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THE    SURVEY    OF    THOUGHT. 

The  Glory  op  the  Old  Testament. — Under  this  suggestive  title  is 
leproducedy  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet^  an  eloquent  address  delivered  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Bible  Society  at  Basle,  by  Professor  Ottli  of  Bern.  After 
a  few  introductory  remarks,  five  reasons  are  urged  for  the  closer  study  of 
the  Old  Testament.  1.  Our  Lord's  indebtedness  to  it.  Both  He  and  His 
disciples  lived  and  moved  in  it.  All  His  thoughts  were  saturated  with 
its  thoughts.  We  cannot  understand  Christ  if  we  do  not  loiderstand  the 
Word  out  of  which  His  Word  has  grown  as  the  blossom  out  of  the  bud. 
More  than  that,  Jesus  nourished  His  own  iimer  life  on  the  Scriptures,  and 
learnt  from  them  His  work  as  a  Saviour.  He  found  there,  too,  His 
Father's  house,  where  He  must  ever  be.  The  Old  Testament  ought,  con- 
sequently, to  be  a  Holy  Land  to  Christians.  2.  It  sketches,  as  with  the 
point  of  a  diamond,  the  outlines  of  the  true  relation  between  God  and  the 
world,  thus  supplying  a  strong  weapon  against  dreamy  pantheism  and 
godless  materialism.  3.  The  Old  Testament  points  out  not  less  clearly 
the  relation  between  God  and  man.  Man's  original  dignity,  his  fall, 
GKxi's  forgiving  healing  grace,  and  wise  patient  training,  are  pictured 
with  wonderful  distinctness  and  beauty.  ^'  Gaze  steadily  in  this  looking- 
glass,  and  you  see  your  image ;  and  better  still,  the  face,  yea,  the  heart, 
of  a  God  in  whom  our  hearts  can  trust  because  He  is  holy  love."  4.  The 
Old  Testament  traces  also,  with  the  same  Divine  precision,  the  true  relation 
between  man  and  man.  **  What  touchine  thouirht  for  the  poor,  the  lowly, 
and  the  down-trodden !  and  what  flami^  mdi|aation  against  oppression 
and  extortion  !  The  hungry  poor  in  a  neighbour's  cornfield  or  vineyard, 
and  the  female  captive,  are  provided  for  with  equal  benevolence ;  nay, 
even  the  ox  at  the  threshing-floor,  and  the  frightened  mother-bird,  come 
within  the  sweep  of  the  same  loving  care.  Husbands  and  wives,  parents 
and  children  and  domestics,  have  principles  set  before  them  which  are  at 
the  same  time  wise,  serious,  and  kindly ;  and  a  perfectly  just  balance  is 
applied  in  social  life  without  respect  of  persons.  Assuredly,  those  people 
who  speak  evil  of  the  Old  Testament  when  they  are  contending  with  the 
social  ills  of  the  present  day  know  not  what  they  are  doing."  Timely 
and  forcible  words,  which  many  Christian  folk  as  well  as  outsiders  may 
well  lay  to  heart.  5.  The  grandest  and  most  glorious  feature  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  its  foreshadowing  of  Christ.    All  through  its  pages  moves 
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a  veiled  figure^  the  outlines  of  which  become  more  and  more  distinct  as 
we  approach  the  end.  At  one  time  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  majestic 
kingly  conntenance,  at  another  of  the  pale  and  bleeding  face  of  a  -Man 
of  sorrows.  This  well-reasoned  and  finely  expressed  address  ought  to  l3e 
widely  read. 

Wellhausen's  New  Book. — The  handsome  volume  just  issued 
from  the  pen  of  the  famous  professor  of  Gottingen,  entitled,  Jewish  and 
Israelitish  History,  is  well  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  a 
scholarly  and  eloquent  survey  of  the  history  of  the  chosen  people  from 
the  time  of  Moses  to  the  fall  of  the  second  temple — of  course,  in  the  light 
of  the  most  advanced  Old  Te^ment  criticism.  It  is  assumed  that  no 
part  of  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  Moses.  Even  the  Decalogue  is 
probably  not  older  than  the  time  of  Manasseh.  The  historical  portions 
are  regarded  as  in  a  large  degree  unworthy  of  credence.  A  few  state- 
ments are  accepted,  but  most  are  rejected.  The  Exodus  is  described  as 
follows :  "  At  a  time  when  Egypt  was  visited  by  a  grievous  pestilence, 
the  Hebrews  left  Goshen  by  night,  with  their  wives  and  children  and 
cattle,  and  marched  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  After  a  few  days'  journey 
they  settled  at  Kadesh,  to  the  east  of  Goshen,  on  the  southern  frontier  of 
Palestine."  So  the  whole  story  of  the  descent  of  Jehovah  on  Mount  Sinai, 
which  made  so  profound  an  impression  on  the  minds  and  hearts  and 
consciences  of  later  generations,  is  dismissed  as  a  legend.  Does  not  this 
way  of  treating  the  sacred  history  create  more  difficulties  than  it  removes  ? 
Scant  justice  is  done  to  David  and  Solomon  as  to  the  main  features  of 
their  life  and  work.  The  idea  that  the  former  wrote  hymns  is  scouted  as 
a  fabrication  of  the  priests  long  afterwards.  He  was  a  very  gifted  man 
in  several  ways,  but  his  significance  was  political  rather  than  religious. 
His  terrible  fall  is  strangely  extenuated  by  the  modem  historian: 
"David's  behavfour  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  (if  the  narrative  can  be 
depended  on)  speaks  really  rather  for  than  against  him  :  not  many  kings 
would  have  exhibited  open  and  deep  repentance  when  reproached  for 
guilt."  Here,  again,  great  demands  are  made  on  our  credulity.  It  is  Hard  ^ 
to  believe  that  the  character  and  achievements  of  David  can  have  been 
so  completely  misunderstood  by  the  whole  Jewish  nation  for  a  succession 
of  ages,  as  must  have  been  the  case  if  our  author  is  in  the  right.  In  the 
pages  referring  to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  building  and  furnishing  of 
the  temple  occupy  about  ten  lines  of  the  text.  The  history  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  is  traced  with  great  ability,  with  the  aid 
of  recent  research.  Great  attention  is  of  necessity  given  to  the  rise  and 
growth  of  prophecy.  Much  that  is  said  on  the  subject  is  excellent,  but 
the  facts  dealt  with  are  very  imperfectly  explained.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
made  clear  how  it  came  about  that  Elijah  introduced  or  emphasized  with 
unprecedented  power  the  thought  of  the  sole  supremacy  of  Jehovah,  and 
how  later,  prophets  attained  to  their  sublime  conception  of  the  working  of 
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God  in  the  history,  not  only  of  Israel,  bnt  of  the  world.  Surely  the  old 
idea  of  a  Divine  revelation  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  gradual  development 
of  it  in  after-ages  comes  quite  as  near,  if  not  much  nearer,  a  solution  of 
the  problem.  The  chapters  treating  of  the  influence  of  the  Exile  and  the 
Bestoration  on  Jewish  life  and  thought,  and  of  the  gradual  transformation 
of  Judaism  into  the  legalism  of  the  time  of  Christ,  are  extremely  interest- 
ing and  suggestive,  but  crowded  with  controversial  matter.  .  Not  a  single 
psalm  is  admitted  to  date  from  before  the  Exile.  The  Book  of  Isaiah 
is  analyzed  into  three  portions.  All  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
except  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  are  said  to  have  been  adapted  by  redactors 
or  editors  to  the  taste  of  ages  differing  widely  from  those  for  which  they 
were  in  the  first  instance  designed.  The  most  notable  chapter  is  the 
twenty-third,  with  the  simple  expressive  heading,  ''  The  Grospel."  It  is 
splendidly  written,  but  painfully  incomplete.  What  Jesus  had  in  common 
with  earlier  teachers,  and  wherein  He  differed  from  them,  is  clearly  shown ; 
but  the  question  who  He  was  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  left  unanswered. 
Sometimes  Divinity  seems  to  be  recognized,  at  other  times  nothing  more 
than  humanity.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  fact  of  the  Besurrection  is 
admitted.  To  earnest  seekers  after  truth,  Wellhausen's  treatment  o^the 
rise  of  Christianity  will  be  disappointing.  Theories,  however,  which  have 
made  some  noise  in  the  world  meet  with  little  favour.  The  Gospels  are 
not  considered  myths,  for  they  are  held  to  furnish  materials  for  a  faithful 
portrait.  Jesus  was  obviously  not  an  Essene,  as  some  recent  writers  have 
affirmed.  The  book  as  a  whole  will  be  of  great  use  to  the  discriminating 
student,  as  it  is  a  storehouse  of  information,  clever  comments,  and  sagacious 
hints ;  but  it  must  be  used  ^vith  the  greatest  caution.  It  conducts  into, 
bnt  not  through,  the  history  with  which  it  undertakes  to  deal.  We  are 
led  all  round  the  outer  court  by  an  unusually  accomplished  guide,  but 
we  do  not  even  catch  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

The  Book  of  Tobit. — Few  books  have  occasioned  more  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  their  date  and  purpose  than  the  quaint  old  Jewish  tale 
known  as  the  Book  of  Tobit.  Boman  Catholics  have  dated  it  as  early  as 
the  seventh  century  b.c.  Ewald  ascribed  it  to  the  close  of  the  Persian 
period.  Hitzig,  Bosenthal,  and  Gratz  put  it  in  the  former  half  of  the 
second  Christian  century.  So  also  Neubauer,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition 
of  the  Aramaic  text  of  Tobit  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  of  other 
Rabbinic  texts.  Kohut  has  come  down  as  late  as  the  time  of  the 
Saasanian  ruler  of  Persia,  Ardeschir  I.,  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century.  The  extreme  views,  therefore,  about  the  date  of  Tobit  differ  by 
about  nine  hundred  years.  A  little  book  just  published  in  Germany,  ' 
iSfttdfes  Ofi  TMJk^  by  Dr.  Bosenmann,  gives  some  good  reasons  for  placing 
the  composition  of  the  tale  in  the  time  of  the  second  temple,  before  its 
reatoration  by  Herod.  The  thought  and  life  which  it  implies  are  post- 
Biblieal  and  pre*Talmndic.    A  Babbinic  Jew  would  have  modified  some 
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of  the  details  considerably.  Dr.  Bosenmann  goes  as  far  back  as  the 
second  century  b.c.  If  he  is  right  (or  approximately  right),  the  value  of 
the  book  is  much  greater  than  on  the  assumption  of  a  post-Christian  date. 
It  is  in  the  former  case  an  extremely  interesting  picture  of  Jewish  family 
life  at  a  period  not  very  far  removed  from  the  days  of  our  Lord,  and 
before  Jewish  feelings  had  been  embittered  and  Jewish  ideas  had  been 
warped  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  its  sequel.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  work 
of  fiction,  for  its  unhistorical  character  is  beyond  dispute ;  but  its  useful- 
ness as  a  source  of  illustration  for  the  Gospels  is  in  no  way  affected 
thereby.  The  purpose  of  the  book,  too,  has  been  diversely  apprehended. 
It  has  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  commentary  on  the  famous  saying 
of  Babbi  Akiba,  "Everything  which  Grod  does  is  well  done."  Its 
main  lesson  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of  interring  dead  Jews 
who  had  no  relations  to  care  for  them.  .It  was  intended,  according  to 
another  explanation,  to  encourage  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  to  keep  the 
Law.  The  last  is  substantially  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Bosen- 
mann. "The  book  is  nothing  but  an  encomium  on  cXcvi/uoiri/vY}  and 
SeKaeo(r6yi}." 

Dm  Isaiah  preach  Forgiveness? — For  two  thousand  years  the 
words  rendered  in  our  English  Bible,  "Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet, 
they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they 
shall  be  as  wool "  (Isa.  i.  18),  have  been  understood  as  a  declaration  of  the 
Divine  readiness  to  pardon  the  penitent  sinner.  Some  recent  critics  find 
the  opposite.  According  to  them,  Isaiah  is  here,  at  any  rate,  a  prophet  of 
judgment  rather  than  mercy.  Duhm  maintains  that  the.  words  are  either 
indignant  questions,  or  an  ironical  challenge,  and  decides,  although 
rather  hesitatingly,  for  *the  latter  interpretation.  He  renders,  "  Come 
now,  and  let  us  litigate.  If  your  sins  are  as  scarlet,  make  them  white  as 
snow.  If  they  are  red  like  purple,  make  them  as  wool.''  Wellhausen 
(in  his  latest  work)  prefers  the  other  alternative,  translating  thus :  "Do 
you  think  yourselves  unjustly  treated  by  Me  ?  If  your  sins  are  as  scarlet, 
shall  they  pass  for  white  as  snow  ?  If  they  are  red  like  purple,  shall  they 
be  as  wool?"  This  programme,  he  adds,  referring  to  vers,  10-20, 
announces,  not  forgiveness  of  sin,  but  simply  and  solely  righteous  retribu- 
tion. So,  if  we  are  to  believe  these  learned  guides  who  are  in  the  fore- 
firont  of  modem  criticism,  the  tender  and  sublime  words  which  have 
comforted  so  many  thousands  of  stricken  penitents,  are  due  to  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  translators.  Isaiah  never  wrote  them.  He  would 
have  disowned  the  thought  they  express  as  dishonouring  to  God  Stem, 
inflexible  righteousness  was  for  him  the  central  attribute  in  the  Divine 
nature  as  revealed  to  sinful  man.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Church  as  a 
whole  will  follow  these  audacious  leaders,  and  meekly  surrender  one  of 
the  most  precious  assurances  of  Grod's  forgiving  love  in  the  whole  Bible. 
Whilst  it  may  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  little  difficulty  as  to  the 
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rendering  of  nro)3)  Kps^^  the  general  meaning  of  the  passage  and  its  context 
is  beyond  dispute.  Israel  is  challenged  to  a  trial.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
decision  will  go  against  them.  Nevertheless,  the  injured  Jehovah  will  blot 
out  the  stained  past,  and  bestow  prosperity  in  the  future  on  condition  of 
practical  repentance.  The  rendering  with  which  we  are  familiar  is  the 
natural  rendering,  and  has  been  current  among  the  Jews  in  all  ages.  It 
is  found  substantially  in  the  Septuagint ;  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  great 
mediaeval  expositor  Ibn  Ezra,  and  was  endorsed  by  the  lately  deceased 
scholar  and  historian  Gratz.  It  is  repeatedly  assumed  in  the  Talmud, 
and  is  said  to  have  found  expression  in  the  ritual  of  the  second  temple. 
The  bit  of  red  wool  attached  to  the  head  of  the  scapegoat  when  it 
symbolically  bore  away  the  sin  of  Israel  was  justified  by  this  passage. 
They  also  said  that  another  bit  of  red  wool,  which  was  fastened  to  the  door 
of  the  sanctuary,  turned  white  when  the  goat  reached  the  desert,  thus 
representing  to  the  eye  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  through  the 
prophet 

Canon  Driver's  Edition  op  Leviticus  in  Hebrew. — The  interest 
of  this  new  part  of  the  international  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  is 
very  slowly  coming  out  under  the  general  editorship  of  Professor  Haupt 
of  Baltimore,  lies  chiefly  in  the  representation,  by  means  of  colours,  of  the 
supposed  origin  of  the  component  parts.  The  body  of  the  work,  which  is 
printed  on  a  white  ground,  is  believed  to  have  been  written  about  b.o. 
500,  as  part  of  the  document  usually  known  as  the  Priestly  Code,  or  P. 
Three  passages — namely,  chs.  iv. ;  vi.  23 ;  and  x.  16-20 — which  are  regarded 
as  later  additions  to  P,  are  printed  on  brown.  A  few  redactional  notes, 
found  chiefly  in  ch.  xxiii.,  are  indicated  by  lines  above  the  text.  The 
remaining  portion8,*printed  on  yellow,  are  assigned  to  the  document  which 
is  now  generally  designated  as  the  Law  of  Holiness,  or  H.  These 
portions,  which  are  earlier  than  the  bulk  of  P,  having  been  composed  not 
very  fieur  from  the  time  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  (b.c.  570),  are,  of  course, 
found  principally  in  chs.  xvii.-xxvi.  The  greater  part  of  these  ten 
chapters  is  ascribed  to  H,  but  with  considerable  exceptions  in  chs.  xxiii., 
xxiv.,  and  xxv.  In  fact,  most  of  ch.  xxiv.  is  assigned  to  P.  Several  traces 
i>f  H  are  found  outside  of  these  chapters — chs.  x.  10, 11 ;  xi.  2-23,  42-47. 
The  results  arrived  at  by  the  English  editors  (for  Canon  Driver  has  been 
assisted  by  the  Bev.  H.  A.  White,  M.A.)  agree  in  no  small  measure  with 
those  of  Professor  Strack  of  Berlin,  so  far  as  the  extent  of  H  is  concerned. 
The  discussion  of  the  arrangement  must  in  fairness  be  deferred  until  the 
appearance  of  the  English  translation  of  this  revised  text,  in  the  notes  to 
which  the  reasons  for  the  allocation  of  the  different  parts  are  to  be  given. 
The  revision  of  the  text  has  yielded  no  startling  results,  as  this  most 
legal  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  far  less^corrupt 
state  than  some  other  portions. 
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TEE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  TEN  TRIBES:  ITS  EISTOBIOAL 

AND  BELIGI0U8  SIGNIFICANCE. 

By  Eev.  Archibald  Robertson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Bishop 

Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

•The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  discuss  a  result  of  Old  Testament 
criticism  which  has  been  the  subject  of  violently  opposed  obiter  dicta  ^ 
from  different  quarters,  but  which  has  received,  so  far  as  the  present 
writer  knows,  no  special  discussion  in  a  purely  judicial  spirit,  namely,  the 
modem  rehabilitation  of  the  Northern  Kingdom. 

Is  this  rehabilitation  a  mere  critical  paradox,  or  does  it  correspond 
to  some  neglected  elements  in  the  Biblical  material?  What  was  the 
prophetic  estimate  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  ? 

The  Old  Testament,  not  read  as  material  for  history,  but  regarded 
from  'the  standpoint  of  results,  seems  able  to  dispense  with  Korthem 
Israel  from  its  first  revolt  downwards.  The  great  Messianic  conceptions — 
Prophet,  Priest,  King — centre  round  the  house  of  David,  round  the  House 
of  Jehovah,  and  round  Isaiah'  the  evangelical  prophet  of  Jerusalem. 
The  selective  process  which  narrows  down  the  religious  history  of  mankind 
from  Adam  to  Seth,  from  Noah  to  Shem,  from  Abraham  to  Jacob,  seems 
to  have  concentrated  itself  from  the  first  upon  the  house  of  David,  as 
though  God,  who  ^'  loved  Jacob  and  hated  Esau,"  had  also  loved  Judali 
and  hated  Israel. 

And  it  may  be  allowed  that  this  conception  of  the  history  is  a  \eiy 
old  one.  We  trace  it — somewhat  faintly,  it  is  true — in  the  comments  of 
the  editor  of  the  Books,  of  Kings,  who,  applying  the  standard  of  the 
Deuteronomic  Law,  emphasizes  from  the  first  the  religious  schism 
inaugurated  by  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  (cf.  also  1  Kings  xiii.) ;  while 
the  Chronicler,  looking  back  from  the  standpoint  of  later  Judaism, 
expurgates  the  history  of  nearly  all  references  to  the  story  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom,  notably  of  its  establishment  by  prophetic  direction  (1  Kings 
xi.  31),  records  a  universal  exodus  of  Priests  and  Levites  to  Judah 
(2  Chron.  xi.  13)  from  all  Israel,  and  introduces  most  emphatic  protests 
against  the  schismatic  and  iUegitimate  character  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ephraim  (2  Chron.  xiii.). 

On  the  other  hand,  many  critics  maintain  that  if  we  turn  from  the 
result  to  the  historical  process  which  led  to  it,  we  shall  find  that  Northern 
Israel  played,  not  only  an  indispensable,  but  the  main  part  in  the 
evolution  of  the  history ;  that  its  numbers  and  power  were  incomparably 
greater,  rts  civilization  higher,  than  those  of  Judah ;  and  more  than  this, 

*  See  W.  Robertson  Bmitb,  Prophets,  pp.  4S,  93-95,  115,  teq.,  191-195;   WeUhaosen, 
moory  of  Israel,  pp.  24, 188,  477;  J.  Bobertson,  Early  Religion  of  Israel,  pp.  Ill,  412,  514. 
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'  that  its  superiority  was  equally  marked  in  spiritual  as  in  material  things, 
that  it  was  the  cradle  of  prophecy,  and,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
existence,  the  exclusive  scene  of  the  work  of  the  greatest  prophets — of 
Mijah  and  Elisha  the  greatest  prophets  of  action,  of  Amos  and  Hosea  the 
first  ^  prophets  of  the  pen. 

The  problem  before  us,  then,  is  to  endeavour  to  sift  this  question  in  a 
more  impartial  spirit  than  has  sometimes  been  shown  with  regard  to  it. 
We  have  to  decide  whether  we  ought  to  hold,  with  Wellhausen,  that 
*^  the  northern  kingdom  was  in  the  olden  times  the  proper  Israel,  and 
Judah  merely  an  appendage  to  it ;  "  or,  with  Dr.  J.  Bobertson,  to  maintain 
that  ^^the  schism  of  the  ten  tribes  was  a  breaking  away  from  the  national 
unity  and  from  the  national  God." 

I. 

The  question  may  be  formulated  thus — What  is  tits  Biblical  view  of 
the  Northern  Kingdom  ?  Have  the  critics  referred  to  unwarrantably  set 
it  aside?  or  have  they  rediscovered  a  true  Biblical  and  contemporary 
estimate  of  the  facts  which  later  tradition  has  overlooked  ? 

We  must  not  too  readily  assume  that  there  is  one  Biblical  view  of 
the  matter,  and  one  only.  It  is  not  without  example  for  the  Bible  to 
hand  down  two  alternative  traditions  of  the  same  occurrence,  two  strictly 
alternative  estimates  of  the  same  action,  simply  because,  as  a  matter  of 
£act,  both  prevailed.  This  might  be  shown  to  be  the  case  mth  regard 
to  the  Tabernacle,  the  origin  of  the  high-priestly  family,  the  '^  temple  "  or 
*^  tent "  of  Shiloh.  It  is  to  some  extent  true  of  the  estimate  of  the  Jewish 
monarchy  as  a  whole  (the  king  enters  indispensably  into  the  Messianic 
idea  from  the  first ;  but  see  1  Sam.  viii.  7).  An  interesting,  and  for  us 
most  relevant,  example  is  the  estimate  of  Jehu*s  massacre  of  the  house 
of  Omri  in  2  Kings  ix.  6-8,  and  especially  in  ch.  x.  30,  ^^  Because  thou 
hast  done  well  in  executing  right  in  mine  eyes,"  etc.  But  now  turn  to 
Hob.  L  4,  '^  Call  his  name  Jezreel,  for  yet  a  little,  and  I  will  avenge  the 
blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu."  A  deed  done  by  Divine 
command,  and  stamped  after  its  completion  with  Divine  approval,  is 
singled  out  by  a  later  prophet  as  meriting  the  direst  retribution,  and  as 
involving  Israel  in  ruin. 

Something  like  this  may  be  said  of  the  Northern  Kingdom.  It  was 
instituted  by  Divine  authority.  In  the  reign  of  Solomon,  Jeroboam  the 
governor  of  Mount  Ephraim  was  stopped  near  Jerusalem  by  the  Prophet 
Ahijah  of  Shiloh,  and  solemnly  invested  with  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  with  the  promise,  conditional  on  his  conduct,  of  a  sure  house  like 
David's.  ^  And  this  was  the  cause  "  (1  Kings  xi.  27)  ^^  that  he  lifted  up  his 
hand  against  the  king."    Solomon  heard  of  the  prophecy,.and  sought  to 

^  Joel  mutt  apparently  be  oasigned  a  mach  later  date  than  has  been  sometimes  atsumed 
<see  Dr.  A«  B.  DaTidson,  in  Sxpo$itor,  March,  1888). 
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kill  him.  He  fled  to  Egypt,  and  in  Kehoboam's  time  returned  to  fulfil 
the  word  of  Ahijah.  Yet  Hosea  (as  xmderstood  by  some  *)  can  say  of  the 
monarchy  of  Northern  Israel,  "  They  have  set  up  kings,  but  not  by  Me : 
they  have  made  princes,  and  I  knew  it  not "  (ch.  viii.  4).  Here,  again,  there 
are  two  Biblical  views,  not  one  only. 

II. 

Let  us  now  review  the  considerations  which  make  for  the  two  opposed 
estimates  of  the  Northern  Kingdom.  On  the  one  hand,  the  latter  view; 
which  assigned  exclusive  significance  to  the  house  of  Judah,  is  not  to  be 
explained  merely  by  the  survival  of  Judah  only  to  mould  the  final  form 
of  tradition.  The  Southern  Kingdom  enjoyed  the  historical  glories  and 
the  national  hopes  bound  up  with  the  Davidic  idea.  Amos  (ix.  11) 
associates  the  eventual  regeneration  of  Israel  with  the  raising  up  again 
of  the  fallen  tent  of  David,  while  ^  Hosea  (i.  11 ;  iii.  5)  looks  forward  to 
a  renewed  unity  under  "  David  their  king  "  as  the  accompaniment  of  a 
renewed  national  life.  It  was  felt  on  all  hands  that  ^'the  division  of 
the  tribes  was  inconsistent  with  the  true  destiny  of  Jehovah's  people."  * 
The  relativity  of  prophetic  revelation  helps  us  to  see  this  matter  in  its 
true  light.  All  the  great  memories  of  the  past,  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  the  conquest,  the  story  of  Deborah,  the  expidsion  of  the  Philistines, 
were  associated  with  unity  (more  or  less  complete)  of  action  and  of  feeling 
among  the  tribes.  Jehovah  was  the  God  of  all  Israel,  Jehovah  of  hosts, 
of  the  united  hosts  which  had  fought  under  His  protection,  and  to 
whom  He  had  given  the  victory.  The  ancient  glories  and  mercies  were 
celebrated  in  a  "  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah."  Yet,  in  their  ordinary 
life  and  tribal  organization,  Israel  formed  a  very  loose  unity,  and  the 
monarchy  of  Abimelech,  then  that  of  Saul  and  Ishbosheth,  lastly  even 
that  of  David  and  Solomon,  all  had  come  before  Israel  was  ripe  for 
monarchy.  This  was  apparent  *  in  the  reign  of  David,  and  under  Solomon 
Ahijah  "  voiced  "  the  repudiation,  by  the  national  instinct,  of  the  methods 
of  centralized  government.  Yet  it  required  no  exceptional  insight  to  see 
the  weakness  and  impoverishment  of  the  national  life  under  the  divided 
monarchy.     Israel  was  not  ripe  for  monarchy;   yet  the  monarchy  of 

'  The  passage  is  referred  to,  clearly  Tvith  this  meauing,  by  the  Church  Quarterly  BevieWy 
vol.  xxxix.  p.  81,  note.  The  words  should,  however,  be  referred,  either  to  the  house  of  Jehu, 
anointed  by  Elisha  (in  which  case  the  contrast  is  equally  strikingX  or  to  the  perpetual  changes 
of  dynasty  in  Israel  (in  contrast  to  the  language  of  1  Kings  xiv.  7 ;  xvi.  1). 

'  This  would  be  undermined  by  Professor  Sayce's  view  that  Amos  and  Hosea  '^bear 
marks  of  having  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  Jewish  editor  "  (The  Higher  Chritieimif  eto^ 
pp.  449,  477).  But  the  identification  of  such  marks  implies  greater  confidence  in  *'the 
methods  of  the  higher  criticism  '*  than  the  present  writer  feels  called  upon  to  share. 

*  W.  Bobertson  Smith,  Prophets^  p.  49. 

*  Not  only  was  the  national  unity  loose,  bu^  such  cohesion  as  there  was,  was  in  the  direction 
of  dual  rather  than*of  single  integration.  Israel  and  Judah  are  numbered  separately  in  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  9.  The  history  of  the  rebeUions  of  Absalom  and  Sheba  is  an  example  of  the  rooted 
tendency  to  a  separate  organization  of  Judah  and  of  '*  Israel.*' 
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David  had  been  so  very  nearly  a  success — ^had  left  an  ideal  of  spleiidour 
and  national  well*being  which  was  never  again  forgotten. 

True,  the  honse  of  David  was  not  in  reality  destined  to  retain  its 
throne,  any  more  than  that  of  Jehu.  Both  alike  failed  to  comply  with 
the  traditions  of  their  trust.  The  ^'  sure  mercies  of  David  "  were  destined 
to  be  accomplished  in  a  wholly  different  way,  in  which  earthly  monarchy 
had  no  concern.  But  it  was  the  Davidic  ideal,  meanwhile,  that  to  the 
prophets  stood  for  the  image  of  a  glorious  past,  to  be  reproduced  in  a  more 
glorious  future,  and  which,  progressively  spiritualized  in  later  prophecy, 
helped  to  train  men's  expectations  in  the  right  lines. 

Once  more,  the  Ark,  though  not  expressly  alluded  to  by  Amos  or 
Rosea,  yet  was,  as  might  easily  be  shown,  an  abiding  element  of  religious 
pre-eminence  for  Jerusalem.  If  Amos  figures  Jehovah  as  ^'  roaring  "  from 
Zion,  and  uttering  His  voice  from  Jerusalem  (ch.  i.  2),  it  is  hard  to  dis- 
connect this  from  the  presence  of  the  Ark  there  (cf.  Micah  L  2,  3 ;  and 
the  name  'Ohdli-bah  in  Ezek.  xxiiL).  There  is  no  assertion  in  either 
prophet  of  the  eosdusive  legitimacy  of  Jerusalem  as  the  place  of  worship ; 
but  the  historic  significance  of  the  Ark  as  the  great  centre  of  national 
unity  and  religion  is  not  absent. 

The  Northern  Kingdom  might  have  been  instituted  by  God ;  but  now 
it  had  falsified  its  promise,  and  must  go — ^it  was  an  obstacle  to  the  destiny 
of  IsraeL  Only  the  same  would,  in  time,  prove  true  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  also  (cf.  Hos.  v.  5, 10).  The  Davidic  ideal  was,  to  both  Amos  and 
Hosea,  in  abeyance.  It  was  for  the  future,  and  was  to  revive  on  the 
ruins,  not  only  of  the  house  of  Jehu,  but  of  corrupt  Judah  also. 

III. 

But  was  the  position  of  Northern  Israel,  as  a  separate  political  unit, 
held  to  be  in  itself  "  schismatical,"  and  therefore  in  itself  a  sin  ?  ^  Did 
the  existence  of  the  separate  kingdom  mean,  ipso  facto^  *^  a  breaking 
away  from  the  national  unity  and  the  national  God  "  ?  Had  its  members, 
ipso  factOp  fallen  out  of  covenant  relation  with  Jehovah,  lost  continuity 
with  the  Divine  promises  of  the  past?  Was  ^'Israel"  no  longer  the 
{)eople  of  Jehovah  ?  This  is  certainly  not  the  Biblical  view.  Incidentally, 
even  the  Books  of  Kings  preserve  words  ^  in  which  Northern  Israel  is 
spoken  of  as  **  My  people  Israel'*  ''  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ? 
how  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel  ?  . . .  I  will  not  return  to  destroy  Ephraim  " 
(Hos.  xL  8,  9).  Amos  addresses  Northern  Israel  as  standhig,  not  less 
than  Judah,  in  a  unique  position  of  knowledge  and  responsibility  (ch. 
iiL  1,  2).  This  specially  involves  knowledge  of  the  Divine  will  through 
the  prophets  (ver.  7) — a  hint  which  we  must  needs  illustrate  by  the 

« 

^  Ckureh  Quarterly  Review^  ubi  $upra, 

*  Ct  1  Kings  xiv.  7  (Abijah  to  King  Jeroboam);  xvi.  1  (Jebu  tbe  propbet  to  King 
BMsba);  2  Kings  ix.  G  (Elisba's  delegate  anoints  Jebu  to  be  king  over  **tbe  people  of 
Jeihorab,  over  Israel ; "  cf.  Hos.  iv.  6,  8 ;  Amos  iil  1,  »qq. ;  Ezek.  xxilL  5,  *<  wben  nhh  was 
mine"). 
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previous  history  of  prophecy  in  the  Northern  Kingdom — the  history  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha  (compare  also  the  exalted  off^ie  of  the  unworthy  priests 
in  Hos.  iv.  6,  9).  The  references  to  Law  in  Judah  (Amos  ii.  4,  5)  are  ou 
a  par  with  those  relating  to  Israel  (Hos.  viii.  \%  where  note  E.V.)- 
Northem  Israel  is  the  elder  sister  ('Oholah,  Ezek.  xxiiL  3),  and  her  guilt 
is  that  of  an  apostate  adulterous  Moife  (Hos.  ii.X  explained  by  Ezekiel  of 
her  intrigues  with  Assyria  and  Egypt  (cf.  Hos.  vii.  11 ;  v.  14 ;  viii.  9 ; 
xii.  1),  not  of  her  separate  political  existence,  which  is  taken  for  granted. 

But  the  worsJUp  of  Northern  Israel  was  sinful?  ''Ephraim  hath 
made  many  altars  to  sin  "  (Hos.  viii.  11) ;  "  come  to  Bethel,  and  1a*ans- 
gress ''  {i.e.  offer  sacrifice)  ;  ^^  and  at  Gilgal  multiply  transgressions  "  (i.e. 
sacrifices)  (Amos  iv.  4).  This  is  clear.  But  what  these  prophets  denounce 
is,  not  the  fact,  but  the  manner,  of  the  local  worship,  or  more  particularly, 
in  the  case  of  Amos,  the  idea  that  any  worship  can  cover  moral  unclean- 
ness,  in  the  case  of  Hosea,  the  low  conception  of  Jehovah  as  a  ^'ba'al," 
or  local  god  (chs.  ii.  16, 17 ;  iv.  76) — ^a  conception  visibly  embodied  in  the 
calves^  of  Bethel,  Dan,  Bethaven,  and  elsewhere  (ch.  xiii.  1,  2).  But  the 
house  of  Jehu  was,  from  the  first,  the  avenger  of  Jehovah  against 
the  ba^alivi,  and  Elijah,  to  whom  Jehu  owed  his  throne,  associates  the 
**  covenant "  of  Jehovah  with  His  local  "  altars,"  which  had  been  thrown 
down  under  Ahab  (1  Kings  xix.  10).  These  altars,  the  "  high  places  of 
Isaac,  and  the  sanctuaries  of  Israel "  (Amos  vii.  9),  could  claim  patri- 
archal consecration,  and  the  authoritative  recognition  of  Samuel,  and  of 
the  Judges  before  him.  But,  says  Amos,  all  worship  from  an  unregenerate 
heart  is  hateful  to  Jehovah.  And  Isaiah  says  precisely  the  same  thing 
of  the  worship  at  Jerusalem  (cf.  Amos  v.  21-24  with  Isa.  i.  11-17 ;  also 
Hos.  vi.  6 ;  Micah  i.  5c  and  vi.  6,  8qq.)> 

In  a  word,  the  essential  guilt  of  Israel  is  not  schism,  but  iniquity ; 
not  loeai  worship,  but  impure  worship.  Judah  is,  so  far,  a  shade  better 
("  Though  thou,  Israel,  play  the  wanton,  yet  let  not  Judah  offend,"  Hos. 
iv.  15 ;  as  to  xi.  12,  see  B.V.  margin) ;  but  her  guilt  is  the  same  in  kind 
(Amos  ii.  4 ;  vi.  1 ;  there  is  hope  for  both,  Amos  v.  15),  and  both  alike 
are  doomed  to  fall '  (especially  Hos.  v.  5, 10, 14,  and  note  ver.  12). 

^  That  Amos  does  not  expresslj  oondemn  the  calveB  does  not  imply  that  he  regarded 
them  with  approval ;  but  certainly  he  singles  out  for  condemnation  the  moral  attitude  of  the 
worshipper,  rather  than  the  external  form  of  the  worship.  Hosea  emphasizes  the  devotional, 
Amos  the  ethical,  side  of  reUgion.  The  early  history  of  image-worship  in  Israel  is  obscure. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  calf- worship  was  ostensibly  worship  of  Jehovah ;  that  its  origins  go 
back  to  a  very  remote  past ;  that,  side  by  side  with  it,  there  rans  back  into  the  remote  past 
a  traditional  feeling  that  it  is  unworthy  of  the  highest  conception  of  Jehovah  (Exod.  xxxii.) ; 
that  by  Hosea's  time  the  local  worship  of  Jehovah  had  become  to  some  extent  fused  with  the 
worship  of  local  lords  (or  ha^alim;  modem  Madonna-worship  offers  a  parallel);  and  that 
Hosea  denounces  tlio  calves  as  ''other  gods"  (ch.  iii.  1).  The  derivation  of  the  calves  from 
Apis  is  most  questionable. 

'  I  omit,  in  order  to  avoid  importing  doubtful  assumptions  into  our  search  for  fact,  the 
prayer  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  7,  which  has  been  understood,  even  by  DiUmann,  as  the  aspiration  of 
an  Ephraimitish  prophet,  that  Judah  might  be  "brought  in"  to  his  people  (see  Gen.  xlix., 
where  Joseph  also  appears  to  be  the  royal  tribe). 
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IV. 

Finally^  we  must  consider  the  importance  of  the  Northern  Kingdom, 
spiritual  as  well  as  material.  The  taunting  reply  of  Jehoash  to  Amaziah 
(2  Kings  xiv.  9,  10)  imquestionably  represents  the  ordinary  balance  of 
mflitary  power  between  the  two  kingdoms.  While  Israel  bears  the  brunt 
of  the  dangerous  growth  of  Damascus,  and  of  the  first  waves  of  the  world's 
cataclysm  which  transformed  and  unified  human  history,  the  destructive 
flood  of  Assyria,  Judah  was  carrying  on  small  border  wars  with  Edom, 
Moab,  the  Philistines.  Her  only  contact  with  greater  enemies  was  when 
she  was  raided  by  the  decrepit  kingdom  of  Egypt.  The  Books  of  Kings 
bear  witness  to  this  general  estimate  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Eliminate, 
between  Solomon  and  Hezekiah,  firstly  the  history  of  Northern  Israel, 
secondly  the  sections  where  Judah  comes  in  simply  in  her  relations  with 
her  northern  sister,  and  all  the  colour  and  life  are  gone.  Excepting  the 
account  of  the  revolt  of  Athaliah,  and  the  succeeding  repairs  of  the 
Temple,  there  is  little  but  annalistic  and  chronological  entries,  with  the 
recurring  verdict  on  the  character  of  the  successive  kings.  The  vivid 
ohann  and  spiritual  impressiveness  of  the  Books  of  Kings  are  chiefly  due 
to  the  materials  they  incorporate  from  the  traditions  of  Northern  Israel. 
This  corresponds  to  the  spiritual  development.  Whatever  modem 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  has  done  or  failed  to  do,  it  has  taught 
OS  that  prophecy  had  a  history,  that  its  history  stood  in  the  closest 
relation  with  the  spiritual  development  of  Israel,  and  that  the  history  of 
prophecy  is  the  central  problem  of  Old  Testament  history.  Well,  strike 
out,  between  Samuel  and  Isaiah,  all  the  history  contributed  by  the 
Northern  Kingdom,  and  the  history  of  prophecy  has  disappeared  with  it. 
It  woA  in  the  Northern  Kingdom  that  the  spiritual  '^  history  of  Israel 
mainly  evolved  itself;''  and  ''the  spirit  and  distinct  utterances  of  the 
earlier  prophets  "  are  not  opposed  to  this  view,  but  form  its  immovable 
foundation. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  critical  rehabilitation  of  Northern  Israel  is 
justified.  If  we  look,  as  theologians,  merely  at  the  result,  Judah  doubtless 
overshadows  Israel ;  but  if,  as  historians,  we  turn  to  the  process,  it  is 
in  Northern  Israel  that  we  are  shown  the  great  forces  at  work  which  were 
moulding  the  ftiture — ^the  first  impact  of  the  great  Assyrian  power,  the 
inward  fire  of  the  prophetic  life,  the  living  and  growing  "  word  of  Jehovah," 
the  sharpest  conflicts  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation.  Amos  came  from 
Judah,  but  he  had  had  no  prophet's  training  there ;  his  words  caught  fire 
in  Israel,  the  land  of  Elijah.  Isaiah  of  Jerusalem  had  predecessors,  no 
doubt,  but  among  them  Amos  and  Hosea  take  the  foremost  rank.  Israel 
lacked  the  Ark  and  the  house  of  David,  and  her  descent  was  more  rapid ; 
bat  her  throne  was  of  prophetic  institution,  she  had  a  recognized  worship 
of  Jehovah  (1  Kings  xix.  10),  and  Judah  followed  but  little  later  the 
same  course  of  decline  (Ezek.  xxiii.  11 ;  Jer.  iii.  11). 
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V. 

The  use  of  the  word  "schism"  in  the  preceding  inquiry  suggests 
modem  applications.  We  have  found  that,  in  spite  of  the  originally 
penal  character  of  its  foundation  by  Ahijah,  in  spite  of  the  admitted  evils 
which  the  existence  of  a  divided  kingdom  involved,  Northern  Israel  were 
not  "  in  schism  "  in  the  strict  modem  ecclesiastical  sense — in  the  sense 
in  which  the  Eoman  Church  pronounces  a  body  outside  her  communion 
to  be  cut  off  from  the  visible  Church  and  means  of  grace,  and  without 
any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  God's  people.  Israel  are  throughout  spoken 
of  as  "  the  people  of  Jehovah ;  "  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  recent  article 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (August,  1894,  p.  166),  has  a  perfect  right  to 
appeal  to  their  case  in  favour  of  his  general  contention.  The  people  of 
God  in  old  times,  the  house  of  Israel,  are  in  their  constitution  as  an 
organized  society  a  prototype,  or  rather  the  direct  ancestors,  of  the  vbible 
Church  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  x.  1,  6,  11).  Their  government,  like  that  of  the 
Christian  Church,  assumed  for  a  time  the  form  of  monarchy.  The 
monarchy  in  each  case  was  the  surrender  of  an  ideal,  an  accommodation 
to  worldly  precedent  (1  Sam.  viii.  7) ;  in  each  case  we  must  believe  it 
served  the  purpose  of  God  in  its  time.  But  monarchy  cannot  be  entrusted 
to  earthly  hands  without  the  certainty  of  abuse,  and  without  a  correspond- 
ing possibility  that  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  subject  may  become 
a  duty.  In  the  field  near  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  xi.  29),  AJiijah  ratified  the 
inevitable  correlative  of  human  government,  the  right  to  rebel. 

But  though  this  right  surely  exists,  it  is  one  never  exercised  without 
peril  to  all  concerned.  He  who  rebels  carries  his  life,  and  his  soul  also, 
in  his  hand.  As  a  result  of  Ahijah's  action,  "  Solomon  sought  to  kill 
Jeroboam/'  and  his  doing  so  was  in  accordance  with  the  recognized  right 
and  duty  of  governments  in  all  ages.  Bad  and  excessive  as  it  was,  the 
rule  of  Solomon  can  hardly  have  been  as  full  of  venality  and  abuse  as 
that  of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X. ;  the  revolt  of  Luther  we  may  believe  to 
have  been  asf  truly  prompted  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  as  was  that  of 
Jeroboam.  Yet  who  can  read  the  history  of  the  Beformation  without 
feeling  that  Luther  paid  in  his  character  the  price  of  his  necessary  but  dan- 
gerous enterprise  ?  Who  can  follow  the  fortunes  of  Christendom  since  the 
Beformation  without  feeling  that  on  both  sides  there  has  been  grievous 
loss  ?  In  the  object-lesson  of  Northern  Israel  we  see  that  the  people  of 
God  may  be  outwardly  separated,  and  that  authority  in  human  hands  has 
as  its  correlative  the  right,  in  the  last  resort,  to  rebel.  But  we  also  see 
at  what  cost  such  a  right  must  always  be  exerted ;  and  we  learn  something 
of  the  weakness  and  deterioration  which  schism  brings  in  its  train.  If, 
as  the  most  gifted  and  lamented  of  Scottish  Orientalists  has  expressed 
it,  "  it  was  felt  that  the  division  of  the  tribes  was  inconsistent  with  the 
true  destiny  of  Jehovah's  p^ple,"  what  are  we  to  feel  about  the  divisions 
of  the  great  family  of  Christ  ? 
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WITS  SOME  REFERENCE  TO  THE  NEWLY  DISCOVERED  SIN  ATTIC  MS. 

By  Eev.  W.  E.  Barnes,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge. 

(C.  =  Gareton*8  MS.  of  the  Old  Syriac ;  S.  =  the  MS.  diacoyered  by  Mra.  Lewis.) 

The  ancient  Syriac  translation  of  the  Bible,  generally  called  the  Feshito 
(Peshitta),  but  from  its  position  in  the  Syrian  Church  also  called  the 
Vulgate  Syriac,  has  been  known  in  Europe  ever  since  the  revival  of 
learning.  Being  an ''  Authorized  Version,"  it  exists  in  a  great  number 
of  manuscripts  of  various  ages.  The  oldest  of  these  of  which  the  age  is 
certainly  known,  is  a  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  bearing  a  fifth-century 
date.  Of  the  New  Testament  one  manuscript  is  dated  as  early  as  a.d. 
548  {vide  Scrivener) ;  and  there  is  an  earlier,  dating,  perhaps,  from  the 
fifth  century.  The  version  itself  is  doubtless  older  than  any  of  its 
manuscripts. 

That  the  Peshito  was  the  original  form  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament, 
the  Gospels  included,  was  doubted  by  Griesbach  and  Hug,  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century  (Hort,  IntrodtLction,  p.  84).  The  internal  cha- 
racter of  the  version  supplied  the  standing-ground  for  these  doubts. 
External  confirmation  of  them  from  documents  was  hardly  available  until 
the  year  1842. 

In  that  year,  however.  Dr.  Tattam  brought  to  England,  from  a  Nitrian 
monastery,  a  number  of  manuscripts,  among  which  was  one  of  the  four 
Gospels.  This  manuscript  proved  to  be  heterogeneous,  being  composed  of 
eighty-two  and  a  half  leaves  of  ancient  writing,  supplemented  by  others 
of  more  recent  date,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  volume  of  the  Gospela  Dr. 
Cnreton,  then  one  of  the  officials  of  the  British  Museilm,  recognizing  the 
superior  age  of  the  eighty-two  and  a  half  leaves,  separated  them  from  the 
rest,  and,  after  a  careful  examination,  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
had  found  fragments  of  a  translation  of  the  Gospels  older  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  Peshito. 

The  Curetonian  Gt)spels  are  sadly  defective.  The  first  break  in  the 
text  comes  at  Matt.  viii.  22,  and  extends  to  x.  31.  Fortunately,  this  gap 
may  be  partly  filled  up  from  the  new  Sinaitic  MS.  discovered  by  Mrs. 
Lewis,  and  edited  by  Professor  Bensly,  Mr.  Harris,  and  Mr.  Burkitt,  which 
contains  chs.  ix.  12-x.  31  almost  without  a  break.  From  ch.  x.  32  the 
Curetonian  text  is  unbroken  until  it  comes  to  an  end  for  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  at  ch.xxiii.  25.  Again  the  Sinaitic  MS.  comes  to  our  help,  supply- 
ing us  with  more  or  less  of  each  of  the  succeeding  chapters.  The  whole 
of  the  parable  of  the  virgins  (ch.  xxv.  1-12)  is  preserved,  and  the  story  of 
the  Passion  and  Resurrection  (chs.  xxvi.  18-xxviii.  7)  is  marred  in  two 
short  passages  only  (ch.  xxvi.  58-60  and  64-67). 

Of  St  Mark  it  is  well  known  that  only  the  last  four  of  the  last 
twelve  disputed  verses  remain  in  the  Curetonian.    The  Second  Gospel  is, 
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on  the  contrary,  comparatively  well  preserved  in  the  Sinaitic.  The  first 
chapter  is  missing,  but  fragments  are  found  of  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
chapters.  From  ch.  vi.  5  to  xvi.  8  (end),  where  we  read  in  rubric,  "  The 
Oospd  of  Marcus  is  finished"  we  have  an  almost  continuous  text.  Bad 
breaks  occur  in  the  middle  of  ch.  viii.  and  in  the  middle  of  ch.  xii.  There 
are  small  breaks  in  ch.  xiv.,  and  eight  or  ten  verses  are  gone  from  ch.  xv. ; 
but,  with  these  exceptions,  the  text  may  be  described  as  continuous. 

Cureton's  St.  Luke  begins  at  ch.  iL  48,  with  the  words,  "  hast  dealt 
thus  with  us ; "  but  breaks  off  at  ch.  iii.  16  until  ch.  vii.  33.  In  S., 
however,  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  read  St.  Luke's  preface,  and  a  fairly 
continuous  text  (but  for  a  gap  at  ch.  i.  16-38)  until  ch.  v.  16.  At  ch.  vii. 
33  C.  begins  again,  and  reaches  ch.  xvL  12  ;  and  after  a  gap,  which  costs 
us  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  it  begins  again  at  ch.  xviL  1, 
and  reaches  ch.  xxiv.  44,  in  the  middle  of  which  it  breaks  off. 

The  missing  verses  of  chs.  xvi.  and  xxiv.  are,  fortunately,  contained 
in  S.  In  ch.  xxiv.  51  S.  reads  simply,  ^^  And  as  He  blessed  them  He  was 
lifted  up  from  them."  Plainly  the  translator  read  only  Sdarri  (aTriarri) 
inr  airr&Vf  omitting  kol  aveipipiro  fig  roy  ovpavov,  with  K*,  D,  and  several 
manuscripts  of  the  Old  Latin.  '^  He  was  lifted  up  "  will  then  be  a  para- 
phrase of  the  unusual  word  Sclcn^.  The  Old  Syriac  translator,  no  doubt  ^ 
believed  that  the  Ascension  was  referred  to,  although  he  read  the  shorter 
Greek  text. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  C.  begins  with  ch.  i.  1-42,  and,  after  a 
break,  begins  again  at  ch.  iii.  6.  The  gap  is  partly,  but  not  wholly,  filled 
in  S.  In  ch.  ii.  25  S.  becomes  paraphrastic :  '*  [He  needed  not]  that  any 
should  testify  of  the  work  of  man,  for  He  knew  the  heart  in  man."  From 
ch.  iii.  6  C.  is  almost  continuous  up  to  ch.  viii.  19,  the  Pericope  Adulierse 
being  absent,  without  any  sign  of  omission.  Similarly,  S.  gives  no  hint 
of  the  Perieope,  but  passes  on  from  ch.  viL  52  to  viiL  12,  merely  interposing 
the  punctuation  which  marks  the  close  of  a  paragraph.  C.  contdjis  no 
more  of  St.  John,  save  a  few  detached  verses  from  ch.  xiv. 

S.,  though  its  text  is  much  broken,  does  much  towards  giving  us  the 
Old  Syriac  of  the  rest  of  St.  John.  Important  passages  of  chs.  viii.-x. 
and  of  ph.  xii.  are  preserved,  and  chs.  xi.  and  xiii.  are  comparatively  little 
damaged.  Chs.  xiv.-xvii.  are  full  of  gaps ;  ch.  xviii.  is  fairly  well  pre- 
served down  to  ver.  31.  From  ch.  xix.  40  to  xxi.  25  the  text  is  preserved 
almost  without  a  break.  Yer.  25  of  ch.  xxi.,  which  was  omitted  by 
Tischendorf  on  the  authority  of  K,  is  found  in  S.  with  otficu  only  omitted. 

The  date  of  the  manuscript  of  Cureton's  Gospels  is  unhesitatingly 
given  by  Cureton  himself,  and  by  the  late  Professor  W.  Wright,  as  "  fifth 
century."  It  is  written  in  a  large  and  clear  Estrangela  hand — the  hand 
in  which  all  the  earliest  Syriac  manuscripts  are  written ;  does  not  contain 
the  marks  of  the  sections  of  Eusebius  or  Ammonius,  nor,  in  the  original 
hand,  any  marks  of  Sunday  or  Saint-day  Lessons.  Another  mark  of  early 
date  is  the  simplicity  of  the  titles  of  the  Gospels ;  e.g,  at  the  beginning 
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of  St.  John  stand  siinply  the  words,  ^^  Gospel  of  John,"  in  the  original 

handy  whereas  a  mnch  later  hand  has  provided  the  more  elaborate  title, 

*'  The  Holy  Gospel,  the  Preaching  of  John  the  Apostle,  which  he  spake 

in  Greek  at  Ephesns "  (words  which  are  found  as  a  colophon  in  printed 

editions  of  the  Peshito). 

The  question  now  arises — Does  this  fifth-century  manuscript  contain 
a  corrupt  text  of  the  Peshito,  or  is  it  the  relic  of  a  more  ancient  trans*- 
lation?  Dr.  Scrivener  inclines  to  the  former  view ;  Dr.  Hort  adopts  the 
latter.  The  decision  must  come  from  a  comparison  of  texts.  Unfortunately, 
the  comparison  cannot  be  made  with  perfect  fairness.  The  Peshito  has 
to  be  represented  by  printed  editions,  the  text  of  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  more  modem  rather  than  the  more  ancient  manuscripts.  The 
Curetonian,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  advantage  of  being  immediately 
fliawn  from  a  manuscript  known  to  be  ancient. 

Allowing,  however,  for  these  somewhat  unfavourable  conditions,  critics 
conclude  that  the  Curetonian  is  the  representative  of  a  translation  older 
than  the  Peshito.  There  are  two  chief  arguments  to  be  urged  in  favour 
of  this  conclusion.  It  may  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Curetonian 
is  the  freer  and  looser  translation  as  compared  with  the  Peshito,  and  that 
the  looser  translation  usually  precedes  the  more  literal.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  urged  that  the  text  underlying  the  Cureto|pan  belongs  to  the 
early  type  called  "  Western,"  which  is  chiefly  represented  by  D  (Codex 
Bezae),  by  the  Old  Latin  version,  and  by  the  quotations  in  the  ancient 
Latin  translation  of  Irenaeus ;  while  the  text  underlying  the  Peshito  is 
akin  to  the  later  type  called  "  Syrian,"  which  is  represented,  among  other 
authorities,  by  the  quotations  of  Chrysostom  and  (in  the  Gospels)  by  A 
(Codex  Alexandrinus).  In  other  words,  the  Curetonian  was  drawn  from 
an  ancient  freely  handled  Greek  text ;  while  the  Peshito,  if  originally 
translated  from  an  ancient  Greek  text,  was,  at  any  rate  at  some  time, 
i-onformed  to  a  later  "  edited  "  Greek  text. 

The  detailed  proof  of  the  priority  of  the  Curetonian  is  too  lengthy  to 
give  in  an  article,  but  a  few  specimens  of  its  readings  may  be  given  here, 
to  seirve  rather  as  illustrations  than  as  a  proof  of  the  conclusion  generally 
accepted.  These  specimens  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  (1)  Headings 
peculiar  to  the  Curetonian;  (2)  Curetonian  readings  supported  by 
"  Western,"  i.e.  by  Early  Latin  or  Grseco-Latin,  authority ;  (3)  Headings 
of  intrinsic  interest  shaded  by  the  Curetonian  with  any  other  important 
authorities. 

1.  The  following    readings,  as    far    as  we  know  at    present,  are 
peculiar  to  the  Curetonian,  at  least  to  the  "  Old  Syriac  :  " — 

Matt  ilL  16,  ^  [The  Spirit  of  God]  descended  as  a  dove,  and  rested  upon 

Him  "  (so  also  S.).    The  Greek  has,  *'  descending  as  a  dove,  and  coming 

Dpon  Ilim."    The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  according  to  Jerome, 

^      Jnakes  the  voice  from  heaven  say, "  My  Son,  in  all  the  prophets  I  was 

""     airaitiDg  Thee,  that  Thou  mightest  come,  and  that  I  might  rest  in  Thee." 
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Cureton  relies  on  some  coincidences  like  this  between  the  Curetonian  and 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  to  support  his  view  that  the 
Curetonian  St.  Matthew  is  not  a  translation  from  the  Greek,  but  a  recension 
of  the  original  Aramaic  GospeL  The  exact  expression, ''  $tnd  rested  upon 
Him,"  is,  however,  found  both  in  C.  and  S.  in  John  i.  32. 

Luke  xi.  19,  "  But  if  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils  from  your  sons, 
by  whom  do  your  sons  cast  them  out  ?  "  The  addition  of  the  words, 
"  from  your  sons,"  seems  to  have  arisen  from  an  easy  corruption  of  the 
ordinary  text;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  corruption  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  happy  one,  and  adds  further  point  to  the  question.  [The  new 
Sinaitic  MS.  is  defective  here.] 

Luke  xxiii.  9,  "  But  Jesus  answered  him  [Pilate]  not  a  word,  as  if 
he  had  not  leen  there.''  The  words  in  italics  are  added  in  C,  but  not  in 
S.  They  are  usually  taken  to  refer  to  our  Lord,  though  it  seems  that 
they  might  equally  well  apply  to  Pilate.^  They  have  been  compared 
with  the  words  describing  the  fastening  of  our  Lord  to  the  cross  in  the 
apocryphal  Gospel  of  Peter,  "  He  kept  silence,  as  suffering  no  pain." 

Luke  xxiii.  48,  "  They  returned  [from  the  Crucifixion]  beating  their 
breasts,  and  saying.  Woe  to  m !  what  has  happened  to  us  ?  Woe  to  us 
because  of  our  sins  I "  The  words  in  italics  have  a  parallel  in  the  newly 
discovered  fragment  of  the  Petrine  Gospel.  We  there  read,  **They 
began  to  beat  themselves,  and  say.  Woe  to  our  sins !  The  judgment  has 
drawn  near  and  the  end  of  Jerusalem."  A  manuscript  of  the  Old  Latin 
reads,  ^'  Woe  to  us  !  the  things  that  are  done  to-day  because  of  our  sins,  for 
the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  has  drawn  near." 

[N.B. — S.  contains  the  Curetonian  reading  word  for  word.] 
2.  Eeadings  of  the  Curetonian  supported  by  "  Western  "  authority, 
e.g.  by  the  Codex  Bezae  or  by  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Latin. 

Matt.  i.  16,  "  Jacob  begat  [n^iK  =  Hebrew  n^in]  Joseph,  to  whom 
was  espoused  Mary  the  Virgin,  who  brought  forth  [m^  =  Hebrew  rr6^  | 
Jesus  the  Christ."  So  some  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Latin.  English  R.Y., 
"  the  husband  of." 

Matt.  i.  19  and  24 :  we  find  in  the  Curetonian  the  same  avoidance 
of  the  terms  "  husband  "  and  "  wife  "  as  applied  to  Joseph  and  Mary.  In 
ver.  19  we  have  simply,  "Joseph  being  a  just  man,"  and  in  ver.  24, 
"  he  took  Mary."  The  Greek  has,  "  Joseph  her  husband  "  and  "  took 
his  wife." 

Note  :  The  Sinaitic  palimpsest  strangely  reads,  "  Jacob  begat  Joseph ; 
Joseph,  to  whom  was  espoused  Mary  the  Virgin,  begat  Jesus  called 
Christ."  The  corruption  of  "  who  brought  forth  "  into  "  begat "  is  a 
particularly  easy  one  in  the  Syriac  of  this  passage,  especially  as  ^*  begat " 
occurs  in  each  of  the  preceding  fourteen  verses.  A  nodding  scribe  might 
also  repeat  the  name  "Joseph,"  because  all  the  preceding  names  are 
repeated.    If  the  alteration  was  intentional,  and  made  by  sectaries  holding 

*  Not  80  with  a  similar  addition  in  the  Old  Latin  MS.  e,  **  quasi  non  andiens.*" 
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that  our  Lord's  birth  was  not  supernatural,  it  is  a  very  unhappy  one.  If 
there  was  nothing  supernatural,  why  should  the  name  of  His  mother  be 
introduced  at  all  ?  and  why  should  she  be  described  as  '^  espoused  "  rather 
than  "  married/'  and  as  "  the  Virgin  "  ?  Further,  we  must  not  exclude 
the  possibility  of  the  action  of  an  unintelligent  scribe,  with  no  thought 
of  doctrinal  consequences,  who  might  add  a  link  to  the  genealogy  which 
i^eemed  to  him  to  be  wanting.  But  careless  corruption,  or  careless 
correction,  or  wilful  dogmatism,  whichever  it  be,  has  only  obscured  and 
not  obliterated  what  St.  Matthew  wrote. 

Luke  ix.  55  (our  Lord's  rebuke  to  James  and  John,  who  wished  to 
(.*all  down  fire  on  the  churlish  Samaritans).  C.  reads,  ^'  And  He  said,  Ye 
know  not  of  what  spirit  ye  are,"  with  D  and  most  manuscripts  of  the 
Old  Latin,  and  gives  also  the  secoitid  clause,  ^'  For  the  Son  of  man  is  not 
come  to  destroy*  lives,  but  to  save,"  with  six  manuscripts  of  the  Old 
r^atin.    Both  clauses  are  omitted  in  M,  A,  B,  C,  and  also  in  S. 

Luke  xxiL  43,  44  (the  appearance  of  the  angel  at  the  agony  and  the 
bloody  sweat) :  C.  contains  both  verses,  only  omitting  '^  from  heaven  " 
after  ^  angeL"  Other  authorities  containing  the  verses  are  K*,  D,  the  Old 
Latin,  Justin  Martyr,  and  Lrenseus.  The  passage  is  ^'  an  early  Western 
interpolation  "  (Hort).  Among  the  authorities  against  it  are  A,  B,  and  S. 
(which  here  again  differs  from  C). 

3.  The  following  table  will  further  illustrate  the  relation  between 
the  Curetonian  and  other  authorities,  particularly  with  the  newly  discovered 
Sinaitic  MS. : — 

Matt  i.  25 :         (Peshito)  «*  She  bionght  forth  her  800,  the  fint-born.*' 

(Caretonian)  *'Sbe  brought  forth  a  Bon.'*    (So  K,  B,  Z,  and  most  Old  Latin 

MSS.) 
(Sinaitic)  **  She  bronght  him  forth  a  Son.** 
Matt  Ti  13 :       (P.)  ^  For  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory  "  \  omitted  in 

(a)  "  For  Thine  ii  the  kingdom  and  the  glory  "  /  K,  B,  D,  Z. 

(8.)  [defocttye]. 
Lake  iL  14 :        (P.)  '*  Upon  earth  peace,  and  good  news  [or,  *  good  hope ']  for  men.*' 

(C.)  [defective]. 

(S.)  "  Peace  in  the  earth,  and  reoonoUiation  for  men." 
Lake  x.  41,  42 :  (P.)  **  liartha,  Martha,  thou  art  anxious  and  troubled  about  many  things, 

but  that  which  is  neecied  is  one." 
(G.)  **  Martha,  Martha,  anxiety  and  distress  for  Me  is  present  with  thee  about 

many  tilings,  but  one  tiling  is  needed." 
(8.)  Simply, "  Martha,  Martha,  Mary  hath  chosen  for  her  the  good  part  which 
shaQ  not  be  taken  from  her."    (So  D  and  manuscripts  of  the  Old 
Latin.    K,  B  read,  hxiytv  Zi  ivrtM  XP*^*  ^  Irof .) 
Luke  X.  1 :         (P.)  *' After  these  things  Jesus  set  apart  from  His  disciples  others,  seventy." 

(So  K,  A,  G.) 
(G.)  "And  after  these  things  He  set  apart  others  also,  seventy  imd  (tva.** 

(80  B,  D.) 
(S.)  **  And  after  these  things  He  set  apart  f^m  His  disciples  others,  seventy 
and  f  too." 
John  L  16 :         (P.)  "  The  only-begotten  One,  God,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  His  Father." 

(C)  **  The  only-begotten,  the  Son,  who  is  of  the  bosom  of  His  Father." 
(8.)  [defeottve]. 

50.  L— TOL.  VII. — THE  THINKER.  *' 


1 8  Biblical  TJiought. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  translation  rather  than  text^  the  following 
may  be  noticed : — 

In  the  Lord's  Prayer  the  fourth  petition  is,  "  Give  us  our  continual  ^ 
[or,  *  unfailing ']  daily  bread."  The  next  clause  (Matthew)  runs,  "  And 
forgive  us  our  debts,  in  order  that  we  also  may  forgive  our  debtors." 

The  ^^  Mary  "  mentioned  in  Luke  xxiv.  10  is  described  as  ^^  daughter  of 
James."  So  the  Didasealia — ^a  Syriac  work,  which  seems  to  be  an  earlier 
form  of  the  Apostolic  Gonatitutions — states  that  the  Lord  appeared  to  Mary 
Magdalene  and  Mary  daughter  of  James. 

Luke  xxiiL  9,  ''  And  he  questioned  Him  in  many  (iKavdiq)  words.'* 
Both  C.  and  S.  have,  '^  in  cunning  (hahktmdthd)  words." 

John  xiv.  17,  to  irvcv/ua  [r^c  aAiyOccac].  C.  takuslates  by  the  familiar 
feminine  substantive  ^^Buha,"  and  continues  to  keep  up  the  feminine 
construction  even  in  translating  iiatvog  (ver.  26).  The  Feshito,  on  the 
other  hand,  translates,  "  The  Spirit  of  Truth,  He  whom  the  world  cannot 
receive,"  making  an  instant  change  from  the  feminine  **  Bu^a "  to  the 
masculine  relative. 

John  xiv.  22 :  "  Judas  not  Iscariot "  appears  in  C.  as  "  Judas  Thomas," 
and  more  strangely  in  S.  as  ^^  Thomas  "  simply.  S.,  therefore,  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  speaker  of  ver.  5  and  that  of  ver.  22. 

Lastly,  some  details  of  the  Curetonian  MS.  itself  may  be  given.  It 
is  a  small  folio,  between  eleven  and  twelve  inches  in  height,  and  is  written 
in  a  fine  large  Estrangela  hand.  Doubtless  it  was  intended  for  Church 
use,  though  no  Lessons  ^ere  marked  in  it  by  the  original  scribe.  The 
titles  of  the  Gospels  and  the  first  word  of  each  Beatitude  are  written  in 
red  ink,  which  has  not  yet  lost  all  its  brightness.  The  letters  of  the 
rest  of  the  manuscript  are  in  every  shade  of  brown,  but  few  have  seriously 
faded. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  palaeographical  fact  connected  with  the 
manuscript  is  that  it  was  once  in  danger  of  losing  all  Its  distinctive 
features.  A  recent  hand,  perhaps  not  more  than  two  or  three  centuries 
old,  has  made  a  beginning  of  conforming  its  readings  to  the  Peshito. 
Starting  Ydth  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  this  corrector  has  partly  washed 
out,  partly  written  over  in  poor  black  ink,  the  original  readings.  Fortu- 
nately, the  work  has  not  proceeded  far.  Perhaps  the  corrector  found  too 
much  to  correct;  at  any  rate,  he  did  not  reach  the  end  of  the  great 
Sermon.  The  Curetonian  manuscript  is  thus,  as  regards  a  few  words — 
fortunately  only  a  few — ^a  palimpsest ;  it  escaped  further  damage,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  its  excellent  state  of  preservation.  If  we  ask  again  the  reason 
of  this  preservation,  the  answer  is,  I  think,  that  the  translation  of  which 
it  is  a  manuscript  was  quickly  superseded  by  the  Peshito.  The  Curetonian 
escaped  two  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  which  manuscripts  can  be  exposed, 
viz.  constant  use  and  exposure  to  light. 

^  So  S.  in  St  Luke ;  the  parallel  yene  in  Si  Matthew  Ib  loflt,  thongh  the  beginning  of  the 
Prayer  is  found. 
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With  regard  to  the  Sinaitic  MS.  it  may  be  briefly  said  that  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  it  is  later  than  Coreton's.  It  has  all  the  marks  of 
early  date,  e.g.  the  titles  of  the  Gospels  are  extremely  simple^  and  stops 
are  used  only  to  mark  the  end  of  paragraphs. 

TEE  PILLAR  APOSTLES  AND  TEE  GOSPELS. 

No.  I. 

By  Eev.  Pbof.  R.  J.  Knowlino,  M.A.,  King's  College,  London. 

The  testimony  of  St.  Paul  to  the  historical  Christ  would  be  materially 
strengthened,  if  it  could  be  shown  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  of 
the  writings  of  **  James,  Cephas,  and  John,  who  seemed  to  be  pillars '' 
(GraL  ii.  9).  An  agreement  between  St.  Paul  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Pillar  Apostles  on  the  other,  as  to  the  main  facts  of  the  gospel  history, 
would  justify  St.  Paul's  statement  to  the  Corinthian  Chureh,  ^'  Whether 
it  were  I  or  they,  so  we  preach,  and  so  ye  believed  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  11).  If 
we  oould  thus  appeal  to  the  witness  of  three  men  who  lived  in  closest 
intimacy  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  not  only  as  to  the  truth  of  the  great 
facts  of  His  life,  His  death,  His  resurrection,  but  also  as  to  the  belief  from 
the  beginning  in  His  Divine  personality,  not  merely  does  the  mythical 
theory  receive  another  damaging  blow,  but  no  room  is  left  for  the 
supposition  that  the  Christology  of  St.  Paul  was  at  variance  with  that  of 
the  early  Jewish  Christians,  or  that  we  owe  to  him  the  creation  of  the 
belief  in  the  unique  relationship  of  Christ  to  God. 

An  opponent  would  no  doubt  object  that  the  writings  ascribed  to  the 
Pillar  Apostles  are  by  no  means  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  accepted 
Epistles  of  St  Paid,  and  that  their  authenticity  cannot  possibly  be 
regarded  as  proved.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  case  on 
bdialf  of  at  least  two  of  these  writings  is  gaining  strength,  and  that 
hostile  criticism  has  been  compelled  to  place  them  at  an  earlier  date  than 
that  demanded  by  the  Tubingen  school  and  its  followers. 

With  regard  to  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  St.  James,  the  valuable  list 
given  by  Professor  Mayor,  in  his  most  important  work,^  might  be  increased 
and  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  names  of  H.  Ewald,  Gress,  De 
1^*6886086,  as  maintainers  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle ;  and,  amongst 
more  recent  critics,  by  the  names  of  Beyschlag  in  his  latest  writings,^ 
and  of  Nosgen^  in  Germany,  of  Bovon  in  France,  and  of  Hort  in 
England^  (although  the  two  latter  would  not  rank  the  Epistle  in 
«|U68tion  as  the  earliest  portion  of  the  New  Testament).  For  the  refuta- 
tion of  Ffleiderer's  views  as  to  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  Epistle, 

>  Tkt  EpMs  of  Si.  Jamei,  loirod.,  pp.  12i,  125. 

•  See  bit  Uhen  /aM,  L  pp.  62, 63  (1887),  and  hie  NeuitBiammUUehe  Theologie^l  329  (1891). 

*  Ge$MdUe  der  Neuiettammtaidten  Qf&nbamng,  a  p.  47,  A  (1893). 

«  ThMogie  du  N.  T.,  ii.  448»  ff.  (1894).     Hort,  Judaiiiie  ChriUianUy,  pp.  147,  149. 
rileo  Baauay,  Churdk  in  the  Boman  Empirt,  p.  349. 
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most  readers  will  probably  be  more  than  content  with  Professor  Mayor *ti 
searching  criticism ;  but  the  theory  of  Professor  Hamack^  to  whom  no 
reference  seems  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Mayor,  demands  a  brief  notice.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  this  theory  fails  to  commend  itself  to  Von 
Soden  (Hand'Commentary  iii.  2nd  part,  pp.  100,  146).^  According  to 
Hamack,'  the  Epistles  James,  1  Peter,  and  Jude  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
nameless  prophets  or  teachers,  who  assisted  the  apostles  in  the  itinerant 
work  which  characterized  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  its  first  days.  As 
time  went  on,  the  growing  tendency  to  refer  all  the  institutions  of  the 
early  Christian  Church  to  the  apostles  made  itself  felt  more  and  more. 
And  thus,  in  the  second  century,  the  apostles  were  credited  as  the  authors 
of  the  Epistles  in  question.^  But  if  this  theqry  is  correct,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  simple  and  modest  opening  of  the  address,  'SJames,  a 
servant  of  God,  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  or  to  see  why  the  First 
Epistle  of  St.  John  should  have  been  accepted  as  apostolic — an  Epistle 
which  commences  without  any  salutation  or  author's  name  (Yon  Soden, 
ubi  supra^  p.  146). 

The  evidence  for  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  will  be  considered 
later,  but  even  if,  after  considering  it,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say, 
with  Professor  Schmid,  that  this  Epistle,  although  the  ancient  Church 
ranked  it  amongst  the  Homologoumena,  must  be  received  as  genuine  from 
the  results  of  modem  criticism,^  we  are  at  least  justified  in  maintaining 
that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  place  it  at  an  earlier  date  than 
formerly.  The  alarm  which  we  may  feel  at  reading  the  list  of  authorities 
who  reject  this  Epistle,  compiled  by  W.  Bruckner,  in  his  Die  chrono- 
hgische  Beihenfolge  der  NetUestamenilichen  Brief  e  *  (1890),  is  very  consider- 
ably modified,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  nearly  every  one  of  them 
bases  his  position  upon  the  assumption,  which  Professor  Bamsay's  book 
has  shown  to  be  so  entirely  groundless,  that  the  reign  of  Trajan  is  the 
earliest  possible  date  for  the  letter  in  question. 

In  discussing  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,^  an  argtmient 

'  Yon  Soden,  although  he  pUoes  the  Epistle  in  the  fleooud  ceotnry*  makeB  a  aomewhat 
remarkable  conceasioii  on  p.  146  (lee  referenoe  aboye),  where  he  speakaof  personal  relations, 
or  a  oonnexion,  between  the  nnknown  author  and  the  head  of  the  Church  at  Jcrasalem.  Kr. 
Major  does  not  refer  to  Yon  Soden's  essay  in  the  Tolnme  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  Weixaabker 
(1892)  on  his  seventieth  birthday.  Yon  Soden  maintains  the  later  date  of  1  Peter  and  St. 
James,  bnt  admits  some  interesting  points  of  oonnexion  between  the  Epistles  and  the 
Gospels,  which  might  fairly  be  explained  by  oral  tradition,  and  not  by  presupposing  that 
the  writers  of  the  Epistles  must  have  bad  before  them  written  Gh>Bpel8.  Further  reference 
to  this  essay  will  be  made  below. 

*  See  his  edition  of  the  Didaehef  p.  106 ;  and  DogmengetthiMe,  i.  811, 2nd  edit 

'  For  a  criticism  of  Hamaok,  see  also  BoTon,  vbi  suprci^  p.  440;  and  Usteri,  in  his 
ComtMnthr  on  1  Peter,  2nd  part,  pp.  260,  S44;  and,  in  England,  Dr.  Sanday,  IrupiraUon^ 
pp.  875-882. 

«  Bibliiche  Theologie  de$  N,  T.,  p.  890  (1886X  5th  edit.  See  also  Bcyschlag,  Leben  /sra,  i. 
p.  62 ;  and  Godet,  InlrodwiUm  au  N,  T.,  t  p.  15  (1898). 

*  Page  78. 

'  It  would  be  beyond  our  scope  to  examine  the  supposition  that  the  writer  of  St.  Jamea 
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might  be  employed,  very  similar  to  that  which  was  worked  out  so  fully 

and  successfully  by  Bishop  Westcott  in  relation  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John ; 

and  as  we  study  the  Epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  St.  James,  the 

conviction  grows  upon  us  (1)  that  the  writer  was  a  Jew ;  (2)  that  he  was 

a  Jew  of  Palestine ;  (3)  that  he  was  a  hearer  and  a  friend  of  Jesus. 

To  enumerate  a  few  instances  which  support  this  conviction:  the 

writer  speaks  of  Abraham  as  *'  our  father  "  (ch.  ii.  21),  not  in  a  spiritual 

sense,  but  with  reference  to  a  fact  well  known  to  every  Jew ;  the  attempt 

of  critics,  mostly  of  the  Tubingen  school,  to  give  to  the  opening  words,  "  the 

twelve  tribes  which  are  of  the  iDispersion,"  a  spiritual  or  symbolic  meaning 

is  to  forget  that  we  are  dealing,  not  with  an  Apocalypse,  but  inth  the 

simple  inscription  of  an  intensely  practical  letter ;  the  writer  presupposes 

that  his  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Job  and  the 

prophets  (ch.  y.  11, 17) ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  very  example  of 

faith  (ch.  ii.  25),  which  is  supposed  to  prove  the  writer's  dependence  upon 

the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  therefore  to  point  to  a  late  date,  only 

shows  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Jewish  tradition.    We  may  further 

notice  the  stress  laid  by  the  writer  upon  the  unity  of  God  (ch.  ii.  19) ; 

upon  the  Decalogue,  as  it  is  evident  from  ch.  ii.  10, 11  that  he  means 

the  Mosaic  Law,  and  not,  as  is  sometimes  assumed,  the  new  Christian 

law,  to  which  a  second-century  writer  might  refer.    We  have,  too,  the 

significant  fact  that  the  writer,  alone  of  all  the  New  Testament  writers, 

uses  the  word  (wvayuyyi^f  not  {KicXyiafa,  for  the  place  of  Christian  worship 

(ch.  ii.  2),^  and  that  he  employs  specific  Jewish  formula  in  reproving 

the  light  and  unmoral  use  of  oaths  (ch.  ii.  12),  just  as  he  evidently 

presupposes  that  the  rich  masters,  as  well  as  the  labouring  poor,  are 

acquainted  with  the  Name,  the  specifically  Jewish  Name,  of  the  Lord  of 

hosts  (ch.  V.  4-6). 

But  the  writer  is  not  only  a  Jew :  he  is  a  Jew  of  Palestine.  In 
support  of  this  position,  we  are  able  to  refer  to  two  classes  of  allusions : 
(1)  social;  (2)  local.  With  regard  to  the  former,  no  one  insists  more 
strongly  than  Kenan,  that  the  social  life  depicted  in  the  Epistle  under 
review  fully  corresponds  with  the  state  of  Jerusalem  before  a.d.  70,  with 
its  glaring  contrasts  between  rich  and  poor,  and  the  growing  insolence 
of  the  wealthy  classes.    If  the  Epistle  had  been  written  later  than  the 

VM  dependent  upon  the  Shepherd  of  Hernuu.  A  perusal  of  the  two  writings  wiU  best  show 
how  untenable  this  position  is,  and  the  yalnable  note  of  B.  Weiss  may  be  consulted,  in  which 
hs  points  out  how  frequently  Hennas  leans  upon  St  James  {Eitdeitung  in  daa  N.  T.,  p.  87, 
2Dd  edit,  1S89>. 

>  Eren  Beuss  admits  that  the  word  ffvyay^tyii  poiuts  to  the  high  autiquity  of  the  Epistle 
{Qetdiiehle  der  heUigen  Schriflen  dee  N,  3\,  p.  222,  6th  edit.),  and  Weizdaoker  seems  almost 
driren  to  a  similar  conclusion  by  the  force  of  the  same  word  iDae  apostolieche  Zeikdler,  p. 
379).  For  other  testimony  as  to  its  significance,  see,  amongst  more  recent  writers,  Nosgen, 
MmprOt  p-  51;  and  the  remarks  of  Br.  Sauday,  Inepiration^  p.  845.  Befereuoes  should  also 
henmde  to  B.  Weiss,  Eifdeitung  in  doe  N,  T.,  p.  878,  2nd  edit ;  aud  to  Mangold's  edition  of 
6ieek*8  EinUitung  in  doe  N,  T.,  p.  707.  Dr.  Hort,  on  the  other  baud,  declines  to  lay  so  much 
liress  upon  the  \rord  in  question  (ybi  euproy  p.  150). 
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year  mentioned,  the  writer  conld  not  have  emphasized  the  social  rank 
and  richeSy  which  no  longer  existed ;  and  with  the  loss  of  Jewish  position 
and  wealth,  there  was  also  involyed  the  loss  of  the  influence  and  power 
to  persecute.  Benan  is  undoubtedly  justified  in  maintaining  that  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  introduced  such  changes  into  the  situation  of  Judaism 
and  Christianity  that  one  can  easily  distinguish  between  a  writing' 
subsequent  to  that  great  catastrophe,  and  a  writing  contemporaneous 
with  the  third  temple.^ 

No  doubt  the  local  allusions,  with  which  the  Epistle  abounds,  appeal 
with  varying  force  to  different  minds,  but  no  one  could  read  the  list 
given  by  Beyschlag,  or  Mayor,  or  Salmon,^  without  feeling  that  it  contains 
just  the  kind  of  allusions  which  might  be  expected  from  a  Jew  of  Palestine, 
and  that  a  somewhat  more  definite  value  might  fairly  be  assigned  to  it 
than  that  allowed  by  Beuss.^  Hug,  in  his  valuable  remarks  on  these 
local  allusions,  points  out  that,  whilst  jnany  of  them — e.g.  references  to  figs^ 
oil,  wine — are  so  general  that  they  might  apply  to  many  other  countries* 
yet  that  others  belong  more  peculiarly  to  Palestine ;  e.g,  chs.  i.  11 ;  iii.  11, 
12;  V.  17, 18. 

In  this  same  connexion  reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  remark* 
able  fondness  of  the  author  for  parabolic  imagery,  so  characteristic  of 
Jewish  teaching,  and  especially,  it  would  seem,  common  in  Galilee  * — a 
fondness  which  gains  in  iiiterest  when  we  remember  how  our  Lord  Him- 
self loved  to  clothe  His  thoughts  in  parables  and  proverbs. 

If  we  desire  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Epistle  more  precisely,  and  to 
define  accurately  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  whom  the  ?n'iter  addresses, 
there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  they  were  Jewish  Christians 
scattered  abroad  through  the  southern  parts  of  Syria.  There  are  notices, 
both  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Acts,  which  point  to  numerous  Jewish 
residents  in  the  land  of  Syria  (Matt.  iv.  24).  Thither  the  fugitives  fix)m 
Jerusalem  fled  after  the  death  of  Stephen  (see  also  Acts  xL  19) ;  thither 
also  had  Saul  been  despatched  to  bring  the  Christian  prisoners  bound  to 
Jerusalem  (Acts  ix.  2).  In  Syria,  no  less  than  in  Galilee,  the  Greek 
tongue  was  current,  and  even  to  the  time  of  Titus  the  local  synagogues 
appear  to  have  preserved  their  judicial  powers.'^  It  may  be  that  other 
countries  were  included  in  the  writer's  thoughts ;  but  whether  this  was  so 

>  VAntechrUi,  lDtK)d.,  p.  12,  3rd  edit 

*  Beysohlag,  Der  Brief  des  Jacohus^  5th  edit  (in  Meyer's  KommetUar\  p.  42  (o(nnp.  pp. 
8,  9);  Mayor,  vbi  ntprt^  Introd.,  p.  118;  Sftlmon,  JtUrodwstion  to  the  N,  T,,  p.  453,  5th  edit.; 
and  see  also  Farrar,  Menages  of  the  Book$,  p.  405.  The  striking  imagery,  so  natnral  in 
Palestine,  of  such  a  passage  as  ch.  iii.'  12,  is  rightly  appreciated  hy  H.  Ewald,  Jakohos* 
Sendaohreiben,  T^,  206. 

*  Le8  JEpiires  CaOioUquet,  pp.  112, 113. 

*  Mayor,  ubi  Bupra,  Introd^  p.  42 ;  comp.  Nosgen,  ubi  8upraf  p.  42 ;  and  the  interesting  and 
valnahle  articles  of  the  late  Dr.  Samnel  Odx,  in  the  SxpotUoTt  L  65  and  iy.  448»  4th  series. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Dr.  Cox  speaks  of  the  Epistle  as  ^  the  first  Christian  docnment  thai 
was  given  to  the  world,  the  first  of  all  the  New  Testament  Scriptures." 

*  Beyschlag,  Der  Brief  dee  Jaocbue^  p.  14. 
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or  not,  he  evidently  has  ever  in  view  his  countrymen  pursuing  their  enter- 
prise and  commerce — in  some  cases  buying  and  selling  and  getting  gain ; 
in  others,  eating  the  bread  of  carefulness,  and  tempted  to  murmur  against 
(jod  for  the  cruel  injustice  which  their  rich  Jewish  neighbours  and 
t*oimtrymen  were  inflicting  upon  themi.  For  nothing  is  more  arbitrary 
than  to  refer  the  dragging  before  the  judgment-seats  mentioned  in  ch.  ii. 
<>  to  judicial  persecution  by  the  Boman  State.^  The  very  process  which 
is  emphasized,  viz.  the  compelling  to  blaspJieme  (ch.  ii.  7),^  points  to  some- 
thing specifically  Jewish  (comp.  Acts  xiii.  45 ;  xxvL  11) ;  arid  the  earlier 
writers  of  the  Tubingen  school,  who  date  the  Epistle  from  the  reign  of 
Tnqan,  are  well  rebuked  by  Beuss,  whilst  even  within  the  school  itself 
a  modifying  influence  has  been  at  work.  Nothing  coidd  be  more 
emphatic  than  Hilgenfeld^s  statement  that  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  not 
of  Trajan,  marks  the  time  of  composition.^  The  whole  contrast,  which 
pervades  the  Epistle,  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  is  best  explained,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  regarding  both  as  of  Jewish  nationality.  Certainly  it 
crowns  the  absurdity  of  the  representation  of  the  Epistle  as  written  in  the 
second  century,  with  a  conciliatory  tendency,  to  reconcile  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians,  the  former  being  ^^  the  poor  "  and  the  latter  *^  the  rich," 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  writer  has  nothing  wherewith  to  conciliate 
his  opponents  than  a  prophecy  of  destruction  and  the  thunder  of  the  last 
judgment^ 

It  is  not  too  much  to  add  that  the  social  conditions  thus  briefly 
described  presuppose  a  very  ec^ly  period  of  the  apostolic  age.  In  fact, 
the  Epistle  does  not  contain  any  allusion  whatever  to  the  burning  question 
at  issue  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians,  as  to  the  admission  of  the 
latter  to  the  Church  of  Christ.^  Nosgen,  indeed,  has  recently  maintained 
that  the  silence  of  the  Epistle  as  to  the  conditions  agreed  upon  by  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  does  not  of  necessity  demand  such  an  early  date  as 
U).  40,  since  in  purely  Jewish-Christian  communities  no  question  could 
have  arisen  of  a  right  relationship  towards  Gentile  believers.  But  both 
Nosgen  and  B.  Weiss,  who  agrees  with  him  in  this  criticism,  are  at  one  in 
pladng  the  Epistle  at  a  very  early  date — at  the  commencement  of  the 
fifties. 

But  if  the  case  stands  thus,  who  was  more  likely  to  speak  with  effect 
to  all  classes  than  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord?  Who  was  more 
likely  to  secure  a  hearing  amongst  the  rich,  and  to  commend  patience  to 
the  poor,  than  James  the  Just,  the  head  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem, 

'  See  the  i«marks  of  Professor  Bamsay,  Chureh  in  the  Boman  Empire,  p.  349. 

'  The  oontezt,  too,  is  yery  Jewish,  if  we  zender  it  *'the  honourable  Name  which  was  called 
opoo  TOO,"  since  the  phrase  has  many  paraUels  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  (see  Beyschlag, 
^npra^  p.  111).  It  is  a  striking  coincidence  that  this  same  phrase  recurs  in  the  few  words 
of  St  Jamea  which  are  recorded  elsewhere  (Acts  xt.  17). 

'  EinUiitrng  in  das  N.  T.,  pi  541. 

*  Mangold,  who  rejects  1  Peter,  while  he  still  maintains  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle 
(•f  8t  James,  natea  this  argument  as  appealing  to  him  most  convincingly  (ubi  $upnh  p.  707). 
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whose  esteem  was  high  even  amongst  his  unbelieving  countrymen  ?  Tlie 
writer  calls  himself  ^^  JameSy  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  (ch.  i.  1)  ; 
and.  the  only  fair  account  of  this  simple  and  modest  title  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  Lord's  brother,  and  therefore  stood  in  no  need 
of  distinguishing  himself  from  othei^  who  bore  the  same  name.  A  forger 
would  haye  been  only  too  anxious  to  claim  such  a  title  and  distinction  as 
'^  the  brother  of  the  Lord/'  if  merely  to  vindicate  his  authority ;  but  if  the 
readers  of  the  Epistle  knew  that  its  author  possessed  that  high  distinction 
according  to«the  flesh,  we  can  understand  the  reason  of  its  omission  and 
the  absence  of  the  self-assertion.  It  is  admitted  by  Beuss  and  Benan,  who 
leave  the  question  of  the  actual  authorship  of  the  Epistle  an  open  one, 
that  all  its  contents  agree  with  what  we  know  or  may  conjecture  of  the 
religious  views  and  character  of  James,  the  pillar  apostle.^  And  if  we 
cannot  positively  assert  that  he  was  a  hearer  of  our  Lord,  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  he  would  naturally  acquaint  himself  with  the  side  of  His 
teaching  so  prominent  in  this  Epistle,  in  which  Christianity  appears  as  the 
fulfilment  of  the  old  covenant,  and  with  that  aspect  of  it,  in  relation  to 
the  Law,  which  would  impress  the  mind  of  a  pious  Israelite.^  On  a  future 
occasion  an  endeavour  will  be  made  to  show  how  far  the  WTiter  was 
acquainted  with  the  words,  the  life,  and  the  Person  of  our  Lord. 

THE  DATE  OF  TEE  BOOK  OF  DANIEL. 

By  Bev.  Geo.  Douglas. 

Important  and  interesting  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  date  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel  by  the  excavations  which  have  been  made  in  the  East. 
It  transpires  that  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  had  a  singular  method 
of  computing  their  regnal  years.  Instead  of  reckoning  from  the  day  of 
accession,  they  generally  counted  from  the  following  New  Year's  Day.^ 
When  they  had  to  refer  to  the  year  in  which  a  king  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  they  called  it  the  year  of  his  accession,  or  the  year  in  which  he 
began  to  reign,  or  simply  the  year  of  his  reign ;  and  what  was  technically 
called  his  "first  year"  did  not  begin  till  the  New  Year's  Day.  The 
broken  year  was  assigned  to  the  king  with  whom  it  began.  Their  method 
had  this  advantage — ^that  in  computing  a  long  period  they  had  simply  to 
sum  up  the  reigns  of  the  kings ;  there  was  no  overlapping.  And  to  a 
people  with  an  ancient  history,  and  no  Anno  Domini  from  which  to  count, 
that  was  of  no  little  consequence.  The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  reckoned 
the  portion  which  remained  after  the  day  of  accession  as  the  "  first  year, 
the  New  Year's  Day  introducing  a  "  second  year. 


*  See,  too,  amongst  more  recent  writers,  Botod,  uhi  iupra^  p.  446 ;  and  Hort,  %tbi  supra, 
p.  152. 

*  Schmid,  tibi  tupra,  p.  374.     The  whole  treatment  of  the  Epistle  by  Schmid  is  moat 
valuable.    Of.  also  Hort,  td)i  supra,  p.  151. 

*  See  Geo.  Smith's  Assf/rian  DiscoverieB,  p.  386;  and  his  Assyrian  Canon^  p.  21. 
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This  difference  in  method  explains  an  apparent  error  in  the  opening 
veraes  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  It  is  there  said  that  '^  in  the  third  year  of 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  King  of  Judah  came  Nebuchadnezzar  King  of 
Babylon  nnto  Jerusalem,  and  besieged  it ;  and  the  Lord  gave  Jehoiakim 
EiBg  of  IJndah  into  his  hand."  In  Jeremiah  the  campaign  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  which  that  siege  took  place  is,  on  the  contrary,  referred  more 
than  once  to  the  fourth  year,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  in  the 
begimiing  of  the  fourth  year  the  siege  had  not  yet  commenced.  Before 
the  present-day  Assyrian  explorations,  this  apparent  discrepancy  caused 
much  contention.  Some  held  it  to  be  evidence  that  the  Book  of  Daniel 
was  unreliable  as  history  and  of  late  date ;  while  others  invented  ingenious 
theories  to  prove  that  the  dates  were  not  inconsistent.  Even  to  this  day, 
writers  who  have  not  followed  the  researches  in  the  East  continue  to  range 
themselves  on  their  respective  sides,  not  knowing  that  the  difficulty  has 
vanished,  and  that  what  a  prophet  in  Judah  spoke  of  as  a  king's  "  fourth 
year/'  a  statesman  in  Babylon,  trained  in  "  the  learning  and  tongue  of 
the  Chaldeans,"  called  the  "  third." 

Now,  the  question  arises — How  did  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
come  to  use  the  Babylonian  method  ?  If  the  writer  was  Daniel  himself, 
the  answer  is  easy ;  no  other  method  would  occur  to  him — ^he  had  been 
trained  to  that  from  his  youth,  and  had  used  it  all  his  life.  But  if  the 
author  was  a  Jew  in  the  Holy  Land,  writing  as  late  as,  say,  B.C.  168,  and 
laying  the  scene  of  his  book  in  Babylon  from  B.C.  605  downward,  how  did 
he  come  to  compute  after  the  Babylonian  fashion  ?  It  may  be  thought 
that,  unless  he  was  careless,  he  could  not  commit  the  anomaly  of  making 
Daniel  write  as  a  Jew  in  Palestine.  But  how  did  he  know  that  it  would 
have  been  an  anomaly  for  Daniel  to  say  the  "  fourth  year  "  ?  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  descendants  of  the  exiles  were  familiar  with  Babylonian 
methods.  That,  however,  is  not  in  keeping  with  all  that  we  know  of  them. 
The  Chronicler,  e.g.y  when  \\Triting  on  the  period  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
invasions,  names  the  same  years  for  the  reigns  as  the  Books  of  Kings  and 
Jeremiah,  instead  of  adopting  the  Babylonian  style,  although  it  is  common 
to  place  him  a  century  and  a  haK  nearer  to  the  Captivity  than  was  the 
supposed  author  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  The  writer  of  the  First  Book  of 
Esdras  does  the  same,  and  apparently  without  being  conscious  that  the 
Babylonians  had  a  style  differing  from  that  of  the  Jews.  Indeed,  so  little 
acquaintance  has  he  with  the  relation  of  his  people  to  Babylon,  that  he 
eannot  quote  from  the  Chronicler  on  that  subject  without  misrepresenting 
important  facts.  The  Chronicler  tells  us  that  Nebuchadnezzar  bound 
Jehoiakim  ^^  to  carry  him  to  Babylon,"  leaving  us  to  understand,  as  we 
might  gather  from  other  narratives,  that  he  was  never  taken  thither.  But 
the  author  of  1  Esdras,  like  many  writers  after  him,  misunderstanding  the 
statement,  boldly  alters  it  into  "  carried  him  to  Babylon."  Nor  is  that  a 
solitary  misquotation.  When  we  come  to  the  Book  of  Judith,  however, 
we  find  its  author  so  unfamiliar  with  the  countrs'-  in  which  his  fathers 
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had  their  bondage,  that  he  not  only  calls  Nebuchadnezzar  habitually  by 
the  name  of  '^  the  King  of  the  Assyrians,'*  but,  beginning  at  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  reign,  he  makes  him  rule  in  Nineveh,  and  march  with  his  army 
in  and  out  of  that  city  as  his  capital,  although  Nineveh  had  ceased  to 
exist  before  ever  Nebuchadnezzar  came  to  the  throne. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  while  some  educated  Jews  of  the  late  centuries 
after  the  Exile  knew  little  of  Babylon,  may  not  the  writer  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel  have  had  access  to  documents  which  are  now  unknown  ?  Berosus, 
a  Chaldean  priest,  e.g,y  wrote  annals  from  which  Josephus  quotes.  May 
this  author  not  have  had  the  use  of  such  ?  Well,  Josephus,  with  all  his 
use  of  Berosus,  knew  nothing  of  the  Assyrian  method  of  reckoning  time, 
and  he  has  made  many  errors  in  his  history  of  the  period  in  consequence ; 
but  still  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  our  author  did  not  learn  the 
System  of  dates  from  old  documents ;  and  if  he  was  an  artful  writer,  he 
might,  while  telling  us  (Dan.  ix.  2)  that  he  had  specially  studied  Jeremiah's 
numbers,  use  in  his  own  opening  sentence  a  number  which  had  the 
appearance  of  differing  from  that  of  the  older  prophet.  And  to  make  the 
artifice  more  complete,  he  might  refrain  from  stating  that  his  Babylonian 
'^  third  year  "  was  the  same  as  Jeremiah's  '^  fourth."  But  is  that  probable  ? 

It  may  yet  further  be  suggested  that  the  Babylonian  ^^  third  year  " 
may,  after  all,  not  have  been  intended  here ;  that  the  ''  third  "  may  have 
been  a  mere  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  or  even  of  a  copyist ;  and 
that  it  may  be  only  by  a  piece  of  singularly  good  fortune  that,  after 
having  puzzled  the  scholars  of  all  the  centuries,  it  tiums  out,  under  modem 
Assyriology,  to  coincide  with  the  Jewish  "  fourth  year."  Or,  the  writer 
may  have  correctly,  but  ignorantly,  copied  the  date  from  a  Babylonian 
list.  That,  however,  is  not  the  only  coincidence  in  the  book.  As  we  read 
on  in  the  first  and  second  chapters,  we  come  upon  another,  to  which  none 
of  these  suggestions  will  apply.  It  is  said  next  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
carried  off  Daniel  and  his  Mends,  and  gave  instructions  to  have  them 
trained  three  years,  so  that  they  might  stand  before  the  king ;  that  after 
the  three  years  the  king  communed  with  them ;  and,  lastly,  that  in  the 
king's  ^^9ecorkd  year"  Daniel  interpreted  his  dream.  Here  the  old  dis> 
crepancy  reappears,  and  this  time  in  an  aggravated  form,  for  the  variance 
is  not  now  between  two  passages  in  different  books,  but  between  two 
verses  in  the  same  passage.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  those  youths 
to  Babylon,  he  was  himself  hastening  home  to  secure  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  father.  His  sovereignty,  therefore,  and  their  captivity  began 
together ;  and  the  question  is — How  could  he  be  in  the  "  second  year  "  of 
his  reign  after  they  had  been  ^^  three  years  "  in  training  ?  According  to 
the  Jewish  method  of  counting,  it  would  have  been  impossible ;  but  to  a 
Babylonian  nothing  was  simpler.  Their  first  year  of  training  fell  in  the 
king's  *' accession  year;"  their  second,  in  his  so-called  ''first  year,"  and 
their  third,  in  the  ''  second  year  of  his  reign."  Now,  these  are  not  numbers 
which  could  have  been  stumbled  upon  by  accident.    Nor  are  they  ancient 
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blnndeis  made  correct  by  modem  research.  Nor  could  they  have  been 
colled  from  Berosus  or  other  Chaldean  historians,  for  they  could  hardly 
haye  come  within  the  scope  of  their  annals.  We  are  driven,  in  fact,  to 
the  conclusion  that  our  autiior,  unlike  the  Jews  of  his  supposed  late  time, 
was  familiar  with  the  Babylonian  method  of  counting,  and  so  familiar 
that  that  method  came  to  his  pen  more  readily  than  the  Jewish.  , 

But  the  greatest  diflSculty  of  all  remains.  What  of  the  readers  ? 
The  writer  is  supposed  to  be  addressing  men  of  the  time  of  Antiochus. 
That  was  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  date  commonly  ascribed  to  the 
Chronicler,  who  used  the  Jewish  method  alone,  perhaps  not  even  knowing 
that  for  a  short  period  of  their  history  his  ancestors  counted  after  a 
different  fashion.  It  was,  moreover,  approaching  the  time  when  educated 
Jews,  such  as  the  authors  of  the  First  Book  of  Esdras  and  the  Book  of 
Judith,  had  so  completely  lost  the  knowledge  of  Babylonish  matters  of 
the  period  of  the  Exile  as  to  make  blunders  like  those  mentioned.  It  was 
approaching  the  time  when  so  well-informed  a  writer  as  Josephus  was 
ignorant  of  a  Babylonish  method  of  computation,  and  was  unable  to 
handle  his  facts  in  consequence.  And  yet  our  writer  presumed  upon  such 
familiarity  with  these  things  on  the  part  of  his  readers,  that  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  explain  that  when,  in  his  opening  sentence,  he  wrote 
the  ''third  year/'  he  meant  the  same  as  Jeremiah,  who  called  it  the 
''  fourth ;  '*  and  that  in  a  book  in  which  he  calls  special  attention  to 
Jeremiah's  numbers  by  saying  that  he  has  been  devoting  himself  to  their 
study ;  and,  above  all,  when  the  numbers  given  by  Jeremiah  are  connected 
with  the  year  under  consideration. 

In  conclusion,  many  questions  have  to  be  considered  in  settling  the 
date  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  The  present  paper  has  occupied  itself  only 
with  one — a  question  which  its  writer  has  not  seen  discussed  elsewhere. 
If  a  late  date  is  assumed  for  the  book,  he  does  not  see  how  the  difficulty 
submitted  is  to  be  met.  But  once  allow  that  the  author  was  a  statesman 
in  Babylon,  trained  in  the  learning  and  tongue  of  the  Chaldeans,  and 
nsing  their  methods  all  his  life,  and  that  his  readers  resided  in  or  around 
the  same  capital, — then  in  connexion  with  this  question  all  is  plain. 


EXPOSITORY    THOUGHT. 

SOIJCB  PROMINENT  DIFFICULTIES  IN  TEE  GOSPELS. 

V.   THE  TWO  GENEALOGIES. 

By  Eev.  Professor  A.  Roberts,  D.D. 

Those  who  delight  to  discover  and  parade  so-called  discrepancies  in  the 
Gospels,  find  a  large  amount  of  various  material  presented  to  them,  with- 
out any  trouble,  in  the  two  genealogies  of  Christ  which  are  set  forth  by 
the  evangelists.    Writers  like  Strauss  seem  to  rub  their  hands  with  glee 
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in  dealing  with  this  subject.    Thus  he  says  [TSenx)  Life  of  Jems,  Engl, 
trans.,  p.  16) — 

**  If  the  genealogies  are  taken  as  hfstorioal  records,  the  discrepancy  between  them  requires, 
above  CTerything,  to  be  explained.  How  can  Joseph  have  been  at  the  same  time  a  son  of 
Jacob  and  of  Heli?  how  have  descended  from  David  at  the  same  time  through  Solomon  and 
the  kings,  and  again  through  Nathan  and  a  line  not  royal?" 

To  the  same  effect  he  expresses  himself  in  his  earlier  work,  as  follows 
(Daa  Leben  Jesu,  i.  146) : — 

"The  principal  difficulty  Ues  in  this— that  Luke,  for  the  most  part,  assigns  to  Jesus  for 
ancestors  difiTerent  persons  from  those  given  by  Matthew. . . .  The  point  truly  desperate  is  that, 
from  David  to  the  reputed  father,  of  Jesus,  with  the  exception  of  two  names  in  the  middle, 
all  the  names  are  quite  different  in  the  genealogies  of  Luke  and  liatthew.  According  to 
Matthew,  the  father  of  Joseph  was  called  Jacob;  according  to  Luke,  his  name  was  Heli. 
According  to  Matthew,  the  son  of  David  through  whom  Joseph  descended  from  that  king 
was  Solomon;  according  to  Luke  it  was  Nathan.  .  .  .  The  difference  Jjetween  the  two  lists 
appears  to  constitute  a  complete  contradiction  (ein  volkommener  Widenpruehy* 

Soine  surprise  may,  perhaps,  be  felt  that  it  did  not  occur  to  Strauss 
that  this  was  really  too  easy  a  triumph.  A  child  could  see,  at  a  glance, 
how  diverse  are  the  lists  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  It  certainly  did 
not  require  an  adept  in  "  the  higher  criticism "  to  make  this  discovery ; 
and  it  hardly  becomes  one  professing  to  be  such  to  indulge  in  so  great 
jubilation  over  it.  Moreover,  this  is  a  case  in  which  "  out  of  the  eater 
colneth  forth  meat."  The  striking  diversity,  or,  if  any  one  prefers  to  say, 
contradiction,  between  the  genealogies  presented  by  the  two  evangelists 
respectively,  proves,  at  least,  the  independence  of  the  writers.  This  is 
the  clear  verdict  of  common  sense  on  looking  at  the  matter.  Had  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  written  in  collusion,  or  had  the  one  copied  from 
the  other,  care  would  assuredly  have  been  taken  to  avoid  any  appearance 
of  contrariety.  We  hail,  therefore,  the  differences  which  appear  in  their 
lists  as  plain  evidence  that  we  have  in  the  writers  two  independent 
witnesses  to  the  gospel  history.  This  is  a  most  important  point,  too 
often  lost  sight  of,  or  abandoned,  by  Christian  apologists  at  the  present 
day.  It  has  been  put  very  strongly,  but  not,  I  believe,  too  strongly,  by 
Bean  Alford,  in  his  remarks  on  Luke  iii.  23.    He  says — 

"  If  no  other  proof  were  in  existence  of  the  total  independence  of  the  present  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Luke,  their  genealogies  would  furnish  what  I  conceive  to  be  an  undeniable  one. 
Is  it  possible  that  either  of  these  evangelists  could  have  set  down  his  genealogy  with  that  of 
the  other  before  him?  Would  no  remark  have  been  made  on  their  many  and  (on  such  a 
supposition)  unaccountable  variations?'* 

It  cannot,  of  course,  be  denied  that  many  diflScult  questions  arise 
in  ccmnexion  with  these  genealogies.  Whether  placed  side  by  side  for 
comparison,  or  whether  viewed  each  by  itself,  they  present  much  which 
tasks  the  power  of  an  exegete  to  the  uttermost.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should,  with  Alford,  relinquish  the  various  problems  which  are 
suggested,  in  despair.     He  says,  respecting  the  two  lists,  "It  is  quite 
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beside  the  purpose  of  the  present  commentary  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
two.  It  has  never  yet  been  accomplished ;  and  every  endeavour  to  do  it 
has  violated  either  ingenuousness  or  common  sense."  But  he,  never- 
theless, immediately  goes  on  to  express  some  very  decided  opinions 
respecting  them.  He  says,  e»g,y  with  what  humbly  appears  to  me  too 
great  dogmatism — 

*'  The  two  genealogies  are  hdHh  iha  line  of  Joseph^  and  not  of  Mary.  Whether  Mary  were 
an  heiress  or  not,  Lnke's  words  preclude  the  idea  of  the  genealogy  being  hen ;  iot  the  descent 
of  the  Lord  is  transferred  putatively  to  Joseph  bj  the  &s  iyofdCtro^  before  the  genealogy 
b^Ds;  and  it  would  be  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  reckoning,  which  began  with  the  real 
mother,  wonld,  after  such  transferenoo,  pass  back  throngh  her  to  her  father  again,  as  it  must 
do,  if  the  genealogy  be  hers/* 

He  ends,  however,  by  going,  perhaps,  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
saying  too  modestly  with  respect  to  the  genealogies,  '^  It  is  over-curious 
and  uncritical  to  attempt  to  reconcile  them."  Such  attempts  have,  never- 
theless, been  made,  and  will  still  continue  to  be  made,  as  long  as  the 
critical  faculty  exists  in  man;  and,  if  some  difficulties  may  remain 
uncleared  even  to  the  last,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  serious  and 
reverent  inquiry,  on  this  as  well  as  other  Biblical  topics,  will  always  be 
attended  with  a  greater  or  less  measure  of  success. 

The  first  question  which  occurs  respecting  these  genealogies,  and 
also,  as  appears  to  me,  by  far  the  most  important,  is — Do  both  belong  to 
Joseph^  or  does  one  of  them  present  to  us  the  line  of  Mary  ?  This  question 
has  been  generally  answered  by  recent  writers,  as  Alford  answers  it  above, 
to  the  effect  that  both  lists  refer  to  Joseph  only.  And  there  must  surely 
be  some  apparently  very  strong  reasons  for  this  conclusion,  since  it 
ifiimediately  gives  rise  to  an  obvious  and  formidable  difficulty.  For  how 
can  such  discrepant  lists  describe  the  lineage  of  one  and  the  same  person  ? 
That  is  the  luml  problem  which  those  have  at  once  to  face  who  ascribe 
both  genealogies  to  Joseph;  and,  assuredly,  they  would  not  entangle 
themselves  in  the  perplexities  which  it  involves,  did  they  not  feel  that 
they  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  adherence  to  a  fair  and  honest  inter- 
pretation. 

But,  while  giving  the  many  able  writers  who  have  taken  up  the 
above  position  all  credit  for  being  actuated  by  the  purest  motives,  I  must 
hasten  to  say  at  once  that  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  I  believe  that  the 
genealogy  presented  by  St.  Liike  is  that  of  Mary;  and,  in  seeking  to 
establish  this  point,  I  shall  have,  with  respect  .to  several  passages,  to 
traverse  the  reasoning  which  has  led  so  many  presently  critics  to  arrive 
at  the  opposite  conclusion. 

I  begin,  then,  with  the  remark  that  it  is  a  clear  doctrine  of  Scripture 
that  our  Lord  was  descended  from  David  according  to  the  flesh.  Much 
emphasis  is  laid  on  this  point  by  St.  Paul.  Thus  he  says  to  Timothy 
(1  Tim*  ii.  8), ''  Bemember  that  Jesus  Christy  of  the  seed  of  Davids  was 
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raised  from  the  dead  according  to  my  gospel."  And  again  he  tells  us  of 
Christ  (Rom.  i.  3)  that  "He  was  made  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to 
the  flesh."  At  Luke  i.  27  we  read  that  the  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  ^'  to 
a  virgin  espoused  to  a  man  whose  name  was  Joseph,  of  the  house  of 
David;  and  the  virgin's  name  was  Mary."  It  has  been  usual  among 
recent  interpreters  to  take  the  words,  e£  oiicov  AavfS,  as  here  referring  to 
Joseph,  and  not  to  Mary.  For  this  they  assign  some  so-called  grammatical 
reasons,  which,  I  confess,  appear  to  me  far  from  conclusive.  Chrysostom, 
whose  native  language  was  Greek,  seems  to  have  perceived  no  weight  in 
such  arguments,  since  he  expressly  refers  the  words  to  Mary.  And  this 
seems  to  be  their  natural  application.  For,  let  it  be  observed  that  it  is 
Mary  who  is  here  the  subject  of  the  evangelist's  discourse.  Joseph  is 
quite  subordinate  in  the  narrative.  He  is  merely  mentioned  in  cormexion 
with  Mary,  and  it  is  on  her  that  St.  Luke  desires  to  fix  the  attention  of 
his  readers.  It  would,  indeed,  be  quite  a  meaningless  thing  here  to  say 
of  Joseph,  that  he  was  **  of  the  house  of  David."  But  when  the  words 
are  reguxled  as  applying  to  Mary,  they  acquire  an  admirable  significance, 
and  are  in  the  happiest  accord  with  the  language  immediately  afterwards 
made  use  of  by  the  angel,  when  he  tells  Mary  (ver.  32),  respecting  the 
Son  she  was  to  bear,  that  "  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  Him  the  throne 
of  His  father  David."  But  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  this  passage, 
nothing  could  be  more  certain,  both  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  than  the  true  Davidic  descent  of  the  Messiah.  This  appears  from 
such  passages  as  2  Sam.  viL  12;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  35,  36;  Isa.  xi.  1;  Jer. 
xxiii.  5 ;  and  from  passages  like  the  following :  Matt.  xii.  23,  ^'  Is  not  this 
the  Son  of  David?"  John  vii.  42,  "Hath  not  the  Scripture  said  that 
Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of  David  ?  "  No  one,  then,  would  have  had 
any  valid  claim  to  be  recognized  as  the  Messiah,  who  could  not  be  shoi^ 
really  and  truly  to  be  "of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David."  That  is 
an  undeniable  fact ;  and  we  thus  seem  to  be  furnished  with  a  valuable 
exegetical  principle  in  dealing  with  these  genealogies  of  Christ.  We  are 
led  almost  of  necessity  to  conclude  that  one  or  other  of  them  will  turn 
out  to  be  that  of  Mary,  the  only  true  human  parent  of  Christ.  And  here 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  avail  myself  of  the  language  of  Loird  Arthur 
Hervey,  the  late  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  his  learned  work  entitled. 
The  Genealogies  of  our  Lord  a/nd  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.    He  says  (p.  2) — 

"  The  truth  of  the  claimB  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  the  Christ,  and  the  heir  of  David's 
throne,  rests  in  great  measure  upon  the  genealogies,  upon  their  aoouraoy  and  their  truth.  If 
He  had  not  been  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,  He  could  not  have  been  entitled 
to  *  the  throne  of  £Bs  father  David '  (Luke  L  82),  nor  could  He  have  been  what  Pilate  described 
Him  to  be  in  that  trilingual  inscription  which  he  affixed  to  the  cross,  27m  King  of  (he  Jevn^ 
It  seems  evident  too  that  the  genealogies  were  inserted  in  the  Gospels  in  order  to  establisli, 
on  indisputable  ground,  the  truth  of  His  descent  from  David,  and  His  right  to  David's  throne, 
within'  the  provisions  of  the  promise  made  to  David  by  Qod  (Ps.  czzxiL  11)." 

And  yet  this  writer  thinks,  and  labours  to  prove,  that  neither  of 
these  precious  p:enealogies  belongs  to  Mary,  but  both  trace  the  line  of 
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Joseph,  the  mere  putative  father  of  our  Lord;  and  thus,  although  we 
hare  two  f^temTnaiay  or  pedigrees,  we  are  still  left  without  any  evidence  of 
the  real  and  true  Davidic  descent  of  Christ ! 

If  this  were  the  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  to  be  reached,  we  might 
well  exclaim,  with  the  Boman  satirist, ''  Stemmata  quid  faciunt  ?  "  Here 
we  have  two  genealogies,  which  have  evidently  been  constructed  with 
great  care,  and  yet  they  leave  us  without  any  assured  account  of  the 
genuine  descent  of  Christ.  But,  in  opposition  to  this,  I  maintain  the 
position  that  St.  Matthew  gives  us  the  true  pedigree  of  Joseph,  while  St. 
Luke  presents  to  us  that  of  Mary ;  so  that,  in  every  r^pect,  legally  as 
well  as  naturally,  the  lineage  of  our  Lord  is  set  before  us.  In  venturing 
to  support  this  view,  I  am  well  aware  of  all  that  has  been  said  against  it 
by  recent  writers.  It  has  been  impugned  by  Meyer  and  Winer  among 
CTOiman  critics.  It  has  also  been  assailed  at  some  length  by  Lord  Arthur 
Hervey,  in  the  work  abeady  named,  and  by  Dr.  Mill,  in  his  erudite  tractate 
entitled.  The  Evcmgelical  Accounts  of  the  Descent  and  Parentage  of  the 
Saviour.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  still  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  under  consideration. 

First,  then,  f  maintain  that  St.  Matthew  gives  us  the  true  and  natural 
pedigree  of  Joseph.  This  view  is  supported  by  Julius  Africanus,  a 
Christian  writer  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  centur}%  and  some 
fragments  of  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us.  In  his  celebrated  letter 
on  the  genealogies,  addressed  to  Aristides,  we  find  Africanus  stating  that 
Joseph  was  the  son  of  Jacob  ^'  by  nature  (icara  ^vmv),"  and  the  son  of 
Heli  ^  by  law  (icara  v6fiovy  The  same  view  is  taken  by  Augustine 
{De  Cons.  Evang.,  ii.  3) ;  and  in  holding  this  opinion  I  think  they  are 
plainly  right,  though  I  believe  them  to  be  wrong  in  attributing  both  the 
genealogies  to  Joseph.  But  a  different  course  has  been  followed  by  those 
who  have  maintained  this  latter  idea  in  recent  times.  They  have  regarded 
Joseph  as  the  real  and  proper  son  of  Heli,  while  only  the  legal  and 
adopted  son  of  Jacob.  This  is  the  position  occupied  both  by  Lord  Arthm: 
Bervey  and  Dr.  MilL  Hervey  affirms  again  and  again  (p.  56,  etc.)  '^  that 
Joseph  was  truly  the  son  of  Heli,  not  of  Jacob,"  and  rests  his  whole 
a^ument  on  this  supposed  fact ;  while  Mill  says  more  cautiously  (p.  178) 
that  **  in  the  Hebrew  style  the  term  *i^;,  cylvviicrc,  may  be  possibly  used 
of  an  adoptative  or  merely  legal  parentage ; "  and  he  too  rests  his 
reasoning  on  this  supposition.  But  there  really  ought  not  to  be  any 
doubt  felt  as  to  the  meaning  of  St.  Matthew.  When  he  says,  "  Jacob 
begat  Joseph,"  he  obviously  intends  to  indicate  as  true  a  paternity  on  the 
part  of  Jacob  with  repect  to  Joseph,  as  he  does  a  true  motherhood  on  the 
part  of  Mary  with  reference  to  Christ.  Let  us  look  at  the  whole  verse 
together,  and  it  will  seem  mere  caprice  to  interpret  it  in  any  other 

•     manner.    It  stands  thus  :  'IokupQ  Sk  iyiwiiert  rhv  ^Iwari^,  rov  avSpa  Mapiac, 
*s  lie  iynfvfiOn  *Ii|irow9  6  Xcyo/isvoc  XpiarSQ.      Now,  it  is  surely  quite 

Ii    nnreasonable  to  regard  iylvvr)<n  as  having  a  mere  legal,  that  is,  factitious, 
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significance  in  the  one  clause,  while  ijEwtfift  has  its  proper  and  natural 
import  in  the  next.  Lord  Hervey  labours  hard  to  collect  instances  in 
which  yivvau}  may  denote  something  else  than  '*  to  beget ;  "  but  his  whole 
contention  on  this  point  appears  too  forced  to  command  assent.^  No ; 
Strauss  is  quite  right  when  he  says  (i.  174)  that  in  this  passage  ''the 
word  ytvvqv  does  not  appear  capable  of  denoting  anything  else  than  the 
natural  relationship."  It  is  utterly  in  vain  to  attempt  to  extract  any 
other  meaning  from  it ;  and  the  sure  conclusion  therefore  is  that  St. 
Matthew  gives  the  true  and  actual  pedigree  of  Joseph. 

We  now  turn  to  the  genealogy  presented  by  St.  Luke  in  ch.  iii. 
23-38  of  his  Gospel.  According  to  Mill,  Meyer,  Hervey,  and  others,  this 
is  the  proper  pedigree  of  Joseph.  Meyer  goes  so  far  as  to  doubt  whether 
we  can  ascertain  from  Scripture  that  Mary  was  of  Dayidic  descent  at  all. 
"  Evidence "  to  this  effect,  he  says  (on  Matt.  i.  17),  "  from  the  New 
Testament  is  entirely  wanting."  But  we  have  aleady  seen  how  contrary 
this  statement  is  to  fact.  We  also  find  that  any  doubt  concerning  Mary*s 
descent  from  David  is  opposed  to  a  constant  tradition  in  the  Church  even 
from  the  earliest  itimes.  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus,  Julius  Africanus,  and 
many  other  Fathers  all  bear  witness  to  the  belief  which  prevailed  on  this 
point  among  the  primitive  Christians.  And  now  let  us  look  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  genealogical  tree  presented  by  St.  Luke  bears  upon 
the  question.  Everything  here  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  ver.  23  is 
to  be  translated.  Scholars  are  now  generally  agreed  that  the  rendering 
given  to  the  first  part  of  the  verse  in  our  Authorized  Version  is  a  mistake- 
Instead  of  reading,  "  And  Jesus  Himself  began  to  be  about  thirty  years 
of  age,"  we  should  read,  as  in  the  Bevised  Version,  "  And  Jesus  Himself, 
when  He  began  to  teach,  was  about  thirty  years  of  age."  So  far  there  is 
a  general  concurrence  as  to  the  proper  translation  of  the  verse.  It  is 
different,  however,  with  what  remains.  Those  who  regard  Heli  as  being 
the  real  father  of  Joseph,  read  it  as  in  the  Authorized  Version,  ^'  being  (as 
was  supposed)  the  son  of  Joseph,  which  was  the  son  of  Heli."  But  if  we 
have  already  been  led  to  conclude,  on  the  authority  of  St  Matthew,  that 
Jacob  was  the  true  father  of  Joseph,  this  rendering  becomes  impossible. 
Our  choice  must  now  lie  between  the  following  alternatives :  either  (1) 
we  must  regard  Heli,  with  some  ancient  writers,  as  being  only  the  legal 

'  There  is  no  dlfflculty  in  admitting  that  y€prd»  may  be  naed  with  respect  to  one  who  is 
not  the  immediate  descendant  of  the  person  spoken  of,  bnt  who  is  in  the  Une  of  his  posterity. 
Thns  is  it  with  the  statement  of  St  Matthew  that  *'  Joiam  begat  Ozias,"  that  is  Uzziah,  who, 
as  Hervey  remarks,  was  separated  from  Joram  by  three  generations.  On  a  similar- principle, 
all  the  Jews  oonld  be  properly  spoken  of  as  **  children  of  Israel,''  or  **  children  of  Abrahanu" 
Bat  this  is  very  different  fh>m  maintaining  that  ytn^^m  might  be  used  respecting  one  who  had 
only  a  legal  connexion  with  the  person  spoken  of,  and  was  not  in  the  Une  of  his  posterity  at 
all.  The  passages  qaoted  from  Ovid  (in  which  Augustus  is  spoken  of  as  the  ma  progenie9, 
eta,  of  Julius  Gsdsar)  seem  mere  examples  of  poetic  licence,  and  would  never  be  made  the  basis 
of  a  professed  genealogy. 
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father  of  Joseph ;  or  (2)  we  must  accept  the  genealogy  given  by  St.  Luke 
as  being  that  of  Mary.  No  writer  at  the  present  day  dreams  of  accepting 
the  first  of  these  altematiyes ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  escape  from  the 
second.  And  the  clause  in  question  ought,  I  think,  to  stand  thus :  '^Qy  vcoc 
(ci>c  ivofiZero  'loxr^^)  rod  'HXt,  etc.  The  evangelist  has  it  here  in  yiew 
to  declare  the  xeal  pedigree  of  Christ.  "  Being  the  Son,"  he  says,  and 
then  guarding  against  the  idea  that  He  was  more  than  putatively  the  son 
of  the  man  who  was  popularly  regarded  as  His  father,  he  adds  the  paren- 
thetical clause,  ^*  as  was  supposed  of  Joseph."  These  words,  tog  (vofc^^sro, 
constitute  a  virtual  negation,  and  it  is  quite  a  common  habit  of  language 
to  regard  a  denial  of  one  thing  as  implying  the  affirmation  of  another, 
nithout  any  formal  statement  to  that  effect.  In  other  words,  the  adversa- 
tive conjunction  may  often  be  left  out  after  a  negative  clause.  Numerous 
sentences  like  the  following  might  be  quoted :  Tacitus  says  (Hist,,  iii.  12), 
"  Ne  in  Vitellii  quidem  partibus  quietse  mentes ;  exitiore  discordia  tur- 
babantur ; "  that  is,  "  Not  even  on  the  side  of  Vitellius  were  there  quiet 
minds,  but  they  were  really  disturbed  with  a  more  fatal  discord."  And  so 
in  the  passage  before  us.  It  having  been  denied  that  Joseph  was  the  real 
father  of  Christ,  the  mind  is  prepared  for  accepting  Heli  as  his  true 
human  ancestor.  There  was  no  necessity  to  mention  Mary  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  did  not  enter  into  the  purpose  of  St.  Luke,  as  it  did  into  that  of  St. 
Matthew,  to  name  any  woman  at  all.  The  evangelist,  therefore,  at  once 
begins  with  Heli,  the  father  of  Mary,  and  then  regularly  traces  the  lineage 
upwards  to  David  through  his  son  Nathan.  Christ  is  thus  shown  to  have 
been  of  true  Davidic  descent ;  and  the  sacred  writer,  having  established 
this  vital  point,  next  proceeds,  in  accordance  with  the  all-embracing 
character  of  his  Gospel,  to  pursue  the  line  of  the  genealogy  up  to  the 
fountain-head  of  the  great  human  family. 

Such,  then,  is  the  conclusion  in  which  we  rest ;  and  surely  it  is  one 
with  which  we  may  well  express  satisfaction.  We  have  found — I  trust 
there  is  no  presumption  in  saying — ample  ground  for  believing  that 
Christ  was  both  the  legal  and  the  natural  Heir  to  the  throne  of  David. 
He  was  so  legally,  in  virtue  of  the  connexion  which  existed  between  Him 
and  Joseph,  His  reputed  earthly  father,  whose  lineage  is  traced  up  to 
David  through  Solomon,  by  St.  Matthew.  And  He  was  so  naturally  by 
Mary,  His  true  human  parent,  who  was  also  descended  from  David  through 
Nathan,  as  set  forth  in  the  genealogy  given  by  St.  Luke.  Nothing  could 
be  more  satisfactory  than  the  result  thus  reached.  So  attractive,  indeed, 
is  it,  that  I  have  kept  strict  guard  over  myself  throughout  this  whole 
discussion,  lest  I  should  be  betrayed  into  too  easy  an  acceptance  of  it. 
But  I  trust  it  has  been  established  by  a  course  of  fair  and  adequate 
reasoning.  If  this  is  admitted,  then,  with  its  acceptance,  there  vanishes 
the  me  great  difficulty  which  has  been  felt  in  regard  to  the  two  different 
genealogies  presented  by  the  evangelists.     As  to  minor  points,  space  will 
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not  now  pennit  me  to  enter  on  their  consideration.  Nor  is  that  needful. 
They  have  been  very  ably  dealt  with  by  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  and  Dr.  Mill, 
in  the  works  which  I  have  named  above.  Ebrard  (Gospel  History,  149- 
163)  and  Lange  {Life  of  Christ,  i.  380-384)  have  also  done  much  to  clear 
up  the  smaller  points  of  diflSculty  which  have  been  found  in  the  records 
of  Christ's  descent.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  striking  passage  in  which 
Lange  sets  forth  the  profound  evangelical  significance  which  pertains  to 
that  pedigree  of  the  Messiah  with  which  the  New  Testament  opens. 

''At  lasV  he  says  (v.  229),  ''after  having  in  the  carpenter  reached  its  lowest  point,  it 
suddenly  rises,  at  least  in  the  spiritual  sense,  hy  diBclosing  in  the  holy  Virgin  and  her  Son 
the  fulfilment  of  all  its  substantial  nobility.  The  number  seven  symbolizes  the  complete 
development  of  nature.  Two  is  the  number  of  life,  of  contrast,  of  sex.  Ck>nsequent1y,  the 
number  fourteen  is  the  number  indicating  the  complete  development  of  a  genealogical  line. 
But  three  is  the  number  of  the  Spirit.  Accordingly,  the  enumeration  of  three  times  fourteen 
members  denotes  the  perfect  unfolding  of  the  theocratic  lineal  succession,  or  the  complete 
substantial  development  of  a  stem  which  has  been  impenetrated  by  consecrations  of  the  Spirit 
until  it  is  made  fit  to  become  an  organ  for  the  Man  of  the  Spirit  The  genealogy  of  Christ 
may,  in  a  certain  respect,  be  considered  as  the  briefest  epitome  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  sets 
forth  the  very  kernel  and  the  highest  pure  product  of  the  Old  Testament  development.  For, 
properly  speaking,  the  pure  product  of  the  old  covenant  is  not  so  much  the  prophetic  word 
concerning  Christ,  as  the  personal  appearance  of  Christ  Himself.  In  a  general  way,  we  can 
look  upon  all  Scripture  as  the  biography  of  Christ,  for  His  life  is  the  sum  and  substanoe  of 
the  Bible,  and  therefore  also  the  principle  of  its  exposition.  Yet,  when  we  look  at  the  Old 
Testament  by  itself  in  this  point  of  view,  it  appears  to  ns  as  the  introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,  or  the  introduction  to  the  life  of  Jesus.  On  this  ground  we  can  see,  in  the 
genealogy  which  Matthew  gives  us,  a  short  rAum^  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  essential 
signification.  The  genealogy  of  Christ  is  the  golden  thread  which  runs  through  the  whole- 
MattheWf  therefore,  has  elaborately  composed  this  genealogy  with  the  scrupulous  diligence  and 
thought  fulness  of  the  highest  revereooe  for  the  Lord,  the  Hero  of  this  genealogical  tree.  This 
labour  teaches  us  to  estimate  duly  the  significance  of  genealogical  trees  in  general ;  for,  as 
many  a  noble  tree  of  human  life  may,  by  the  curse  of  sin,  be  changed  into  a  thorn-bush,  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  a  wild  tree  can,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit,  become  gradually 
ennobled." 

NOTE  ON  ACTS  XVL  12. 

By  Eev.  Professor  A.  S.  Geden,  M.A. 

It  is,  perhaps,  presumptuous  and  worthy  of  castigation  to  acknowledge 
that  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  in  these  words  that  difficulty  of 
interpretation  which  is  usually  associated  with  them.  I  seem  to  myself 
to  render  with  perfect  loyalty  to  the  accurate  signification  of  the  writer's 
expression,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  parts,  when  I  translate  to  this 
effect :  "  And  thence  we  journeyed  to  a  city  named  Philippi,  a  place  which 
is  [or,  *  one  which  is  *]  a  chief  city  of  its  division  of  Macedonia,  and  a 
colony." 

Philippi  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  capital  either  of  the  entire 
province  of  Macedonia,  or  .even  of  that  particular  district  in  which  it 
was  situated  (see  Conybeare  and  Howson,  vol.  i.  p.  341,  f.,  1862  edit. ; 
Mommsen,  Bom.  Prov,,  i.  pp.  298-302 ;  Kamsay,  Church  in  the  Boman 
Empire,  p.  157,  f.  and  note).    Neither  does  the  writer  hazard  any  such 
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statement.  The  careful  and  detailed  accuracy  of  his  narrative,  no  less 
than  his  language,  forbids  the  supposition.  Still  less  is  he  to  be  under- 
stood as  condescending  to  say,  as  though  teaching  elementary  geography, 
that  they  came  next  to  Philippi,  which  was  the  first  city  to  which  they 
came.  But  although  not  the  capital,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  chief  city, 
one  of  the  leading  towns  of  the  proyince.  For  this  meaning  of  tt/o^toc, 
not  absolutely  the  first,  as  being  without  a  rival,  but  as  a  member  of  a 
select  company,  an  aristocracy  raised  above  the  ordinary  level,  cp.  Acts 
xiii  50 ;  xviL  4 ;  xxviii.  17 ;  or  Luke  xiii.  30.  It  is  true  that  in  these 
passages  the  word  is  found  in  the  plural.  But  from  its  collective  use 
of  the  class  to  denote  in  the  singular  an  individual  of  the  class  is  not 
a  great  step,  parallels  to  which  could  readily  be  produced  in  most 
languages. 

Further,  the  relative  pronoun  here  employed  will  hardly  bear  the 
construction  that  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the  words  imposes  upon 
it  "Om-ic  classifies,  but  does  not  identify — expresses,  not  an  equation  in 
which  subject  and  predicate  are  convertible  terms,  but  a  proposition  in 
which  the  subject  is  embraced  in  a  larger  predicate.  Philippi  is  one  of 
a  class  to  which  the  epithet  Trpwrn  may  be  attached;  not  the  unique 
possessor  of  the  title.  Had  the  writer,  however  mistakenly,  wished  to 
convey  the  meaning  that  Philippi  was  the  capital  of  Macedonia,  or  of 
a  part  of  the  country,  he  would  surely  have  expressed  himself  with  ease 
and  precision,  cic  ^cXfTTTrouc,  v  i<rr\v  fi  Trptirii^  k.tX.  That  he  has  chosen 
a  different  form  indicates  that  it  is  quite  another  fact  which  he  desires 
to  assert 

Once  more,  the  definite  article  with  /ticp/c  points  out  the  particular 
division  or  district  of  Macedonia,  of  which  Philippi  was  irpwrii  ttJXic- 
The  best  and  nearest  representative  in  English,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  our  possessive  adjective  pronoun ;  ^*  its  district " 
identifies  the  fupl^  referred  to,  and  is  more  idiomatic  and  precise  than 
'^  the  district "  wotdd  be.  Philippi  is  one  of  the  chie^  cities  of  its  own 
district,  the  region  in  which  the  apostle  and  his  companions  now  found 
themselves.  Thus  the  writer's  statement  is  both  perfectly  intelligible, 
and  in  harmony  with  all  that  we  know  from  other  sources  of  the  state 
of  the  country  at  that  time. 


A  STUDY  OF  ACTS  XXVII. 

By  Bev.  Jahes  Hope  Moulton,  M.A.,  Cambridge. 

St.  Luke*h  purpose  in  writing  this  long  chapter,  occupying  about  four 
per  cent  of  his  whole  work,  is  not,  perhaps,  as  obvious  as  we  think  it. 
So  vivid  a  piece  of  writing  might  be  supposed  to  be  its  own  justification. 
But  an  historian  who  is  capable  of  writing  such  telling  narrative  can 
generally  rise  superior  to  the  temptation  of  letting  his  main  purpose  sink 
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out  of  sight,  while  he  indulges  himself  iup^a  mere  purple  patch.  Moreover, 
if  our  author  had  such  a  weakness,  why  did  he  not  indulge  it  over  some 
other  adventures  of  St.  Paul,  such  as  are  just  catalogued  in  2  Cor.  xi.  ? 
Those  who  distinguish  the  author  of  the ''  we  "  passages  from  the  compiler 
of  the  Book  of  Acts,  may  say  that  this  was  probably  the  only  adventure 
of  the  kind  which  the  brilliant  historian  shared  with  St  Paul.  But 
this  only  removes  the  diflBculty  a  step  further  back.  Whoever  was  the 
author  or  compiler  of  the  book,  he  had  keen  sense  of  proportion  and  a 
steady  devotion  to  purpose  in  the  selection  of  incidents.  No  book  needs 
a  key  as  this  does,  to  explain  both  what  it  inserts  and  what  it  leaves 
out.  That  it  does  not  pretend  to  contain,  in  any  sense,  a  biography  of  St. 
Paul  for  any  period  of  his  life,  is  evident  enough  from  the  omissions 
which  the  apostle's  own  casual  allusions  supply  in  abundance.  Can  we 
find,  then,  some  trace  of  a  deeper  purpose,  which  will  justify  the  insertion 
of  this  minute  description  of  a  shipwreck  in  the  narrative  of  a  book  so 
severely  indi£ferent  to  the  persons  apart  from  the  cause?  We  shall 
understand  the  need  of  some  such  explanation  the  more  when  we  reflect 
that,  apart  from  St.  Paul's  dream,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  "  super- 
natural "  (so  called)  which  might  give  the  story  a  claim  to  be  set  down. 

I  think  we  may  show  that  this  chapter  is  an  e^pio  on  a  small  scale,  a 
narrative  framed,  not  only  to  narrate  facts,  but  to  tell  them  in  their 
connexion  with  a  central  dominating  idea.  This  idea  is  the  doctrine  of 
providence,  and  its  dealings  with  men  of  all  classes  in  their  hour  of  need. 
Viewed  as  epic,  we  find  it  constructed  with  perfect  literary  skill,  arranged 
about  a  turning-point  which  gives  the  purpose  of  the  whole.  This 
turning-point  I  see  in  ver.  29,  "And  fearing  lest  haply  we  should  be 
cast  ashore  on  rocky  ground,  they  let  go  four  anchors  from  the  stem,  and 
wished  for  the  day."  Here,  for  "  wished,"  the  margin  reads,  "  or,  frayed^ 
The  latter  meaning  is  given  for  tvxo}jLai  in  2  Cor.  xiiL  7,  9 ;  3  John  2 ; 
and  in  the  margin  of  the  present  passage  and  Bom.  ix.  3.  (In  Jas.  v.  16 
the  better  reading  is  7r/w><nuxeo'0t.)  "  Wish  "  is  given  in  the  text  of  these 
two  passages,  and  (practically)  in  Acts  xxvi.  29.  I  think  a  careful 
reading  of  all  these  passages  will  show  that  the  full  Christian  idea  of 
'prayer  is  absent  from  the  uncompounded  verb.  The  preposition  in 
wpotrevxoiiai  brings  out  so  clearly  the  Object  "  towards  "  which  human 
longing  is  directed  when  it  becomes  true  prayer,  that  the  compound  was 
instinctively  used  when  this  was  the  meaning.  The  original  idea  of  the 
simple  verb  is  not  quite  easy  to  determine.^    In  the  New  Testament  the 

'  EUxofiai  in  Greek  haa  the  not  very  easily  reconcilable  senses  of  pray  and  boast,  which 
rnn  throngh  all  the  nncomponnded  derivatiTes  of  the  root,  except  the  (practically)  post- 
Homerio  c^x4,  and  appear  to  be  equally  early.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  clear  light  from 
etymology.  Many  good  authorities  equate  the  Latin  vaveo^  which  would  suit  the  sense 
excellently,  but  the  phonetic  objections  are  serious.  An  attractive  equation  would  be  with 
a  Zend  word  regularly  meaning  **  he  speaks,"  and,  just  possibly,  a  Sanskrit  word  meaning  '*  he 
considers."  The  Zend  is  perhaps  the  best  comparison,  and  the  resulting  sense  will  probably 
bo  *' assert,"  of  a  strong  mental  effort,  uttered  or  unexpressed. 
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idea  of  an  eariMii  Icnging  will  cover  all  the  passages,  it  being  remembered 
that,  in  a  religions  man,  such  longing  practically  becomes  identical  with 
prayer.  The  meaning  of  the  word  depends,  in  a  sense,  upon  the  character 
of  the  man  of  whom  it  is  used. 

We  may  now  more  clearly  realize  just  what  was  going  on  at  the 
point  to  which  this  verse  refers.  It  is  a  scene  strikingly  like  that 
portrayed  in  Jonah  i.  5,  except  that  there  the  prayer  is  more  distinctly 
mentioned.  The  compassless  mariners,  beneath  that  impenetrable  sky, 
have  done  absolutely  everything  which  human  skill  and  resource  could 
suggest.  They  had  fought  the  wild  north-easter  (ver.  14)  with  dogged 
determination,  had  secured  the  boat  (ver.  16),  strengthened  the  starting 
timbers  with  strong  cables  lashed  round  the  hull  (ver.  17),  bared  the 
ship's  poles  and  yielded  to  the  storm ;  and,  finally,  lightened  the  helpless 
vessel  by  casting  overboard  everything  except  the  food,  which  they  soon 
had  no  heart  to  eat  (vers.  18, 19 ;  cf.  33,  38).  Then  there  was  nothing 
more  to  do,  and  they  were  in  the  position  which,  at  any  rate  for  men,  is 
the  hardest  experience  in  life — when  action  is  impossible,  and  they  can 
only  wait.  Days  passed,  and  the  sailors  had  action  thrust  on  them  once 
more.  But  it  was  only  to  prove  that  their  keen  perception  of  land 
coming  nearer  in  the  midnight  was  not  wrong,  and  to  check  their  rapid 
drifting  on  to  rocks  ahead  by  casting  four  anchors  from  the  stern,  lest  the 
ship  should  swing  round  on  certain  destruction,  which  might  be  nearer 
tluui  a  single  ship's  length.  Nothing  could  help  them  now  but  daylight, 
and  no  power  in  heaven  or  earth  could  hasten  that  daylight's  coming. 
But,  as  they  waited  on  in  their  helplessness,  the  very  impossibility  of 
hastening  the  dawn  lent  fervour  to  their  longing,  to  which  they  applied 
themselves  in  all  the  diverse  ways  that  the  characters  of  seventy-six^ 
human  beings,  united  only  by  the  common  peril,  would  suggest.  Some 
merely  cursed  the  darkness  in  their  impatient  impotence ;  others  uttered 
wild  entreaties  to  the  gods  of  their  di£ferent  nationalities,  worshipped, 
perhaps,  with  but  little  real  conviction  in  time  of  prosperity,  but  sought 
now  with  the  eagerness  with  which  men  ever  turn  to  the  Divine  in  times 
when  human  resource  has  failed.  Most  often,  doubtless,  was  heard  the 
cry  to  the  sailors'  deities,  to  whom  Paul's  next  ship  was  dedicated — the 
Great  Twin  Brethren — 

**  quorum  simul  ulba  nautis 

SteUa  refaUit, 
Deoidit  saiis  agitntus  umor, 
Gonoidant  fluctua,  oeoidere  venti, 
£t  minax,  quod  sic  voluere,  pouto 

Unda  reoumbit" 

While  in  one  comer  a  little  group  of  men,  serene  and  unterrified,  communed 
with  One  who  had  "  muzzled "  the  storm  before,  and  who  now,  in  any 
event,  would  hold  their  souls  in  His  hand,  where  no  evil  could  touch 
them. 

»  Bo  W.U.  text ;  W.H.  maiKin  and  R.V.  text  have  276. 
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And  on  this  strange  scene  of  mingled  human  emotions  the  Eternal 
Father  looked  down  from  heaven,  His  dwelling-place,  and  the  cry  of  His 
children  came  into  ears  that  are  not  deaf  to  the  most  unorthodox  of 
prayers.  Swiftly  came  the  answer.  How?  Did  the  revolving  earth 
accelerate  its  speed  to  bring  the  day  some  hours  too  soon?  Did  an 
angel  of  light  glide  from  the  darkness  and  reveal  the  shore  in  a  blaze  of 
unearthly  glory  ?  Did  a  voice  sound  above  the  wind  and  waves,  bidding 
them  cease  their  fury  ?  No.  So  imperceptible  was  the  Divine  answer, 
that  most  of  us  read  the  inspired  narrative  without  seeing  where  it  comes 
in.  What  did  God  send  ?  He  sent  a  man  mth  his  wits  about  him,  and  to 
his  shipmates  the  inclination  to  listen  to  him. 

Now,  Paul  had  been  among  those  men  for  weeks,  and  he  had  spoken 
out  at  the  first  about  the  danger  he  foresaw.  The  centurion  greatly 
respected  him ;  but  it  is  hardly  wonderful  that  he  listened  rather  to  the 
nautical  experts.  Later  on,  Paul  justified  his  prescience  by  the  events 
and  tried  to  reanimate  the  despairing  men  by  unveiling  the  future  again. 
There  is  no  hint  that  they  listened  to  him  then.  But  now  comes  our 
crisis  verse.  The  prayer — for  such  we  may  really  call  it — is  heard,  and 
from  this  moment  Paul  becomes  practically  master  of  the  ship.  It  is  he 
who  checkmates  the  heartless  selfishness  of  the  sailors,  which  the  captain 
and  the  centurion  had  failed  to  fathom.  And  it  is  his  cheery  example 
that  at  last  encourages  the  weary,  hopeless  men  to  take  the  food  which 
was  needed  to  give  them  strength  for  what  had  yet  to  be  done.  Any  one 
with  his  wits  about  him  could  have  taken  either  of  those  steps  which 
saved  their  lives.  Exactly ;  but  it  was  trust  in  God  that  nerved  Paul 
with  this  coolness  in  the  hour  of  danger,  as  it  has  nerved  thousands  of 
humbler  heroes  since ;  and  it  was  the  unconscious  result  of  prayer,  how- 
ever ignorant,  that  gave  the  helpless  company  the  power  to  recognize  and 
accept  common-sense  guidance  when  it  was  given. 

The  bearing  of  all  this  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  prayer  need 
scarcely  be  developed.  Some  men  expect  an  angel  from  heaven  to 
appear  when  they  have  asked  for  guidance,  and  if  they  are  helped  out  of 
perplexity  by  the  sensible  advice  of  some  friend  whom  they  have  not 
attended  to  before,  they  fail  to  recognize  God's  messenger  because  they 
see  no  wings.  The  twenty-seventh  of  Acts  will  be  not  the  least  practical 
chapter  in  the  Bible,  if  it  teaches  us  that  God  answers  prayer  for  light 
in  difficult  places  by  simply  bracing  our  faculties  to  their  highest  pitch, 
and  by  giving  that  confidence  and  coolness  of  head  which  must  always 
accompany  a  heart  that  abides  in  the  shadow  of  the  Most  High. 
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THE  PRELIMINARIES  OF  DOGMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

!•    THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  BELIGI0U8  DOGMA. 

By  Rev.  W.  S.  Swayne,  M.A. 

Before  tlie  study  of  dogmatic  theology,  in  however  elementary  a  form, 
is  approached,  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the  question  whether  religious 
dogma  be,  ctfter  all,  possible.  It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  at  the 
present  day,  while  there  is  among  the  few  a  genuine  and  growing  desire 
that  the  matter  of  their  faith  shoidd  be  presented  to  them  in  a  clear,  pre- 
cise, and  intelligible  form,  there  is  among  the  many  a  very  real  impatience 
and  dislike  of  dogmatic  statements.  Here,  as  ever,  may  be  noticed  that 
conflict  and  opposition  between  the  spirit  of  the  Church  and  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  which  is  inevitable  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  and  will 
continue  to  the  end  of  time.  Nor  is  this  spirit  only  to  be  found  in  the 
members  of  those  religious  bodies  which  make  it  their  boast  that  they 
have  dispensed  with  dogmatic  statements,  and  are  free  from  the  trammels 
of  Creeds ;  it  is  a  general  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  religious  spe- 
culation of  our  time.  Within  the  Anglican  Church,  no  less  than  in  the 
ranks  of  Nonconformity,  there  are  to  be  found  those  who  will  admit  that 
the  Christian  life  is  the  highest  and  purest  which  has  ever  been  proposed 
to  the  world  for  its  imitation,  but  who,  when  brought  to  a  point,  are  not 
willing  to  express  their  unqualified  belief  in  such  statements  as  those,  for 
example,  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  There  are  others  who  are  willing  to 
regard  the  Christian  faith  as  a  beautiful  poem,  enshrining,  somehow  and 
somewhere,  truths  which  are  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  rational  men, 
but  who  could  not  honestly  admit  that  they  believed  the  statements  of 
the  Creeds  to  be  literally  true.  The  popular  prejudice  against  dogmatic 
statement  is  shown  by  tiiat  most  trustworthy  indication — ^the  ordinary 
nsage  of  language.  To  call  a  man  a  dogmatist  is  unquestionably,  in  the 
minds  of  the  many,  to  imply,  if  not  to  express,  disapproval  and  reproach. 

Now,  what  is  this  dogmatic  statement,  this  dogmatic  theology,  of 
which  the  world  so  generally  disapproves?  Dogmatic  theology  is  the 
science  of  God,  of  His  characteristics  and  attributes,  and  of  the  relations 
between  God  and  man.  A  dogma  is  a  religious  statement  thrown  into 
a  clear  and  precise  form.  ^*  There  is  but  one  God  *'  is  a  religious  dogma. 
To  declare  that  God  will  certainly  punish  the  wicked  and  impenitent,  or 
that  man  is  or  possesses  an  immortal  spirit,  is  to  put  forward  statements 
which  are  properly  dogmatic.  To  assert  the  simplest  article  of  religious 
faith  is  to  be  so  far  a  dogmatist. 

If  the  objection  to  dogmatic  statements  be  probed  and  analyzed,  it 
is  generally  found  to  spring  from  the  conviction  that  dogma  fetters 
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thought.  Thought  should  be  free — free  to  inquire,  to  examine,  to  pro- 
gress. But  dogma,  it  is  asserted,  is  the  negation  of  inquiry,  of  examina- 
tion, of  intellectual  progress.  It  is  an  utterance  of  irrational  authority, 
warning  the  human  mind  off  fields  of  inquiry  where  it  might  legitimately 
find  scope  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers.  But  what,  after  all,  is  the  object 
of  intellectual  inquiry?  It  is  certainly  truth.  The  mind  of  man  does 
not  exercise  itself  in  examination  and  inquiry  for  the  sake  of  the  process, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  result.  Man  is  studious  of  truth.  And  the  truth 
does  not  fetter — ^it  liberates.  "  The  truth  shall  make  you  free."  Such  a 
statement  is  axiomatic.  It  is  acquiesced  in  as  soon  as  stated.  It  is  ever 
so ;  truth  liberates,  enlarges,  stimulates.  It  is,  and  always  has  been,  error 
that  paralyzes  and  fetters.  If,  then,  dogma  be  true,  it  cannot  fetter 
thought.  It  will  form  rather  a  basis,  a  firm  standing-ground,  for  future 
inquiry.  The  axioms  or  propositions  of  science  and  geometry  do  not 
fetter  thought.  They  form  the  secure  platform  from  which  the  mind 
reaches  out  to  secure  new  conquests. 

It  is,  then,  absurd  to  object  to  dogmatic  statements  because  they  are 
dogmatic — that  is,  precise  and  defined.  If  they  are  to  be  deprecated  at 
all,  it  must  be  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  true.  If  they  are  true, 
then,  in  the  interests  of  the  progress  and  liberty  of  the  human  mind,  the 
more  clearly  defined  they  are,  the  better. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  man  who 
objects  to  dogmatic  statements  does  so  not  so  much  in  the  interests  of  the 
dignity  and  liberty  of  the  human  mind,  as  because,  either  confessedly  or 
unconsciously,  he  is  doubtful  of  their  truth.  He  who  believes  heiurtily 
that  there  is  but  one  Supreme  Personal  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
universe,  has  no  objections  to  confessing,  "  I  believe  in  one  God."  ^  To 
this  statement,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  opponents  of  dogmatic  theology 
would  assent.  They  would,  however,  urge — This  is  precisely  the  difficulty. 
No  one  would  object  to  dogmatic  statements  if  we  could  be  sure  of  their 
truth.  No  one  objects  to  stating  that  twice  two  makes  four,  though  that 
very  statement  denies  that  you  are  free  to  assert  that  twice  two  makes 
five,  or  any  other  number  except  four.  But  no  man  can  be  sure  of  the 
statements  of  dogmatic  theolegy.  We  do  object  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  the  Sacraments,  just  because  they 
are  uncertain.  Something,  no  doubt,  may  be  said  for  them ;  they  may  or 
they  may  not  be  true,  but  they  are  not  necessary  truths  like  the  axioms 
of  geometry,  or  ascertained  facts  like  many  of  the  truths  of  science. 
They  are  statements  with  regard  to  subjects  which  are  confessedly  myste- 
rious and  beyond  the  power  of  the  human  mind  fully  to  grasp  and  under- 
stand. Such  doctrines  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  revision  as  the 
powers  and  scope  of  the  human  mind  become  more  ample. 

In  this  argument,*  two  very  sweeping  statements  are  really  implied. 
It  is  implied,  first  of  all,  that  God  has  given  no  clear  revelation  of 

'  Cf.  LiJdon's  VnUernty  Sermom,  let  seriea,  p.  183. 
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Himself  to  man ;  and  secondly,  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  ease, 
man  can  know  nothing  of  God — at  least,  nothing  that  is  precise  and 
definite. 

It  would  be  generally  admitted  that  if  Gk>d  has  granted  to  man  a 
leyelation,  then  dogmatic  theology  is  not  only  possible,  but  necessary. 
A  reyelation  which  is  incapable  of  being  stated  in  an  intelligible  form  is 
a  contiadiction  in  terms.  If  God  has  granted  a  revelation,  it  must  be 
Such  as  the  human  mind  can  deal  with  and  embrace.  On  certain  subjects 
it  may  be  silent ;  on  many  points  it  may  give  us  far  less  information  than 
we  could  wish ;  but  on  those  subjects  on  which  it  does  speak,  if  it  is  to  be 
a  rerelation  at  all,  its  statements  must  be  sufficiently  clear  to  be  thrown 
into  logical  and  definite  form.  Thus  it  will  be  generally  found  that, 
opponents  of  dogmatic  theology  are  bound  finally  to  confess  that  they  do 
not  admit  a  revelation  in  any  other  sense  than  that  revelation  which  is 
continually  growing  and  shaping  itself  through  the  consciousness  of 
mankind. 

The  question  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  God  has  revealed  Himself 
to  man  or  not — whether  by  sign,  or  miracle,  or  the  special  inspiration  of 
chosen  men,  or,  as  Christians  hold,  by  the  coming  in  the  flesh  of  the 
Second  Person  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity — is  a  question  of  evidence.  It 
i^ill  be  generally  granted  that  if  Jesus  of  Nazareth  did  rise  from  the 
dead  the  third  day,  and  did  ascend  into  heaven  in  the  presence  and  sight 
of  His  disciples,  then  it  would  be  futile  to  deny  that  God  has  given  a 
revelation  of  Himself  of  most  tremendous  import.  Similarly,  if  Moses 
did  lead  the  children  of  Israel  through  the  Bed  Sea,  if  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  took  place  substantially  as  narrated,  if  the  record  of  the  joumey- 
ings  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  be  historical  and  veracious, 
it  would  be  an  excess  of  scepticism  to  deny  that  Moses  was  chosen  and 
inspired  by  God  to  make  known  His  will  in  a  special  measure  to  his 
nation. 

The  question  of  fact  falls  within  the  sphere  of  Christian  evidences. 
It  is  sufficient  now  to  point  out  that  it  is  a  question  of  evidence  whether 
a  revelation  has  been  given,  and  that,  granted  a  revelation,  the  possibility 
and  the  necessity  of  a  dogmatic  theology  can  hardly  be  denied. 

But  there  remains  the  still  more  sweeping  statement  to  be  dealt  with, 
that  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  man  can  know  nothing  of  God ; 
that  the  statements  of  theology  deal  with  a  subject  which  is  indeed  inte- 
resting, but  so  entirely  outside  and  beyond  the  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
that  it  is  presumption  in  a  very  marked  degree  for  any  man  to  presume 
to  be  certain  on  any  theological  question.  This  is  the  position  of  the 
religious  agnostic.  An  attitude  of  reverent  doubt  is  that  which,  he  holds, 
best  befits  the  human  mind. 

The  Christian  faith  must,  however,  be  judged  as  a  whole.  It  is  alto- 
gether beside  the  mark  to  take  the  unbeliever's  idea  of  God  and  the 
unbeliever's   idea  of  man,  and  to  argue  that  any  communication  from 
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such  a  God  to  such  a  man  is  unlikely  or  impossible.  The  argument 
would  probably  be  sound  enough,  but  it  would  not  touch  the  Christian 
position.  If  God  be  mere  Force,  or  merely  a  First  Cause,  and  be  so 
conceived  of ;  if  man's  destiny  be  limited  by  this  life ;  if  he  be  only  a 
superior  animal ; — ^then,  no  doubt,  it  is  true  that  any  precise  knowledge  of 
such  a  God  by  such  a  man  is  impossible,  unless  it  be  held  that  the  law 
of  gravitation  or  of  the  conservation  of  energy  must  be  pressed  into  the 
class  of  theological  statements.  '^ 

The  Christian  faith,  however,  begins  by  asserting  that  God  is  not 
mere  Force,  mere  Power,  but  that  He  is  a  living,  loving  Personal  Being ; 
that  He  is,  in  His  inmost  nature.  Love ;  and  that  all  His  other  attributes 
are  the  attributes  of  Love.  He  is  an  All-holy  Love,  an  All-wise  Love,  an 
Almighty  Love.  The  Christian  faith  asserts,  further,  that  God  called  man 
into  being,  compelled  by  no  external  necessity,  to  satisfy  no  felt  need, 
but  simply  out  of  His  abounding  love  and  condescension,  that  He  might 
impart  the  gift  of  conscious  personal  life  and  free-will  to  other  beings. 
Again,  it  is  a  fundamental  Christian  doctrine  that  man  is  made  in  God's 
image,  after  His  likeness ;  that  there  is  in  man  something  theomorphic  ; 
and  that  man  can  therefore  know  God  because  there  is  something  in  man's 
nature  akin  to  God. 

Obviously,  between  such  beings,  infinitely  far  removed  from  one 
another  though  they  be,  as  the  Christian  faith  supposes  the  Most  High 
God,  and  man  His  creature  to  be,  there  will  be,  not  only  the  possibility, 
but  even  the  necessity,  of  communication.^  The  Divine  Love  will  utter  a 
word  to  man,  and  it  will  be  man's  highest  happiness,  his  chiefest  good 
fortune,  to  receive  and  embrace  such  a  word.* 

All  this,  however,  it  might  be  said,  rests  on  pure  assertion  ;  it  is  not 
supported  by  argument  or  evidence.  To  begin  by  asserting  that  God  is 
of  such  and  such  a  nature,  and  that  He  has  made  man  in  such  and  such 
a  way  and  for  a  certain  end,  and  then  on  this  basis  of  mere  assertion  to 
raise  a  complicated  structure  of  dogmatic  theology,  is  surely  to  build  on 
the  most  sandy  and  insecure  of  foundations.  But  the  Church  is  not  really 
guilty  of  so  great  a  piece  of  simplicity.  There  remains,  of  course,  the 
question  which  conception  of  God — that  inculcated  by  the  Church,  or 
that  vaguely  held  by  the  world — ^best  corresponds  with  the  observed  facts 
of  life  and  being,  and,  above  all,  best  responds  to  the  imperious  soul- 
hunger  of  man's  inner  being.  If  man  by  experience  finds  that  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  Divine  Being  satisfy 
the  needs  of  his  own  nature,  and  give  him  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  of 

*  Gf.  Ewald,  BtndoMoni  ^  NatwB  and  Secord,  p.  27,  **The  whole  question  respeotiDg 
the  necessity  and  truth  of  revelation  resolves  itself,  in  the  last  issue,  into  a  question  conoem- 
ing  the  existence  and  truth  of  God  Himself.  He  who  does  not  acknowledge  Gk)d  in  His  full 
yeritj  and  His  dietinotness  from  man,  cannot  beHe?e  in  a  Divine  revelation." 

'  Ewald,  ibid.,  p.  3,  *'  To  perceive  a  clear  voice  from  Him,  a  direction  for  the  life,  is  the 
purest  happiness  and  good  fortune." 
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spintual  and  intellectual  rest  and  peace;  if  he  farther  finds  that  the 
theology  of  the  Church  is  interpretive,  and  enables  him  to  understand  the 
problems  of  life  and  being,  and  presents  the  world  to  him  as  a  cosmos,  an 
orderly  and  organized  whole,  instead  of  a  chaos ; — then  he  has  the  strongest 
possible  reason  for  believing  that  the  theology  of  the  Church  is  true.  It  is 
a  postulate  of  thought  that  the  world  is  rational,  and  every  principle  and 
statement  which  help  to  present  the  world  to  him  as  intelligible  and 
orderly,  man  is  naturally,  by  the  very  bent  of  his  nature,  inclined  to  adopt. 
Thus  that  faith  which  man  receives  in  the  first  place  on  authority,  he 
afterwards  makes  his  own  by  experience.  In  this  sense  all  religion,  if  it 
is  to  be  lasting  and  endowed  with  sustaining  power,  must  be  experimental. 
"  He  that  doeth  the  doctrine  shall  know  whether  it  be  of  God." 

It  is  not  difficidt  to  indicate  ways  in  which  Christian  theology  is 
interpretive  and  does  correspond  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  needs  of  man. 
It  is,  to  begin  with,  if  not  a  necessity,  at  any  rate  a  very  strong  tendency, 
of  our  nature  to  believe  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  not  only  almighty,  but 
all-good.  The  belief  in  the  necessary  goodness  of  God  seems  to  become 
more  inevitable  with  the  development  of  the  moral  consciousness  of  the 
individual  or  the  race.  Homer  may  put  forward  poetic  legends  about 
the  gods,  which  by  no  means  represent  them  as  immaculate  in  virtue,  but 
to  Plato  all  such  legends  are  blasphemy  against  the  Divine  Being,  and  an 
insult  to  the  moral  consciousness  of  man.  A  savage  may  ascribe  ven- 
geance, ;petulance,  and  cruelty  to  his  sinister  deities,  but  a  cultivated 
agnostic  in  a  Christian  land  would  probably  admit  that,  if  there  be  a  God, 
that  God  must  be  good. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Side  by  side  with  the  development  of  the  sense 
of  the  necessary  holiness  of  God,  the  deeper  must  be  the  personal  sense 
of  sin.  Man  cannot  refrain  from  contrasting  himself  and  his  shortcomings 
with  the  bright  image  of  the  Divine  perfections.  Man  cannot  escape  from 
the  admission  that,  if  God  be  necessarily  holy,  he  must  require  and  delight 
in  holiness  in  His  highest  creatures.  The  sense  of  sin  must  be  developed, 
fari  pctMUy  with  the  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  God.  This  double  process 
must  inevitably  lead,  in  the  long  run,  to  pessimism  and  despair,  unless 
some  means  be  found  of  reconciling  the  double  tendency.  The  contrast 
between  what  man  is  and  what  he  ought  to  be  becomes  too  flagrant  and 
painful.  It  is  just  here  that  Christian  theology  steps  in  and  raises  man 
from  the  Slough  of  Despond  into  which  he  must  otherwise  fall  It  recog- 
nizes and  ratifies  both  tendencies,  and  teaches  how  they  may  be  recon- 
ciled. Thus,  without  some  such  doctrine  as  the  Atonement,  the  higher 
moral  progress  of  the  race  would  seem  to  be  impossible. 

Again,  the  Christian  faith  corresponds  to  an  intellectual  need  of 
man's  nature.     The  human  mind  is  naturally  and  necessarily  studious  of 
unity.    It  loves  to  be  able  to  refer  manifold  results  to  a  single  cause,  and 
to  discover  a  single  principle  underlying  many  phenomena.    The  readi- 
ness with  which  such  doctrines  as  evolution,  the  conservation  of  energy. 
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universal  causation,  and  the  unirersal  prevalence  of  the  law  of  gravity, 
have  been  received,  is  evidence  of  this  natural  bias  of  the  mind. 

The  world,  however,  taken  in  its  totality,  has  little  appearance  of 
unity.  It  is  apparently  a  blind  and  blundering  system ;  if  not  the  worst 
possible  world,  at  any  rate  a  very  bad  one.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of 
a  system  out  of  joint  and  out  of  gear.  Left  to  ourselves,  we  should  be  at 
a  loss  to  render  any  intelligible  account  of  it.  We  should  have  to  confess 
ourselves  at  all  points  confronted  with  mystery,  and  for  the  most  part 
painful  mystery.  But  man,  with  that  characteristic  optimism  of  his, 
which,  apart  from  the  Christian  revelation,  would  be  so  irrational  and 
pathetic,  clings  to  the  belief  that  a  solution  is  to  be  found  somewhere. 
Now,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  do  evolve  a  certain  unity  out  of  the 
various  and  apparently  conflicting  phenomena  of  the  material  and  moral 
world.  They  teach  us  that  the  world  is  out  of  joint,  but  that  nevertheless 
it  tends  towards  an  end,  and  that  end  both  an  intelligible  and  an  infinitely 
desirable  one. 

It  teaches  us  also  that  a  way  has  been  found  to  restore  the  world 
to  its  pristine  order,  by  means  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  It 
speaks  to  us  also  of  a  future  life  completing  and  explaining  that  we  now 
live,  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  the 
primal  gospel,  "  Jesus  and  the  Kesurrection,"  is  an  intelligible  idea,  which, 
added  to  the  diverse  phenomena  of  the  world,  educes  order  and  unity  out 
of  apparent  chaos,  and  an  all-wise  and  merciful  plan  from  what  would 
otherwise  seem  a  mystery  of  cruel  pain. 

This  is  the  strength  of  the  Christian  position.  It  is  interpretive. 
It  fits  in  with  the  observed  facts  of  life  and  being.  It  corresponds  to  the 
needs  of  man's  nature.  But  if  God  is  such  as  the  Christian  faith  declares 
Him  to  be,  a  revelation  is  not  merely  possible,  but  in  a  high  degree  pro- 
bable, and  it  is  simply  a  question  of  evidence  whether  such  a  revelation 
has  or  has  not  been  given.  Thus  a  great  deal  of  the  railing  against 
dogmatic  theology,  on  the  ground  that  it  ventures  to  make  definite 
assertions  on  a  subject  on  which  precise  statement  is  impossible,  is  alto- 
gether beside  the  mark.  Those  who  would  deny  the  possibility  of  a 
science  of  God  must  first  of  all  prove  that  the  fundamental  postulates  of 
the  Christian  faith,  however  come  by,  do  not  add  strength  to  the  will, 
give  comfort  to  the  conscience,  and  make  the  moral  government  of  the 
world  intelligible.  They  must,  that  is,  first  attack  the  antecedent 
probability  of  a  revelation. 

Having  succeeded  in  this  part  of  their  imdertaking,  it  will  then 
be  worth  while  to  go  on  to  disprove  the  evidence  that  is  adduced  on  the 
Christian  side,  that  a  revelation  has  actually  been  granted.  Until  this 
has  been  accomplished.  Christian  theologians  can  afford  to  disregard 
petulant  complaints  launched  against  dogmatism  because  it  is  dogmatic. 
It  is  the  business  of  theological  statement  to  be  primarily  true,  but,  in  the 
second  place,  as  clear  and  distinct  as  possible.    It  is,  indeed,  a  strange 
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modern  theory  that  fog  and  truth  should  be  akin.  We  need  to  go  back 
to  Descartes  to  learn  that  it  is  at  any  rate  a  step  in  the  direction  of  truth 
that  an  idea  should  be  ^^  clear  and  distinct." 
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Truth  as  appbbhbkdkd  ani>  expbessbd  in  Art.  By  G.  F.  Gbnukq  (27ie  ^evo 
Wfi>M), — There  is  a  distmction  to  be  observed  between  tmth  and  reality.  Reality  is 
eveiy  thing  which  may  affect  the  consciousness,  whether  it  be  a  visible  fact  or  a  fact  of 
the  mind.  The  exact  word  for  purely  objective  existence  is  ''  reality."  Truth,  on  the 
other  handy  is  reality  after  it  has  passed,  so  to  speak,  through  a  subject ;  it  is  reality 
perceived  and  expressed.  Not  until  reality  comes  at  second  hand  does  it  become 
specifically  truth.  Truth,  in  its  strict  meaning,  is  not  the  fact,  but  the  relation  of 
perception  to  the  fact — "  the  correspondence,''  as  Herbert  Spencer  defines  it,  '^  of 
subjective  to  objective  relations."  A  considerable  part  of  the  interest  attaching  to 
truth  as  such  comes  from  the  fact,  that  the  source  from  which  the  interested  person 
derives  it  is  a  reproduction  rather  than  the  first-hand  existences  of  nature.  What 
makes  imitation  interesting  is  the  subjective  element,  in  consequence  of  which  reality, 
being  perceived  and  expressed,  reappears  as  truth.  To  the  same  subjective  element 
is  owing  the  whole  mental  and  moral  conception  of  veracity.  Truth  is  reality  with 
a  subjective  element — ^reality  made  interesting  and  ethical  by  the  operation  of  a 
perceiving  and  uttering  soul. 

Just  as  truth  has  this  double  nature — the  subjective  and  the  objective — so  there 
are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  truth.  One  glories  in  discoveiy ;  the  other  devotes  itself 
to  the  endeavour  after  perfect  expression.  The  one  is  the  method  that  obtains  in 
scientific  observation ;  the  other  is  the  informing  principle  of  art.  Art  may  be  defined 
as  the  expression  of  truth  in  some  other  medium  than  that  in  which  it  occurs.  Art 
concerns  itself  with  the  effect  of  the  object  on  the  perceptive  qualities.  Art  aims  to 
produce  an  illusion,  or  effect,  on  one  or  more«of  the  senses  like  that  produced  by  the 
original  object,  but  in  a  different  medium  or  by  a  different  cause.  The  translation 
of  truth  into  a  different  medium  from  that  in  which  it  occurred  to  its  discoverer  is 
perhaps  an  essential  feature  of  art.  In  other  words,  art  is  representation.  Science  is 
dominated  by  the  processes  of  observation ;  art,  by  those  of  expression.  The  effort  of 
science  is  to  minimise  the  subjective  element,  and  to  push  as  far  back  as  possible 
toward  bare  reality.  Art  tends  to  make  the  subjective  impression  or  effect  the  whole 
substance  of  truth. 

A  gradation  in  the  arts  is  foiinded  on  their  subjectivity.  As  the  truth  observed 
or  felt  progresses  from  the  outward  to  the  inward,  the  means  for  expressing  it  becomes 
less  imitative  and  more  subjective  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the  nature  of  that 
final  truth  which  it  requires  the  whole  subjectivity  of  the  man  to  express.  It  is  with 
the  rise  of  the  feeling  for  impressions  that  the  delineator  may  be  said  for  the  first  time 
to  enter  fairly  into  the  realm  of  art.  Here  he  soon  finds  himself  embarrassed  by  the 
multitude  of  truths  and  shadings  which  demand  recognition  and  expression. 

The  truth  for  which  art,  as  so  far  considered,  has  sought  expression  has  been 
trath  to  which  an  actual  counterpart  exists  in  present  fact.  The  artist's  effort  has 
been  to  express  reality  as  he  actually  sees  it  But  there  is  a  higher  kind  of  truth — ^a 
kind  to  which  the  arts  which  concern  themselves  with  time-sequences  are  perhaps 
more  naturally  adapted.     This  is  truth  of  idea,  truth  of  aspiration  and  spiritual 
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tendency,  the  existences  of  a  lugher  world  which  is  created  by  the  mind  of  man  rather 
than  presented  to  his  senses — the  appearance  of  inner  reality  in  that  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  or  land.  To  the  expression  of  such  truth  the  pictorial  art  addresses  itself, 
especially  in  mural  painting,  which  deals  more  largely  with  symbolical  or  allegorical 
subjects.  As  its  means  of  representation,  however,  are  confined  to  actual  objects 
portrayed,  it  gives  the  impression  of  an  ideal  world  by  exhibiting  its  figures  in  archaic 
scenery,  or  decking  them  in  antique  costumes.  It  is  because  of  its  suggestion  of  an 
ideal,  unearthly  world  that  the  employment  of  the  nude  in  art  has  its  justification  and 
its  necessity.  The  nude,  when  elevated  by  ideaUzatioo,  presents  pure  being  or  action 
without  the  hindering  accidents  of  earthly  reality.  As  soon  as  the  higher,  inner  truth 
of  the  spirit  begins  to  press  for  expression,  the  purely  imitative  arts  begin  to  be 
embarrassed. 

To  find  arts,  or  forms  of  creative  expression,  which  roam  free  in  the  world  of  ideas 
and  spiritual  entities,  we  must  turn  principally  to  those  which  deal  with  sequences  in 
time  rather  than  with  forms  in  space,  and  appeal  to  the  ear  rather  than  to  the  eye. 
Such  are  the  historical,  the  romantic,  and  especially  the  poetical  and  musical  arts. 
These  aim  to  express  an  inner  reality  rather  than  to  imitate  an  outer  one  ;  and  their 
natural  address  is  to  the  ear.  If  they  present  their  creations  to  the  eye,  it  is  only 
by  the  employment  of  alphabetic  or  other  arbitrary  symbols,  which  do  not  become 
expressive  until  they  are  translated  into  terms  of  sound.  As  occupying  the  border-land, 
and  partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  the  visible  and  the  audible  arts,  the  dramatic  art 
calls  for  consideration.  This  art,  by  its  spoken  or  self-expressive  features,  raises 
expectations  and  encounters  demands  as  a  teacher  of  moral  truth,  while  it  is  per- 
petually held  down  to  the  common  function  of  the  imitative  arts  by  its  spectacular  or 
realistically  visible  side. 

It  is  the  audible  rather  than  the  visible -that  awakens  the  spirit.  The  arts  that 
are  imitative  of  objects  in  space  may  indeed,  by  sufiicient  idealization,  introduce  us  to 
a  world  of  fancy ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  still  higher,  more  distinctively 
spiritual  world  of  motive,  resolve,  overcoming  will  and  devotion,  can  be  opened  to 
mankind  except  through  the  agency  of  the  spoken  word.  Perhaps  in  this  denial  of 
the  power  of  the  space-arts  to  awaken  devotion  we  might  except  architecture.  This 
art,  however,  even  in  its  most  carefully  ordered  suggestiveness,  is  less  a  teller  of 
spiritual  truth  than  a  promoter  of  those  subdued  emotions  under  whose  pressure 
certain  forms  of  sacred  truth  become  more  weighty  and  impressive. 

The  Yocal  arts  already  deal  in  symbols.  A  word  is  the  symbol  of  an  idea,  and, 
though  never  so  closely  associated  with  its  idea  in  the  mind,  it  in  no  sense  resembles 
it.  The  spontaneous  and  natural  movement  of  these  symbolical  instruments  of 
expression,  therefore,  is  to  carry  the  mind  to  the  idea  which  is  beyond  their  own 
sound  or  beauty.  They  are  the  natural  handmaidens  of  the  world  of  ideas  rather  than 
of  the  world  of  forms.  These  spiritual  arts  alone  are  fitted  to  be  the  souVs  uplifters 
in  religion.  There  is  profound  wisdom  in  the  second  command  of  the  Mosaic 
Decalogue,  which  enjoins  that  the  imitative  arts  are  not  to  be  used  to  portray  men's 
supreme  object  of  worship. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  form  of  time-art,  or  yocal  delineation,  is  the  bare  narration 
of  outward  events  in  their  chronological  order.  The  skilful  narrator  confines  himself 
to  a  few  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  occurrence,  and  these  he  brings  out  in 
strong  relief.  His  suppressing  and  modifying  of  the  actual  facts  is  only  a  kind  of 
perspective  delineation  ;  and  it  is  as  necessary  to  truth  of  subjective  impression  as  is 
the  pictorial  artist's  lineal  and  aerial  perspective  in  drawing.  In  the  one  art,  as  in  the 
other,  the  truth  aimed  at  in  expression  is  a  certain  state  of  the  imagination  in  the 
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perceiving  subject  rather  tlian  the  exact  reality  as  it  existed  in  its  pure  objectiveness. 
And  such  artistic  adaptation  of  reality  to  the  exigencies  of  true  impression  includes 
even  the  employment  of  exaggeration.  The  effectiveness  of  exaggeration  is  often  seen 
in  the  art  of  the  orator.  It  is  the  speaker  whose  rhetoric  takes  fire,  and  whose  speech 
blossoms  out,  not  only  in  tropes  and  splendours  of  diction*,  but  in  over-statements  and 
hyperboles  and  logical  violences,  which  the  conscientious  feeler  of  his  way  cannot 
reconcile  with  truth,  who  really  produces  the  most  adequate  impression  of  the  desired 
situation  in  his  audience. 

The  arts  which  represent  or  reproduce  existences  in  time  are  prompted  to  give 
study  and  utterance  to  evermore  inward  truths,  as  they  rise  to  richer  experience  and 
sympathy  with  human  nature. 

We  pass  now  to  a  form  of  art  which  is  strictly  self-expressive.  In  lyrical  self- 
utterance  the  ardent  possessor  of  a  truth  to  tell  no  longer  seeks  elaborated  symbols 
that  adapt  outward  representation  to  inward  reality,  but,  through  the  direct  employ- 
ment of  language  and  movement,  speaks  forth  what  is  in  him,  with  a  more  or  less 
exalted  use  of  his  natural  means  of  expression.  Poetry  is  the  primal  language  of 
uplifted  emotion.  The  art  of  music  is  perhaps  still  more  purely  creative.  It  does  not 
even  deal  in  definitely  worded  ideas ;  it  acknowledges  no  allegiance  to  logical  laws  ; 
its  thought  is  purely  in  terms  of  sound.  It  imitates  nothing  in  nature  ;  it  finds  the 
laws  on  which  its  science  is  built  simply  in  the  degree  of  perfection  with  which  pure 
emotion  is  expressed.    It  is  strictly  creative. 

The  highest  human  art  is  the  same  as  Divine  inspiration.  It  is  the  whole  self 
expressing  itself  in  its  most  absorbing  and  unselfish  form  of  utterance.  Inspiration  is 
not  a  fact  of  human  knowledge,  but  a  fact  of  human  character. 

Man's  Cokcbption  op  God.  By  John  W.  Smith,  LL.B.  {Tkt  Biblical  World), — 
How  are  we  to  account  for  the  universally  prevalent  disposition,  or  inclination,  on  the 
part  of  man  to  worship  7  Some  have  maintained  that  man's  conception  of  God  is  an 
inheritance  derived  from  an  original  and  primitive  direct  revelation.  Others  have 
sappoeed  that  the  idea  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  a  Supreme  Being  resulted 
from  a  process  of  pure  reasoning  on  the  part  of  man.  Others  still  have  as  strongly 
maintained  that  the  idea  is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  observation  of  nature — its 
beauty,  its  grandeur,  its  harmony,  its  laws.  Others  have  maintained  that  the  idea  of 
God  is  inconceivable,  unknowable,  and  that  man's  conceptions  on  the  subject  are  mere 
chimeras,  and  worship,  in  all  its  forms,  a  superstition.  While  still  others  have  insisted 
that  man  was  created  a  worshipping  being,  receiving  from  his  Creator  a  divinely 
implanted  faculty  or  instinct,  capable  of  apprehending  the  Infinite,  with  an  inclination 
and  longing  therefor  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  religion  is  inherent  in  man,  and  is  in 
him  a  mode  of  action,  a  potential  energy  quite  as  much  ^  the  forces  and  powers  are 
inherent  in  material  substances — gravity,  for  instance  ;  '^  and  if  we  will  but  listen 
attentively,  we  can  hear  in  all  religions  a  groaning  of  the  Spirit,  ...  a  longing  after 
the  Infinite,  a  love  of  God.*' 

This  article  proposes  to  outline  the  belief  of  man  as  to  his  objects  of  worship,  as 
we  find  such  belief  embodied  in  the  various  phases  of  the  religions  of  the  world,  viewed 
solely  from  an  historical  standpoint.  The  time  has  been  when  the  Name  of  God  was 
regMided  as  too  sacred  to  be  pronoimced  by  mortal  lips.  Some  nationalities  or  tribes 
have  entertained  comparatively  well-defined  ideas  concerning  God,  that  were  analogous 
to  those  of  strict  monotheists ;  yet  they  never  permitted  those  conceptions  to  assume 
or  become  embodied  in  appellative  forms,  much  less  proper  names.  If  the  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  it  cannot  be  sacrilegious  to  inquire  into  and  examine  the 
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impress  that  God  has  left  on  man.  If  man  is  the  image  of  God,  and  we  take  into 
consideration  his  accomplishments  thus  far,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  with 
aU  nature  and  its  laws  at  his  command,  it  may  bo  that  ?!«  will  be  regarded  in  coming 
ages  as  the  best  and  highest  revelation  of  God. 

Thanks  to  the  patient  and  scholarly  investigation  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  read  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  emotions  that  actuated  men  in 
remote  antiquity,  long  ages  before  Abram  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  We  find  that  there 
is  a  law  applicable  to  every  field  of  inquiry,  every  religion  or  branch  of  religion,  and 
the  various  phenomena  attending  the  outward  forms  of  worship.  That  law  is  the  law 
of  progress,  development,  or  evolution.  We  know  that  the  earth,  in  its  preparation 
for  man's  habitation,  has  been  a  series  of  progressive  steps.  We  have  many  indications 
that  the  universe  is  undergoing  a  similar  process  of  development.  Prehistoric 
i^hseology  conclusively  shows  that  man  himself  has  passed  from  the  chipped  stone 
age  to  the  polished  stone  age,  thence  to  a  copper  or  bronze  age,  thence  to  an  iron  age, 
and  thence  to  a  steam  or  an  electric  age.  Philology  furnishes  unmistakable  evidence 
of  the  same  law  of  progression,  in  opposition  to  the  supposed  primaeval  revelation  of 
language,  and  that  language  the  Hebrew.  The  same  law  of  evolution  is  apparent  in 
the  forms  of  government,  in  art,  in  science,  in  literature. 

A  careful  study  of  the  world's  religions  will  establish  the  existence  of  certain  facts 
underlying  them  all.  (1)  In  all  religions  man  has  recognized  the  existence  of  some 
being  or  beings,  some  object  or  thing,  by  him  supposed  to  be  superior  to  and  above 
himself.  (2)  A  feeling  of  weakness  in  himself,  and  a  dependence  upon  that  being  or 
beings,  object  or  thing,  assumed  to  exist.  (3)  A  belief  or  faith  on  his  part  in  his 
ability  to  reach  his  God  or  gods,  by  the  use  of  some  form  of  sacrifice,  or  offering,  or 
prayer.  (4)  A  like  belief  or  faith  that,  on  the  proper  approach  to  that  God  or  gods, 
his  wishes,  desires,  or  hopes  will  be  realized. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  our  investigation  we  are  met  by  confusion  and  chaos.  In 
his  groping  after  the  Infinite,  man  has  laid  hold  of  the  tangible  and  intangible,  the 
natural  and  supernatural — the  earth,  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  stars,  even  the  universe 
itself.  This  confusion,  growing  out  of  the  multiplicity  of  gods,  is  somewhat  dissipated, 
however,  when  we  come  to  take  into  consideration  the  circumscribed  horizon  of  the 
observer.  Measured  from  our  standpoint,  with  all  the  civilization  of  the  past  below 
us,  we  are  disposed  to  be  too  critical  of  those  who  dwelt  in  the  valleys  of  the  Nile,  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Indus. 

Looking  at  man  in  his  march  down  through  the  ages,  we  see  his  pathway  strewn 
with  errors  innumerable.  The  most  profound  thought  of  the  Indian  of  America  was 
that  there  was  a  Great  Spirit  that  would  assist  him  in  his  chase,  and  that  Spirit  he 
made  his  god.  The  most  exalted  idea  of  the  Hebrew  was  that  of  a  national  God, 
with  jurisdiction  and  power  confined  to  the  limits  of  Israel.  Herodotus  and  Strabo 
had  no  right  to  grow  merry  over  the  crudities  of  Egypt,  nor  has  the  pseudo-philosopher 
of  to-day  historical  licence  to  interpret  the  past  by  the  light  of  this  or  any  other 
century.  No  two  of  us  now  would  be  found  entirely  to  agree  in  our  conceptions  of 
God,  His  attributes  and  power.  Thus  it  is  that  we  find  belief  upon  belief,  strata  upon 
strata,  from  the  lowest  forms  in  savage  life  to  the  highest  forms  in  civilized  man ;  and 
the  true  historian  cannot  expect  to  find  imbedded  in  these  beliefs  or  strata  conceptions 
belonging  to  a  higher  form  of  civilization.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  read  into  the  laws 
of  Moses  or  Manu  the  psalms  of  Isra<^  or  Babylon,  the  science  and  philosophy,  the 
religions  and  morals,  of  a  later  age. 

And  we  must  not  expect  the  great  streams  of  thought  to  be  uniform  in  any  branch 
of  investigation.    The  great  river,  in  its  course,  meets  with  many  modifying  influences. 
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many  obstmctioiui  and  oonflnent  streams,  all  ohanging  more  or  less  its  general  character, 
or  deflecting  its  course  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  The  Bnddhas  and  Mahomets  often 
change  the  whole  current  of  thought,  and  these  influences  must  be  carefully  weighed 
and  estimated  if  we  would  correctly  understand  the  history  of  the  past,  and  oftentimes 
the  current  history  of  the  present.  There  are  many  phenomena  attending  man's  belief 
in  God  that  the  thoughtful  student  must  carefully  note,  estimate,  and  weigh.  Not 
infrequently  are  to  be  found,  in  the  same  people,  and  running  parallel  with  each  other, 
conceptions  of  Crod  of  the  very  highest  excellence  and  moral  grandeur,  and  conceptions 
of  the  most  anthropomorphic  nature.  The  Tarious  forms  and  phases  of  pantheism, 
polytheism,  henotheism,  monotheism,  totemism,  and  fetishism,  must  be  analyzed.  And 
it  must  be  asked  whether  polytheism  was  first  in  point  of  time,  or  monotheism. 

The  seeds  of  religion  are  universaUy  the  same,  and  Max  Miiller  says  that  seed  is 
''the  perception  of  the  Infinite."  It  is  not  claimed  that  this  perception  is  in  all  people 
the  same  in  degree,  for  apprehension  does  not  include  comprehension.  Even  if  the 
starting-i>oint  should  be  the  same,  the  growth  in  all  cases  will  be  more  or  less  modified 
by  the  enyironments.  The  elemental  factors  that  have  wrought  such  changes  in 
historic  religions  are  many,  but  among  them  may  be  mentioned  (1)  difference  in 
character  of  the  races  ;  (2)  the  nature  of  their  homes  and  occupations ;  and  (3)  the 
political,  social,  moral,  and  industrial  relations  sustained  toother  preceding  or  surround- 
ing nations  or  peoples.  Thus  we  notice,  as  observed  by  Professor  Tiele,  '*  the  joyous, 
careless  disposition  of  the  sensual  negro  is  reflected  in  his  religion  as  clearly  as  the 
sombre  melancholy  character  of  the  American  Indian  is  in  his." 

The  Wrath  of  God.  By  Professor  A.  G.  Voioht,  A.M.  (TAe  LuHikfran 
ii^tarUi^'^. — Is  there  reslly  any  such  thing  as  ''  the  wrath  of  €k)d  "  ?  The  phrase  is 
employed  in  the  Bible  ;  but  can  the  expression  be  taken  in  the  ordinary  signification  of 
the  words  ?  Can  wrath  be  ascribed  to  Crod  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  ascribed  to  man  ? 
The  Biblical  conception  of  the  wrath  of  God  is  certainly  surrounded  with  difficulties. 
The  manner  of  conceiving  the  wrath  of  God  depends  in  great  measure  on  the  mode  of 
conceiving  the  nature  of  €rod  generally.  The  general  idea  of  God  may  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  excludes  the  thought  of  SGs  wrath  being  anythii^^  tn  ITtm,  but  requires 
that  it  be  understood  of  the  reZatibtM  to^icA  vym  mi«fain  totoards  A'm.  Is  it  possible 
to  conceive  of  the  nature  of  Crod  in  such  a  manner  that  He  is  above  all  perturbation  % 
Theological  thinking  has  been  dominated  at  various  times  by  abstract  philosophical 
conceptions,  and  especially  in  the  idea  of  God.  This  was  not  only  the  case  with  the 
Scholastics  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  true  also  of  the  scholasticism  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  But  the  great  dogmaticians,  with  all  their  efforts  to  build  up  a  thoroughly 
Biblical  system  of  theology,  fell  into  abstractions  which  prevented  a  living  conception 
of  Ood.  The  hardened  immutability  which  their  form  of  thinking  ascribed  to  God 
takes  away  from  Him  not  only  real  wrath,  but  all  real  life. 

Too  great  a  dread  of  anthropomorphic  conceptions  of  God  will  not  be  helpful 
towards  understanding  the  truth  in  regard  to  His  nature.  The  human  language  of 
Scripture  wiU  give  a  better  idea  of  God  than  the  abstractions  of  philosophy.  It  is 
highly  important  for  Christian  thinking  to  comprehend  God  as  the  personal  God. 
And  personal  life  includes  emotions.  Immutability  is  not  immovability.  Where  the 
conception  of  an  absolute  immutability  in  God  prevails,  wrath  in  any  true  sense  will 
be  denied  to  God.  According  to  the  Scholastics,  the  expression,  '^  the  wrath  of  €k>d," 
i«  only  a  figure  of  speech.  It  is  not  something  in  God,  but  something  in  the  relations 
existing  between  man  and  God. 

We  need  not  deny  that  the  assertions  of  the  Bible  about  the  wrath  of  God  are 
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anthropopathic.  But  even  in  rhetorical  and  poetical  language  all  is  not  figurative.  I» 
there,  then^  anything  in  the  character  of  the  language  used  in  connexion  with  the  wrath 
of  God,  which  may  help  us  to  determine  whether  that  is  a  representation  of  God  which 
must  not  be  taken  strictly  ? 

Illustration  is  drawn  from  the  sublime  description  of  the  winepress-treader  coming 
from  Edom,  in  Isa.  Ixiii.  When  we  read,  '*  I  trod  them  in  Mine  anger,  and  trampled 
them  in  My  fury,''  we  must  understand  the  expression  as  anthropomorphic  But  in 
such  a  sentence  the  treading  and  trampling  may  be  figurative,  and  the  fury  and  the 
anger  may  not  be.  Other  emotions  are  ascribed  to  God  in  this  chapter — bloving-kindness^ 
goodness,  mercy,  affliction,  love,  pity.  These  are  not  anthropomorphic,  and  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  wrath  should  be  separated  from  the  list  of  emotional  terms  in 
the  chapter. 

But  it  may  be  said — ^Would  it  not  infringe  on  the  moral  perfection  of  God  to 
attribute  to  Him  such  an  emotion  as  anger  ?  Will  wrath  of  any  kind  work  righteous- 
ness ?  Will  perfect  love  admit  of  wrath  ?  By  some  the  wrath  and  the  love  of  God 
are  reduced  to  a  unity.  Wrath  is  nothing  but  love  wrongly  perceived.  Thus  Ham- 
beiger  says,  "  What  the  creature  experiences  as  Divine  wrath  is  only  based  on  its 
wrong  relation  to  the  everlasting  love  and  perfection."  The  idea  is  certainly  a 
plausible  one,  but  an  explanation  which  reduces  so  important  a  scriptural  idea  to 
a  mere  relation  of  the  creature  toward  God,  looks  like  a  suspicious  process  of 
dilution. 

.  The  wrath  of  God  \a  a  cardinal  feature  of  the  Pauline  theology.  The  argument 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  hinges  on  the  double  revelation  of  Gk>d,  of  His  righteous- 
ness and  of  EUs  wrath.  This  double  revelation  exhibits  not  only  a  twofold  condition 
of  men,  but  a  twofold  attitude  of  God  towards  n^en.  The  wrath  is  opposed  to  righteous- 
ness, as  elsewhere  it  is  opposed  to  mercy.  The  sin-forgiving  righteousness  of  God  is 
opposed  by  Paul  to  His  sin -retaining  and  sin-punishing  wrath.  The  formeir  representa 
an  eneigetic  action  of  God  in  favour  of  men,  whose  spring  is  lov« ;  the  latter  also 
represents  an  energetic  action  of  God  against  men,  whose  spring  is  the  opposite  of 
love.  And  the  reaction  of  God's  majesty  against  sin  is  not  only  chastening,  but  retri- 
butive.   Otherwise,  "  how  shall  God  judge  the  world  ? '' 

The  first  chapter  of  Romans  is  of  itself  conclusive  against  the  idea  that  wrath  is 
only  a  modification  of  the  love  of  God.  It  is  also  conclusive  against  the  idea  that  in 
the  New  Testament  the  wrath  of  God  has  only  an  eschatological  force.  Lactantius, 
in  his  treatise  on  27ie  Anger  of  Qody  opposes  the  idea  that  God  is  immovable,  and  not 
subject  to  emotions.  He  ascribes  a  positive  emotion  of  wrath  to  Gk)d.  He  says, 
'*  Since  there  are  good  and  evil  things  in  the  affairs  of  men,  it  must  be  that  God  is 
moved  to  both  sides — ^both  to  favour  when  He  sees  that  just  things  are  done,  and  to 
anger  when  He  perceives  unjust  things."  And  this  emotion  is  necessary  to  God  Tlie 
reality  of  (rod's  love  is  dependent  upon  the  possibility  of  His  wrath.  ''  If  God  is  not 
angry  with  the  unrighteous,  it  is  clear  that  He  does  not  love  the  pious  and  righteous.'* 
To  be  true  to  the  good,  God  must  positively  react  against  the  evil.  His  majesty  is 
moved  energeticaUy  against  the  evil  in  proper  indignation* 

Is,  then,  wraUi  an  attribute  of  God  ?  It  would  hardly  be  right  so  to  call  it» 
because  we  can  conceive  of  Gk)d  without  exercising  wrath.  Wrath  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  manifestation  of  other  attributes,  owing  to  certain  conditions.  It  is  this  solemn 
and  fearful  fact  of  the  wrath  of  Grod  which  is  the  condition  of  the  vicarious  atonement 
of  Christ  The  disposition  is  now  very  widespread  to  make  the  atonement  something 
subjective.  The  atonement  is  thought  of  as  bringing  man  round  to  a  better  mind,  not 
as  propitiating  GU)d    But  as  long  as  we  believe  the  objective  reality  of  Christ's  work 
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of  redemption,  wemuBt  hold  tx>  the  belief  that  God's  attitade  towards  man  has  become 
different  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  work  of  atonement  ''Being  now  justified  by  His 
blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  Him." 

Thb  Rbscbbbotion  of  Jbsus.  By  Albset  Bi£yiLLB  {The  New  TTorld).— The 
essential  and  permanent  element  in  Christianity  is  the  Christian  ideal-filial  faith  in 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Historically,  this  ideal  sprang  from  the  impulse 
given  to  man  as  a  religious  being  by  a  pure  heart,  a  beautiful  message,  and  an  heroic 
devotion  equally  extraordinary.-  This  is  the  unassailable  side  of  the  Christian  religion. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  a  profanation  of  the  sacred  edifice  to  throw  upon  the  documents 
and  the  traditions  concerning  its  origin  the  light  of  independent  criticism.  Whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  such  research,  we  cannot  destroy  either  this  ideal  or  its  attractive 
power.  The  affirmation  of  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the  indispensable 
foundation  of  the  Christian  religion,  so  that  it  would  fall  in  ruins  if  this  foundation- 
stone  were  removed.  To  M.  R^viUe  the  early  belief  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  was 
much  more  the  result  than  the  foundation  of  the  faith  of  the  disciples. 

The  first  portion  of  this  article  is  an  analysis  of  the  gospel  narratives  of  the 
Resurrection,  to  discover  their  agreements  and  their  differences.  The  second  portion  is 
a  reconstruction  in  order  to  give  the  true  explanation  of  the  miracle.  Only  a  ris^vmd 
of  the  second  portion  is  here  given.  One  may  challenge  the  most  skilful  harmonizer 
to  bring  the  various  reports  into  an  acceptable  succession  without  doing  violence  to 
the  texts.  It  is  impossible,  with  such  documents  as  we  have,  to  construct  a  concrete 
and  consecutive  history  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  But  it  is  not  impossible  to 
disengage  the  central  and  fundamental  phenomenon  of  which  all  these  traditions  are 
the  more  or  less  authentic  echo. 

We  must  first  eliminate  the  explanation  given  in  the  last  century,  and  still  offered 
in  oar  own  by  what  is  called  *'  common  rationalism."  It*  amounts  to  saying  that 
Jesus,  taken  down  frohi  the  cross  only  a  few  hours  after  He  was  nailed  to  it,  had 
swooned,  but  was  not  dead ;  that  the  quiet  and  coolness  of  the  tomb  revived  Him, 
and  that  He  was  able  to  issue  from  it  alive,  and  to  show  Himself  to  His  disciples, 
taking  precautions  not  to  be  seen  by  others.  Every  indication  we  have  points  to  a 
real  death.  We  must  face  the  fact  that,  on  the  second  day  after  the  Crucifixion, 
very  early  in  the  morning,  the  tomb  where  the  body  of  the  Crucified  One  had  been 
laid  was  found  empty. 

If  it  was  removed  by  stealth,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
Sanhedrin  removed  it  than  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  did.  Once  the  belief  in  the 
Resurrection  was  rooted  in  the  group  of  primitive  Christians,  they  could  not  even 
dream  of  making  any  investigation  to  discover  what  had  been  done  with  the  body  of 
the  Master.  We  must  now  attempt  to  describe  the  transition  which  allowed  them 
to  pass  from  their  first  despair  to  enthusiastic  confidence  in  the  reality  of  His 
reaorrection. 

The  doctrines  which  arose  so  quickly  among  the  Christians  as  to  the  Person, 
the  death,  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  threw  no  less  quickly  over  £Um  and  His 
words  a  nimbus  of  the  supernatural  which  was  inevitably  to  transfigure  and  change 
them.  The  traditional  view  is  that,  in  repairing  to  Jerusalem,  Jesus  knew  for  a 
certainty  that  He  would  be  arrested  there  and  put  to  death.  In  the  days  which 
preceded  His  arrest  He  knew  that  Judas  had  decided  to  give  Him  up  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  Sanhedrin.  But  He  did  nothing  to  save  Himself  from  His  persecutors.  Indeed, 
it  ia  precisely  for  this  hour  that  He  had  come.  His  work  was  to  have  His  suffering 
aa  its  necessary  complement,  and  this  suffering  was  to  be  upon  the  cross.    It  was  even 
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the  essential  part  of  His  eartUy  ministry^  since  this  sacrifice,  voluntary  and  foreseen, 
was  the  price  of  the  redemption  which  He  brought  to  the  world. 

But  a  deeper  study  of  the  gospel  documents  allows  things  to  represent  themselyes 
in  a  more  natural  and  leas  paradoxical  manner ;  for,  represented  as  above,  the  death 
of  Jesus  almost  resembles  a  suicide.  The  following  summarizes  the  right  view  of 
these  events. 

Jesus,  the  noble  Preacher  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  was  to  come,  hesitated  a 
long  time  before  assuming,  and  a  still  longer  time  before  accepting,  the  title  of 
Messiah,  or  King  of  the  kingdom  which  He  announced.  When,  at  last,  He  allowed 
His  intimate  disciples  to  confer  on  Him  this  supreme  dignity,  He  ordered  them  to  say 
nothing  of  it  yet  to  any  one  (Matt.  xvi.  20).  He  desired  that  it  should  be  decreed  to 
Him  voluntarily  by  the  Jewish  people,  and  a  national  decision  could  only  be  made 
at  Jerusalem.  But  the  indirect  appeal  which  He  made  to  the  people  of  Jeruaalem 
had  no  appreciable  result.  After  a  brief  moment  of  enthusiasm,  He  found  Himself 
before  a  populace  disdainful  of  the  Galilean,  only  moderately  affected  by  His  teachings, 
and  settled  in  its  political,  rabbinical,  and  ritualistic  prejudices. 

It  was  the  treason  of  Judas  which  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  changed  the 
probable  march  of  events.  In  betraying  to  the  leaders  of  the  Sanhedrin  the  nocturnal 
retreat  of  Jesus,  he  enabled  them  to  get  possession  of  His  Person  without  exciting  a 
tumult,  and  with  the  hope  that,  by  making  haste,  they  could  profit  by  the  preoccupa- 
tions of  the  feast  to  condemn  Him  and  to  deliver  Him  immediately  to  the  Roman 
authority,  which  would  charge  itself  with  the  execution. 

Jesus  was  not  without  apprehensions  of  some  unexpected  blow ;  but  the  affecting 
and  tragical  character  of  the  scene  of  the  arrest  should  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
Jesus  expected  to  be  arrested  at  this  exact  time.  We  all  know  those  states  of  mind 
in  which  the  most  cruel  and  most  rational  fears  do  not  deprive  us  of  the  vague 
hope  that  things  may  yet  take  another  turn.  Possibly  Jesus  accepted  the  fact  of  His 
failure  in  the  Holy  City,  and  proposed  to  return  with  His  disciples  into  Galilee. 

The  belief  that  Jesus  had  left  His  tomb  alive  was,  in  the  very  first  place,  an 
intuition  of  His  pious  women  friends,  ascertaining  that  His  body  had  disappeared. 
The  visions  of  angels,  and  the  words  which  these  angels  address  to  these  protagonists 
of  the  faith  are  the  form  which  their  inward  thought  takes  on.  It  is  the  sign  of  a 
psychological  state,  of  a  mental  super-excitement,  determining  sensible  but  abnormal 
impressions.  The  disciples  did  not  at  first  accept  the  statement  of  the  women  ;  but 
they  were  impressionable  men  ;  they  were  also  simple  and  direct  natures,  vigorous  and 
capable  of  reacting  against  a  momentary  prostration.  They  set  out  to  see  the  tomb 
for  themselves. 

An  immovable  belief  in  the  bodily  resurrection  succeeded  to  the  dejection  and  the 
dark  despair  of  the  first  hours.  It  was  determined  by  visions  of  the  ecstatic  order,  in 
which  the  first  disciples  saw  the  beloved  features  of  the  Crucified  take  form.  The 
fluent,  aerial  nature  of  these  apparitions,  leading  the  less  exalted  often  to  desire  to 
touch  the  risen  body,  as  if  they  wished  to  assure  themselves  of  its  reality ;  the 
suspicion,  quickly  dissipated  by  the  intensity  of  the  ecstasy,  that  they  had  before 
them  a  phantom,  a  '^  spirit,"  rather  than  a  body  (Matt,  xxviii.  17 ;  Luke  xxiv.  37  ; 
John  XX.  20,  25) ;  the  surprising  fact  that  Jesus  appeared  several  times  without  being 
recognized  at  once  (Luke  xxiv.  16  ;  John  xx.  14  ;  xxL  4),  as  if  the  vision  had  for  its 
determining  occasion  some  suggestive  accident ; — ^these  are  so  many  significant  features, 
the  importance  of  which  is  measured  by  the  very  evident  intention  of  the  narrators 
to  guard  against  the  explanation,  the  elements  of  which  they  furnished  themselves, 
without  perceiving  it. 
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Three  principal  objectiona  must  be  noticed  :  1.  It  is  said  that  this  explanation  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  moral  prostration  and  the  dejected  state  of  the  disciples  the 
second  day  after  the  unexpected  death  of  their  Master.  2.  It  has  also  been  objected 
that  the  apostles  of  Jesus  were  persons  too  simple-minded,  too  sedate,  and  even 
prosaic^  thus  to  create  entire  scenes  in  which  imagination,  mental  excitement,  and  a 
strong  element  of  poetic  creativeness  are  indispensable  to  those  who  objectify  in  this 
way  their  feelings  and  ideas.  3.  It  has  been  said  that  if  we  could  strictly  conceive 
the  ecstatic  vision  projecting  a  determined  object  on  the  visual  field  of  a  single 
individual,  it  would  be  inadmissible  that  several  persons  should  be  at  once  subject  to 
the  same  illusion  and  see  the  same  thing. 

If  any  feel  depressed  by  the  idea  that  the  whole  glorious  edifice  of  historic 
Christianity  rests,  in  the  last  resort,  upon  an  illusion,  we  may  say  to  them  that  they 
are  mistaken.  The  history  of  the  Christian  Church  does  not  set  out  from  the  material 
fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  but  from  the  faith  of  1)he  disciples  in  the  Resurrec- 
tion— a  faith  which,  in  its  turn,  is  only  the  form,  due  to  their  previous  education,  of 
the  reawakening  of  their  previous  faith  in  Him  who  had  conquered  them  morally.  It 
is  this  faith,  become  immovable,  which  is  the  true  foundation  of  Christian  history ; 
and  here  there  is  nothing  to  depress. 

ff 

Th«  MlNlSTR?  AND  CUBRENT  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.       By  ReV.  E.  D.  WeIOLE,  D.D. 

{TKt  JAUheran  Quarteriy), — The  time  is  upon  us  when  theological  training  should 
have  much  to  do  with  an  applied  Christianity.  The  pulpit  for  these  times  must- 
grapple  with  the  questions  which  agitate  society  to  its  deepest  depths.  The  sphere 
and  work  of  the  pulpit  are  the  enunciation  and  maintenance  of  far-reaching  principles, 
as  these  are  designed  to  afiect  the  individual,  the  family,  the  Church,  society,  and  the 
State. 

We  are  in  the  world  and  in  the  body ;  and,  whilst  we  dare  not  be  of  the  former, 
nor  live  only  for  the  latter,  the  Christian  character,  which  will  give  us  a  passport  to 
the  skies,  must  be  achieved  here.  The  question  of  paramount  importance  is  not  one 
of  speculative  philosophy,  nor  of  revealed  theology,  nor  yet  of  Christian  cultus  as 
expressed  in  worship,  but  of  Christianity  as  applied  to  the  various  relations  of  life — 
individual,  social,  industrial,  commercial,  and  economic.  To  the  minds  of  a  growing 
class  the  name  of  Christ  stands  for  one  thing  and  that  of  the  Church  for  another. 
What  God  has  joined  together,  man  has,  for  some  reason,  put  asunder.  Ministerial 
leaders  in  right  thought,  proper  sentiment,  and  equitable  action,  cannot  afibrd  to  leave 
the  problems  of  social  science  in  the  hands  of  agnostics,  materialists,  and  communistic 
anarchists. 

Anything  which  agitates,  perplexes,  or  threatens  the  love,  peace,  good  wi]I, 
stability,  and  welfare  of  society,  in  its  three  basic  institutions — ^the  family,  the 
Church,  and  the  State — is  a  current  social  problem.  Many  of  these  are  not  modern, 
but  they  may  be  so  termed  because  they  have  found  a  fruitful  soil  in  the  complex 
civilization  of  the  latter  half  of  the  present  century,  and  are  producing  a  rich  harvest 
of  everything  which  disturbs  and  endangers  individual,  family,  social,  and  national 
weQ-being. 

What  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  ministry  toward  these  current  social  problems 
as  leaders  in  the  encouragement  of  right  thought,  the  creation  of  better  sentiment, 
and  the  agitation  of  benevolent  action?  1.  It  should  not  be  an  attitude  of  mere 
denoneiatioa.  It  requires  neither  brain,  nor  brawn,  nor  skill,  to  denounce  an  evil. 
Men  who  indulge  much  in  mere  denunciation  become  hobbyists,  can  only  see  one 
thing  at  a  time^  and  jump  at  concUisions  from  an  inaccurate  judgment  of  men  and 
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things.  Extremists  are  never  safe  reformers.  The  honest  poor  are  sujQfering  much  at 
the  hands  of  the  apostles  of  denunciation  and  despair.  Fake  leadership  is  the  bane 
of  modem  civilization.  The  pessimism  which  is  preached  on  all  sides  is  calculated  to 
produce  the  raven  of  despair  in  those  who  are  suffering  from  present  social  conditions. 
One  apostle  of  encouragement  and  hope  will  do  more  towards  bringing  about  a 
correct  understanding  than  a  multitude  of  calamity-howlers.  2.  It  should  be  one  of 
patient  study  and  conscientious  discrimination.  The  claims  of  God,  the  rights  of 
men,  and  the  needs  of  society  should  be  much  studied.  The  minister  who  knows 
nothing  about  the  problems  of  life  which  are  perplexing  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
those  to  whom  he  ministers,  is  not  qualified  to  apply  the  gospel  to  their  varying 
needs.  When  the  wild  statements  of  pessimistic  and  socialistic  agitators  are  brought 
to  the  test  of  study  and  conscientious  discrimination,  they  are  found  wanting.  They 
neither  possess  the  sanction  of  history,  nor  can  they  be  verified  by  facts.  Patient 
study  will  reveal  the  truth  that- "  man  is  not  entirely  the  creature  of  his  environment ; " 
that  '' labour  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  value  or  wealth  ;^'  that  it  has  the  same  right 
to  organize  and  combine  as  capital;  that  strikes  and  lock-outs  should  never  be 
encouraged,  as  they  always  inflict  an  unjust  punishment  upon  a  third  and  innocent 
party — the  community ;  and  that  the  final  function  of  these  combinations  should  be, 
not  war,  but  arbitration.  The  law  q^  Christ,  which  is  the  co-ordination  of  self-interest 
and  good  will,  plus  self-sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  others,  made  dominant  in  our 
varied  social  and  industrial  relations,  would  make  the  many  problems  which  now 
threaten  social  well-being,  disappear,  as  the  snow  melts  away  under  the  power  of 
incoming  spring.  We  must,  however,  make  this  broad  distinction  between  social 
science  and  Christianity,  that,  whilst  of  human  nature  and  human  history  science  can 
tell  us  much,  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  salvation  by  grace,  it  can  give  us  no  satisfactory 
account.  3.  It  should  be  the  attitude  of  Christlike  helpful  sympathy  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  positive  gospel  as  the  only  remedy  for  all  the  maladies  which  afflict  society. 
The  deepest  needs  of  man  are  moral  needs,  and  the  strongest  forces  for  his  elevation 
are  moral  forces.  Scientific  socialism,  struggling  with  these  current  social  problems, 
renders  Christianity  valuable  service,  but  it  cannot  furnish  a  remedy.  This  age  is 
producing  various  plans  for  the  reformation  of  society.  All  reformation  which  stops 
short  of  regeneration  is  as  futile  in  society  as  in  the  individual.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  gospel  of  love,  of  life,  and  of  peace  is  demanded.  The  reform  needed  is,  not  the 
destruction,  but  the  Christianization,  of  society.  Humanity's  greatest  defect  is  a 
defect  of  character;  society's  greatest  defect  is  a  want  of  obedience  to  the  law  of 
Chrislf.  In  the  Christianization  of  society,  the  sentiments,  theories,  customs,  institu- 
tions, laws,  and  governments  of  the  people  are  to  be  penetrated  with  the  Chnstian 
spirit,  founded  on  Christian  principles,  and  ruled  by  the  Christian  law.  Christianity 
is  more  than  a  law ;  it  is  a  spirit  and  a  life.  Not  what  man  is,  but  what  he  may 
become,  must  be  the  standpoint  from  which  we  may  study  humanity  aright,  and 
apply  the  gospel  to  the  needs  of  the  race. 

Hence,  in  the  maintenance  of  a  positive  gospel  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  ilia 
which  perplex  society,  the  attitude  of  the  ministry  must  be  one  of  pronounced 
leadership  in  the  Christianization  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  society.  The  end  of 
Christianity  is  a  perfect  mto  in  a  perfect  society. 
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Has  th»  Chuboh  lost  Faith  in  Ch&ist?  By  S.  P.  Ross,  Montreal  {Canadian 
Methoditi  £eview), — That  the  Church  has  lost  faith  in  Christ  is  one  of  the  cries  of  the 
times,  and  it  is  important  to  inquire  whether,  and  in  what  senses,  the  charge  is  true. 
The  term,  "the  Church,"  is  not  to  be  understood  as  representing  any  particular 
organization  of  believers,  but  the  aggregate  of  all  denominations,  regarded  as  one 
great  organization,  and  united  by  the  confession  of  the  Headship  of  Christ.  By  "  faith 
in  Christ "  is  meant  much  more  than  profession.  Vital  faith  is  that  which  expresses 
itself  in  obedience.  Obedience  is  the  fruitage  by  which  the  character  and  genuineness 
of  our  faith  are  tested.  *'  True  faith  has  hands  and  feet,  and  moves  forward  to  duty 
under  the  impulse  and  inspiration  of  love.  The  problem  may  therefore  be  stated  in 
this  way — Judged  by  her  works^  has  the  Church  lost  faith  in  Christ  7 

History  testifies  to  eclipses  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  the  past.  This  is  evident 
to  every  student  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  epistles  to  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia, 
Paulas  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians,  and  Peter's  warnings,  recognize  the 
possibility  and  the  fact.  A  prolonged  and  almost  total  eclipse  of  faith  oocurred  in 
pre-Reformation  times ;  and  in  England,  before  the  Wesleyan  revival,  the  Church's 
faith  was  ready  to  die.  We  are  therefore  prepared  for  the  possibility  of  an  eclipse  of 
faith  in  our  own  days.  And  candour  will  compel  us  to  admit  the  existence  of  damaging 
and  lamentable  evidences  of  the  absence  of  a  strong,  vigorous  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  on 
the  part  of  His  Church.  Take  as  an  illustration  the  attitude  of  the  Church,  in  many 
quarters,  toward  moral  and  social  reform,  temperance  movements,  the  labour  problem, 
political  corruption,  oppression  of  the  poor,  unrighteous  legislation,  etc.  Let  a  minister 
speak  out  his  whole  mind,  in  the  spirit  of  an  old  prophet,  and  he  is  often  remonstrated 
with,  and  piously  urged  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  let  politics  alone. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  half-hearted  attitude  of  the  Church  on  many  of  these 
problems  which  are  dividing  false  men  from  true  ?  Is  it  not  lack  of  faith  in  Jesus  ? 
Is  it  not  a  practical  unbelief  either  in  His  right  to  exercise  dominion  in  the  affiiirs  of 
earth,  or  in  His  power  to  conquer  His  foes  ?  To  surrender  politics,  business,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  social  life  of  the  nation  to  mammon ;  to  say  piously  and  con- 
tentedly, *' This  world  lieth  in  the  arms  of  the  wicked  one,"  as  though  that  were  a 
Divine  decree  against  which  it  were  vain  to  fight,  is  to  give  clear  proof  of  absence  of 
faith  in  Jesus. 

But  when  we  have  admitted  the  sad  truth  that  the  Church's  faith  in  Christ  is 
weak  in  this  direction,  are  we  justified  in  concluding  that  the  Church  has  lost  her 
<aith  ?  Ecclesiastical  history  teaches  us  that  the  inspiration  of  the  early  Church,  in 
the  power  of  which  she  won  such  splendid  victories,  and  endured  such  severe  perse- 
cutions, was  the  confident  expectation  that  Jesus  Christ  would  speedily  return  to 
earth.  That  Jesus  should  triumph  and  reign  in  the  universal  spread  of  righteousness, 
through  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  was  not,  so  far  as  we  can  interpret  the  sacred 
writings,  the  belief  of  the  apostolic  Church.  As  the  years  went  by,  fsath  in  the 
speedy  return  of  the  Lord,  in  bodily  presence,  became  weaker,  and  in  that  sense  the 
Churoh  may  be  said  to  have  lost  her  faith,  nor  has  she  ever  wholly  reoovered  it. 
Gndnally,  another  conviction  seems  to  have  arisen  in  men's  hearts — a  conviction  that 
Jesus  was  to  establish  His  kingdom  upon  earth  in  the  triumph  of  righteousness,  and 
that  the  instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  pi]frpose  was  the  Church. 
This  troth,  however,  soon  assumed  a  corrupt  form.  The  Headship  of  Christ  was 
interpreted  to  mean  the  headship  of  the  Church,  and  the  evils  of  papal  interference 
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with  national,  civil,  social,  and  personal  liberties  became  so  intolerable  that,  in  the 
good  providence  of  God,  the  Reformation  occurred.  But,  in  throwing  off  the  perverted 
form  of  the  Elingship  of  Jesus  on  earth.  Protestantism,  in  large  measure,  threw  over- 
board the  truth  which  Romanism  had  corrupted.  And  so  for  centuries  the  doctrine 
that  Jesus  is  King  o/eariA,  that  it  is  Hib  right  to  rule  in  all  the  affiurs  of  this  life,  has 
been  driven  into  the  background,  in  part  because  that  section  of  the  Church  which 
held  it  has  abused  it,  and  in  part  because  the  Protestant  Church  has  buried  it  deep 
down  under  the  doctrine  of  '*  other-worldliness." 

It  is  hard  to  lose  what  one  does  not  possess,  and  ecdesiastical  history  does  nob 
show  a  period  when  this  faith  in  Christ  was  held  in  a  purer  form  or  by  a  larger  section 
of  the  Church  than  to-day.  Much  of  the  talk  about  the  Church's  lost  faith  is  an 
illustration  of  the  almost  universal  tendency  to  idealize  the  past.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  a  stronger  faith  in  some  bygone  golden  age.  Each  age  has  had  its  own  doubts  ; 
but  that  the  Church  of  to-day  occupies  a  less  advantageous  position  than  the  Church 
of  the  past,  that  her  faith  is  less  vigorous,  or  her  piety  less  practical,  is  more  than  the 
testimony  of  history  warrants  us  in  believing.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Church  never  so 
intelligently  believed  in  Christ  as  she  does  to-day.  That  there  is  a  weakening  of  faith 
in  dogmatic  forms ;  that  interrogation  marks  are  arising  in  men's  minds  regarding  the 
value  of  a  good  deal  of  the  ecclesiastical  machinery  in  which  we  hitherto  have  been 
disposed  to  trust ;  that  with  the  growth  of  intelligence  there  is  a  distinct  abandonment 
of  beliefs  and  practices  which  bygone  days  regarded  as  notes  of  godliness,  is  patent  to 
all  observers.  But  if  there  is  any  fact  more  pUdn  than  another,  it  is  that  Christ  is 
a  greater  and  brighter  reality  to  this  age  than  to  the  ages  immediately  preceding  it* 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  religious  literature  of  our  time  are  impressed  with  the 
number  of  books  dealing  with  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  that  are  now  issuing  from 
the  press.  They  all  indicate  a  desire  to  get  into  proper  relations  of  knowledge  with 
•the  real  Christ.  No  theology  wiU  survive  the  critical  spirit  of  this  age  which  does  not 
assign  to  Christ  the  place  which  belongs  to  Him  as  the  ultimate  Authority,  as  the 
supreme  Teacher,  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

The  Church  never  believed  in  Christ  so  sincerely,  so  heartily,  so  unreservedly,  as 
to-day.  She  is  believing  in  Christ  with  a  growing  confidence  which  will,  when  the 
occasion  demands  it,  express  itself  in  deeds  of  sacrifice  and  service  more  heroic  and 
tmselfish  than  the  world  has  hitherto  witnessed. 

Antheopolooy  underlyino  Redemption.  By  A.  C.  Courticb,  M.A.,  B.D. 
{CaTiadian  Methodist  Beview), — ^Psychology  is  the  science  of  mind  ;  anthropology  is  the 
science  of  man.  Man  is  a  more  comprehensive  and  more  scriptural  basis  for  studying 
the  theme  of  redemption  than  mind.  There  is  an  anthropology  underlying  sin*  la 
the  nature  of  sin  psychological  (mental)  exclusively,  or  ethical  (moral)  exclusively,  or 
both,  or  wider  than  both,  being  physical  as  well  ?  Did  the  first  sin  seriously  affect 
the  essential  elements  of  manhood,  or  did  it  leave  them  perfectly  intact,  and  simply 
weakened  in  their  action  or  deteriorated  in  their  condition  ?  Is  the  work  of  Divine 
grace  in  the  man  psychological  (mental)  exclusively,  or  ethical  (moral)  exdusively,  or 
both,  or  wider  than  both,  being  physical  as  well  ?  The  answer  is,  that  both  the  work 
of  sin  and  the  work  of  grace  are  anthropological,  i.e.  they  concern  the  entire  man 
in  all  his  parts. 

The  anthropology  underlying  redemption  is  partly  rcuiial  and  partly  individual. 
What  is  racial  is  not  only  universal,  but  also  absolute  or  unconditioned ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  that  which  is  individual  is  conditioned,  is  founded  in  true  probational 
conditions,  and  therefore  necessitates  personal  responsibility.     The  racial  tin  would 
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hare  matenally  interfered  with  probational  conditions ;  but  racial  redemptiini  inter- 
yenM  £iom  the  first,  and  restores  probational  conditions.    The  racial  redemption  is 
intagoiUBtic  to  narrow  views  as  to  operations  of  grace  here,  or  its  results  hereafter. 
It  is  opposed  to  the  teaching  that  only  some  are  effectiyely  visited  by  Divine  grace, 
and  opposed  to  the  view  that  only  a  few  wlU  be  saved.     In  yiew  of  the  racial  redemp- 
tion, '*  total  depravity  "  is  beyond  human  apprehension.    It  is  not  a  scriptural  term 
or  idea.    The  race  is  not  totally  depraved^  for  it  has  been  a  redeemed  race  from  the 
time  that  it  sinned  in  Adam ;  and  ^e  individual  is  not  totally  depraved,  for  the  racial 
redemption  holds  him  in  a  probation  of  grace.     The  term,  **  total  depravity,"  cannot 
be  used  without  being  half  explained  away  and  apologized  for.   All  the  total  depravity 
that  exists  is  man's  insufficiency  for  his  own  salvation. 

Do  spirit  (jmeuma),  soul  (pmiche),  and  body  {soma)  represent  three  natures? 

Delitach  stands  for  trichotomy,  and  Weiss  for  dichotomy.    Delitzsch,  however,  makes 

too  much  of  the  trichotomy  implying  three  natures  in  man.     Weiss,  on  the  other 

band,  makes  too  little  of  the  trichotomy,  for  there  is  a  trichotomy  of  function  and 

life  in  man.     Scripture  language  favours  dichotomy  of  nature,  but  trichotomy  of 

function,  the  latter  necessitating  the  three  term»— jmeuma,  psuche,  and  soma.     The 

tomoy  the  body,  is  easily  determined.     Human  life  is  threefold  in  its  manifestation, 

vizL  apprehending,  regulating,  and  acting.     The  apprehending  life  is  in  the  senses ; 

the  regulating  life  is  in  the  nerves,  especially  the  nerve-centres  ;  the  acting  life  is 

in  a  mechanical  combination  of  muscles,  bones,  joints,  and  vital  organs.    Psuche,  or 

soul,  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  two  senses,  a  lower  and  a  higher.     In  the  lower 

meaning  it  designates  merely  the  life  which  animates  the  body,  and  distinguishes 

man  and  the  animals  from  lifeless  nature.    In  the  higher  meaning  it  is  the  personal 

life  ;  it  is  identified  with  the  inner  man,  the  ego,  and  partakes  of  its  indestructibility. 

Perception  answers  to  the  power  of  sensation ;  judgment  answers  to  the  regulating 

power  of  nerves ;   and  emotion  answers  to  the  appetites  and  instincts.      Fruwna 

designates  the  immortal  man  in  a  higher  life  still,  in  Divine  origin  and  nature,  function 

and  action.     Here  intuition  answers  to  perception,  conscience  to  judgment,  and  wiU 

to  emotion.   It  is  intuition  that  grasps  the  revelation  of  God  as  truth.   It  is  conscience 

that  grasps  the  revelation  as  duty.     It  is  the  will  that  puts  into  execution  the  truth 

that  has  been  translated  into  duty. 

The  Pneuma  Hagios^  or  Holy  Spirit,  works  through  the  human  pneuma.  The 
pntwna  elements — ^intuition,  conscience,  and  will — receive  directly  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Pniche  elements  and  soma  elements  are  not  able  to  do  so.  Sin  began 
in  the  pnenma,  the  spirit.  It  began  when  the  spirit  was  disturbed  in  its  relation  to 
God,  its  true  Life-centre  and  Source.  Suspicion  of  God's  love  and  wisdom  were  the 
beginning  of  sin.  The  intuition  in  man  failed  to  hold  the  truth  of  God's  love ;  the 
conscience  failed  to  interpret  the  truth  into  duty ;  and  the  will  willed  the  man  out  of 
God.  Evil,  therefore,  may  be  defined  as  the  product  of  the  will  that  wills  itself  out  of 
God.  Then  the  pneuma  elements  fail  to  be  life-determining.  The  psttche  and  soma 
now  determine  themselves,  which  they  were  never  intended  to  do ;  and  the  result  is 
the  sarkikos  anihropos — the  carnal  man.  The  sarx,  or  flesh,  is  not  an  entity  or  essence 
in  the  human  nature  to  be  eradicated,  but  a  condition  of  the  whole  human  nature  to 
be  changed.    This  carnal  condition  of  man  constitutes  human  depravity. 

The  general  view  of  sui,  from  the  standpoint  of  anthropology,  may  be  stated 
thus.    Sin  IB  psychological  in  its  radical  nature  ;  it  Is  spiritual  (i.e,  it  is  in  the  pneuma)  ; 
it  is  the  failure  of  the  pneuma  to  be  life-determining  ;  it  is  death  to  the  pneuma,  because 
it  LB  out  of  relation  to  God,  the  Source  of  its  life.    It  is,  therefore,  a  fundamental 
disturbance  of  the  human  constitution.    Then  sin  is  ethical  in  its  results.     Without 
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the  control  of  the  living  pneitmay  human  nature — both  aoul  and  body — deteriorates 
through  lawless  life  into  a  depraved  or  inferior  moral  condition.  This  process  is 
progressive,  and  constitutes  depravity.  Then  sin  is  physical  in  its  results.  The  body 
is  irrevocably  sentenced  to  death. 
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Julian  thb  Apostate  on  John's  Prologue.  By  A.  Harkack,  Berlin  {ZeiUchr,  /. 
Theol.  u.  Kir.,  1896,  No.  1).— Dr.  Hamack  first  of  all  gives  extracts  from  Julian  on 
the  subject,  and  then  summarizes  as  follows : — 

1.  Julian  disclaims  the  modalistic  and  Photinian  interpretation  of  the  Logos  in  the 
Johannine  prologue.  He  acknowledges  that  the  Logos  of  John  is  not  introduced  as 
an  allegory,  but  as  a  distinct  Person  and  an  external  Person,  therefore  as  a  second 
God  ;  and  he  acknowledges,  further,  that  in  the  prologue  the  perfect  identity  of  the 
€rod-Logos,  the  only  begotten  Son,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  expressed,  and  that  to  see  God 
the  Logos  is  to  see  God  the  Father.  If  he  seems  to  say  in  one  passage  that  the 
controversy  of  the  Church  and  Photinus  respecting  the  exposition  is  of  no  importance, 
this  is  only  in  appearance ;  he  does  not  consider  a  decision  on  the  matter  necessary 
there.    When  he  is  obliged  to  take  a  stand,  he  defends  the  Church  interpretation. 

2.  Julian  implicitly  and  expressly  acknowledges  that  the  Nicene  doctrine  agrees 
with  that  of  the  prologue.  He  therefore  goes  so  far  as  to  use  the  Nicene  phrases  and 
those  of  the  prologue  promiscuously.  (It  is  instructive  that  Julian  (a.  d.  362-3)  accepts 
the  Kicene,  not  the  Arian,  teaching  as  that  of  the  Church.  On  Ariamsm  he  is  alto- 
gether silent.)  Even,  according  to  the  prologue,  Jesus  Christ  is  **God  from  God," 
**from  the  nature  of  the  Father,"  the  Mediator  in  creation.  Only  two  differences 
appear  here.  (1)  He  does  not  find  the  statement  that  without  Jesus  Christ  nothing 
was  made — according  to  Julian,  the  most  extravagant  and  offensive  doctrine  of  the 
Christians — plainly  and  definitdy  expressed  in  the  prologue;  (2)  for  the  phrase, 
'*  mother  of  God,"  which  Christians  even  then  often  used,  according  to  his  testimony, 
he  finds  no  room  in  the  prologue,  nay,  finds  it  excluded  ;  for,  so  he  argues  not  without 
reason,  if  the  Logos  is  God  from  God,  and  has  proceeded  from  the  nature  of  God, 
a  woman  cannot  be  the  mother  of  God. 

3.  Julian  not  merely  acknowledges  the  identity  of  the  orthodox  Christology  with 
that  of  the  Johannine  prologue,  but  he  makes  John  exclusively  responsible  for  it. 
*"  This  mischief  took  its  origin  exclusively  from  John."  Later  writers  certainly 
developed  it  in  worse  forms.  Here,  however,  Julian  is  not  thinking,  or  at  most 
cursorily,  of  a  further  development  of  Christology,  but  of  the  offence  of  men  not  being 
satisfied  with  the  worship  of  one  dead  man,  but  inventing  *'  new  dead  men  " — ^martyrs 
and  saints.  From  the  "mischief"  of  representing  Jesus  as  Grod,  Julian  expressly 
declares  the  synoptics  and  Paul  free.  It  is  noteworthy  that  he  combines  Paul's 
Christology  with  that  of  the  synoptics,  although  he  says  ill  enough  about  PauL  Thus 
Julian  did  not  find  a  thedogia  Christi,  in  the  strict  sense,  in  the  letters  of  Paul. 

4.  In  his  explanations,  Julian  gives  us  information  both  about  the  origin  and 
motive,  and  also  about  the  plan,  of  the  Johannine  prologue.  As  to  the  former,  he 
supposes  that  the  prologue  was  written  for  Gentile  Christians,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  they  were  already  numerous.  John*s  intention  was  (1)  in  general  to  give  them 
corresponding  instruction ;  and  (2)  by  this  means  to  prevent  the  worship  of  Jesus 
being  driven  out  by  the  worship  of  other  dead  men  (as  Julian  is  inclined  to  suppose. 
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tlie  Bxartyr-apostles,  Peter  and  Paul).  John  saw — this  must  be  Julian's  meaning— the 

g^nenl  inclmation  of  Gentile  Christians  to  worship  their  dead  heroes ;  in  order  to 

secure  the  unique  worship  of  Jesus,  he  represented  Him  as  the  incarnate  God-Logos. 

TVna  explanation  first  of  all  seems  false  and  absurd  ;  yet  it  is  not  altogether  unhis- 

toncal,  and  in  any  case  it  significantly  shows  that  Julian  ascribed  the  prologue  to 

regard  for  Gentile-Ghristian  readers.    But  as  to  the  specific  case,  we  must  remember, 

on  one  side,  how  already,  in  the  second  century,  heathens  expressed  the  fear  that  the 

Christiana  would  forsake  Jesus  and  worsh^  their  martyr-heroes,  or  unite  their  worship 

with  that  of  Jesus.    Let  any  one  read  the  Smymssan  letter  respecting  Polycarp*s 

martyrdom,  the  writing  from  Lyons  and  Yienne,  Lucian's  Feregrinus  Frotetu,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Phlegon- Adrian,  in  his  Chronicle,  according 

to  the  testimony  of  Origen,  confounded  Jesus  and  Peter.     He  could  scarcely  have 

done  this  unless  the  name  of  Peter  had  constantly  met  him  from  Christian  lips.     The 

spedal  motive  for  the  writing  of  the  prologue,  which  Julian  give^ — of  course,  historically 

inaccurate — indicates,  consequently,  an  error  not  first  committed  by  a  heathen  author 

of  the  fourth  century,  but  one  already  perceptible  in  the  second  century. 

More  instructive  than  the  view  of  Julian,  that  the  prologue  is  addressed  to 
Gentile-Christian  readers,  and  is  to  be  explained  by  this  purpose,  is  what  he  says,  in 
the  most  condemnatory  way,  respecting  its  plan.  Julian  regards  the  prologue  as  a 
drama,  a  play,  therefore  a  progressive  action  finishing  with  a  climax ;  this  climax  he 
sees  in  the  ''  Jesus  Christ "  of  the  seventeenth  verse,  therefore  in  this — that  the  God- 
Logoft  is  revealed  as  Jesus  Christ.  The  climax  is  carefully  led  up  to  by  John ;  he  first 
introduces  the  God-Logos,  and  he  '*  nowhere  caUs  Him  Jesus  or  Christ  as  long  as  he 
calls  Him  God  and  Logos."  The  first  stage  of  the  revelation,  after  having  spoken 
only  of  the  God-Logos,  is  that  he  introduces  an  eye-witness,  John  the  Baptist,  and 
makes  him  say  some  things,  t.e.  about  the  God-Logos,  but  at  the  same  time,  about 
Jesus  Chiist  who  is  not  yet  named.  These  few  things  prepare  for  the  declaration, 
*'  The  Logos  became  flesh  " — the  middle  of  the  unfolding  drama.  Now  *'  he  whispers 
softly  and  cautiously  into  our  ear ;  "  for  he  makes  the  eye-witness  say  openly  that  we 
must  r^;ard  Jesus  Christ  as  the  God-Logos  (Julian  takes  vers.  15 — 17  as  John's 
testimony,  and  assigns  ver.  18  to  the  evangelist,  interpreting  like  Heracleon,  whereas 
Origen  ascribes  ver.  18  also  to  the  Baptist).  The  *'  culminating  wickedness  *'  is  the 
proclaiming  of  the  historical  Jesus  Christ  as  God-Logos.  But — this  is  Julianas  meaning 
— John  himself  did  not  dare  recklessly  to  perpetrate  the  blasphemy.  As  he  did  not 
expressly  utter  the  inference,  *'By  Jesus  was  the  world  made,"  so  he  '' cunningly 
and  deceitfully  **  threw  doubt  again  on  all  he  had  said  by  the  proposition,  ^'No  one 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time."  If  we  pass  by  the  latter  explanation  as  obviously 
incorrect — although  Julian  is  right  in  this,  that  the  joining  of j  ver.  18  to  ver.  17  is 
paradoxical,  and  supplies  a  certain  limitation  of  what  was  just  said — and  if  we  ignore 
Julian's  reference  to  cunning,  when  only  the  strongest  conviction  is  meant  to  be 
rendered  intdligibU  in  public,  the  analysis  is  unobjectionable.  And  it  is  important 
that  Julian  puts  his  finger  on  the  absence  of  the  earthly  birth  in  the  prologue. 

Is  this  analysis  of  the  prologue  Julian's  own  production  ?  I  think  not.  I  con- 
jecture that  it  is  to  be  placed  a  century  earlier.  When  we  consider  how  dependent 
Julian  was  on  the  older  neo-Platonic  criticism  of  Christianity  and  the  Christian 
records,  when  we  compare  the  identical  views  of  the  heathen  (Porphyry?)  in  Macarius 
Magnes  about  the  God-Logos,  Paul,  John,  we  must  hold  it  probable  that  Julian  took 
his  interpretation  and  criticism  of  the  Johannine  prologue  from  the  neo-Platonists  of 
the  third  century.  The  high  value  put  on  the  first  verse  of  the  prologue  by  the  neo- 
Flatonists  is  no  counter^argument.    Julian's  view  of  the  prologue  only  confirms  what 
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a  Christian  writer  said  about  the  beginning  of  the  Grospels  in  general,  "  EvangeliBtis 
cune  fuit  eo  uti  prooemio,  quod  unusqoisque  judicabat  auditoribus  expedire  '^  (Fra^m, 
iii.  a  Ftctore  Caipwiiiyo  Pclycarpo  adseriptum). 

MODE&N   VlBWS  OF  THB    KlNQDOM  OP  GOD.        By  ProfeSSOr  G.  SCHNEDBRMAinr, 

Leipzig  (Neue  KirM.  Zeitschr. ,  18d4,  No.  7).— In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  find  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  to  be  the  central  article  of  the  Christian  faith  (i.  6  ;  ii.  36,  etc.)> 
This  was  the  primitive  Christian  confession,  the  earliest  Apostles'  Creed  ;  hence  we 
get  the  name  Christians  (Acts  xi.  26).  This  confession  is  Israelitish  in  origin  and 
meaning.  When  Christian  preaching  went  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Israel,  its  form 
became  different,  its  wording  was  enlarged ;  yet  the  original  sense  remained.  In 
Christ's  teaching,  especially  in  the  synoptics,  another  phrase  is  used — *Hhe  kingdom 
of  God."  A  comparison  of  passages  suggests  that  the  two  ideas  are  synonymous.  The 
apostles  themselves  inquire  about  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  (Acts  i.  6),  and  about 
its  coming  to  Israd.  They  think  of  it  as  Israelitish  in  character.  And  Jesus  Himself 
must  have  started  from  this  thought.  Thus  the  idea  is  not  a  new,  specifically  Christian 
one,  but  belongs  to  the  IsraelitiiEdi  postulates  of  Christian  doctrine — ^to  the  Israelitish 
background  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  modem  treatment  of  the  subject  dates  from  Kant.  It  was,  of  course, 
discussed  before,  but  not  in  systematic,  scientific  form.  Since  then  we  trace  two 
lines  of  interpretation — a  rationalistic  one  in  the  sense  of  Kant  (the  kingdom  of  God 
being  found  in  the  present,  in  the  moral  community  of  Church  and  state) ;  another  in 
the  eschatological'  sense  of  Bengel.  In  later  days  Bitschl  and  Beck  respectively  have 
advocated  these  views  ;  with  the  former  are  Kji^tan  and  F.  A.  B.  Nitzsch.  The  two 
views  are  maintained  in  two  prize  essays— one  by  Ernst  Issel,  the  other  by  Otto 
Schmoller  (1891) ;  the  former  taking  Kant's  and  Ritschl's  line,  the  latter  Bengel's. 
''The  latter  is  by  far  the  more  important,  because  of  its  clearness  and  consecutive 
argument ;  it  shows  that  Jesus  held  not  a  Kant-Bitschlian  conception  of  God's 
kingdom,  but  an  eschatological  one."  Baldensperger  in  his  SdbstibewusstaeiTis  Jesu 
(1892),  and  Grau  in  an  essay  on  the  same  subject,  discuss  the  question ;  and  Pro- 
fessor J.  Weiss  in  his  Jeau  Fredigt  vom  Bekhe  Gottea  (1892)  takes  Schmoller*s  side. 
Bousset  also  enters  the  field  with  his  Jesxt  Fredigt  in  ihrem  GegenaaU  zum  J\uimitum 
(1892).  Baldensperger,  Weiss,  Bousset,  represent  a  middle  school — ^that  of  Biblical 
theology  and  religious  history.  These  give  partial  support  to  the  eschatological 
interpretation.  While,  however,  Schmoller  teaches  a  Christian  eschatology,  J.  Weiss 
holds  a  Jewish  one — ^a  considerable  difference.  According  to  the  former,  the  kingdom 
is  still  future,  even  for  us  ;  according  to  the  latter,  Christ  Himself  held  to  the  end  & 
mistaken  Jewish  conception,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Professor  Schneder- 
mann  himself  has  just  completed  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  combine  the  truth  and  avoid  the  error  in  all  these  views. 

One  question  which  arises  is — How  an  idea  which  formed  the  starting-point  of 
Christ's  teaching  fell  so  long  into  the  background,  and  only  came  up  for  thorough 
examination  in  our  days — indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  been  rediscovered?  The 
phrase,  *'  kingdom  of  God,"  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  once,  Galatians  once, 
Corinthians  five  times,  other  Pauline  Epistles  seven  times,  other  Epistles  five  times, 
John's  Gospel  twice.  In  the  Fathers  the  idea  is  found  in  an  eschatological  sense,  and 
often  in  connexion  with  the  end  of  the  world  and  millenarianism  ;  the  Fathers  gene- 
rally speak  of  Christ's  kingdom.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Apostles*  Creed.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  Greek  side  of  the  Church  was  to  spiritualize  the  phrase,  or  to  treat  it  as 
a  mere  figure  of  speech,  thus  completely  ignoring  its  original  meaning.    To  the  old 
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Roman  State  the  whole  conception  was  repugnant.  It  was  Augustine  who,  in  his  Dd 
(Hvitote,  first  reviyed  the  phrase,  and  gave  it  a  far-reaching  meaning.  His  interpreta- 
tion ruled  the  thought  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  the  sense  given  to  the  phrase  was 
qxdte  different  from  the  original  one.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne  and  the  papal 
supremacy  were  attempts  to  give  visihle  embodiment  to  the  idea,  quite  in  the 
material  sense.  The  Beformation  did  not  emphasize  the  doctrine.  Still,  modem 
diwnissions  are  quite  in  harmony  with  the  Beformation,  inasmuch  as  they  aim  at  dis- 
covering the  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  Himself.  Both  the 
modem  interpretations— the  rationalistic  and  eschatological — have  to  show  how  far 
they  agree  with  His  meaning. 

Albrecht  Ritschl,  following  in  the  wake  of  Kant,  gives  a  simply  ethical  definition 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  disavowing  the  eschatological  and  hierarchical  elements.  He 
rather  assumes  than  proves  that  this  view  agrees  with  Christ's  teaching,  which  he 
acknowledges  has  an  eschatological  aspect  According  to  him,  the  community  of 
believers  is  a  Chwrek  as  the  subject  of  Divine  worship  and  the  legal  ordinances  neces- 
saiy  to  this  ;  it  is  the  kingdom  of  Ood  as  the  subject  of  mutual  action  on  the  part  of  its 
members  from  the  motive  of  love.  His  difficult  style  makes  his  meaning  obscure. 
The  following  are  some  of  his  statements  :  *^  The  kingdom  of  God  is  the  highest  good 
given  by  God  to  the  Church  founded  by  His  revelation  in  Christ ;  but  it  is  only  the 
highest  good  as  it  is  also  the  moral  ideals  for  whose  realization  the  members  of  the 
Church  bind  themselves  together  by  a  definite  mode  of  mutual  action.  That  meaning 
of  the  idea  is  made  plain  by  the  aim  also  expressed  in  it."  ''In  carrying  out  His 
work  of  revelation,  Christ  realizes  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  order  to  secure  its  aim  for 
men."  ''  In  the  exercise  of  righteousness,  in  the  peace  produced  thereby  among  all 
its  members^  and  the  joy  or  happiness  springing  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  connsis  the 
kingdom  of  God."  Thus  to  Bitschl,  our  critic  says,  that  kingdom  is  ''present  and 
earthly,  a  oommunily  of  moral  agents,  just  as  Kant  uses  the  phrase  to  denote  the 
organization  of  moral  men  as  a  kingdom  of  ends,  and  a  kingdom  founded  on  moral 
laws." 

No  doubt  there  is  something  attractive  in  a  representation  which  accords  with 
modem  thought ;  and  much  in  Christ's  teaching,  especially  the  parables,  as  well  as 
in  John's  Groepel  and  Paul's  Epistles,  may  be  used  to  support  it.  But  what  becomes 
of  all  the  eschatological  thoughts  which,  even  on  Bitschl's  admission,  adhere  to  this 
idea  in  Christ's  teaching  1  "  No  ;  however  many  elements  of  truth  this  theory  may 
contain,  it  does  not  contain  all  the  truth."  The  eschatological  aspect  is  receiving  from 
writers  like  Schmoller  the  attention  it  deserves.  Dr.  Schnedermann  thus  summarizes 
SchmoUer's  views :  ''  The  kingdom  of  Qod  with  Jesus  is  but  one  thing,  and  denotes  a 
condoBion*  It  is  not  a  relation  or  an  aim,  but  a  gift  of  God,  a  good,  the  highest  good. 
(The  latter  Hitachi  has  not  denied ;  but  he  has  blended  both  views  together,  and  thus 
made  the  idea  of  aim  or  task  the  ruling  one  for  men.)  With  Jesus  it  is  something 
individual,  no  longer  national.  (Here  I  permit  myself  to  put  a  mark  of  interrogation. 
All  the  more  important  is  what  follows.)  We  cannot,  according  to  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  have  part  in  it  unless  it  comes ;  and  it  comes  only  through  Qod^s,  not  man's, 
action,  and  that  at  the  end  of  time.  That  this  proclamation  of  the  approach  of  God's 
kingdom  is  to  be  understood  of  the  end  of  the  world,  is  not  doubtful ;  no  single 
passage,  rightly  interpreted,  proves  the  opposite.  Jesus  merely  reckoned  His  own 
days  as  belonging,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  the  last  days.  We  must  distinguish  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  from  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  higher  conception,  and,  in  any 
case,  not  think  that  Jesus,  in  His  prophetic  work,  saw  the  founding  of  God's  kingdom  ; 
dnce  on  the  contrary,  He  merely  intended,  by  forming  a  Church  of  aspirants,  to 
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prepare  for  it,  and  Himself,  daring  His  lifetime,  was  Messiah  only  in  hope.  The 
current  phrase,  that  God's  kingdom  develops  or  must  grow,  is,  in  Jesus^  sense,  simply 
absurd ;  the  kingdom  either  is  or  is  not. '' 

The  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d  on  Christ's  lips  was  not  new.  It  was  part  of  the 
Jewish  inheritance  to  which  He  was  bom.  What  was  new  was  the  fact  of  the  kingdom 
having  come  (Mark  i.  15  ;  Matt.  iv.  17).  Jesus  was  a  Prophet  of  facts,  not  a  Teacher 
of  new  views  and  ideas.  And  He  was  more  than  a  Prophet — He  was  the  Messiah  to 
realize  the  ancient  hope  of  His  people.  '*  Perhaps  He  merely  '  adopted '  the  idea, 
and  transformed  it  ?  But  this  notion  of  adopting  and  accommodating  is  too  super- 
ficial ;  it  has  too  Docetic  a  sound.  We  do  not  hold  seriously  enough  that  Jesus 
became  man  (John  i.  14),  and  was  made  imder  the  Law,  not  merely  in  appearance. 
We  must  believe  that  Jesus  Himself  thought  as  an  Israelite.  I  am  only  too  ready  to 
concede  that  Jesus  transformed  the  idea.  But  I  am  suspicious  of  the  talk  of  a  new 
idea  of  Jesus^  because  the  notion  of  novelty  is  often  exaggerated.  We  are  fond  of 
saying  that  His  thought  was  the  distance  of  a  world  from  the  Jewish."  How,  then,  are 
we  to  conceive  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  traditional  idea  of  God's  kingdom  ?  As 
simply  as  possible.  We  must  drop  such  expressions  as  *'  conception  "  and  '*  idea."  **  A 
representation  of  something  tangible  lay  in  the  phrase,  *  kingdom  of  God,'  but  not  a 
definable  idea ;  therefore  no  successful  definition  has  ever  been  given.  Germans  long 
thought  of  and  desired  a  German  empire  ;  in  1871  it  came.  8o  the  people  of  Israel 
longed  for  its  kingdom ;  but  this  could  only  be  the  rule  of  God,  earthly  and  yet 
heavenly,  national  and  yet  universal  in  aim.  This  kingdom  Jesus  also  hoped  and 
longed  for  ;  and  He  announced  its  coming.  He  led  His  people  no  longer  to  seek  it 
afar  off,  but  to  believe  in  its  approach.  In  this  fonn  He,  as  an  Israelite  with  Israel, 
beheld  the  highest  good,  which  we  Christians,  in  consequence  of  His  work,  can  just  as 
well  call  and  conceive  differently.  God's  nearness,  God's  fellowship  with  His  people, 
and  through  it  with  mankind, — ^this  He  announced.  .  .  .  And  then  He  showed  in  the 
words  of  prophecy  how  deeply  this  kingdom  is  founded,  how  pure  its  members  must  be, 
and  He  declared  against  the  pseudo-Israelite  conception,  which  saw  the  way  and  aim  of 
the  kingdom  in  an  outward,  literal  triumph  of  the  Jews.  Against  this  view,  which  we 
may  call  Jewish,  there  was  certainly  opposition.  And  now  began  the  struggle  which 
Jesus,  as  Qod's  Messiah,  maintained  for  the  true  ideals,  the  pure  religion  of  IsraeL 
The  end  was  that  the  nation  crucified  its  Messiah  and  handed  over  its  hope  to  the 
Gentiles.  The  result  cannot  be  that  the  idea  from  which  Jesus  started  was  abrogated, 
but  it  was  put  to  death  on  the  cross :  with  the  Crucifixion  the  day  of  the  conception 
of  God's  kingdom  in  the  Israelitish  sense,  which  underlay  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  was 
past ;  since  then  the  idea  in  the  Israelitish  sense  is  '  a  stranger  among  the  nations.' " 

'*  In  conclusion,  that  has  come  in  part  which  Jesus  preached  ;  but  what  has  come 
far  surpasses  the  Israelitish  conception.  Israel  had  no  higher  notion  than  this — that 
its  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  is  King  over  the  nation  and  the  world.  Till  Christ's  days 
monotheism  existed  only  in  the  form  of  nationality  (Banke).  Now  God  has  really 
entered  on  His  universal  rule  ;  in  all  lands  and  tongues  men  pray  to  Him.  Whether 
we  call  this  '  kingdom '  or  not  is  no  matter,  provided  we  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  If  we  use  the  word  *  kingdom,'  it  is  in  a  different  sense  from  the  one  in  Jesus* 
days.  His  business  was  to  strip  off  the  old  Israelitish  shell ;  He  has  procured  for  us 
new  joy  ;  He  Himself  had  to  be  bom  under  the  Law  in  order  to  free  us.  The  idea  of 
Jesus  was  eschatological,  like  that  of  His  people  ;  we  rejoice  that  in  our  missionary 
toil  we  behold  the  end,  and  cry,  '  Come,  Lord  Jesus  ! '  but  our  position  is  not  quite 
the  same  as  His.  We  rejoice  also,  like  Bitschl,  in  the  thought  that  a  kingdom  of  God 
is  already  come  ;  Jesus  brought  it  to  us ;  with  the  first  Pentecost  that  began  which 
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He  announced.  Let  us  ever  accustom  ourselves  in  the  present  and  future  to  behold 
(xod*8  rule,  and  to  believe  and  await  a  glorious  consummation.  But  let  us  guard  our- 
selves against  shutting  up  the  real,  living  God  in  a  barren  idea  and  dry  doctrine  ;  for 
this  is  the  one  thing  which  Jesus  did  not  intend." 

Criticism  akd  thk  Book  of  Daniel.  By  Dr.  0.  Zocklbr  (Th^d,  Lit,  UcUt, 
1894,  No.  47). — The  Book  of  Daniel  belongs  to  the  signs  spoken  against  from  early 
days.  Even  the  old  synagogue  tradition  was  not  able  to  agree  on  a  solution  of  the 
many  problems  of  the  book.  Expressions  of  extravagant  praise,  like  those  of  the 
Talmudists,  who  prefer  it  to  all  the  other  prophets,  are  balanced  by  sceptical 
utterances  like  those  which  make  it  spring,  not  from  Daniel,  but  from  the  men  of  the 
great  synagogue.  Even  in  the  Christian  and  Jewish  literature  of  the  last  decade, 
despite  the  great  predominance  of  critical  leanings,  defenders  of  the  old  Danielistic, 
and  therefore  Exilic,  origin  of  the  work  have  not  died  out,  as  is  proved  by  pamphlets 
like  Yon  Gerlach's  {ht  un$  daa  alte  Testament  noch  Gottea  Wortf)  and  Ed.  Rup- 
precht*s  {Der  Pseudo-danid  und  Pseudo-jesaja  der  modern  Kritik).  Certainly,  during 
recent  years  little  or  nothii^^  has  been  done  on  the  positive  side  in  the  way  of 
elaborate  scientific  examination  and  refutation  of  the  critical  attacks  on  the  book. 
The  present  situation  of  affairs  almost  favours  the  supposition  that  no  equally  well- 
equipped  opponents  in  the  strictly  orthodox  camp  confront  the  many-voiced  choir  of 
critics  and  exegetes  who  assert  the  origin  of  the  book  in  the  Maccabsan  age.  Even 
the  intermediate  theory,  according  to  which  the  author  of  the  present  form  of  the 
book,  living  in  Maccabaaan  days,  worked  up  a  considerable  nucleus  of  old  Danielistic 
pieces,  partly  biographical  and  historical,  and  partly  prophetic,  seems  to  be  supported 
by  only  a  minority  of  the  scholars  who  are  occupied  with  the  problem.  In  any  case, 
not  one  of  the  three  new  works  on  the  subject  now  to  be  mentioned  takes  any  other 
standpoint  than  that  the  work  belongs  to  the  Seleucid  epoch. 

1.  Last  year  Dr.  Ad.  Kamphausen  (Bonn)  published  a  lecture  which  earnestly 
advocates  the  yiew  mentioned  {Des  Bueh  Dwiiel  und  die  neiiere  Oeechichttfonehung, 
liBipaig :  Heinrichs).  After  a  prefatory  rejection  of  two  erroneous  positions,  which 
were  defended  by  Paul  d^  Lagarde — the  rending  of  the  book  into  different  parts,  and 
the  reference  of  the  last  of  the  four  empires  to  Borne — ^he  points  out  that  Frz. 
Delitoch  (1878),  in  the  second  edition  of  his  *'  Daniel "  article  in  Herzog,  gave  up  his 
fomMr  defence  of  the  authenticity  and  early  date  of  the  book,  and  also  accepted,  with 
the  miity  of  authorship,  its  origin  from  the  time  of  the  Seleucids.  While  rejecting 
also  as  untenable  the  modification  of  the  division-hypothesis  maintained  by  J. 
Meinhold  (in  the  eighth  part  of  Strack's  Commentary  1889),  consisting  in  the  supposition 
of  an  Aramaic  source  for  chs.  iL-vL,  belonging  to  the  year  b.c.  300,  he  adheres 
dedaiTely  to  the  view  of  the  book  as  an  i^)ocalypse,  written  on  one  plan,  belonging 
to  Seleucid  days.  In  the  prophecies  of  the  second  half  he  therefore  sees  vaiiciMa 
ex  eveniu,  and  incidentally  he  denies  that  any  historical  matter  is  contained  in  the 
first  hall  He  lays  special  stress  on  this  last  point,  as  the  title  shows.  It  may  be 
hard  **  to  dear  out  the  orthodox  leaven  "  on  this  point,  as  also  in  other  respects ;  but 
here  »  dean  sweep  must  be  made.  '*  To  the  Book  of  Daniel,  as  to  the  Book  of  Job, 
orthodoxy  does  grievous  wrong  in  overlooking  the  fact  that  any  historical  aim  is  alien 
to  it."  The  historical  worth  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  ''not  to  be  placed  higher  than 
that  of  the  Books  of  Jonah  and  Esther,  or  Judith  and  Tobit." 

2.  The  author  of  the  latest  (German  commentary  on  the  book  has  been  partially 
led  by  similar  critical  principles,  although  he  does  not  adopt  so  sharp  a  tone  in  judging 
orthodox  exegesis  as  Kamphausen.     Dr.  O.  Behrmaim  (Hamburg)  has  made  an  able 
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Goniaibiition  to  Nowack's  A.  T.  Commentary  in  his  translation  and  exposition  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel  just  published  (Grottingen,  1894).  He  advocates  the  origin  of  the 
book  in  the  Seleucid  age,  rejecting  intermediate  hypotheses.  He  admits  the  occur- 
rence of  '*  historical  inaccuracies  "  in  the  first  half  of  the  book,  but  rejects  the  hyper- 
critical view,  which  (like  Hitzig,  et  al.)  sees  only  fictioncf  there,  and  rather  approximates 
to  the  more  sober  critics  (like  0.  v.  Orelli,  F.  E.  Konig,  S.  Driver),  who  make  older 
traditions,  in  part  written,  formed  by  an  apocalyptist  of  the  Maccabsean  age  into  the 
whole  of  the  Book  of  DanieL  From  ch.  zi.,  whose  contents  he  regards  as  an  integral 
port  of  the  book  (which,  however,  he  only  makes  up  to  ver.  39  inclusive  a  voHctnium 
ex  everUUj  depicting  the  history  of  the  Seleucid  kings,  whereas  the  part  of  the 
description  from  ver.  40  ''has  an  indefinite  sound,"  and  is  therefore  a  picture  of 
i^e  future),  he  infers  the  origin  of  the  same  during  the  Maccabcean  wars  of  emancipa- 
tion, more  precisely  between  £.c.  166  and  164.  And,  indeed,  he  makes  it  issue 
''from  the  Essfean  wing  of  the  Assidaeans,"  and  so  makes  it  "the  prototype  of  all 
apocalypses."  From  this  critioal|  yet  not  extreme^  standpoint  he  can  be  just  to  the 
theological  import  of  the  writing.  This  appears  in  a  specially  favourable  light  in  his 
exposition  of  the  Messianic  bearing  of  such  passages  as  chs.  iL  34,  ff. ;  vii.  13,  f. ;  ix. 
24-27,  where  he  tries  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  superficiality  of  a  purely 
historical  line  of  interpretation. 

3.  That  even  outside  Germany  the  theory  of  a  Maccabsean  date  and  origin  of 
DanieFs  prophecies  is  gaining  ground,  may  be  seen  from  the  translation  and  exposition 
just  published  by  the  Upsala  theological  teacher,  Erik  Stave  (Upsala,  1894).  As  well 
in  his  introductory  explanations  respecting  the  origin  of  the  book  as  in  his  exposition, 
we  see  that  the  author  takes  his  position  within  the  modem  critical  tradition.  Both 
the  historical  and  the  prophetic  contents  he  is  only  able  to  understand  from  the 
circumstances  created  by  the  development  of  Israel  during  the  Maccabsean  age.  In 
his  inferences  on  this  matter  he  goes  beyond  Behrmann.  Whereas  the  latter  rejects 
offhand  such  arguments  for  a  post-Exilic  date  of  Daniel  as  the  argwnentum  e  sUentio 
taken  from  the  Siracid  Hymn  of  the  Fathers,  Stave  uses  it  without  scruple.  His 
strictly  historical  method  in  expounding  the  proper  prophetic  section  of  the  book  is 
essentially  that  of  the  modem  critical  school.  At  the  same  time,  he  discusses  carefully 
the  grammatical  and  lexical  problems  presented  by  the  book,  and  shows  himself 
anxious  to  serve  students  of  theology  as  a  scientific  guide  to  the  understanding  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic  parts  of  the  book.  His  reading  in  modem  scientific  expository 
literature,  especially  the  German,  is  remarkable  in  extent,  reaching  down  to  the 
latest  days.     He  is  acquainted  even  with  Ejimphausen's  lecture  just  mentioned. 

The  three  works  ate  one  in  rejecting  the  intermediate  theory,  which  assigns  the 
book  as  a  whole  to  the  Exilic  age,  while  excluding  some  things  from  the  text, 
especially  ch.  xi.,  as  an  interpolation.  This  theory,  which  I  held  in  my  exposition  in 
Lange's  Commentary^  is  still  held  by  some,  as  by  M.  S.  Terry  {PropJiecies  o/Dani^ 
Eacpounded,  New  York,  1893).  This  work,  which  holds  the  historical  character  of 
chs.  i.~vi.  and  the  Exilic  age  of  the  prophet,  supposes  the  addition  of  interi>olations  in 
different  passages  of  the  text,  and  alludes  to  my  hypothesis  as  to  the  eleventh  chaptw. 
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The  Socialism  of  Luther.  By  F.  Kuhn  (La  Rew/e  Chrdtienne), -^It  is  the  custom 
in  the  present  day  to  trace  back  the  origin  of  contemporary  socialism  to  Luther.  And 
assuredly  Luther  was  a  socialist,  if  by  the  word  is  meant  one  who  has  an  unbounded 
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lov<e  of  liberty  of  all  kinds,  a  hatred  of  oppression  and  tyranny  ;  one  who  preserves  a 
fearless  dignity  in  the  presence  of  the  rich  and  powerful  of  the  world  ;  who  despise  s 
riches,  ardently  desires  reforms^  sympathizes  with  poverty,  seeks  in  every  possible  way 
to  lessen  its  might ;  and  who,  above  all,  seeks  with  his  whole  heart  to  hasten  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  which  righteousness  and  goodness  will  flourish. 
But  if  by  ''socialism"  is  meant  a  collection  of  communistic  doctrines  and  theories,  such 
as  were  known  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  the  worst  days  of  the  Beformation,  such  as 
reappear  in  our  own  day,  founded  upon  the  chimera  of  communism,  and  using  the 
revolutionary  spirit  as  its  tool,  Luther,  far  from  having  been  its  promoter,  or  even  its 
advocate,  showed  himself  its  most  determined  and  constant  opponent. 

In  his  little  book  entitled  Christian  Liberty,  he  says,  ''The  Christian  is  a  free 
man,  conqueror  over  life  and  death.  He  is  an  obedient  servant — the  servant  of  all. 
The  end  of  life  is  to  serve  our  neighbour,  to  bear  each  other's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil 
the  law  of  Christ.  Our  neighbour  suffers  in  his  poverty,  and  claims  our  riches,  just  as 
we  claim  God's  pity  in  our  need.  The  life  of  a  Christian  thus  understood  is  stronger 
than  sin,  death,  and  hell.  Let  us  take  upon  ourselves  the  sufferings  of  our  neighbour 
share  his  troubles  and  his  bondage.  Such  is  Christian  charity,  such  is  the  Christian 
rule  of  life."  And  Luther  took  this  rule  literally  in  its  absolute  reality  ;  he  believed 
that  this  life  is  nothing  but  a  continuation  of  the  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Cluist, 
and  it  was  through  this  sacrifice  that  he  expected  the  renovation  of  society,  and  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men.  His  friends  and  his  disciples  shared  his 
hopes.  "  O  Lord,"  wrote  Albert  DUrer,  "  grant  that  that  new  Jerusalem  promised 
to  us  in  the  Apocalypse  may  soon  descend  to  earth !  give  us  Thy  pure,  holy  gospel, 
undimmed  by  the  teaching  of  men ! " 

In  his  Lttter  to  tJie  Oerman  Nobility  he  discusses  such  social  questions  as  are 
connected  with  luxuiy,  the  tyranny  of  capital,  the  State's  influence  in  checking 
immorality  and  drunkenness — the  same  questions  which  perplex  modem  society,  in 
spite  of  the  progress  of  three  centuries  and  the  great  advances  made  by  science. 

During  Luther's  imprisonment  in  the  Wartburg,  men  with  motives  less  pure  than 
his  own  took  up  the  idea  of  social  reformation,  and  proceeded  to  act  upon  it.  Horrified 
at  the  danger  of  a  revolution,  he  wrote,  immediately  upon  his  release,  a  small  book 
entitled,  A  Faithfvl  Appeal  to  aU  Chiristians  to  guard  against  Rebellion  and  Seditiofi. 
In  it  he  speaks  of  the  double  danger  which  threatens  Christendom  ;  on  the  one  hand, 
the  blind  resistance  of  the  clergy  to  all  attempts  at  reform ;  on  the  other,  the 
increasing  hatred  of  the  people,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  a  revolution.  Against 
this  new  antichrist  he  declares  relentless  war.  As  to  the  authority  of  the  State,  his 
teaching  is  explicit  Its  authority  is  to  be  over  actions,  not  over  thought.  "  Who 
can  force  men  to  believe  ?  Such  authority  only  encourages  hypocrisy  and  falsehood. 
Let  princes,  therefore,  remain  within  the  limits  of  their  duties,  and  not  overstep  them. 
Alas  I  how  rare  are  such  princes  I  of  what  injustice  and  iniquity  the  most  of  them  are 
guilty!" 

From  such  words  his  enemies  argued  that  he  had  encouraged  rebellion.  He,  on 
the  contrary,  boasted  that  no  one  since  the  apostles  had  spoken  of  civil  authority  as 
be  had  done.  But  his  words  were  too  wise  and  noble  to  be  understood  by  those  who 
were  too  oppressed  and  bowed  down  by  tyranny  to  form  true  ideas  of  liberty.  To 
them  the  words  of  fanatics  like  Carlstadt  and  MUnzer  appealed,  with  their  promises  of 
immediate  overthrow  of  tyranny  and  of  a  social  millennium.  And  so  followed  the 
Peasants'  War. 

The  peasants  appealed  to  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  to  all  those  Reformers  who, 
by  bringing  the  gospel  to  men,  inaugurated  Christian  liberty.     "Is  it  not  impious," 
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tiiey  said,  *^to  keep  in  slavery  those  for  whose  liberty  Jesus  Christ  has  died?  Our 
tyrants  fight  against  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  they  do  not  want  the  salvation  of  the  poor.'' 
In  his  reply  to  their  manifesto,  Luther  addresses  both  the  nobles  and  the  peasants. 
The  former  he  upbraided  as  having  provoked  the  insurrection  by  their  pride,  luxury, 
and  oppression  ;  and  the  latter  he  entreated  to  show  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  sub- 
mission which  distinguishes  the  true  followers  of  Christ,  such  as  they  claimed  to  be. 
He  also  strongly  advised  both  parties  to  come  to  an  agreement  by  arbitration.  His 
words  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  convince  either  peasants  or  nobles,  but  they 
for  ever  remain  as  the  sacred  formula  of  Christian  socialism. 

The  frightful  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  peasants  in  this  disastrous  war  caused 
Luther  to  assume  a  very  different  tone  towards  those  with  whose  grievances  he  had  at 
first  sympathized.  Their  rebellion  became  hateful  to  him,  and  he  spoke  of  it  as  a 
work  of  the  devil,  which  must  be  overthrown  and  punished.  He  spoke  of  them  as 
mad  dogs,  which  it  was  right  to  slay.  *'The  time  of  mercy  is  past,"  he  exclaimed  ; 
'*  it  is  the  time  of  the  sword  and  of  wrath.  Every  peasant  who  dies  in  this  war  loses 
his  soul."  His  words  were  both  cruel  and  useless ;  they  alienated  from  him  popular 
sympathy,  while  they  did  not  gain  over  to  his  side  the  party  that  was  hostile  to  the 
Reformation.  His  first  exhortations  were  forgotten,  and  the  violence  of  his  language 
was  used  to  justify  the  horrors  which  accompanied  the  suppression  of  the  revolt. 
From  that  very  time  the  Reformation  entered  upon  a  new  path.  The  days  of  ite 
youth  were  past ;  it  ceased  to  be  a  powerful  but  dangerous  ferment  among  the  masses 
6f  society,  and  became  a  conservative  influence.  Among  princes,  who  were  guardians 
of  public  peace  and  stability,  were  to  be  found  its  most  effective  patrons. 

The  two  great  thoughts  which  inspired  Luther's  life  were — *'The  Christian  is  a 
free  man,"  and  "  The  Christian  is  the  servant  of  alL"  The  former  of  these  has  become 
the  patrimony  of  Protestantism ;  but  the  latter  has  not  as  yet  gained  possession  of 
the  minds  of  men.  Tet  who  can  doubt  that  if  the  idea  of  self-sacrifice,  which  is  the 
cardinal  doctrine  of  Christianity,  be  ignored,  social  science  is  doomed  to  failure,  and 
all  our  greatest  efforts  will  be  fruitless  in  results  ? 

Labiennais.  By  G.  Chastakd  {Jm  Beoue  Ghrdtieume), — Two  lives  of  Lamennais 
liave  recently  appeared— the  one  by  M.  Roussel,  and  the  other  by  M.  Spuller— which 
are  specially  interesting  from  their  bearing  upon  many  questions  discussed  in  the 
present  day. 

M/Roussel  clearly  shows  that  it  was  only  through  strong  pressure  on  the  part  of 
his  friends  that  Lamennais  was  induced  to  enter  the  Church.  He,  on  his  part,  had 
no  liking  for  chains,  even  if  they  were  chains  of  love,  and  had  a  positive  aversion  to 
irrevocable  vows ;  but  they  were  anxious  that  his  gifts  should  be  used  to  defend  the 
rights  and  avenge  the  honour  of  the  Church.  *' After  having  studied  the  history  of 
Lamennais,"  he  says,  ''we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  he  had  remained  a  layman 
he  would  have  avoided  most  of  the  misunderstandings  and  persecutions  to  which  hia 
position  as  a  priest  exposed  him.  His  melancholy  would  not  have  degenerated  into 
incurable  hypochondria,  and  his  career  from  first  to  last  would  have  been  passed 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Lamennais  is  one  of  the  most  notable  and 
lamentable  victims  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  world."  Once  that  his  path  had  been 
marked  out  for  him  by  others,  he  walked  in  it  as  if  he  had  chosen  it  himself, 
concealing  an  incurable  sadness,  which  for  ever  remained  in  the  depths  of  his  heart, 
under  an  exuberant  gaiety. 

Lamennais  was  a  pessimist  by  nature,  and  the  mortifications  which  he  experienced 
only  rendered  his  melancholy  temperament  more  sombre  and  gloomy.    He  foresaw 
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social  overthrow,  and  Uiought  ihat  all  efforts  to  stave  it  off  would  be  in  vain.  The 
contFsdictions  of  the  Pope,  who  approved  Ipghly  of  his  Ewai^  wi  Indifferetvce,  and 
shortly  afterwards  condemned  it  with  excessive  severity^  wounded  his  upright  soul, 
and  detached  him  from  the  Church.  Gregory  XVI.  condemned  even  the  Words  of  a 
Bdietfer  in  an  encyclical  containing,  amongst  others,  this  extraordinary  statement : 
''The  propositions  of  this  book  lead  to  anarchy,  and  are  contrary  to  the  Word  of 
God ;  they  are  impious,  scandalous,  and  erroneous,  and  have  already  been  branded 
by  the  Church,  in  the  case  of  the  Yaudois,  the  Wickliffites,  the  Hussites,  and  other 
heretics  of  that  type."  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  understand  the  fears  of  the  Pope,  as 
we  now  read  the  book,  and  find  its  apocalyptic  language  and  declamatory  rhetoric 
incapable  of  stirring  within  us  any  strong  emotions. 

How  can  we  wonder  that  Lamennais  left  the  Church  which  proclaimed  him  to  be 
a  disobedient  son  and  an  unworthy  priest?  In  separating  himself  from  a  clergy 
which  disavowed  and  condemned  the  ideas  of  which  they  were  to  become  one  day  the 
zealous  propagators,  Lamennais  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  people,  and 
spent  upon  the  poor  and  the  humble  all  the  love  with  which  his  heart  overflowed, 
and  which  he  could  no  longer  consecrate  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  He  renounced 
Roman  Catholidam  in  order  to  remain  a  Christian. 

Strange  to  say,  the  successor  of  Gregory  XVI.  now  instils  those  doctrines  which 
that  Pope  had  so  fiercely  condemned.  Leo  XIII.  ii  forced  to  recognise  in  Lamennais 
a  master  and  a  forerunner.  As  M.  Spuller  says,  '*  He  was,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
the  first  initiator  of  that  curious  and  significant  movement  which  in  our  day  seems 
to  incline  the  Roman  Church  itself  to  the  side  of  modem  democracy."  This  change 
in  papal  policy  is  an  unconscious  and  tardy  justification  of  the  position  Lamennais 
took  up.  If  Roman  Catholic  socialism  continues  to  make  progress,  the  Pope  will  bo 
obliged  to  do  for  him  what  he  has  done  for  Joan  of  Arc,  and  to  recognize  as  his  true 
son  the  man  whom  he  had  publidy  repudiated.  The  triumph  of  Roman  Catholic 
socialism  will  be  the  signal  for  the  apotheosis  of  Lamennais. 

An  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  reads  like  a  passage  from  a  modem  Roman 
Catholic  Review,  and,  while  it  reveals  lus  tolerance  and  religious  breadth,  condemns 
his  judges.  ''  The  Imitation  like  the  Christianity  of  (he  Middle  Ages,  of  which  it  is 
tlie  most  perfect  expression,  concerns  itself  only  with  the  individual,  and  not  with 
society ;  it  tends  to  separate  men  from  men  by  a  kind  of  spiritual  selfishness,  which 
causes  each  to  attend  only  to  what  he  calls  his  salvation,  and  removes  him  as  far  as 
IKiasible  from  active  life.  The  gospel,  on  the  contrary,  impels  to  action,  and  to  all 
that  brings  men  together,  and  inclines  them  to  join  in  common  effort  for  the 
tiansformation  of  society,  or,  in  gospel  language,  for  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  these  two  tendencies  and  spirits. 
Farther,  Jesus  Christy  as  I  am  most  firmly  convinced,  did  not  bind  the  law  which 
He  announced  to  any  dogmatic  conception,  and  even  expressly  wished  that  it  should 
not  be  so  bound.  It  ia  not  what  men  thinh  that  saves  or  destroys  their  souls  ;  it  is 
what  they  do." 
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8iu2^  or  TBB  Time  :  Fbixobich  Nibtzsche.  By  Aasta  Hahstbk  (Norwegian  N$ft 
TitUikrift^  Sde  Hefte,  1894).— We  stand  at  the  end  of  a  oentozy— at  the  dose  of  an 
liifltorioal  period.  We  stand  at  an  epoch  in  the  world's  history.  Humanity  is  in  a 
muMy  condition :  now  it  is  feverishly  excited  ;  again  it  is  downcast,  relaxed,  and 
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dispirited.  This  holda  good  of  the  more  civilized  nations.  There  is  something  that 
is  dying  ;  there  is  something  that  is  dead  long  ago.  We  are  sailing  with  a  corpse  in  the 
cargo,  as  our  most  profound  and  sharp-sighted  poet  has  already  expressed  it.  That 
there  is  something  which  is  being  bom ;  that  there  is  something  which  has  already 
been  bom, — ^this  is  also  plain.  The  precursors  of  what  is  to  come  have  long  since 
announced  this.  B.ut  the  warnings  from  the  future,  and  the  war-cry  of  its  children, 
are  received  with  dejection  of  spirits,  and  with  deep  mistrust  by  the  men  of  the  old 
rigimt.  Every  new  thing  that  announces  itself  is  to  them  merely  a  harassing 
unpleasantness.  The  confusion  is  boundless  by  reason  of  the  want  of  judgment,  and 
blindness  of  the  reactionaries,  and  by  reason  of  the  stupid,  thoughtless  chatter  of  the 
indififerent.     The  old  gods  are  dead,  and  the  new  ones  are  not  yet  understood. 

It  is  good  to  have  to  do  with  something  that  has  been  accomplished — with  a 
phenomenon  that  gives  expression  to  our  historical  period.  We  have  seen  a  prodigy 
which  is  like  a  reflection  of  the  broken-up  condition  of  humanity.  We  have  seen  a 
form  which  in  these  latter  days  has  attracted  to  itself  the  attention  of  the  intellectual 
world  of  Europe.  It  is  a  name  that  is  now  heard  named  in  many  quarters.  The 
form  is  odd,  the  name  is  strange — it  is  that  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche. 

It  seems  as  if  the  attention  which  the  said  personality  is  awakening  is  steadily  on 
the  increase.  It  is  spreading  from  one  centre  of  culture  to  another,  very  much  as  a 
comet  moves  across  the  vault  of  heaven.  The  significance  of  the*  phenomenon  is,  in 
fact,  that  the  breach  between  democracy  and  aristocracy  is  here  emphasized,  is  carried 
to  its  furthest  consequences.  Dr.  Georg  Brandos,  the  Danish  critic,  who  has  intro- 
duced this  mind  of  high  rank  to  the  Scandinavian  reading  world,  informs  us  that  in 
the  course  ^f  eighteen  years  Nietzsche  has  written  a  long  series  of  books.  The  most 
of  these  volumes  consist  of  stray  thoughts ;  and  the  most  of  these  thoughts  turn  upon 
moral  prejudices.    It  is  in  this  region  that  his  permanent  significance  lies. 

Nietzsche's  greatest  work,  Aho  tprcuih  Zarathxistra^  consists  of  four  parts,  written 
in  the  years  1883-^5  ;  each  part  in  ten  days,  section  by  section,  conceived  during  long 
wanderings,  under  a  feeling  of  inspiration  which,  as  it  were,  dictated  every  sentence 
to  him — so  Nietzsche  himself  has  explained.  We  are  thus  led  into  other  regions, 
beyond  the  domain  of  scientific  attainment.  For  that  reason  Dr.  Brandes  calls  it  a 
wonderful  book,  a  Koran,  or  rather  an  Avesta— dark  and  deep,  high-flown  and  abstract, 
and  immersed  in  the  future. 

I  have  said  that  we  stand  at  the  close  of  an  historical  period.  We  may  call  this 
magnate  of  literature  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  a  dancing  light,  whose  chief  impor- 
tance lies  in  this — ^that  it  points  to  the  epoch  of  the  world's  history  whose  limit  is  fixed 
by  our  era.  It  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  is  the  starting-point.  In  Friedrich  Nietzsche 
we  have  to  do  with  a  phenomenon  that  points  back  to  this  starting-point.  The  Polish- 
German  philosopher  manifests  himself  as  a  sign  of  completion,  as  a  sign  of  the  time 
that  suggests  the  dose  of  the  period  of  two  thousand  years  which  began  with  the 
appearance  of  the  Nazarene  in  the  life  of  humanity.  This  period  may  be  characterized- 
by  the  words,  ''  And  the  light  shineth  in  darkness ;  and  the  darkness  comprehended 
it  not." 

There  must  be  a  fundamental  clearing  up  of  the  conception  of  the  word  *'  Chris- 
tianity," and  a  limitation  of  its  use.  It  will  no  longer  do  to  include  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
among  the  accumulated  mass  of  all  that  is  most  contrary  to  His  spirit,  bul  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  Christianity.  The  consequence  of  this  mixing  up  is  that  Chris- 
tianity is  held  in  small  esteem  in  our  day.  The  grossest  materialism  is  therefore  within 
its  rights  when  it  asserts  that  if  all  is  Christian  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Christianity, 
then  it  is  better  to  keep  outside  of  it ;  if  all  this  is  the  highest  that  is  attainable,  then 
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it  would  be  preferable  to  keep  to  the  lower.  Oiie  mnst  necessarily  nowadays  speak 
straight  ont.  It  will  no  longer  suffice  to  hold  one's  rags  together  and  look  as  if  eyery- 
thing  were  in  perfect  order.  It  is  well  that  in  Nietzsche  we  have  to  deal  with  a  writer 
who  speaks  straight  out,  who  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter^  and  is  thoroughly 
consistent 

If  Nietzsche  had  set  up  an  imperial  will  as  life's  highest  expression,  he  would  have 
heralded  himself  as  the  resuscitator  of  the  lordly  authority  of  antiquity — ^that  authority 
which  treads  humanity  under  its  feet,  which  in  its  wilfulness  crushes  everything  under 
itself.  The  ancient  lordly  power,  in  conformity  with  the  prevailing  conditions  of  the 
time,  enjoined  the  ethics  of  bondage.  This  was  removed  from  its  sway  by  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  By  Him  the  human  was  put  in  the  seat  of  honour.  Through  Him  righteous- 
ness and  mercy  became  living  powers  in  humanity.  These  powers  have,  in  the  course 
of  our  century,  become  more  and  more  diffused  and  recognized  in  the  civilized  world. 
They  have  created  a  morality  which  no  one  ventures  openly  to  defy.  Therefore  any 
old-world  despot  who  wished  to  arise  at  the  present  day  would  have  to  declare  that, 
upon  the  whole,  he  meant  to  dispense  with  morality.  This  being  so,  we  should  have  to 
caU  him  a  Nero,  because  he  openly  set  himself  up  as  an  opponent  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
But  he  would  have  to  carry  on  his  opposition  in  quite  another  way  than  did  the  crazy 
old  Roman  emperor.  He  raved  with  external  force  against  something  which  he  did 
not  understand.  The  fantastic  Nero  of  the  now  age  would  have  to  set  himself  against 
something  which  lies  open  before  the  whole  community,  against  something  which  even 
the  simple  and  the  unlettered  have  comprehended.  The  old  Nero  of  Rome  merely 
raved,  while  he  set  Rome  in  flames.  It  was,  however,  a  beacon-light  set  on  the  world's 
highest  cairn,  and  which  cast  a  light  over  a  threshold  which  was  then  for  the  first  time 
overstepped.  This  Nero  of  intelligence  in  the  new  age  casts,  in  his  frenzied  torch- 
dance,  a  light  over  the  way  which  now  leads  onward  to  a  new  epoch. 

This  writer,  whom  Dr.  Brandos  has  represented  to  the  Scandinavian  reading 
world  as  a  poet,  thinker,  and  mystic — ^whom  Ola  Hansson  has  portrayed  for  Germany 
in  bold  outline  on  a  hazy  background — has  been  sketched  for  the  reading  world  of 
France  with  a  clear,  firm  hand  by  T  \^  Wyy^wo,  It  is  an  impressive  figure  that  he 
brings  before  us,  but  it  is  his  tragic  fate  that  he  emphasizes. 

It  is  only  accidentally  that  Germany  is  Nietzsche's  birthplace.  In  appearance 
and  in  character  he  is  thoroughly  Slavonic.  He  was  bom  without  any  illusions,  with 
an  irresistible  tendency  both  to  cry  and  to  laugh  over  what  he  had  destroyed.  In  the 
whole  history  of  thought  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  parallel  to  so  destructive  a  dis- 
position ;  but  he  is  not  a  sceptic  who  refuses  to  take  anything  seriously.  Rather  he 
is  an  apostle  who,  in  his  thirst  for  truth,  draws  near  to  everything  that  he  sees  as  to  an 
altar,  and  thereupon  turns  away  from  it  again  with  mockery  on  hislips  and  fear  in  his 
heart,  feeling  desperate  that  upon  the  altar  he  found  nothing  but  the  image  of  a  false 
god.  He  studied  the  Greek  authors.  Plato  and  the  Epicureans  especially  inspired 
him.  Plato  satisfied  his  craving  for  pictures  and  poetry ;  the  Epicureans  helped  to 
dry  up  the  last  drop  of  illusion  in  his-  soul.  Later  he  studied  Schopenhauer,  who 
strengthened  him  in  his  distrust  of  the  world  and  man.  After  Schopenhauer,  he 
studied  French  literature  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  • 

At  the  moment  when  Nietzsche's  so  singularly  developed  brain  began  to  create  for 
Itself,  his  body  began  to  fail  him.  His  nerves  were  irritated  by  the  slightest  movement ; 
his  eyes  refused  him  their  service.  He  became  seized  with  a  sort  of  terror  that  made 
Ilia  hair  stand  upon  his  head.  So  long  as  he  had  his  reason,  he  suffered  from  the  dread 
which  even  the  most  abandoned  feels  in  presence  of  his  dastardly  nihilism.  It  was 
this  fear  which  little  by  little  unfitted  him  for  all  intercourse,  and  chased  him  for  ten 
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yean  from  laQd  to  land.  Yet  it  was  in  these  ten  yean  that  Nietzsdie  wrote  all  his 
philosophical  works.  One  day  his  friends  imagined  that  he  had  recovered  his  health. 
He  had  published  a  book,  AUo  sprach  Zarathugtra^  in  which  his  thoughts  were  india- 
tinct  and  fantastic,  but  also,  so  far  as  they  could  be  undentood,  positive.  This  time, 
after  yean  of  violent  efforts  at  destruction,  it  was  an  actual  effort  to  build  something 
up.  A  short  time,  however,  revealed  the  nature  of  the  change,  and  in  a  few  yean 
Nietzsche  was  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

There  is  no  greater  contrast  to  be  found  between  the  ethics  of  the  upward-soaring 
life  and  Christian  conceptions  of  the  world.  How  shall  we  explain  this  state  of 
things  ?  Was  not  He  whom  the  Christian  Church  proclaims  as  her  Master  the  Founder 
of  that  life  ?  We  may  explain  it  in  this  way — ^that  ecclesiastical  teaching  has  trans- 
muted the  glad  message  of  the  gospel.  The  Church  has  in  one  respect  followed  the 
times.  She  has  participated  in  the  descent.  She  stands  upon  sinking  ground.  We 
hear  this  contemporary  preacher  of  the  aspiring  life  crying  out,  *^  Say,  where  is  that 
righteousness  which  is  love  to  be  found  ?  Find  for  me  that  love  which  not  only  bean 
all  punishment,  but  also  all  guilt ! "  Stnnge  to  say,  he  does  not  receive  the  answer 
from  the  Church ;  he  does  not  even  look  in  that  direction  at  all,  but  raises  his  eyes 
high  over  it  to  look  towards  the  Light  He  has  separated  from  his  inmost  being  all 
that  has  a  downward  tendency  under  a  struggle  that  has  broken  down  himself.  It  is  by 
his  tragic  fate — ^his  thorny  crown — ^that  Friedrich  Nietzsche  has  reached  the  distinction 
of  pointing  backward  to  the  starting-point  of  the  two  thousand  yean'  epoch  which  is 
now  closing.  Tlie  Son  of  man  will  make  His  entry  anew.  These  two  thousand  yean 
have  been  but  a  period  of  preparatory  endeavour. 


SERMON     THOUGHT. 

THE  THREEFOLD   VIEW  OF  HUMAN  LIFE, 

EOGLES.  ii. 

Threb  views  of  human  life  are  given  in  this  reifiarkable  chapter. 

I.  We  have  the  theatrical  view  or  ufe.  The  fint  eleven  verses  of  the  chapter 
state  this  view.  The  writer  seeks  to  prove  his  heart  vrith  mirth  and  laughter ;  he 
treats  his  flesh  with  wine ;  he  gathen  peculiar  treasure ;  he  is  enamoured  of  greatness, 
magnificence,  and  abundance  ;  he  delights  in  architecture,  scenery,  literature,  music, 
song.  Everything  is  spectacular,  dazzling,  wonderful.  Now,  this  is  a  very  misleading 
idea  of  the  world  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  Solomon  proved  it  to  be  so.  This  view 
of  life  is  partial.  Nothing  whatever  is  said  here  of  the  problems  which  challenge  us 
—of  duty,  enterprise,  discipline,  work,  sacrifice,  suffering ;  nothing  about  character  or 
conduct.  It  really  leaves  out  two-thirds  of  life,  and  the  noblest  two-thirds.  This 
view  of  life  is  exaggerated.  It  contemplates  great  works,  great  possessions,  and  great 
fame.  Life  is  largely  made  up  of  commonplace  tasks,  homely  faces,  uneventful  days, 
monotonous  experiences.  This  view  of  life  is  sdJUh.  Tou  see  throughout  how 
prominent  the  individual  is.  It  is  all  '*  I."  The  writer  never  thinks  of  other  people 
except  as  they  may  enhance  his  pleasure,  or  be  spectaton  of  his  gloiy.  This  view  of 
life  is  also  niperficial.  There  is  not  a  word  about  conscience,  righteousness,  respon<- 
sibility.  Now  I  say  to  you,  beware  of  the  theatrical  view  of  life— of  the  great,  the 
gaudy,  the  glistering.  True  life,  as  a  rule,  is  simple,  sober,  and  severe.  Beware  of 
companions  who  would  represent  life  to  you  in  a  gay  and  voluptuous  light.  Beware 
also  of  your  reading,  and  see  that  it  does  not  give  a  false  and  delusive  idea  of  the  life 
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that  awaits  you.    The  world  is  not  a  theatre,  not  a  magician's  cave,  not  a  carnival ;  it 
IB  a  temple  where  all  things  are  serious  and  sacred. 

II.  We  have  thb  bbpulchbal  view  of  life.  The  next  twelve  verses  of  tlie 
chapter  are  altogether  pessimistic  and  despairing :  '*  Therefore  I  hated  life ;  because 
the  work  that  is  wrought  under  the  sun  is  grievous  unto  me :  for  all  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit."  The  fact  is,  men  usually  start  with  the  rosy  ideal  of  life,  and 
then  finding  its  falsity — that  there  are  tears  as  well  as  laughter — ^they  sink  into 
vexation  and  despair,  and  paint  all  things  black  as  night  Think  of  a  young  man 
educated  with  Despair  for  a  schoolmaster!  Why,  the  grandest  thing  that  youth 
brings  into  the  world  is  hope.  The  sanguine  youth  is  far  more  to  the  community 
than  the  philosopher's  logic,  the  millionaire's  gold,  the  statesman's  diplomacy.  Yes, 
the  education  that  would  repress  hope  would  be  a  disaster  indeed ;  it  would  kill 
civilisation  in  the  eye.  Thank  God  for  all  the  bright  dreams  of  a  young  heart.  But 
the  world  is  not  emptiness ;  it  is  a  cup  deep  and  large,  delightful  and  overflowing. 
Fulness,  not  emptiness,  is  the  sign  of  the  world.  There  is  the  fulness  of  nature. 
There  is  the  fulness  of  intellectual  life.  There  is  the  fulness  of  society.  There  is  the 
fulness  of  practical  life — ^the  manifold  and  enduring  unfolding  of  the  interests  and 
movements  and  fortunes  of  humanity.  There  is  the  fulness  of  religious  life.  A  true 
man  never  feels  the  world  to  be  limited,  meagre,  shallow.  God  is  no  mockery,  and 
He  will  not  mock  us. 

m.  We  have  the  beuoious  view  of  life.  The  three  concluding  verses  of  the 
chapter  give  life  the  religious  interpretation*  For  **God  giveth  to  a  man  that  is 
good  in  His  sight  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  joy."  How  different  are  the  Beatitudes 
from  the  sad  and  sensual  philosophy  of  Eoclesiastes !  Here,  th^n,  is  the  teaching  of 
Christ :  we  must  be  right  ourselves,  right  within,  loving  God  sincerely,  and  living 
with  a  dean  heart  and  a  contrite  spirit.  The  secret  is  inward  light,  strength,  purity, 
hope,  and  these  gracious  gifts  are  ours  in  Christ.  1.  The  purification  and  strengthening 
of  the  soul  will  secure  to  us  all  the  brightness  and  sweetness  of  life.  2.  And  as  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  leads  to  the  realization  of  the  bright  side  of  the  world,  so  shall  it  fortify 
70a  against  the  dark  side.  Carry  the  Spirit  of  Christ  into  this  dark  side,  and  you 
shall  rejoice  in  tribulation  also.  In  one  of  the  illustrated  magazines  I  noticed  a  picture 
of  the  flower-market  of  Madrid  in  a  snowstorm.  The  golden  and  purple  glories  were 
mixed  with  the  winter's  snow.  And  in  a  true  Christian  life  sorrow  is  strangely 
mingled  with  joy.  Winter  in  Siberia  is  one  thing,  winter  in  the  flower-market  of  the 
South  is  another  thing ;  and  so  the  power  of  soitow  is  broken  and  softened  in  the 
Christian  life  by  great  convictions,  consolations,  and  hopes. 

Do  not  accept  the  theatrical  view  of  life ;  life  is  not  all  beer  and  skittles,  operas, 
banquets,  galas,  and  burlesques.  Do  not  accept  the  sepulchral  theory  of  life ;  it  is 
absolutely  false.  Tooqueville  said  to  Sumner,  '*  life  is  neither  a  pain  nor  a  pleasure, 
but  serious  business,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  carry  through  and  conclude  with  honour." 
This  is  a  true  and  noble  conception  of  life,  and  it  can  be  fulfilled  only  as  Christ  renews 
and  strengthens  us. — ^Rbv.  W.  L.  Wat&inson,  in  the  TTealeyan  Mq^txm. 

''WHAT  THINK  YE  OF  CHRIST V' 

Matt.  xxii.  42. 

The  main  features  of  Christ's  character  are  familiar,  but  never  can  be  repeated  too 
often.  Take  His  unsullied  and  perfect  innocence.  Never  tras  a  life  so  open,  and 
never  one  leas  liable  to  reproach. 

But  innocence  is  a  negative  quality.    Take  His  uniformly  high  moral  elevation  : 
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it  is  not  merely  lofty ;  it  is  uniformly  lofty,  extending  along  the  whole  course  of  His 
life  on  earth,  and  to  every  particular.  There  is  no  defect  of  quality  in  Him;  He  is 
glorious  all  round  and  all  through.  Take  the  wonderful  combination  of  qualities 
which  appeared  in  the  Christ  of  God.  Most  of  the  distinguished  class  are  great  only 
in  one  or  in  a  few  respects,  and  those  frequently  bordering  on  weakness.  His  gentle- 
ness never  ran  into  weakness,  His  tenderness  never  lost  sight  of  holiness,  His  patience 
ever  had  a  dignity  about  it,  and  sympathy  with  the  sinner  never  betrayed  Him  into 
sympathy  with  sin.  He  was  great  in  all  particulars,  deficient  in  none.  Take  His 
passive  as  well  as  His  active  qualities.  His  whole  life  was  spent  in  doing  good.  He 
was  Man,  and  He  was  God.  The  former  was  never  disputed,  except  by  a  small 
transient  sect ;  the  latter  was  claimed  by  His  frequent  assertions,  and  demonstrated 
by  His  uniform  and  miraculous  activity. 

But  now  consider  this  wonderful  Person's  remarkable  teaching :  first  as  to  its 
subject-matter,  and  then  as  to  its  manner  or  method.  With  respect  to  the  first,  how 
can  we  sufficiently  indicate  any  of  the  great  truths  He  came  to  enounce  and  enforce  ! 
He  did  not  imdertake  to  prove  the  being  of  a  Gk>d — that  was  unnecessary ;  but  He 
taught  that  God  was  One,  and  not  many  ;  that  He  was  a  Spirit^  and  not  matter  to  be 
likened  to  gold ;  that  Hd  was  a  Person,  not  a  blind  energy,  force,  principle,  or  any 
such  thing.  The  universal  Fatherhood  of  God  was  preached  by  Jesus.  So,  too,  were 
the  individuality  and  brotherhood  of  man.  Christ  came  in  a  materiaUstic  age,  when 
man  was  universally  regarded,  except  he  belonged  to  your  little  coterie,  as  cheap — a 
chattel,  a  beast  of  burden,  a  thing.  The  legislator  recognized  brotherhood  amongst 
citizens  only.  Philosophers  acknowledged  only  the  cultured  and  enlightened.  Bat 
Jesus  taught  that  the  pariah  and  the  priest,  the  plebeian  and  patrician,  the  Jew  and 
the  Samaritan,  were  equally  worthy  or  unworthy. 

Further,  no  one  can  be  in  the  least  familiar  with  His  teaching  without  having 
noticed  such  phrases  as  *'  the  kingdom  of  God,''  *'  the  kingdom  of  heaven ''  and  *^of 
righteousness,"  His  Father's  kingdom,  and  also  His  own.  He  says  He  is  a  King,  and 
came  to  found  a  kingdom.  What  does  He  mean  ?  Evidently  a  different  thing  from 
that  of  natural  laws  and  forces,  by  which  we  all  are  darkly  bound.  It  is  the  reign  ol 
God  within ;  the  reign  of  truth,  and  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  purity  in  every  soul 
of  man ;  the  universal  reception  amongst  men  of  that  which  is  godly  and  Divine ;  the 
highest  i)ossible  development  of  moral,  intellectual,  social,  individual,  universal  good 
in  the  deliverance  of  man  from  sin  and  error.  Other  kingdoms  depended  on  force, 
or  power  of  inflicting  evil  and  causing  pain ;  this  on  the  power  of  doing  good,  and 
achieved  by  love !  Never  were  such  ideas  proclaimed  before.  The  greatest  philo- 
sophers of  heathen  Greece  and  Rome  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  religion  embracing  the 
stranger  and  the  edave ;  and  Jewish  rabbis  were  nearly  as  bad.  But  this  was  the 
Gralilaaan  Prophet's  notion  of  the  absolute  and  final  religion. 

Now  look  at  His  manner  of  teaching.  This,  like  the  matter  of  the  Saviour^s 
instruction,  was  thoroughly  original.  Some  dispute  this  feature  of  His  teaching 
because  some  of  the  Saviour's  teaching  is  found  germinant  elsewhere.  Hence  the 
inartificiality  of  the  Saviour's  speech.  There  is  no  elaboration  about  His  speeches ; 
sometimes  there  is  an  orderly  succession  of  thoughts  built  into  a  harmonious  whole,  as 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  but  mostly  there  is,  as  in  Nature,  a  beautiful  careless- 
ness, like  the  creepers  and  the  forest  trees,  the  wild  flowers  and  the  mosses.  No 
master  in  Israel  ever  owed  less  to  phraseology:  He  was  always  simple,  always 
familiar.  The  diamond  lost  none  of  its  brilliance  from  its  setting.  There  was  alwajrs 
a  quiet  majesty  about  both  His  Person  and  His  speech,  yet  such  a  tenderness  of  grace 
that  the  common  i>eople  heard  Him  gladly.    And  oh,  the  tenderness  with  which  He 
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spoke  !  The  great  lights  of  the  world  are  often  brilliant,  but  cold ;  if  ever  they  speak 
to  the  people,  they  let  you  know  they  speak  down ;  often  they  hate  the  profane 
Tulgar,  and  drive  them  from  them.  Jesus  never  did  that.  But,  after  all,  the  work 
which  Christ  came  £rom  heaven  to  earth  to  accomplish  remains  to  be  discuBsed.  The 
special  work  ivhich  He  came  to  do  was  not  to  teach  even  the  most  important  truths, 
or  to  teach  them  in  the  original  simple,  authoritative,  winning,  effective  way  He  did  ; 
He  came  to  die.  All  men  knew  that  they  must  die ;  but  He  came  for  the  very 
purpose — He,  the  Liord  of  life  and  glory,  the  Son  of  the  Everlasting  Father.  To  me, 
and  I  know  to  you,  it  is  important  that  the  Saviour's^death  should  be  substitutionary. 
I  may  not  be  able  to  explain  it :  who  can  ? 

Here  then.,  unner,  is  your  warrant  of  salvation.  **  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  *'  He 
is  the  only  naediiim  of  pardon.  '*  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?"  He  is  the  Son  of  the 
Everlasting  Father.  What  attribute  of  the  Father  did  He  not  lay  claim  to  and 
demonstrate  ?  Hardly  a  miracle  in  which  you  do  not  find  the  union  of  the  Divine  and 
the  human  !  l?^hat  think  '^cu  of  Christ— the  Christ  ?  Is  He  not  plainly  the  only 
Saviour,  the  world's  greatest  Teacher,  and  the  world's  destined  universal  King? — 
Rev.  G.  Ssort,  B.A.,  in  the  Quiver, 


GUIDANCE  IN  THE  WAY. 
I  beiog  in  the  way,  the  Lord  led  me." — Geh.  zxlv.  27. 


cc 


So  sSid  Abraliani's  anonymous  servant,  when  telling  how  he  had  found  Rebecca  at  the 
well,  and  known  her  to  be  the  destined  bride  of  his  master's  son. 

I.  The  first  thing  that  these  words  seem  to  me  to  suggest  is  the  conditions  under 
WHICH  -WB  MAY  BE  ST7RE  THAT  GoD  LEADS.    '*I  being  in  the  way."     The  literal 
rendering  is,  *'  I  in  the  way,  Jehovah  led  me/'    No  doubt  the  Hebrew  idiom  admits 
of  the  ^'  1 "  being  thua  emphatically  premised,  and  then  repeated  as  '^ me"  after  the 
verb,  and  possibly  no  more  is  to  be  made  of  the  words  than  that.    But  the  fuller  and 
more  impreauve  meaning  is  possible,  and  I  venture  to  retain  it.    So  that  suggests, 
first,  how  the  people  that  have  any  right  to  expect  any  kind  of  guidance  from  God  are 
those  who  have  their  feet  upon  a  path  which  conscience  approves.    Many  men  run 
into  all  manner  of  perplexities  by  their  own  folly  and  self-will,  and  never  ask  whether 
their  acts  are  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  foolish,  until  they  begin  to  taste  the  bitter  con- 
sequences.    Then  they  cry  to  God  to  help  them,  and  think  themselves  very  religious 
because  they  do !    That  is  not  the  way  to  get  God's  help.     But  when  we  are  ''in  the 
way,"  and  know  that  we  are  doing  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  conscience  says,  *'  Go 
on ;  never  mind  what  stands  against  you,"  it  is  then,  and  only  then,  that  we  have  a 
right  to  be  sure  that  the  Lord  will  lead  us.    Otherwise,  the  best  thing  that  can  happen 
to  us  is  that  the  Lord  should  thwart  us  when  we  are  on  the  wrong  road.     Resistance, 
indeed,  may  be  guidance.    We  have  no  claim  on  Him  for  guidance,  indeed,  unless  we 
have  submitted  ourselves  to  His  commandments ;  yet  His  mercies  go  beyond  our 
cbdnu.    Just  as  the  obedient  child  gets  guidance,  so  the  petulant  and  disobedient 
child  gets  resistance,  which  is  guidance  too.    Another  consideration  suggested  by 
tbete  wordSf  **  I  being  in  the  way,"  is  that  if  we  expect  guidance  we  must  diligently 
do  present  duty.     We  are  led,  thank  God,  by  one  step  at  a  time.     '*  Do  the  duty  that 
tiee  nearest  thee,"  and  the  remoter  duty  will  become  clearer.    There  is  nothing  that 
bss  more  power  to  make  a  roan's  path  plain  before  his  feet  than  that  he  should  oon- 
centr»te  his  better  self  on  the  manful  and  complete  discharge  of  the  present  moment's 
tervice.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  that  will  so  fill  our  sky  with  mists, 
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and  blur  the  marks  of  the  faint  track  through  the  moor,  as  present  negl^ence,  and 
still  more  present  sin.  But  there  is  another  lesson  still  in  the  words  ;  and  that  is 
that,  if  we  are  to  be  gaided,  we  must  see  to  it  that  we  expect  and  obey  the  guidance. 
This  servant  of  Abraham's,  with  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Divine  will,  had, 
when  he  set  out  on  his  road,  prayed  very  earnestly  that  God  would  lead  him.  He  had 
ventured  to  prescribe  a  certain  token,  wtjivt  in  its  simplicity  :  ''  If  the  girl  drops  her 
pitcher,  and  gives  us  drink  gladly,  and  does  not  grudge  to  fill  the  troughs  for  the 
cattle,  that  will  show  that  she  is  of  a  good  sort,  and  will  make  the  right  wife  for  Isaac." 
He  had  prayed  thus,  and  he  was  ready  to  accept  whomsoever  God  so  designated. 
Now,  there  is  a  picture  for  us  all.  There  are  many  people  that  say,  '*  O  Lord,  guide 
me,"  when  all  the  while  they  mean,  ''Let  me  guide  Thee."  They  are  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  the  faintest  and  most  questionable  indications  that  may  seem  to  point 
down  the  road  where  their  inclination  drives  them,  and,  like  Lord  Nelson  at  Copen- 
hagen, will  put  the  telescope  to  the  blind  eye,  when  the  flag  is  flying  at  the  admiral's 
peak  signalling,  ''Come  out  of  action,"  because  they  are  determined  to  stay  where 
they  are.  Do  not  let  us  forget  that  the  first  condition  of  securing  real  guidance  in  our 
daily  life  is  to  ask  it,  and  that  the  next  is  to  look  for  it,  and  that  a  third  is  to  be  quite 
willing  to  accept  it.  Only,  let  us  be  patient.  We  must  wait  till  we  are  sure  of  God's 
will  before  we  try  to  do  it.  If  we  are  not  sure  of  what  He  would  have  us  do,  then, 
for  the  present,  He  would  have  us  do  nothing  until  He  speaks.  ''  I  being  in  the 
way,  the  Lord  led  me." 

IL  Now  a  word  about  the  bianitbb  of  the  guidance.  There  was  no  miracle,  no 
supernatural  voice,  no  pillar  of  cloud  or  fire,  no  hovering  glory  round  the  head  of  the 
village  maiden.  All  the  indications  were  perfectly  natural  and  trivial.  A  thousand 
girls  had  gone  to  the  wells  that  day  all  about  Haran  and  done  the  very  same  thing 
that  Rebecca  did.  But  the  devout  man  who  had  prayed  for  guidance,  and  was  sure 
that  he  was  getting  it,  was  guided  by  her  most  simple,  commonplace  act.  And  that  is 
how  we  are  usually  to  be  guided.  God  leaves  a  great  deal  to  our  common  sense.  His 
way  of  speaking  to  common  sense  is  by  very  common  things.  So  remember,  God's 
guidance  may  come  to  you  through  so  insignificant  a  girl  as  Rebecca.  It  may  come  to 
you  through  as  commonplace  an  incident  as  tipping  the  water  of  a  spring  out  of  an 
earthen  pot  into  a  stone  trough.  None  the  less  is  it  Gk>d's  guidance  ;  and  what  we 
want  is  the  eye  to  see  it. 

in.  And  now,  the  last  thing  that  I  would  say  a  word  about  is  the  bealizatiox 

IK  DAILY   LIFE  OF    THIS  GUIDANCE  AS  A  PLAIN    ACTUAL    FACT.       A  realization    of    the 

Divine  guidance  is  the  talisman  that  makes  crooked  things  straight  and  rough  places 
plain ;  that  brings  peace  and  calmness  into  our  hearts,  amid  all  changes,  losses,  and 
sorrows. — Rev.  A.  Maclaeen,  D.D.,  in  the  Freeman. 


LIFE  IN  VIEW  OF  DEATH, 

**  And  Qod  said  unto  him.  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee :  then 
whose  shall  those  things  be,  which  thou  hast  provided?"— Luke  xli.  20. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  man  who  has  a  grievance,  who  thinks  himself  an  injured 
person.  We  know  the  man  with  a  religious  grievance,  with  a  political  grievance,  witli 
a  personal  grievance,  who  expects  that  the  great  stream  of  the  world's  activity  is  to 
be  diverted  to  turn  his  mill-wheel,  or  fill  his  cistern.  It  was  a  man  like  this  who 
burst  in  upon  the  discourse  of  our  blessed  Lord — a  discourse,  too,  primarily  intended 
for  the  disciples.  The  rebuke  is  stem,  the  refusal  to  interfere  is  absolute  :  "  Man, 
who  made  Me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over  you  ?  " 
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L  And  Advent,  as  it  comes  round  once  more  witli  its  warning  voice,  is  a  whole- 
some recall  to  first  principles.  Hotly  concerned  as  we  are  with  different  aspects  of 
life,  with  its  biiming  questions  and  its  cruel  wrongs,  confident  that  we  could  put  it  all 
right,  eager  to  take  Christ  with  us,  with  all  His  authority,  to  force  our  brother  to 
divide  the  inheritance,  to  equalize  rights,  to  crush  oppression,  and  turn  Herod  from 
his  palace — is  a  Utopia  of  which  most  of  us  have  dreamed  at  some  time  or  another. 
Bat  we  hardly  exx>ected  to  hear  this  stem  voice  brealdng  in  so  rudely  on  the  plans 
which  we  so  cherished :  ^^  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee." 
Any  scheme  for  life  must  be  seriously  and  fundamentally  affected  by  the  great  fact  of 
death.  And  it  is  this  which  Advent  puts  so  clearly  before  us.  Like  a  candid  friend, 
in  the  midst  of  our  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  and  exuberant  life,  when  our  plans  are 
made  and  our  schemes  are  ready.  Advent  brings  forward  a  subject  which  we  should 
all  like  to  forget,  or  at  least  ignore.  Remember  you  are  but  a  tenant,  and  that  for 
a  short  time,  in  a  world  which  does  not  belong  to  you.  Are  we  not  in  danger  of 
forgetting  two  things  ?  First,  that  this  is  a  passing  world,  with  no  sort  of  stability  in 
it,  strewed  with  failures,  littered  with  ruins,  scattered  with  layers  of  schemes  never 
realiased,  and  paved  with  intentions  never  carried  out.  And,  further,  that  this  is  a 
fallen  world — a  world  on  which  Is  branded  the  mark  of  failure.  Christ  has  laboured 
to  tell  us  that  this  is  a  passing  world  ;  neither  can  we  stay  in  it  for  long,  nor  will  it 
last  for  ever.  And,  further,  that  it  is  an  unhealthy  world,  injurious  to  a  man's  true 
life,  in  which  he  can  live  only  on  certain  principles,  and  by  carrying  out  certain 
precepts  of  action.  Progress  is  only  possible  when  we  have  reckoned  with  sin.  This 
will  rise  up  and  spoil  our  best  efforts  like  an  intermittent  fever  if  we  forget  it. 
Life  is  only  possible  if  we  arrange  it  in  view  of  death,  as  those  who  must  shortly 
pass  on. 

II.  Now,  we  should  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  supposed  that  the  Advent  call 
meant  this :  this  world  is  so  bad  that  it  is  not  worth  thinking  about.  It  is  so  full  of 
•in,  injustice,  and  inequality,  that  a  wise  man  will  think  as  little  of  it  as  possible,  and 
prepare  for  another  and  a  better ;  not  this.  Neither  is  death  brandished  before  us  as  a 
yearly  scare,  to  frighten  us  from  sin,  or  drive  us  into  prayer.  Death  is  rather  put  before 
us  as  a  measure  or  a  standard  of  life ;  it  is  an  arch  under  which  we  must  all  pass, 
opening  out  into  a  region  which  represents,  certainly,  the  greater  portion  of  our  life, 
a  period  to  which  the  few  years  spent  here  can  bear  no  comparison.  And,  therefore, 
the  rich  man  was  a  fool,  because  he  was  heaping  up  riches  which  he  could  not  carry 
away,  and  rooting  himself  down  on  a  spot  from  which  he  must  be  violently  torn,  and 
accumulating  wealth  which  had  no  currency  in  the  other  world.  1.  For  notice,  first 
of  all,  that  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  was,  so  to  speak,  earth-bound.  The  world  to 
liim  had  been  merely  a  pander  to  appetite.  The  more  it  yielded,  the  faster  he  clung 
to  its  treasures.  He  was  surrounded  by  things  of  earth  ;  he  planned  for  things  of 
earth  ;  he  had  no  other  outlook,  no  other  future.  '*  I  will  pull  down  my  bams,  and 
build  greater."  The  great  archway  of  death  was  looming  black  before  him,  but  his 
eyes  were  bent  on  the  ground,  and  he  saw  it  not.  It  is  only  too  easy  to  get  earth- 
bound,  and  that  before  we  are  aware  of  it.  The  perfect  Man  passed  through  life 
without  a  fixed  home  in  His  work,  with  possessions  so  few  that  they  were  raffled  for 
beneath  the  cross.  Are  we  becoming  earth-bound  ?  Are  we  pulling  down  the  tents 
of  the  pilgrim,  who  is  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  and  building  in  their  places 
•olid  houses,  as  men  who  are  meaning  to  stop?  Are  we  going  to  the  doctor  and 
saying,  ^  Keep  me  alive  as  long  as  you  can,  and  keep  death  and  disease  out  of  my 
path;  I  would  rather  not  think  about  them"?  Are  we  going  to  the  different 
pleasure-rendon  of  life,  and  saying,  "  Amuse  me ;  I  want  to  forget  the  serious  things 
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of  destiny^  and  be  happy  ^'?    Are  we  entering  infx>  jealouB  competition  for  tho 
luxuries,  prizes,  enjoyments,  of  life  ?    *'  Thou  fool ! ''    It  is  the  voice  of  God^  as  the 
edifice  of  life  crumbles  around  ns.     These  things  were  not  lifb  ;  these  things  were  not 
even  enjoyable.     What  part  of  it  all  are  you  going  to  take  away  ?    'f  A  man's  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth."    A  rich  man, 
after  all,  is  in  the  constant  presence  of  a  temptation  which  may  ruin  him.    2.  But  the 
rich  man  in  the  parable,  besides  being  earth-bound,  was  a  damaged,  a  maimed  man. 
Fixing  his  aim  on  material  well-being,  he  had  lost  peace,  and  lost  satisfaction. 
*'  Money  is  not  required  to  buy  one  necessity  of  the  soul."    He  had  lost  the  joy  out 
of  life.     ''I  don't  so  much  wonder  at  what  people  suffer,  I  often  wonder  at  what 
they  lose."    The  terrible  consciousness  will  dawn  on  such  a  man  at  the  last,  that 
his  whole  life  has  been  one  vast  mistake.     What  a  shameful  mortification,  what  a 
paralyzing  despair,  to  find  that  all  life  has  been  spent  on  building  bams,  ever  fuller, 
ever  greater,  and  the  end  a  blank,  with  nothing  that  can  pass  under  the  dark  arch  of 
death !    Life  one  long  failure,  because  we  refused  to  face  death.    Death  may  veil  its 
skeleton  form  and  become  a  friend  to  us,  if  it  reminds  us  of  the  truer  joys  which  lie 
all  around  us,  which  will  last  beyond  the  grave.    We  ourselves  may  create  the  world 
in  which  we  live.    It  is  a  richer  world  than  we  think ;  it  contains  something  more 
than  bams  and  money.    We  may  read  the  lives  of  those  who  abjured  its  obvious 
enjoyments  and  its  material  pleasures  to  embrace  poverty,  to  give  themselves  up  to 
religion,  or  research,  or  philanthropy  ;  and  we  may  have  thought  them  mad.     Would 
that  we  realized  more  of  the  spiritual  wealth  there  is  around  us,  whose  possession 
more  than  satisfied  the  saints  of  whom  we  read,  and  which  lasts  beyond  the  grave ! 
t^.  But  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  was  worse  than  maimed ;  he  was  dead — dead  while 
he  lived.     "  To  be  carnally  minded  is  death."    The  outward  prosperity  of  life  had 
killed  down  the  inner,  truer  self,  until  there  was  no  connexion  with  God  and  the 
other  world ;   and  at  last  *^  they,"  those  dread  unnamed  ones,  demand  his  soul, 
which  has  slipped  out  of  control.    It  is  a  startling  thing  when  we  first  begin  to 
recognize  the  working  within  ourselves  of  the  motions  of  death,  which,  unless  they  are 
resisted,  tend  to  become  fatal.    The  most  common  development  of  this  is  when  we 
first  begin  to  act  against  our  conscience,  when  the  prospect  of  immediate  advancement 
or  present  gain  prompts  us  to  do  the  dishonourable  or  shameful  action.     Or  we  are 
familiar,  it  may  be,  with  another  form  of  death — ^where  we  lose  control  over  ourselves ; 
where,  having  acted  in  defiance  of  a  better  self,  and  forced  the  wiU  to  follow,  it  is  no 
longer  able  to  command.    It  is  bent  and  made  unreliable  for  future  action.     The 
world  has  become  too  much  for  such  ;  the  will  is  paralyzed,  and  can,  at  the  best,  only 
look  with  a  faint  disapproval  at  the  full  bams  and  neglected  duties  as  it  looks  down 
from  the  balcony  of  life,  like  the  fatuous  king  on  the  revolutionary  mob  in  Paris.    It 
is  a  presage  of  death,  too,  when  life  becomes  contracted,  and  when  the  voice  of  God 
dies  out  of  the  Bible,  when  we  cease  to  hear  the  going  of  the  Spirit  in  its  pages. 
Advent,  then,  is  just  one  of  those  merciful  opportunities  to  help  us  to  lift  up  our 
heads  and  study  realities. — Canon  Newbolt,  in  the  Church  Times. 


THE  FBONTIJEB  OF  THE  PROMISED  LAND, 

DsTJT.  xxxiv.  4. 

Of  all  stirring  scenes,  is  there  one  more  pathetic  than  that  which  represents  Moses, 
after  his  years  of  toil,  struggle,  and  suffering,  after  so  many  deeds  of  courage,  perse- 
verance, and  faithj  standing  upon  Mount  Nebo,  whence  he  beholds  the  Promised 
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Land|  and  hearing  tlie  Divine  voice  pronounce  the  sentence,  '*  Thou  aludt  not  go  over 
thither  *'  ?  Each  of  us  is  a  Moses,  not  as  regards  mission,  glory,  or  virtue,  but  as 
regards  this  last  feature  of  his  career.  We  are  all  standing  on  the  frontier  of  a 
promised  land  which  we  shall  not  enter. 

I.  Tes ;  we  are  on  the  frontier,  on  the  threshold,  at  the  very  door  of  a  land  of 
promise,  and  we  shall  die  before  entering  it.  BsASoy  is  made  for  truth,  and  seeks  it; 
but  who  is  there  that  knows  all  he  would  know  f  .  Ignorance  has  reached  this  point : 
in  its  instinctive  regrets  it  stands  still,  gazing  mournfully  upon  mysteries  which  it 
cannot  penetrate,  upon  depths  of  knowledge  of  which  it  has  an  instinctive  perception, 
but  which  it  cannot  fathom.  Science  has  reached  this  point :  all  science  ends  in  a  final 
effort  which  it  fails  to  accomplish,  in  a  final  secret  which  it  is  inefficient  to  discover,  in 
a  final  word  which  it  is  unable  to  utter.  UnbdUf  has  reached  this  point.  Bemember 
the  sceptical  astronomer  who  endeavoured  daily  to  explain  the  first  movement  of  the 
planets  without  admitting  that  they  had  been  set  in  motion  by  a  Divine  hand^  and 
who  dismined  his  pupils  day  after  day,  bidding  them  *'  come  again  to-morrow "  ! 
Faiihf  too,  has  reached  this  point.  Faith  which  knows  that  it  cannot  be  changed  into 
■ight,  and  that  ^*no  man  hath  seen  Ood,^^  that  **none  knoweth  the  Father  but  the 
Son,"  that  '*  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,"  that  even  the  angels  tremble  as  they 
look  into  it  Tes ;  reason  and  faith  behold  a  promised  land  stretching  out  before 
their  eyes,  but  ever  do  they  hear  the  stem  and  mighty  voice  saying,  '*  Thou  shalt  not 
go  over  thither/* 

n.  Ain>  WHAT  OF  HAPPINESS  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  we  are  always  on  its  limits  ? 
The  desire  for  happiness  is  natural ;  more  than  this,  it  is  lawful,  it  is  religious.  Every 
individual  entertains  it,  notwithstanding  his  experience  of  life.  We  see  it  sometimes 
near,  oftener  at  a  distance  ;  but  this  world  is  so  fashioned  that  we  are  unable  to  cross 
the  border  and  enter  it. 

IIL  Without  pbacb  tiusrb  can  be  no  true  happiness.  Who  is  there  that  has 
not  dreamed  of  a  life  of  peace,  harmony,  and  love  ?  But  no  ;  the  machinery  of  life 
aeizea  upon  us  ;  competition  lays  a  barrier  across  our  path ;  we  have  rights  which  we 
must  defend,  for  the  sake  of  those  we  love,  if  not  for  our  own  ;  we  must  adopt  as  ours 
the  maxim  of  the  Apostle  Paul :  ''  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live 
peaceably  with  all  men."  In  the  very  domain  of  religion,  we  are  called  to  defend  our 
£aith,  to  atand  out  agauist  the  calumnies  of  intolerance ;  we  would  gladly  pray  and 
oommmiicate  with  al],  but  we  are  repulsed  ;  we  long  for  an  asylum  of  peace  and  rest, 
and  the  terrible  voice  is  heard,  "  Thou  shalt  not  enter  into  it ! " 

IV.  This  state  of  things  inflttbnobs  thb  wuolb  of  ocb  bxistencb,  the  pro> 
greoB  of  our  soul,  the  entire  labour  of  our  life.  Where  is  the  man  who  brings  all  his 
entezxxrisea  to  a  successful  issue,  or  realizes  all  his  plans  7  Where  is  the  man  who 
attains  a  perfect  equilibrium  in  his  desires,  faculties,  sentiments,  and  duties  ?  Where 
ia  the  man  who,  in  a  moral  and  Christian  sense,  realizes  his  ideal?  How  many 
nnfiniahed  tasks !  The  world  is  full  of  them.  Death  comes  and  prevents  their 
completion.  When  we  examine  ourselves,  how  far  we  are  from  sanctification  1  Alas ! 
the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  plans  of  life,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  soul,  is  a  promised 
land,  oonoeming  which  each  of  us  is  told,  **  Thou  shalt  not  go  over  thither  !  "  Who 
la  ha  that,  of  all  the  human  race,  'alone  has  entered  his  promised  land  ?  Who  ? 
Jeaaa.  How  t  He  has  fulfilled  His  task ;  He  has  been  able  to  exclaim,  "  All  is 
aooomplished,"  and  aa  a  consequence,  to  add,  "  I  ascend  unto  My  Father,  and  your 
Father  ;  onto  My  God,  and  your  God."  For  us,  as  for  Him,  there  are  two  promised 
lands— 4h0  earthly,  which  no  man  can  ever  enter,  even  thought  ^^  frontier  may  be 
reached ;  the  heavenly,  which  the  Christian  is  sure  to  attain.    In  Jesus  Christ  we  are 
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enabled  to  march  towards  the  goal,  to  increase  in  knowledge  and  faith,  in  happiness 
and  peace,  to  achieve  greater  works,  and  to  progress  on  our  way  until  the  last  stage  of 
the  journey  be  reached— eternity  ! — ^A.  Coquerel. 
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By  Rev.  W.  H.  Hutchings,  M.A. 
FESTIVAL  OF  THE  EPIPHANY, -^EVENING  SECOND  LESSON. 

"  This  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jesus  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  manifested  forth  His 
glory:  and  His  disciples  belieyed  on  Him." — John  ii.  11. 

1.  To-day  is  the  Festiyal  of  the  Epiphany.  The  Western  Church  especially 
commemorates  **  the  Manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles."  But  St.  Jerome  calls 
it  '^a  Day  of  Manifestations  ;  '*  and  the  plural  number  is  rightly  used,  for  whilst  the 
manifestation  to  the  Magi  ''by  the  leading  of  a  star  " has  priority,  other  Epiphanies 
form  an  integral  part  of  to-day's  teaching. 

2.  The  Epiphany  was  called  the  Theophany,  because  tipon  this  Festival  the 
unveiling  of  God  to  man  is  celebrated.  The  hidden  Deity  of  Christ  is  made  known  in 
various  ways,  and  on  various  occasions.  St.  Augustine  enumerates  four.  Whilst  with 
regard  .to  ^e  particular  incident  of  the  v^isit  of  the  Wise  Men,  we  rejoice  that  Christ 
reveals  Himself  to  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  ;  so  we  contemplate  the  Manifestations  of 
His  Divinity  as  so  many  evidences  of  the  central  truth  of  Christianity :  '^  The  Word 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us ''  (John  i.  14). 

3.  The  Manifestation,  the  account  of  which  forms  the  Second  Lesson  to-night, 
was  wrought  in  the  house  at  Cana,  and  so  it  has  been  called  "  Bethphania,"  when 
Christ  turned  water  into  wine.  Let  us  look  at  the  order  of  these  Manifestations ;  and 
then  at  the  result  of  the  miracle. 

I.  Thb  order  of  these  Manifestations.  1.  Take  three.  Christ  was  manifested 
by  a  star  to  the  Gentiles.  He  was  manifested  from  without,  and  by  a  beautiful  object. 
God  reveals  Himself  through  Nature  to  all  men.  ''  The  invisible  things  of  Him  ^om 
the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  which  are 
made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead "  (Bom.  i.  20).  The  visible  universe  is 
a  testimony  to  the  Being  and  power  of  God,  whilst  its  beauty  tells  of  His  goodness. 
It  was  a  star  which  God  selected  for  the  guide  of  the  Magi,  for  '^  the  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,"  etc.  (Ps.  xix.  1).  But  further,  Christ  was  manifested  in  the  temple 
to  the  doctors  by  His  words.  They  were  *' astonished  at  His  imderstanding  and 
answers  "  (Luke  ii.  47).  The  revelation  through  Nature  is  not  enough  ;  there  is  the 
need  of  the  higher  revelation  of  His  Holy  Word.  Grod  unveils  truths  to  man,  which 
the  human  mind,  without  a  special  revelation,  could  not  attain  to ;  and  many  of  which, 
when  revealed,  remain  mysteries,  and  excite  wonder  in  the  finite  understanding  of 
man.  But  higher  still  is  the  revelation  in  Cana ;  it  is  the  revelation  of  Divine  glory 
— God  "  manifest  in  the  flesh "  (1  Tim.  iii.  16).  In  the  act  of  power  Christ  makes 
Himself  known  as  'Hhe  Brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  Image 
of  His  Person  "  (Heb.  i.  3).  This  is  the  climax  ;  the  revelation  through  Nature,  the 
revelation  through  the  Scriptures,  culminate  in  the  Self-revelation  of  the  God-Man. 
2.  Similarly^  we  may  trace  in  successive  mysteries  different  aspects  of  Christ's 
life  and  work.  Thus,  to  go  back  a  little  further,  Chri^st  was  made  known  to  the 
shepherds  as  the  ^'Saviour  "  (Luke  ii.  11).     This  must  ever  be  His  primary  work  in 
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a  fallm  world.  Then  to  the  Magi  He  was  the  *'King"  (Matt.  ii.  6).  Obedience 
must  follow  pardon.  In  the  temple  He  is  the  Teacher.  Light  must  be  given  to  the 
nndentimding  if  we  are  to  progreas  in  what  is  aptly  called  *'  the  Uluminative  way  " — 
the  way  of  righteousness.  Then  in  this  Lesson  Christ  stands  before  us  as  the  Trans- 
former. He  turns  the  water  into  wine.  Christ  came  not  merely  to  save  mankind, 
but  also  to  transf orm  mankind,  to  infuse  new  qualities  into  our  nature,  to  give  strength 
and  joy  and  brightness,  to  enable  man  to  overcome  sin  and  to  follow  Him,  so  that  he 
may  be  '*  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory  "  (2  Cor.  iii.  18).  The 
miracle  is  a  symbol  of  moral  and  spiritual  transformation,  which  is  the  final  work  of 
Christ  in  humanity. 

n.  Thb  BS8T7I.T  OF  THE  MutACLB.     1.  '*  His  disciplos  believed  on  Him."    This, 

at  first  mght,  sounds  remarkable.     Surely,  it  will  be  said,  they  were  His  disciples 

already.     He  had  called  them,  and  they  had  followed  Him,  and  one  had  made  the 

praCession  of  faith,  '  ^  Babbi,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God  ! ''  But,  upon  deeper  thought,  the 

words  reonind  ns  of  an  important  truth.     There  are  degrees  of  faith.     At  a  later  time 

the  Apostles  prayed,  ''  Lord,  increase  our  faith  ! "  People  draw  a  sharp  line  between 

those  who  believe  in  the  Incarnation,  and  those  who  disbelieve  that  truth  ;  but  they 

are  not  so  ready  to  admit  that  faith  in  a  mystery  is  a  groioth  in  the  soul ;  that  with 

faith  it  is  as  with  other  graces — '*  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  com  in 

the  ear  "  (Mark  iv.  28).     2.  The  occasion  of  this  increase  of  faith  was  Christ's  first 

miracle,  or,  as  St.  John  calls  it,  '*  sign."    Through  that  miracle  the  disciples  were  led 

to  see  that  Christ  in  some  way  could  control  Nature,  and  the  miracle  was  therefore 

a  sign  or  intimation  of  His  Divine  Personality.     The  disciples  gained  thereby  a 

deeper  inught  into  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.    There  was  One  present  at  the 

marriage  feast  who  was  above  Nature.    God,  every  year,  as  St.  Augustine  remarks, 

tarns  water  into  wine  through  the  vine  trees  ;  but  there  was  no  vine  tree  here.    The 

^  True  Vine  "  alone  was  present,  and  made  the  material  world  the  instrument  of  His 

manifestation  for  the  moral  purpose  of  deepening  the  faith  of  His  disciples. 

IIL  Lbssons.  1.  We  see  that  the  knowledge  of  Christ  must  be  gained  step  by 
stepb  We  must  '^follow  on  to  know  the  Lord''  (Hos.  vi.  3).  The  Epiphany  of 
Divine  truth  is  gradual,  and  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  2.  Faith 
nost  lead  to  realizatton.  Faith  may  be  traditional.  We  must  seek  in  Epiphany  for 
a  more  vigorous  grasp  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  It  is  evident,  from  what  is 
written  and  said,  that  many  do  not  realize  that  Christ  is  "  Crod  the  Son,"  and  not 
a  human  person.  This  is  the  season  for  inquiring  into  our  convictions  as  to  the 
''place  of  Christ  in  the  scale  of  being.''  3.  Further,  let  us  see  whether  we  have 
relations  with  Him  as  Saviour,  Ruler,  Teacher,  Transformer.  4.  Remember  the 
disnge  which  He  works.  He  does  not  work  vnthovt  i(«.  We  have  to  '^  fill  the  water* 
pots  with  water."  We  have  to  contribute  to  the  miracle  of  transformation,  and  without 
car  response  to  His  bidding,  His  mighty  power  cannot  be  exerted  for  our  benefit 
(Haik  tL  5,  6). 


FIRST  8UNDA  Y  AFTER  EPIPHANY.'-'EVENINQ  FIRST  LESSON. 

''He  is  broaght  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb, 
to  He  openeth  not  Ss  mouth." — Isa.  liii.  7. 

1.  St.  Philip  was  travelling  along  the  Gaza  road,  according  to  the  angeVs  direc- 
tiong,  when  a  man  of  Ethiopia  was  seen  in  a  chariot,  going  in  the  same  direction.  As 
Philip  drew  near  to  the  chariot,  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  eunuch.    He  was  reading 
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aloud  '^Eflaias  the  Prophet/'  and  had  juat  come  to  the  verse  which  forms  our  text. 
Being  questioned  as  to  his  understanding  what  he  read,  he  candidly  admitted  his  need 
of  guidance,  which  Philip  at  once  readily  supplied.  The  eunuch  put  the  pertinent 
question,  '^  Of  whom  speaketh  the  Prophet  this  ?  "  (Acts  viii.  39).  And  the  question 
St.  Philip  answered  and  closed :  he  "  began  at  the  same  Scripture,  and  preached 
unto  him  Jesus."  There  is  only  One  in  whom  are  fulfilled  all  the  prophecies  of  this 
wonderful  Lesson.  It  points  to  Christ,  and  *^  all  its  rays  of  light  are  concentrated  in 
Him." 

2.  It  may  be  noticed  how  animals  are  chosen  in  Holy  Scripture  as  symbols  of 
Divine  Persons  and  mysteries ;  and  Christian  art  has  perpetuated  the  association. 
The  dove  has  been  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  earliest  times.  The  man,  the 
calf,  the  lion,  and  the  eagle  represent  the  four  Evangelists,  and  are  types  of  the 
Incarnation,  Passion,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension  of  Clirist.  Christ  is  represented 
by  a  lamb,  for  this  was  the  symbol  of  our  Lord  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New.  Indeed,  it  was  such  a  popular  symbol  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  that 
authority  was  invoked  to  check  it  as  a  substitute  for  His  human  body. 

3.  Throughout  Holy  Scripture,  by  hints  and  prophecies,  by  types  and  fulfilment, 
Christ  is  depicted  by  the  lamb ;  as  t,q.  Gen.  xxii.  8 ;  the  Paschal  lamb ;  the  daily 
sacrifice  in  the  temple  ;  St.  John's  exclamation,  *' Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  !"  John 
xix.  36  ;  1  Cor.  v.  7  ;  1  Pet.  i.  19  ;  and  in  the  visions  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  (v.  6, 
12  ;  vi.  1 ;  viL  14,  etc.).  The  symbol  has  two  aspects — that  of  the  victim,  and  that 
of  the  example.    Let  us  look  at  it  in  both  lights. 

I.  Thb  Victim.  1.  The  text  expresses  the  willingness  of  the  Sufferer.  '^He 
was  ill  treated  whilst  He  bowed  Himself,"  that  is,  '^suffered  voluntarily,"  as  the 
simile  of  the  unresisting  animal  explains.  It  is  a  prophecy  of  the  self-oblation  of 
Christ.  He  had  power  to  lay  down  His  life  (John  x.  18).  "  I  lay  down  My  life  for 
the  sheep  "  (John  x.  15).  The  oblation  was  the  result  of  love.  He  was  led  to  the 
slaughter  with  the  full  knowledge  of  all  that  was  before  Him.  Tliis  voluntariness  of 
Christ's  sufferings  is  a  ground  of  merit  and  a  secret  of  attractiveness.  Sacrifice  must 
be  ^'the  blood  of  the  soul,"  the  offered  will,  to  have  value  before  God  ;  and  it  must 
be  spontaneous,  to  touch  and  win  the  hearts  of  men.  2.  Further,  '^  He  is  brought  as 
a  lamb  to  the  slaughter  "  reminds  us  of  the  greatness  of  Christ's  sufferings.  He  was 
*<  obedient  unto  death,"  a  sacrificial  death — different  from  a  mere  martyr's  death,  as 
the  words  just  before  the  text  show.  The  Lord  had  laid  on  Him  the  punishment  of 
Israel's  guilt — ^nay,  '*  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  There  can  be  no  getting  rid  of  '*  the 
poma  vicaria  hero"  (Delitzsch).  This  is  a  great  mystery.  But  it  is  not  one  man 
suffering  for  another,  for  '*  no  man  can  deliver  his  brother ;  "  but  God  Himself  in  man's 
nature  suffering.  Those  who  think  such  a  mode  of  redemption  .unjust,  it  will  be 
found,  have  not  grasped  the  dogma  of  the  Incarnation,  or  the  oneness  of  will  in  the 
Divine  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  It  was  an  act  of  love.  Death  is  the  test  of 
love,  and  the  worst  kind  of  death,  that  of  the  cross,  the  most  convincing  test.  *'  He 
was  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter  "  is  a  sentence  which  at  once  would  bring  up 
before  the  mind  of  the  Jew  the  sacrificial  worship  in  which  he  liad  often  taken  part. 
In  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  Christ  ^'  became  sin  for  us  " — ^a  Sin  Offering — "  who  knew 
no  sin  "  (2  Cor.  v.  21).  In  the  language  of  St.  Peter,  we  were  redeemed  *'  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  "  (1  Pet.  i.  19). 

II.  The  Example.  1.  One  of  the  purposes  for  which  Christ  came  was  to  be  an 
Example.  This  truth  is  sometimes  obscured  by  dwelling  too  exclusively  upon  the 
mystery  of  redemption ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  not  been  wanting  those 
who^have  been  too  much  absorbed  in  that  view  of  our  Lord  as  tlie  True  Light  which 
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meets  the  craviDgs  of  the  human  intellect.  To  keep  the  proportion  of  faith  is  not 
always  easy,  especially  as  personal  needs  and  experiences  are  apt  to  exaggerate  some 
one  aspect  of  a  mystery.  2.  Christ's  life  throughout  has  this  twofold  view — sacrificial 
and  exemplary.  We  might  have  expected  that  the  latter  view  would  be  associated 
chiefly  with  His  public  ministry,  and  the  former  with  His  Passion.  But  it  is  not  so. 
Both  culminate  on  the  cross.  *'  Christ  suffered,  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  *'  (1  Pet. 
ii.  21) ;  and,  as  the  context  shows,  the  final  snfiTerings  are  before  the  Apostle*s  gaze.  A 
suffering  world  needs  a  suffering  Example.  The  Passion  brought  out  to  view  the 
virtues  which  man  is  ever  requiring  to  exercise,  and  in  a  manner  which  exercises 
a  spell  upon  all  who  look  upon  "that  sight.'*  Even  those  who  are  blind  to  the 
atoning  efficacy  of  the  mystery  are  touched  by  its  moral  loveliness.  3.  "  Brought  as 
a  lamb  to  the  slaughter;"  ''dumb  before  her  shearers."  This  is  a  difficult  virtue 
which  the  words  unveil — ^patience,  or  meekness.  What  we  read  in  the  prophecy  we 
see  in  the  Passion  (Matt,  xxvii.  12,  14  ;  John  xix.  9)  and  upon  the  cross  :  "All  three 
hours  His  silence  cried."  "  When  He  was  reviled.  He  reviled  not  again."  The  lamb, 
innocent  and  silent,  aptly  represents  the  Lamb  of  God,  meek  and  patient  in  the  midst 
of  His  slaughterers. 

in.  Lessons.  1.  Let  us  seek  through  the  sufferings  of  Christ  to  realize  the 
enormity  and  malice  of  sin.  For  aught  we  know,  other  ways  were  open  to  God  of 
dealing  with  a  fallen  world,  but  He  chose  the  best  whereby  to  express  ^is  love  and 
to  impress  upon  man's  mind  the  heinousness  of  sin.  It  has  been  said,  "  A  God  all 
mercy  is  a  God  unjust."  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  we  will  not  inquire ;  but  that 
l>ardon  without  any  revelation  of  Divine  justice  and  holiness  might  have  demoralized 
mankind,  ever  ready  to  condone  evil,  we  can  easily  believe.  After  all,  the  Atonement 
remains  a  mystery.  We  know  not  ^*how  that  satisfaction  operated  towards  God," 
and  the  Church  has  not  attempted  to  define  this*  That  Christ  died  "  for  us  men  and 
for  our  salvation  "  is  all  ihat  we  are  required  to  believe,  and  that  is  the  kernel  of  the 
doctrine.  2.  Seek  to  imitate  the  patience  of  Jesus — to  be  silent  when  "  reviled,"  and 
to  still  within  the  movements  of  anger  and  pride.  3.  To  be  able  to  do  this  we  must 
meditate  upon  Christ's  sufferings,  and  see  in  all  things,  as  they  reach  tts,  the  wiU  of 
Godt  though  our  sufferings  may  arise  from  the  faults  and  sins  of  others.  We  must 
"commit  our  cause  to  Him  that  judgeth  righteously,"  accepting  calmly  all  that  we 
may  have  to  bear.  4^  Finally,  we  must  pray  for  the  help  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without 
which  we  cannot  grow  in  patience  and  meekness,  which  are  '  *  fruits  "  of  the  Spirit 
(Gal.  V.  22,  23). 

SECOKD  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY.-^EVENINO  SECOND  LESSON. 

**  Peter  therefore  was  kept  in  prison :  bnt  prayer  was  made  without  ceasing  of  Che  Church 
unto  God  for  him." — Acts  xii.  5. 

1.  This  evening's  Second  Lesson  contains  a  detailed  account  of  St.  Peter's  imprison- 
ment and  deliverance.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  tell  us  very  little  about  the  twelve 
Apostles,  and  in  this  chapter  we  have  the  last  notice  of  St.  Peter's  doings  and  suffer- 
ings. The  incident^  however,  is  recorded  at  considerable  length,  and  has  evidently 
impressed  itself  upon  the  mind  of  the  Church ;  for  since  the  fifth  century,  when  St. 
Peter  ad  Vincula  was  dedicated  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  St.  Peter*s  delivenmce  from 
prison  has  been  kept  as  a*  festival  in  the  Western  Church. 

2.  The  Lesson  presents  us  with  a  remarkable  contrast.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
is  a  description  of  the  wonderful  escape  of  St.  Peter  from  the  prison-house  and  impend- 
ing death ;  on  the  other,  there  is  an  account  of  the  terrible  disease  and  awful  end  of 
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lus  peraectttor ; — a  contrast  so  striking  and  edifying  that  it  has  been  thought  that  St. 
Luke  was  partly  thereby  induced  to  present  a  fall  record  of  those  events  in  the  Book 
of  "  the  Acts-" 

Let  us  consider  St.  Peter's  imprisonment ;  the  action  of  the  Church ;  and  the 
Apostle's  deliverance. 

I.  St.  Pbtek's  impbisonmsnt.  1.  The  cause  of  it.  Outwardly,  Herod  Agrippa. 
After  Caligula's  death  he  received  the  rule  over  Judaea  and  Samaria  (according  to  the 
Jewish  historian),  and  therefore  was  in  the  position  which  enabled  him  to  persecute 
the  Christians.  He  killed  James  and  put  Peter  into  prison.  It  was  the  time  of  the 
Paschal  Feast,  and,  without  doubt,  Herod  had  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  Chnst's  disciples  by  the  execution  of  the  chief  Apostle.  The  doctrine  of  the  Cross 
is  likely  to  produce  antagonism  in  corrupt  nature,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  change  of 
feeling  had  come  over  the  people  as  regards  Christianity.  But,  bad  as  Herod  was, 
behind  him  was  the  spirit  of  evil,  whose  policy  it  was  to  gather  opposition  against  the 
Apostles  of  the  Lord,  and  especially  against  Peter.  He  who  had  desired  to  have  him 
*Hhat  he  might  sift  him"  as  wheat  (Luke  xxiL  81)  was  seeking  now  to  destroy  the 
Church.  The  promise  that  ''the  gates  of  hell"  should  not  '* prevail  against"  the 
Church  ahnost  implies  that  the  evil  powers  would  rage  against  it.  2.  There  is  a 
higher  view  of  the  incident  than  this.  The  providence  of  God  is  manifested  in 
overruling  evil  to  the  ultimate  furtherance  of  good,  as  when  Satan  was  permitted  to 
try  Job.  Persecution  is  an  instrument  for  perfecting  the  virtues  of  the  saints  and 
manifesting  them.  Success,  continued  success,  has  its  dangers ;  interruption  of  active 
labours,  seeming  failure,  sense  of  helplessness,  apprehension  of  death,  form  a  discipline 
to  the  character  and  become  the  occasion  of  manifold  graces.  Moreover,  the  behaviour 
of  the  Apostle  in  the  midst  of  trial  and  peril  had  its  effect.  The  calmness  of  the  man 
waiting  for  execution — '^  sleeping  between  two  soldiers,  boimd  with  two  chains  " — ^was 
an  evidence  of  the  transforming  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  the  same  man  who 
trembled  at  the  question  of  the  little  maid  in  the  palace  of  the  high  priest,  and 
denied  his  Master  through  fear  of  death,  who  now  awaits  his  end  with  conformity  and 
composure.    The  work  of  grace  becomes  visible  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

n.  Thx  AcnoK  OF  THE  Chubch.  1.  This  mysterious  Providence  wrought  good, 
too,  in  the  believers — ^the  Church.  The  death  of  one  Apostle,  and  the  incarceration  of 
another,  and  the  turn  of  popular  opinion,  might  have  led  to  despair  ;  but  the  Church 
is  never  without  resources.  There  was  the  power  of  prayer.  It  might  have  seemed 
hopeless — Peter  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  prison,  bound  with  chains,  guarded  with 
soldiers,  ''  and  the  keepers  before  the  door  kept  the  prison."  Their  hope  was  in  the 
Divine  promise.  In  this  evening's  First  Lesson  we  read,  '^  He  hath  sent  Me  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound  "  (Isa. 
Ixi  1).  2.  Their  prayer  was  efficacious,  for  it  was  the  prayer  of  Christ's  disciples. 
The  power  of  prayer  depends  very  much  upon  the  spiritual  condition  of  those  who 
pray  (Ezek.  xiv.  14).  It  was  the  prayer  of  the  Church,  of  that  Divine  society  in  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  dwells,  and  which  He  created.  Then  it  was  united  prayer,  and 
there  is  a  special  promise  that  such  prayer  should  have  additional  force  (Matt.  xviiL  19). 
Further,  it  was  intercessory  prayer.  There  is  an  unselfishness  about  this  kind  of 
petition  which  gives  it  special  value,  and  it  is  in  unison  with  the  present  occupation 
of  the  glorified  Christ  (Heb.  vii.  25).  And,  lastly,  it  was  prayer  for  one  who,  by  his 
office  and  life  of  grace,  was  very  near  to  his  Lord.  Sinners  nlay  put  v  bar  to  the  effects 
of  prayer  which  is  offered  for  them,  by  their  evil  dispositions ;  but  with  one  whose  life 
was  wholly  surrendered  to  the  Master,  intercessions  would  have  free  course  and 
unimpeded  efficacy. 
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m.  This  dbuv^krangs.     1.  It  was  by  means  of  angelic  ministiy.     How  absurd 
«e  the  ende&voixn  to  get  rid  of  the  manifest  meaning  of  the  Lesson  !   One  says  it  was 
an  earthquake  ^vrhich  set  the  Apostle  free;   another,  some  '* Christian  friends;" 
another,  the  keeper  of  the  prison ;  another^  that  the  cause  was  unknown  even  by  the 
Apostle,  who  attributed  the  event  to  the  intervention  of  an  angel.    But  why  shrink 
from  the  plain  seiiBe  of  the  passage  ?    Of  course,  if  we  do  not  believe  in  the  existence 
of  angeU,  or  in  the  sapematural  providence  of  God,  or  in  miracles,  or  in  the  efficacy 
of  prayer,  we  niuat  cast  about  to  account  for  the  wonderful  escape  by  natural  pheno- 
mena.    In  that  case  we  must  give  up  the  Bible  altogether;  for  it  is  full  of  the 
sapematural  from  one  end  to  the  other.    If  *'  the  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round 
about  them  that  fear  Him,  and  deUvereth  them  "  (Ps.  xxxiv.  7),  then  there  is  an  instance 
of  such  dehveranoe  in  this  Lesson.    If  the  angel  of  the  Lord  is  also  the  instrument  of 
Divine  ▼engeance,  and  persecutes  the  wicked  (l^s.  zxxv.  6),  and  *'*•  smote  the  camp 
of  the  AflsyriaDB  "  (2  Elings  xix.  35),  then  we  have  an  instance  of  such  a  judgment  in 
^  case  of  Herod  in  this  Lesson.     2.  The  deliverance  was  compleU — ^the  chains  fell  off 
from  the  Apostle's  hands  ;  ward  after  ward  was  passed  ;  the  iron  gate  swung  back  upon 
its  hinges ;  the  angel  accompanied  St.  Peter  through  one  street.    But  it  was  gradual 
— chains,  wards,  doors,  street  of  the  city — an  image  of  spiritual  deliverance,  and  the 
progressive  attainments  of  the  perfect  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 

lY.  LsasoNB.  1.  Form  the  habit  of  seeing  heyoiui  the  evils  which  we  have  to  suffer 
— ^their  moral  and  spiritual  purposes  (Jas.  i.  12).  2.  To  cultivate  the  habit  of  prayer  ; 
*'  made  without  ceasing,''  or,  perhaps,  better  rendered  '^  fervent ''  prayer,  of  which  our 
Lord  Himself  is  an  Example ;  for  the  same  word  (^icreW»s)  is  used  to  describe  the 
intensity  of  His  supplication  in  His  agony  (Luke  xxii.  44).  3.  To  rejoice  in  St.  Peter's 
deUveranoe  as  an  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  a  witness  to  the  overruling 
providenee  of  God,  and  as  a  reminder  of  the  spiritual  f^encies  which  protect  and 
deliver  the  true  servants  of  the  Lord. 
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••Tfaos  saifh  the  Lord,  The  heaven  is  My  throne,  and  the  earth  is  My  fiMtstool :  where  is 
the  hosse  that  ye  bnild  unto  Me  ?  and  where  is  the  place  of  My  rest  ?  For  all  those  thhigs 
hath  Mine  hand  made,  and  all  those  things  have  been,  saith  the  Lord :  but  to  this  man  will 
I  look,  even  to  him  tliat  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  tremhleth  at  My  word." — Isa. 

IXTl.  1, 2. 

I.  The  tendency  to  make  religion  consist  in  external  actions,  apart  from  the  inward 
dispositioDs  which  should  accompany  them,  is  very  common.  The  reason  for  this  is 
disoovered  from  the  fact  that  outward  actions  are  easier  than  inward.  It  is  easier,  for 
instance,  to  become  outwardly  poor  than  to  become  poor  in  spirit ;  easier  to  adore  with 
the  body  than  to  worship  with  the  soul.  The  tendency  is  observable  in  all  dispensa- 
tions. For  instance,  whatever  other  differences  there  may  have  been  between  the 
sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel,  we  are  expressly  told  that  it  was  '  *  by  faith  Abel  offered  imto 
Ood  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  "  (Heb.  xi  4).  The  outward  act  was  linked  with  the 
rig^t  inward  diapoaition.  So,  again,  in  the  time  of  the  Levitical  Law,  the  tendency 
often  manifested  itself  to  put  ceremonial  above  moral  obligations  (Ps.  1.).  And  Isaiah, 
in  his  first  chapter  (vers.  11-18),  shows  how  an  outward  service,  without  the  putting 
sway  of  evil,  is  an  abomination  to  God«  In  the  same  way  our  Lord  condemned  the 
Phniseefl.  '*  This  people  draweth  nigh  unto  Me  with  their  mouth,  .  .  .  but  their 
heart  is  fsx  hpm  Me  "  (Matt.  xv.  8). 

2.  This  dosing  prophecy  of  Isaiah  seems  to  contain  a  warning  against  formalism, 
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that  is,  the  puuctilious  permanence  of  external  religioas  actions  without  the  right  frame 
of  mind  and  heart.  It  is  not  that  the  outward  is  unimportant,  for  this  would  be  to  run 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  but  that  the  outward  alone  will  not  avail.  The  return 
of  Israel  from  captivity  will  be  followed  by  the  building  of  a  new  temple,  as  the  event 
has  shown  ;  and  the  warning  of  the  text  is  twofold — one,  to  remind  the  Israelites  that 
Jehovah  had  no  need  of  a  temple ;  the  other,  to  impress  them  with  a  truth  they  were 
very  apt  to  forget,  that  religion  must  be  a  matter  of  the  heart. 

First,  the  text  contains  a  revelation  of  Jehovah ;  secondly,  a  reference  to  the 
external  temple  ;  thirdly,  to  the  internal. 

I.  A  KBVELAnoN  OF  GoD.  *^  Heaven  is  My  throne,  and  the  earth  is  My  footstool." 
1.  These  words,  or  the  substance  of  them,  are  again  and  again  repeated  in  Holy 
Scripture  ;  e.^.  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  viiL  27 ;  2  Ohron. 
vi.  4) ;  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  v.  34) ;  in  St.  Stephen's  defence  (Acts 
vii.  49).  Repetitions  in  the  Bible  show  the  importance  of  a  truth,  or  our  difficulty  in 
remembering  it.  The  engraver  goes  over  the  line  again  and  again  when  the  substance 
is  unimpressionable.  2.  What  is  the  truth  ?  That  God  is  incomprehensible  (tiiim«tMt»). 
He  is  everywhere,  and  cannot  be  localized  or  contained  within  the  walls  of  a  building. 
'^  Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth  %  saith  the  Lord  "  (Jer.  xxiii.  24).  There  is  nowhere 
where  God's  power  and  essence  and  presence  do  not  reach.  He  knows  no  limits  of 
space  or  time,  of  knowledge  or  love.  The  Psalmist  hymns  this  perfection,  '*  Great  is 
the  Lord,  and  marvellous,  worthy  to  be  praised  ;  there  is  no  end  of  His  greatness '' 
(Ps.  cxlv.  3,  Prayer-book  Version).  He  is  within  the  world  and  without  it ;  "  Heaven 
is  His  throne,  earth  His  footstool."  He  is  the  only  *'  complete  Personality,"  because 
without  the  limits  which  are  of  necessity  a  part  of  created  personality,  which  is  therefor^ 
but  a  faint  imitation  of  the  Divine. 

II.  The  referbncb  to  the  bxtebnal  temple.  '^  Where  is  the  house  that  ye 
build  unto  Me  ? "  1.  It  goes  without  saying  that  these  words  are  not  intended  to 
deter  Israel  from  building  a  material  temple  when  they  had  returned  to  their  own 
land.  In  the  first  place,  the  Prophet  would  be  contradicting  himself  (Isa.  IvL  5-7  ; 
Ix.  7) ;  and,  in  the  second,  he  would  be  running  counter  to  the  solemn  injunctions  of 
other  Prophets,  such  as  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  who  were  in  part  raised  up  by  God  to 
further  the  work  of  building  the  temple.  What  the  words  are  intended  to  rebuke  is 
the  falseness  of  the  ideas  that  God  requires  a  temple,  and  that  His  presence  can  be 
restricted  to  its  walls.  *  *  What  kind  of  house  is  it  that  ye  would  6uiW  Mt  V*  "  What 
kind  of  place  for  My  rest  ?  *'  GU>d  does  not  need  a  temple,  but  we  do.  In  heaven 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  any  temple  (Rev.  xxi.  22),  where  the  glory  of  God  and 
of  the  Lamb  floods  with  its  radiance  the  whole  place.  2.  Here  the  Church,  with  its 
sacred  objects  and  associations,  appeals  to  us  and  excites  our  devotion ;  here  in  the 
sacred  place  there  is  a  distinct  promise  to  prayer ;  here  God  acts  upon  us,  and  we  upon 
€k)d,  through  prescribed  ordinances  ;  here  He  promises  to  be  present  in  some  especial 
manner ;  here  we  act  upon  one  another  and  kindle  fervour,  and  therefore  must  not 
forsake  *'  the  ailiBembling  of  ourselves  together ''  in  the  house  of  God  (Heb.  x.  25). 

III.  But  the  text  alludes  to  the  internal  temple— -the  dispositions  of  the  soul 
OF  the  wobshipfeb,  which  att&act  the  favour  of  God.  "  To  this  man  will  I  Idok, 
. . .  who  is  poor, . . .  contrite,  and  who  trembleth  at  My  word.'^  ^.  **  Poor ; "  not  merely 
outwardly,  but  poor  in  spirit — the  condition  of  the  first  Beatitude  (Matt.  v.  3).  God 
*'hath  respect  unto  the  lowly,  but  the  proud  He  knoweth  afar  off"  (Ps.  cxxxviii.  6). 
The  man  who  at  all  realizes  the  Divine  majesty  will  have  a  sense  of  His  own  nothing- 
ness. 2.  '^  Of  a  contrite  spirit ;  *'  that  is,  who  has  something  of  the  publican's  spirit, 
who  smote  upon  his  breast  and  cried^  ^'God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner !''  and  so 
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retorned  from  the  temple  to  his  house  '*  justified"  (Luke  xviii.  13,  14).  He  who 
wonhiptt  in  ^'a  contrite  spirit/'  God  will  not  despise  (Ps.  li.  17).  A  perception  of  the 
Divine  holiness  brings  self-humiliation  by  force  of  contrast  (Job  xlii.  6).  3.  **  Trembleth 
at  My  word."  Fear  is  ever  an  element  of  the  spirit  of  worship.  A  sense  of  the  Divine 
justice  and  judgments  fills  the  soul  with  awe  in  approaching  God.  The  Word  or  reve- 
lation of  God  is  received,  not  in  the  spirit  of  criticism,  but  with  reverence  and 
godly  fear. 

IV.  Lessons.  1.  The  remembrance  of  the  aU-pervading  presence  of  God  should 
be  a  deterrent  from  evil,  and  an  incentive  to  good.  2.  The  obligation  of  regularity  in 
attendance  at  Divine  worship  ought  to  be  insisted  upon,  both  as  a  recognition  of  God 
and  our  relations  with  Him,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  subjective  efiects  on  human 
character.  3.  But  outward  worship  is  of  no  avail  without  inward.  There  are  tests,  in 
the  text,  of  the  presence  of  the  spirit  of  worship — lowliness,  contrition,  and  awe,  as 
products  of  the  realization  of  God*s  Presence  and  Perfections. 
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JOBN  THE  BAPTIST  BEHEADED, 
Mabk  vi.  14-29. 

£ad  men  and  good  men  are  always  being  brought  into  contrast^  if  not  conflict,  with 
eaoih  other.  It  does  not  always  appear  that  the  right  triumphs  as  we  should  expect 
it  would.  Brute  force  and  low  cunning  have  often  borne  down  excellence  and  virtue. 
In  this  account  we  have  an  Ulustration  of  the  supremacy  of  unseen  and  spiritual  forces 
over  lower  and  mere  visible  powers.    It  is  to  be  noted  that  these — 

I.  IironBK  rsAS  in  the  svil-doxk.  Here  we  have  a  monarch  whose  will  in  tlie 
provinces  of  Galilee  and  Pereea  was  absolute.  Obedient  bands  of  armed  men  marched, 
aa  he  bade,  to  battle  or  to  pillage.  Strongholds  up  and  down  the  land  were  garrisoned 
by  them.  He  built  magnificent  palaces  and  castles,  and  filled  them  with  whatever  his 
heart  desired.  Gluttonous  feasts,  drunken  orgies,  licentious  carousals, — ^in  these  he 
stinted  not  himself.  A  capricious,  sensual,  superstitious,  passionate  despot  he  was, 
with  heart  made  hard  as  crime  and  unbridled  sin  can  petrify  one.  He  was  the 
personification  of  merely  brutal  instincts  and  agencies.  Tet  he  was  a  man  who  could 
be  made  to /ear.  Though  sovereign  in  his  kingdom,  he  could  not  banish  fear  from  it 
nor  from  his  spirit.  Only  in  seasons  of  intoxication  could  he  escape  it.  The  one 
person  in  his  kingdom  who  disturbed  him  was  a  pennUess  and  harmless  ascetic,  with 
only  a  staff  for  a  weapon,  and  not  a  soldier  to  draw  sword  for  him,  and  this  man 
aecurely  shut  away  in  the  dungeons  of  Macheerus.  This  servant  of  the  Most  High 
had  faced  him  on  his  throne,  and  called  him  a  sinner  and  an  adulterer.  Such  boldness 
he  had  never  seen  in  any  of  the  daring  captains  of  his  army,  or  in  any  of  the  courtiers 
who  surrounded  him.  Like  instances  might  be  multiplied  through  all  Christian 
history.  The  trembling  man  or  woman  has  often  been,  iiot  the  one  who  stood  to 
answer  before  him  who  sat  where  sentence  of  life  or  death  was  pronounced,  but  he 
instead  who  decreed  their  fate.  It  has  been  well  said,  "Fear  is  the  homage  which 
vice  pays  to  virtue.''  The  unknown  potency  of  righteousness,  so  often  surprising  both 
its  friends  and  foes,  inspires  them  who  oppose  it  with  a  fear  ill  concealed.  For  him 
who  has  heavenly  alliance,  none  can  tell  what  strategy  is  possible.  Innocence  over 
against  muscle  1  only  deluded  souls  can  ever  think  the  latter  the  stronger.  The 
unseen  and  spiritual  powers — 
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II.  CiBRTiFT  TO  A  woETHT  CHARACTER.  The  king  knew  that  his  prisoner  **  was 
a  righteous  man  and  a  holy."  This  humble  soul,  though  priest  and  soldier  and 
Pharisee  came  bending  and  begging  to  receive  his  baptism,  made  no  daim  to  superior 
sanctity.  It  shone  out,  though,  amid  the  general  trickery,  hypocrisy,  and  selfishneaa 
— the  real  godly  heart  and  purpose — as  the  stars  in  the  sky  do,  compared  with  the 
spangles  which  decorate  some  lofty  ceiling,  tinted  after  the  blue  of  the  heavens.  A 
monitor  who  was  himself  morally  weak  would  not  have  beatded  this  human  lion  in  hia 
den  without  being  himself  torn  in  pieces.  Hero4  knew  ikaJt  man's  heart  had  the 
stamp  of  God's  mint  on  it.  ''  One  truth  a  man  lives  is  worth  a  thousand  which  he 
only  utters,"  says  the  Grreek  sage.  As  we  ring  coin  on  the  marble,  so  is  every  man's 
character  and  reputation  at  some  moments  being  tested.  Then  it  gets  popularly  read 
as  '' righteous"  or  '^  unrighteous/'  **holy"  or  **  unholy."  One  imprudent  word  or 
act  on  John's  part  had  made  Herod  cease  to  fear  him.  His  daily  deeds  made  Uie 
people  conclude  John  had  a  Divine  mission,  as  no  dress  of  sackcloth  or  prophetic  staft* 
or  dervish-like  frenzy  could  do.    By  the  compulsion  of  unseen  forces — 

III.  Truth  gains  a  hearinq.  Lighthouse-keepers  have  sometimes  had  their 
windows  almost  blinded  by  the  flocks  of  birds  which,  in  the  wild  stormy  night,  have 
flown  swiftly  toward  the  friendly  gleam,  and  with  shattered  beak  and  broken  wing 
have  fallen  to  the  foot  of  the  tower.  Hunters  have  watched,  back  of  their  camp-fire 
as  it  illumined  the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest,  the  bright  and  curious  eyes  of  the  deer 
as  they  stole  out  of  their  hiding-places,  and  so  have  been  easy  marks  for  the  rifle-baU. 
Fishermen  with  flaring  torch  attract  their  game  within  thrust  of  the  spear.  There  is 
a  fascination  which  some  natural  objects  have  for  others  which  yield  to  the  charm — 
their  lure  to  death.  So  the  strong  clear  blaze  of  truth,  as  it  dwelt  in  the  prophet's 
soul,  brought  the  king  again  and  again  within  its  revealings.  It  struck  him  hard  in 
his  evil  course.  It  dealt  honestly  with  him.  The  better  man  within  him  pleaded 
guilty  to  overy  count.  The  uneasy  hearer  could  not  help  but  listen  and  reflect. 
'^  Perplexed,"  the  evangelist  says  he  was.  Repentance,  however,  was  not  a  grace  for 
the  better  man  to  impart  to  the  worse.  He  could  be  the  mouthpiece  of  righteousness, 
but  not  the  giver  of  peace. — ^Db  Wot  S.  Clark. 

FEEDING   THE  FIVE  THOUSAND. 
Mask  vi.  3(M4. 

I.  The  first  thing  we  notice  in  this  narrative  is  Christ's  compassion.  When  He 
saw  the  great  multitude  "  He  had  compassion  on  them,  because  they  were  as  sheep  not 
having  a  shepherd."  There  is  something  that  strangely  stirs  the  heart  in  the  sight  of 
a  crowd.  There  is  a  mass  of  humanity  whose  needs  are  beyond  estimate.  There  are 
men  and  women,  each  with  his  own  burdens,  carrying  his  own  sorrows,  full  of  his  own 
longings.  Here  are  weighted  hearts  ;  here  are  souls  fashioned  in  God's  image,  but 
battered  and  marred  by  sin.  How  much  sorrow  is  there  represented  !  What  grand 
possibilities  are  there  which  as  yet  are  sadly  unrealized !  There  are  occasionaUy  men 
of  our  acquaintance  whose  dominating  quality  is  sympathy  with  th^ir  fellows.  The 
thing  about  them  which  impresses  us  most  is  their  great  heart.  They  love  their  kind, 
and  are  always  trying  to  make  others  happier  and  better.  Such  a  one  was  Christ  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree. 

II.  But  it  is  significant  in  the  narrative  that  Christ's  compassion  was  frimarilv 
EXCITED  FOR  man's  SPIRITUAL  NEEDS.  As  a  result  of  His  symj^athies  for  these  multi> 
tudes  that  sought  Him,  *  ^  He  began  to  teach  them  many  things."  Men's  sympathies  are 
ordinarily  more  deeply  touched  by  the  temporal  disabilities  of  their  fellows.    All  that 
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is  well ;  but,  after  all,  the  body  Ib  of  the  least  value.  After  the  soul  has  fled,  how 
utterly  worthless  is  the  body  that  is  left  behind !  A  while  since  a  wealthy  English 
lady  lost  her  mansion  by  fire.  It  was  burned  to  the  ground.  In  the  house  at  the 
time  was  a  diamond  necklace,  worth  far  more  than  the  house  itself.  After  the  fire 
careful  search  was  made,  and  at  last,  among  the  ashes,  as  they  were  raked  over,  were 
found  the  diamonds  uninjured,  just  as  brilliant  and  beautiful  as  ever.  In  the  same 
way  the  soul  survives  the  body. 

m.  Yet  while  this  great  lesson  is  set  out  first  in  the  narrative  before  us,  there  is 
an  evident  intent  to  lay  emphasis  on  oub  oblxoation  to  aid  men  ik  thbib  tbmtobal 
NBCBBSinxs.  *' Give  ye  them  to  eat."  The  times  are  laying  great  stress  upon  this 
duty.  It  involves  questions  of  political  economy  and  questions  of  legislation  which 
only  experts  can  solve,  and  they  only  after  long  and  patient  experiment.  But  the 
first  steps  towards  a  solution  are  taken  when  a  nation  permeated  ¥dth  the  principles 
of  Christ  rises  up  determined  to  find  a  solution. 

lY.  We  see  here  the  obligation  which  Christ  lavs  on  man  towards  his  fellow- 
man.  ''Give  ye  them  to  eaf  Why  did  not  Christ  Himself  feed  the  multitudes? 
He  did,  but  only  through  the  ministiy  of  man.  This  is  His  universal  method.  He 
appeals  to  U9  to  aid  Him  in  supplying  human  needs.  We  must  do  it  in  temporal 
matters.  Our  gifts  are  few,  our  resources  smaU,  but  if  Christ  is  with  us  and  sends  us 
forth,  somehow  the  litUe  that  we  have  is  adequate  to  any  need.  It  marvellously 
multiplies,  and  thousands  are  fed. 

V.  Thb  iicportancb  or  system.  Why  was  that  order  preserved  in  the  miracle 
before  us  9  Partly  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  to  facilitate  the  work  and  prevent 
confusion.  But  still  more  was  this  orderly  method  followed  to  teach  the  lesson  of 
system  to  an  impatient  world.  Christ  proposes  to  save  men  by  orderly  methods.  He 
does  not  encoursge  guerilla  warfare,  but  organized  companies. 

YL  The  ihfobtancb  of  huican  instbumbntalities.  It  appears  both  before 
and  after  the  Divine  blessing  is  offered.  The  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  were  furnished 
by  a  lad.  There  must  be  small  beginnings.  The  seed  must  be  sown  by  the  hand  of 
man,  and  then  €rod  takes  care  of  it,  and  gives  it  marvellous  growth.  He  teaches  us 
thus  to  study  the  principles  of  self-help.  It  is  an  injury  to  men  to  aid  them  too  much. 
Every  follower  of  Christ,  for  his  own  good,  needs  to  be  assigned  a  place  of  service. 

YH.  There  is  here  a  lesson  of  faith.  We  do  not  know  how  this  miracle  was 
wrought.  All  acted  on  Christ^s  direction  without  question.  They  were  glad  to  put 
themselves  in  His  hands.  They  knew  not  how  the  blessing  would  come ;  it  was  not 
necessary,  for  they  knew  it  would  come*  It  is  essential  that  we  live  to-day  in  the 
same  spirit.  We  have  Christ's  directions  in  His  Word,  given  us  just  as  plainly  as  they 
were  to  the  multitudes  in  the  desert,  and  we  are  to  accept  them  in  the  same  unques- 
tioning faith.  When  one  says,  as  it  is  sometimes  said,  '*  I  should  like  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian, but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  hold  out,"  it  is  lack  of  faith.  Christ  is  as  able  to  help 
OS  to  continue  steadfast  to  the  end  as  He  is  to  save  us  at  the  first.  The  same  faith  is 
needed  also  in  the  Christian  life  to  battle  with  the  tendency  to  spiritual  despondency. 
All  that  we  require  is  by  faith  to  lay  hold  upon  the  mercies  of  God. 

YIIL  The  Divine  supbbabundancb  and  economy.  There  was  a  wonderful 
combination  in  this  miracle.  Not  only  were  aU  fed,  but  there  was  more  than  enough. 
The  tables  were  loaded.  But  Christ  would  allow  nothing  to  be  wasted.  Look  where 
we  will  in  creation,  we  see  the  same  superabundance.  There  is  fuel  and  to  spare, 
mines  of  coal  and  forests  of  timber  seemingly  inexhaustible.  But  all  this  is  not  to  be 
wasted ;  for,  if  it  be,  it  becomes  naught.  By  man^s  improvidence  forests  have  been 
destroyed  and  fair  lands  have  become  desert.     The  same  law  holds  in  the  spiritual 
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world.  Here  is  abundance  for  the  needs  of  man  ;  but  if  he  slights  it,  if  he  casts  the 
truth  away  from  him  carelessly,  presently  his  supply  has  ceased,  and,  like  the  prodigal, 
he  hungers  and  is  in  want. — ^Addison  P.  Foster. 


CnUIST  THE  BREAD  OF  LIFE. 

John  vL  25-35. 

Jesub  fed  the  multitude  with  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes,  and  crossed  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  that  night  to  Capernaum.  The  next  day  the  people  also  took  shipping  and 
came  to  Capernaum,  seeking  Jesus.  And  when  they  met  Him  on  His  way  to  the 
synagogue.  He  said  to  them  sadly,  '*  Ye  seek  Me,  not  because  ye  saw  signs,  but  because 
ye  ate  of  the  loaves.''  What  were  the  signs  ?  The  loaves  were  tlie  signs.  The  loaf 
was  not  an  end,  but  a  sign  pointing  to  something  beyond  itself,  directing  people  on 
and  up.  Christ  seeks  to  quicken  their  spiritual  vision,  that  they  may  see  the  sign 
within  the  loaf.  Through  this  whole  passage  Christ  warns  His  hearers  against  entering 
l)hy8ical  satisfaction  by  one  door,  and  resting  in  it.  He  opens  a  door  on  the  other 
side,  looking  heavenward,  that  they  may  pass  on  through  to  the  spiritual  blessings. 
So  this  whole  passage  'Urges  upon  us  the  duty  of  spiritually  interpreting  Ood's  bounty. 
In  making  the  loaf  a  sign,  Christ  also  points  to  the  truth  that  bread  transmits  life. 
Bread  is  the  fruit  and  result  of  life.  The  life  of  the  wheat  is  stored  up  in  the  bread. 
And  when  bread  is  eaten,  it  hands  that  life  on— it  gives  the  stored-up  life  to  the 
world.  The  life  of  God  is  the  life  of  the  world ;  all  energy  is  of  Him.  But  He  gives 
that  life  through  some  medium.  While  these  gracious  words,  promising  such  enduring 
satisfaction,  fell  on  the  ears  of  the  Jews,  they  said,  **Lord,  evermore  give  us  this 
bread.''  And  they  were  thinking  of  something  strange  and  far  away.  But  Christ 
answered,  *'  I  am  the  Bread  of  life  :  he  that  cometh  to  Me  shall  never  hunger."  The 
intensely  personal  method  of  the  Christian  religion  appears  here  as  everywhere  in  the 
Gospels.  *'  I  am  the  Bread  of  life."  Not  some  laws,  or  rules,  or  rites  prescribed,  but 
J,  the  personal  Christ  Spiritual  truth  mud  come  to  us  incarnate  if  we  are  to  live  and 
grow  thereby.  In  that  expression  Christ  seems  to  see  the  fundamental  needs  of  men 
— ^hunger,  weakness,  emptiness — and  He  speaks  to  them  all,  saying,  *'  I  am  the  Bread 
of  life.  I  stand  over  against  the  fundamental,  universal  needs  of  men^  to  satisfy 
them."  No  single  term  could  cover  and  confront  so  much  human  want  as  the  word 
'* bread."  His  Word  is  exceeding  broad.  Christ  offering  Himself  as  the  Bread  of  life 
points  to  the  truth  that  His  religion  is  a  necessity. 

I.  Bbead  satisfies.  Not  once  for  all ;  but,  used  daily,  continuously,  it  satisfies. 
And  being  a  plain  staple,  it  never  wears  out  as  an  article  of  food.  Christ  satisfies. 
Not  once  for  all,  as  He  gives  Himself  to  the  faith,  just  accepting  Him  as  Saviour,  but 
as  He  daily  and  continuously  gives  Himself  to  us  He  satisfies.  A  guilty  man  comes  to 
Christ  hungry  for  pardon  ;  opens  his  mouth  in  confession  ;  believes,  and  is  filled  with 
peace  —  Christ  has  satisfied  his  need.  But  a  foigiven  man  hungers  for  positive 
righteousness,  for  usefulness.  As  he  hungers,  he  is  filled ;  Christ  is  satisfying  his 
need.  As  he  grows  into  a  spiritual  man,  he  hungers  for  still  more ;  he  needs  more 
than  when  he  was  a  spiritual  child.  And  this  .process,  in  which  Christ  continually 
meets  the  enlarging  needs  of  a  believing  soul,  we  call  salvation.  Every  natural 
liealthy  man  hungers  for  food.  If  any  man  does  not  feel  the  promptings  of  a  keen 
appetite,  we  know  he  is  diseased  and  unnatural. 

II.  Bread  strengthens.  A  starving  man  is  weak  and  tottering.  He  demands 
bread,  that  his  vital  force  may  be  renewed.    That  pictures  Christ's  work.     He  conies 
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to  add  to  the  vigour,  intensity,  and  endurance  of  men.  Lowered  vitality  gives  disease 
its  chance.  Being  saved  is  a  vital  process.  It  is  the  vigorous  appropriation  by  the 
life  of  what  it  needs  to  make  it  healthy  and  strong.  Our  bodies  grow  plump,  full  of 
colour  and  energy,  because  of  the  rich  and  active  process  of  vitalization  within.  And 
we  grow  spiritually  strong,  full  of  force  and  fiie,  as  we  vitaUy  appropriate  Christ. 
Christian  truth  is  curative  indeed,  but  Christ  never  narrows  Himself  by  calling 
Himself  the  Medicine  of  life.  He  is  Bread.  This  vital  process  of  salvation  strengthens 
men  in  the  right  way.  A  starved  man  who  totters  does  not  want  canes  and  crutches ; 
he  wants  food.  The  method  of  Jesus  is  not  to  prop  men  from  without  with  fictions 
of  imputed  righteousness,  but  to  make  them  stand  erect,  because  they  are  alive.  The 
strengthening  of  the  life  by  Christ  is  a  process  subtle,  unseen,  mysterious  as  the 
building  up  of  the  body  by  food. 

nL  Bread  bnlaboes.  There  is  more  of  you  bodily  than  when  you  were  a  year 
old.  In  eating  food  you  have  gathered  and  retained  your  increased  size.  Christ 
enlarges  the  life.  He  pardoned  you.  He  blessed  you  here.  He  helped  you  there. 
He  baa  spoken  to  you  by  the  way.  It  has  been  a  long  experience.  But  gradually  out 
of  your  experience  with  Christ  you  have  gathered  to  yourself  a  richer  personality,  a 
fuller  life.  There  is  more  of  you  now  than  when  you  fiirst  accepted  Christ.  The  grace 
Chriat  gives  us  is  not  stored  in  us  as  in  a  warehouse  ;  it  is  food,  and  is  taken  up  into 
the  circulation,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  life. — Charlbs  R.  Bbown. 

THE  QBE  AT  C0NFE88I0S\ 

Matt.  xvL  13-28. 

Thi78|  near  Caasarea  Philippic  amid  the  perishing  monuments  of  a  Roman  Ctesar,  the 
loyal  heart  of  Peter  raised  an  immortal  memorial  to  the  Kingship  of  the  Christ.  Well 
has  this  exclamation  of  his  been  styled — 

I.  Thk  great  ooNntssioy.  1.  It  is  great  in  what  it  claims  for  Christ  Once,  on 
the  mount  of  His  glory,  loving  hands  would  have  builded  Him  an  altar.  But  here, 
by  the  city  bearing  the  Osasar's  name,  Peter  gave  Him  a  Name  that  is  above  every 
name,  and  enthroned  Him  above  all  kings  and  all  principalities :  '*  Thou  art  tlie 
Chriat,  the  Bon  of  the  living  God."  These  words  claim  for  Christ  the  supreme 
adoration  of  men  on  the  ground  of  His  Divine  Sonship.  The  manger,  the  carpenter's 
bench,  Oethaemane,  the  cross,  the  grave,  are  incidents,  not  of  a  struggling,  helpless 
human  soul,  but  expressions  of  a  Divine  love  and  a  Divine  life.  Peter  sets  Jesus 
mpart  from  and  above  the  world.  Among  men.  He  is  not  one  of  them.  He  is  Ood 
walking  the  paths  of  His  children.  2.  This  confession  is  great  as  an  expression  of 
human  faith.  It  is  the  last  and  fullest  expression  of  man's  homage  to  the  Christ,  the 
highest  tribute  of  the  human  child  to  the  Divine  Father.  It  is  one  of  the  shortest 
Gieeda  in  the  Bible  or  outside  it.  It  is  the  source  of  all  other  confessions.  It  is  the 
graadeit  Creed  ever  framed  by  the  lips  of  men.  As  falling  from  Peter's  lips,  it  is  the 
eonfeHioii  of  his  surrender  to  the  Being  he  sees  in  Christ.  3.  It  is  great  in  contrast 
to  the  general  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  popular  feeling  regarding  Him. 
Men  were  looking  for  a  Messiah,  but  not  in  the  form  of  a  peasant  from  Nazareth. 
Peter  mounts  above  his  day  and  generation.    What  they  do  not  see,  he  beholds. 

n.  We  are  to  regard  the  confession  not  as  great  alone,  but  as  the  corner-stone 
or  THE  KmoDOM  OF  CHRIST.  Such  Jesus  regards  it.  ''  Whosoever  shall  confess  that 
Jesus  is  the  S(m  of  Ood,  Qod  abideth  in  him,  and  he  in  God."  Around  this  confession 
the  witnesses  of  the  New  Testament  gather.  In  their  personal  faith  it  is  the  comer- 
stone.    In  their  preaching  it  is  the  central  theme.    In  their  personal  experiences  it 
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Ib  the  anchor  of  their  hope.  Without  it  there  could  be  neither  a  gospel  nor  an 
evangelist.  It  was  the  heart  in  this  confession  which  made  it  aceeptable  to  Christ. 
This  was  its  rock-element.  Otherwise  it  could  have  been  no  better  than  the  sand 
foundation  on  which  the  Pharisee,  clean  without  and  foul  witbin,  was  building  the 
temple  of  Grod. 

in.  We  must  not  forget  that  ws  kbach  our  hiohbst  selves  in  this  oonfbssion. 
This  was  one  of  the  grandest  moments  in  Peter's  life.  All  the  manhood  in  him  swept 
up  to  his  lips,  and  broke  forth  in  this  magnificent  confession.  We  feel  instinctively 
that  here  he  was  true  to  himself.  This  was  one  of  his  transfiguration  moments,  when 
he  mounted  at  one  boimd  to  the  summit  of  lus  Christian  manhood.  We  dimb  to  our 
highest  levels  in  no  other  way.  We  give  nothing  else  that  is  the  equal  of  this.  The 
honours  we  win  for  ourselves  can  never  so  dignify  and  ennoble  us  as  thia  honour 
which  we  give  to  SUim.     Life  finds  itself  in  owning  and  adoring  life. 

IV.  We  are  to  remember,  also^  how  makvellouslt  God  uses  us  through  this 
CONFESSION  FOR  His  OLORT.  The  confession  of  John  the  Baptist  preceded  the 
glorifying  of  Christ  in  the  witness  of  God  at  His  baptism.  This  confession  of  Peter 
preceded  the  glorifying  of  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Transfi§(uration.  The  connexion 
between  the  human  confession  and  the  glorifying  of  God  is  too  apparent  to  need 
demonstration.  Every  human  confession  of  Christ  is  a  gateway  by  which  God  enters 
life  to  honour  His  Son  in  the  eyes  of  men.  Christ  moves  through  man  to  men.  By 
what  men  say  of  Him,  by  what  men  do  for  Him,  He  finds  His  way  to  other  hearts. — 

J.  E.  TUTTLB. 
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THE  MEETING-PLACE  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  HISTORY.     By  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson. 
Religious  Tract  Society. 

This  work  covers  much  the  same  ground  as  portions  of  Modem  Science  ofBiHe  Lantlsj 
by  the  same  writer,  a  second  edition  of  which  appeared  two  years  ago.  The  object 
of  the  new  book  is  ''  to  give  a  clear  and  accurate  statement  of  facts  bearing  on  the 
character  of  the  debatable  ground  intervening  between  the  latter  part  of  the  geological 
record  and  the  beginnings  of  sacred  and  secular  history."  The  conclusions  are 
substantially  identical  with  those  stated  in  the  earlier  work.  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  still 
finds  strong  geological  evidence  in  favour  of  the  historical  character  of  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis.  The  argument  is  cogently  presented,  and  the  geological  reasoning 
is  supported  by  the  results  of  Eastern  research.  In  the  application  of  the  latter, 
however,  a  little  more  care  is  desirabla  Although  Assyriologists  and  Egyptol<^ta 
have  imdoubtedly  discovered  much  which  may  be  safely  accepted  as  solid  fact,  many 
of  their  suggestions  are  merely  clever  conjectures,  which  may  or  may  not  prove  to  be 
correct.  Our  author  is  too  ready  to  adopt  some  of  these.  It  is  surely  premature  to 
regard  HommeFs  proposal  to  identify  the  ten  patriarchs  of  Berosus  with  the  Sethitea 
of  Grenesii  as  proved,  or  to  find  the  solution  of  ^*  the  mysteiy  surrounding  the 
Hyksos  "  in  the  discovery,  by  means  of  the  Tell-el-Amama  tablets,  of  the  non-Semitic 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mitanni  It  is  also  regrettable  that  Zimmem's 
identification  of  the  "  chabiri  '*  of  the  tablets  with  the  Hebrews  is  not  accompanied 
by  a  reference  to  the  very  different  explanation  of  Professor  Sayce.  There  is  an 
awkward  nusprint  in  this  paragraph  (p.  179),  *'  Zimmel "  for  ^*  Zimmem.'*  The  book 
is  well  illustrated  and  neatly  printed.  W.  Tayix>r  Smith. 
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OUR  UnaBRlTANCB  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.    By  W.  Bellaies.     Swan 
Bounenacheizi  and  Co.    1894 

I5  ihis  little  voliime,  made  up  of  eight  sermons  preached  at  the  parish  church, 
Mai^gate,  the  author  has  made  it  his  aim  to  set  forth  simply  "  what  it  is  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  believe,  as  Christians,  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  what  are 
the  grounds  of  the  reverence  which  we  feel  for  it."  And  there  can  be  little  doubt 
tliat  he  has  done  a  useful  work  in  publishing  these,  discourses.  They  are  written  so 
that  any  plain  man  may  understand  them,  and  yet  they  are  not ''  popular  "  in  the 
Koae  that  they  are  inaccurate,  as  **  popular  "  treatises  so  often  ^e.  The  marks  of 
wide  reading  and  careful  and  reyerent  thinking  are  apparent  throughout. 

Into  the  details  of  criticism  the  author  does  not  enter.  He  takes  the  Old 
Testament  as  containing  a  Divine  message  to  mankind  ;  as  overruled  in  its  growth  by 
s  Divine  providence  which  determined  the  resiilt  in  which  it  issued  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  he  frankly  recognizes  the  imperfections,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  the  men  with 
whose  names  its  various  volumes  are  associated.  ^'  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  written  and  were  preserved — ^to  some  extent,  at  least — ^in  the  same  way  that 
oiher  books  have  been  produced  and  handed  down  "  (p.  13).  But  at  the  same  time, 
they  can  only  he  rightly  understood  when  it  is  recognized  that  they  heralded  the  coming 
of  the  Christ,  in  whom  they  received  at  once  their  perfect  explanation,  their  fulfil- 
ment, their  sanction.  We  hope  the  book  will  have  a  large  sale  ;  it  is  just  the  book 
that  was  wanted  J.  H.  Bebkabd. 


MOSES  :  THE  SERVANT  OF  GOD.    By  P.  B.  Mbybr,  B.A.    Morgan  and  Scott. 

Mr.  Mhtsr  gives  us  in  this  volume  a  series  of  expositions  rather  than  a  biography. 
His  method  is  to  take  the  events  of  Moses'  life  in  order,  and  to  draw  spiritual  lessons 
from  them.  No  critical  estimate  of  the  history  is  attempted  ;  for  the  author  makes 
no  pretensions  to  such  careful  scholarship  as  constitutes  the  value  of  Canon  Driver's 
moDOf^ph  on  Isaiah.  The  object  here  is  entirely  expository,  and  excludes  aU 
questions  of  a  controversial  character  relating  to  the  structure  of  the  Pentateuch  or 
the  origin  of  the  Law.  Within  these  Umits,  Mr.  Meyer  has  produced  a  book  which 
will  be  found  useful  by  Bible-class  teachers  and  others.  Preachers^  who  occasionally 
undertake  a  series  of  popular  discourses  on  Biblical  characters,  will  also  find  here 
helpful  suggestions  as  to  method  and  matter.  The  style  is  bright  and  fluent,  while 
the  touches  of  rhetoric  in  the  descriptive  passages  do  not  render  the  general  effect 
nnpleasing.  The  illustrations — which  are  placed  at  intervals  through  the  volume — 
depictiDg  some  of  the  striking  incidents  of  the  history,  are  poor,  and,  for  the  class  of 
readers  contemplated  by  the  writer,  unnecessary.  If  anything  of  this  sort  was 
required,  we  might  have  been  given  a  photograph  of  Michael  Angelo's  statue,  from 
which  Mr.  Meyer  tells  us  he  elaborated  his  conception  of  Moses.  The  book  deserves 
a  more  tasteful  binding.  R.  Martin  Pops. 


CflRIST  IS  ALL.    By  H.  G.  C.  Moule,  M.A.    Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co. 

196  one  can  doubt  the  fitness  of  the  title  chosen  by  Mr.  Moule  to  designate  his  latest 
volome  of  sermons.  His  preaching,  as  well  as  his  theology,  is  Christocentric.  And 
though  all  these  discouxBes  do  not  directly  deal  with  aspects  of  the  Person  and  work 
of  Christ,  there  is  not  one  which  is  not  a  *' tutor  to  bring  us  unto  Christ."  This 
feature  alone  renders  the  book  noticeable.    Those  who  are  specially  interested  in  the 
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boat  type  of  evangelical  teacliing  witliin  the  Church  of  England  will  r^ard  Mr. 
Moule  as  a  wise  and  earnest  teacher.  While  always  devout  and  spiritual  in  tone,  he 
can  speak  with  straightforwardness  and  strength  when  occasion  demands.  There  is 
an  effective  appeal  to  young  men  in  the  sermon  entitled  *' Christ  the  Liberator,"  and 
there  are  not  a  few  discourses  in  the  volume  which  enable  us  to  understand  the 
causes  of  Mr.  Moule's  influence  among  a  laige  section  of  the  youth  of  his  university. 
'*  Heavenly  Reasons  for  Liberal  Qiving  " — a  happy  title — may  be  mentioned  as  a  good 
example  of  Mr.  Moule's  more  practical  teaching,  while  "Justification"  is  a  fair- 
minded  study  in  Patdine  theology,  and  a  capital  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  he 
modernizes  theological  truths  which  are  not  popular  as  pulpit  themes  to-day.  He 
vindicates  a  forensic  gospel  on  the  ground  that ''  a  gospel  from  the  region  of  eternal 
right  must,  if  it  is  genuine,  be  a  gospel  in  whose  very  life  is  law  ;  a  gospel  in  which 
infallibly,  from  one  side  at  least,  the  Divine  welcome  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
pistijicatian"  R.  Mabtik  Pope. 


VILLAGE  SERMONS.     By  Dean  Church.     Second  Series.    MacmiUan.     1894. 

A  VOLUME  of  Dean  Church's  sermons  needs  no  recommendation.  Few  preachers  of 
our  time  have  been  listened  to  with  such  respectful  attention  by  those  who  have  them- 
selves to  preach.  His  deep  insight  into  human  nature,  his  wide  knowledge,  his 
chastened  eloquence,  his  beautiful  character,  all  contributed  to  the  peculiar  charm  of 
those  cathedral  sermons  which  have  found  a  home  in  so  many  clerical  libraries.  As 
Spenser  was  '*  the  poet's  poet,''  so,  it  has  been  said,  was  Dean  Church  '*  the  preacher*s 
preacher."  In  the  Village  Sermoiis,  of  which  a  second  series  has  now  appeared,  we 
hear  him  addressing,  not  the  vast  congregation  at  St.  Paul's,  but  plain  oountiy-folk, 
and  the  charm  is  as  great  as  ever.  It  is  borne  in  upon  one,  as  one  reads  them,  how 
intensely  the  preacher  felt  the  seriousness  of  life,  and  the  reality  and  closeness  of  the 
spiritual  world.  It  has  been  given  to  few  men  to  think  so  profoundly,  and  to  speak 
so  simply,  on  the  greatest  of  all  topics.  J.  H.  Bbrnabd. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  HEBREW :  CONTAINING  GRAM- 
MAR, EXERCISES,  AND  READING  LESSONS.  By  J.  L.  T.  Magcw,  B.  A. , 
Prizeman  in  Hebrew  and  New  Testament  Greek,  London  University.  London  : 
Charles  H.  Kelly.    1894. 

This  is  a  little  volume  intended  especially  for  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  are 
compelled  to  commence  the  study  of  Hebrew  without  a  master  at  hand  to  explain  the 
difficulties  met  with  in  the  beginning.  It  is,  however,  not  solely  intended  for  such 
persons,  but  for  junior  classes  in  Hebrew.  And  for  both  classes  of  students  it  will  be 
helpful.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  ;  the  printing  is  clear,  distinct,  and  accurate. 
The  paradigms  are  so  arranged  tliat  they  can  be  drawn  out  at  full  length,  and  kept 
out  while  the  student  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  sections  which  explain  them. 
This  is  a  feature  which  shows  how  carefully  the  author  has  kept  in  view  the  minor 
difficulties  which  beset  the  learner,  especially  those  who  have  but  little  time  available 
for  the  more  or  less  irksome  task  of  mastering  the  grammar  of  a  language.  On  the 
whole,  this  little  volume  is  sure  to  be  a  boon  to  junior  students.  But,  however  useful 
such  books  may  be  in  the  commencement  of  their  studies,  we  cannot  too  earnestly 
impress  upon  those  who  really  desire  a  knowledge  of  He'brew,  that  they  must  not  fancy 
they  can  do  without  the  careful  study  of  a  larger  grammar,  such  as  that  of  Gesenius, 
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^dth  the  improvements  of  Profesfior  Kautzsch.  Mr.  Maggs's  book,  however,  will  put 
them  on  the  line^  and  give  them  a  good  introduction  to  begin  with.  We  hope  tlie 
book  may  prove  useful  to  many.  C.  H.  H.  Wright. 


PRESENT-DAY  PBIAIERS.  How  to  study  the  English  Bible.  By  Canon 
OiRDLESTOXE.  Pbimeb  OF  AssYRiOLOGv.  By  Profossor  Satce.  Beligious  Tract 
Society. 

The  former  of  these  two  publications  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  books  which  can 
be  recommended  without  reserve.  The  subject  is  handled  intelligently,  sensibly,  and 
devoutly.  No  better  book  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  younger  teachers  in  our 
Sunday  schools^  and  even  veteran  students  will  read  it  with  delight  and  profit. 
There  are,  of  course,  a  few  doubtful  statements,  two  of  which  may  be  pointed  out. 
The  date  assigned  to  tbe  literary  activity  of  Moses,  ^'more  than  b.c.  1400,"  is  too 
early,  if  (as  most  scholars  suppose)  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  was  Merenptah,  the 
son  of  Rameses  n.,  or  one  of  his  immediate  successors.  The  number  of  places  in 
Galilee  given  by  Josephus  is  204,  not  240.  The  other  contribution  to  the  same  series, 
which  is  from  the  prolific  pen  of  Professor  Sayce,  is  simply  and  interestingly  written, 
notwithstanding  its  formidable  title,  and  is  wonderfully  comprehensive.  In  little 
more  than  a  hundred  pages  Assyria  and  Babylonia  are  described,  the  thrilling  story  of 
the  discovery  and  interpretation  of  the  monuments  is  once  more  retold,  the  history  of 
these  regions  is  sketched  in  outline,  and  glimpses  are  given  of  the  religion,  literature, 
and  social  life  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  a  pity  that  no  index  has  been  provided,  as 
the  little  book  abounds  in  illustrations  of  Scripture.  Of  course,  the  confidence  sa 
characteristic  of  Professor  Sayce  is  a  prominent  feature.  Cautious  readers  will  accept 
some  of  the  statements  with  hesitation  ;  for  example,  the  remark  that  '^  we  are  now 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  Nabonidus,  and  the  fall  of  his  empire."  If  revised 
ten  years  hence,  this  work  will  doubtless  exhibit  many  alterations. 

W.  Taylor  Smith. 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AND  ITS  CONTENTS.     By  Professor  Robertson,  D.D. 
QmM  afid  Bible-Clan  Text-hooka.     Edinbuxgh  :  Black.    1893. 

Tfii8  little  book  deserves  very  wide  circulation  among  those  for  whom  it  is  chiefly 
designed,  as  well  as  among  older  people  who  cannot  make  use  of  more  elaborate 
works.  A  very  large  amount  of  information  is  supplied  in  a  very  small  compass,  '*  in 
tuch  a  form  as  will  neither  perplex  nor  mislead."  Professor  Robertson  may  be 
congratulated  on  his  wise  and  scholarly  discharge  of  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  task. 
His  caution  is,  indeed,  excessive,  but  cannot  be  censured  in  view  of  the  recklessness, 
verging  on  irreverence,  with  whicli  the  subject  is  often  treated.  An  unimportant  slip' 
which  may  be  a  printer's  error,  occurs  on  p.  92,  ''  Tiglath-pileser  II."  for  "  Tiglath- 
pilflser  in."  W.  Taylok  SaoTH. 


THE  DIDACHE,  OR  TEACHING  OF  THE  TWELVE  APOSTLES,  RESTORED 
TO  ITS  ORIGINAL  STATE  FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES.  By  C.  H. 
HoouB.    D.  Nutt    1894. 

8LNCE  the  publication,  in  1883,  by  Bryennius,  of  the  TeaclUtig  of  ihe  Twdve  AposOet^ 
from  an   eleventh-century  manuscript,  much   has  been  written   on  the    date   of 
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this  long-lost  document,  and  its  relation  to  the  Christian  literature  of  the  first  four 
centuries.  It  seems  probable  (as  Hamack  was  the  first  to  point  out)  that  the  Didtiehef 
in  its  present  form,  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  document  of  that  name  mentioned 
in  the  Stiehometry  of  Nicephorus ;  and  that  it  presents  many  remarkable  points  of 
connexion  with  Hermas,  Barnabas,  the  Church  Ordinances  (or,  as  Mr.  Hoole,  follow- 
ing Hilgenfeld,  calls  it,  the  Judicium  Petrt),  and  the  seventh  book  of  the  Apodclical 
CanstituHons,  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  compares  the  various  texts.  But  the  problem 
is  to  ascertain  what  the  character  of  these  relationships  is.  Did  Barnabas  know  the 
Bidache  in  its  present  form,  or  in  a  Christian  form  at  all  9  la  our  present  Didache 
based  on  the  Church  Orditiances,  or  do  they  both  borrow  from  a  common  source  1 
What  view  are  we  to  take  of  the  connexion  between  the  Teaching  and  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  f  These  are  critical  problems  of  the  highest  interest,  and  have  received 
various  answers.  A  very  full  discussion  is  given,  for  example,  in  Dr.  Salmon's 
Introdtictton  to  the  New  Testament,  not  to  speak  of  German  books.  Mr.  Hoole, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  place  any  reliance  on  what  has  been  done  before,  and  gives 
us  the  result  of  an  independent  investigation.  He  has  done  useful  service  in  reprint- 
ing, though  in  a  somewhat  inconvenient  form,  the  parallel  passages  from  the  writers 
above  mentioned ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  has  dealt  with  the  questions  which 
are  involved  with  sufficient  fulness. 

He  sa}^  (p.  45),  ^'  After  a  good  deal  of  consideration,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Didache  is  not  an  original  work,  but  a  compilation  or  series  of 
excerpts  from  the  treatises  already  quoted.  Any  one  who  will  compare  the  Didache 
with  the  passages  taken  from  Barnabas,  Hermas,  the  Judicium  Petri,  and  the 
Apostdic  Constitutions,  will  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  author  of 
the  Didaclie  had  these  works  in  his  hands,  and  compiled  from  them  what  he  supposed 
to  be  the  primitive  doctrine  of  the  Apostles ;  and  the  position  of  his  work  is  not  that 
of  an  original  to  an  enlarged  and  completed  copy,  but  that  of  a  condensation  and 
compilation  from  a  number  of  other  works."  There  is,  however,  nothing  new  in  the 
theory  that  the  Didache,  as  we  have  it,  is  a  composite  work  based  on  older  forms. 
Where  scholars  differ  is  as  to  the  relative  dates  (say)  of  the  Bryennian  text  and  the 
seventh  book  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  Such  questions  as  these  cannot  be 
answered*  by  merely  printing  the  texts  side  by  side ;  aod,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Dr.  Salmon  (Introduction,  p.  &61,  6th  edit.)  pronounces  that  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions exhibits  a  clear  use  of  Biyennius'  text.  We  cannot  but  wish  that  Mr. 
Hoole  had  treated  at  greater  length  the  critical  problems  which  here  present  them- 
selves. As  things  stand,  we  are  not  sure  that  his  hypothetical  reconstruction  of  the 
'^  original''  Didache  will  be  generally  accepted  by  scholars.  To  restore  a  lost  text  is 
a  difficult  matter.  .1.  H.  Bebnabd. 


WORDS  TO  THE  LAITY  :  ADDRESSES  AND  PAPERS  ON  SUBJECTS  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  ECCLESIASTICAL  CONTROVERSY.  By  the  Vcn. 
William  M.  Sikclatr,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  London,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  etc. 
London :  Nisbet. 

This  collection  of  addresses  and  essays  forms  a  temperate  statement  of  the  moderate 
Low  Church  position.  It  is  steeped  through  and  through  with  admiration  for  the 
Reformation,  and  for  the  men  who  brought  it  about  and  carried  it  through.  The 
first  paper  is  on  "  The  Benefits  of  the  Reformation,"  and  it  strikes  the  key-note  of 
the  whole  volume.     That  movement,  which  freed  the  Church  of  England  from  the 
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tTammeis  of  Rome,  which  gave  it  back  the  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  faith,  and  the  food 
and  instruction  of  laity  and  clergy  alike,  and  which  abolished  numberless  super- 
stitions and  questionable  or  unedifying  practices,  is  certainly  one  on  which  every 
loyal  Anglican  must  look  back  with  heartfelt  thankfulness,  whether  or  no  he  would 
agree  with  quite  all  that  Archdeacon  Sinclair  says  in  its  praise,  or  can  refrain  from 
lamenting  some  featnres  in  the  movement  which  he  XMisses  over  in  silence.  The  book 
will  certainly  be  useful  to  those  who  agree  with  it  as  a  fairly  complete  statement  of 
the  facts  of  their  case ;  and  perhaps  it  may  also  be  of  service  to  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  it,  by  showing  them  how  much  there  is  to  be  said  for  a  position  from  which 
they  feel  bound  to  dissent. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which  it  may  do  good  to  those  who  are  likely  to  read 
it  with  approbation ;.  and  that  is  by  teaching  them  that  it  is  possible  to  state  what  one 
holds  to  be  the  truth  without  bitterness,  and  to  differ  from  others  without  expressing 
the  difference  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  needless  irritation.  It  is  possible  to  make 
points  without,  at  the  same  time,  inflicting  blows.  And  the  author  speaks  out 
nnoompromisingly  against  that  policy  of  persecution  which  has  brought  such  discredit 
upon  the  Low  Church  party.  ''  The  adherents  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
have  made  many  disastrous  blunders.  They  have,  in  the  American  phrase,  *  given 
themselves  away.'  The  policy  pursued  by  a  section  of  them  in  appealing  to  the  law 
.  .  .  has  alike,  whether  victorious  or  unsuccessful,  given  a  greater  stimulus  than  any 
other  contrivance  conld  have  supplied  to  the  distinctive  pre*Reformation  sentiment, 
opinions,  and  practices.''  Tes,  it  was  certainly  a  blunder;  but  was  it  not  also  a 
crime  %  It  would  have  given  still  greater  weight  to  the  archdeacon's  condemnation  of 
the  policy  which  sent  official  spies  into  parishes  and  churches,  and  which  sent  hard- 
working and  conscientious  priests  to  prison,  if  the  unchristian  character  of  persecution, 
as  well  as  its  folly,  had  been  clearly  pointed  out.  But  the  truth  of  the  following 
encouragement  and  warning  need  not  be  doubted : — 

'*  A  great  access  of  strength  will  necessarily  come  to  the  adherents  of  Reforma- 
tion principles,  now  that  they  have  dropped  the  fatal  policy  of  persecution,  or 
prosecution, — ^let  it  be  called  what  it  may.  All  talk  about  forming  a  Parliamentary 
party,  and  obtaining  legislative  changes,  is  futile.  It  can  only  increase  the  cohesion 
of  those  against  whom  the  weapon  \a  directed,  and  react  unfavourably  on  the  condition 
and  estimation  of  those  who  employ  it.  Spiritual  matters  must  be  dealt  with 
spiritually ;  that  is,  by  discussion,  arguments,  appeals  to  Scripture  and  the  primitive 
Church,  by  love  and  by  prayer  "  (pp.  46,  47). 

One  can  heartily  sympathize  with  the  writer  when  he  condemns  the  common 
practice  of  a  certain  school  in  the  English  Church  of  calling  ceremonies  of  which  they 
are  fond,  and  which  they  believe  to  be  edifying,  and  perhaps  of  some  antiquit}-, 
''Catholic."  A  ''Catholic  ceremony,"  if  not  a  contradiction  in  terms,  at  least 
expresses  a  thing  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  not  exist.  We  can  have 
a  GathoUc  faith  and  a  Catholic  Church,  i.tf.  a  faith  and  a  Church  that  are  universal. 
But  a  Catholic  ritual,  a  Catholic  custom,  a  Catholic  vestment,  never  has  existed,  and^ 
never  will  exist  From  the  first  there  has  been  difference  of  usage  about  such  things, 
and  even  the  most  ancient  were  never  at  any  time  universal. 

Again,  there  are  isome  sensible  remarks  on  the  mischievous  claptrap  of  adopting 
some  telling  expression  commonly  claimed  by  the  opposite  party,  and  applying  it  to 
one's  self  with  a  twist  of  meaning,  t,g,  when  an  opponent  of  sacerdotalism  talks  in 
this  way :  "  I  am  a  sacerdotalist.  You  are  sacerdotalists.  We  are  all  sacerdotalists. 
The  sacerdotalism  we  all  believe  in  is  the  sole  Priesthood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'* 
But  it  is,  perhaps,  being  hypercritical  to  object  to  the  term  "  High  Church,"  because 
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it  meant  something  different  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  from  what  it  does  now 
(p.  168).  We  must  give  up  "  Whig  "  and  "  Tory  "  for  the  same  reason,  if  that  is  to 
hold.  The  modem  practice  of  calling  Dissenters  by  the  name  of  '*  Nonconformists  " 
is  much  more  objectionable,  and  leads  to  real  confusion  of  thought. 

On  p.  124  there  is  some  arithmetic  which  will  not  work,  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  a  misprint.  We  are  told  to  take  fifteen  millions  and  two  millions  from  twenty-nine 
millions,  and  then  there  will  be  nine  millions  left. 

Waterland's  eight  sacrifices  (Doctritie  of  (he  EucJiaristy  ch.  xii.)  are  given  in  full 
twice  (pp.  115,  230),  which  is  not  necessary,  and  lessens  rather  than  augments  the 
•effect  of  quotation. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  chapters  in  the  volume  are  those  on  '*  Current  Fallacies 
in  the  Church,"  "  The  Principles  of  Church  Music,"  and  *'  Fasting  Communion  not 
ObUgatory." 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  an  argument  which  cuts  both 
ways.  Archdeacon  Sinclair  lays  much  stress  on  *'  the  fact  that  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  arranged  by  those  who  carried  out  the  Keformation,  and, 
as  plain  matter  of  fact,  express  their  convictions.  They  are  as  yet  intact  and 
unchanged  "  (p.  45).  And  he  tells  the  laity  that  they  have  on  their  side  the  Bible  and 
the  Prayer-book.  ''Of  this  the  innovators  are  conscious,  for  they  have  now  made 
definite  proposals  for  the  Prayer-book's  alteration"  (p.  169).  Can  this  refer  to  ''The 
Protestant  P^yer-book ;  being  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  Revised  and  Largely  Amended  in  Accordance  with  Holy  Scripture, 
for  the  use  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England,  and  of  other  Evangelical  Churches '' 
(London :  Charles  J.  Thynne,  1894)  ?  Such  an  attempt  at  revision  ought  to  be 
disowned  by  all  who  desire  to  be  loyal  to  our  present  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Alfred  Plummeb. 
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Agkosticism. — ^There  appeared  lately,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  a 
remarkable  article  by  Professor  Max  Mnller,  entitled,  **  Why  I  am  not 
an  Agnostic"  For  his  position  in  this  respect  he  offers  two  reasons : 
first,  ^  because  he  strongly  sympathizes  with  the  objects  which,  in  the 
beginning,  Alexandrian  Gnosticism  and  Neo-Platonism  had  in  view; 
and  secondly,  because  he  holds  ihat  the  human  mind  in  its  highest 
functions  is  not  confined  to  a  knowledge  of  phenomena  only."  In  refer- 
ence to  the  second  reason,  he  argues  that  *'  that  which  appears  is,  before 
it  appears,  unknown  to  us ;  but  it  becomes  known  to  us  in  the  only  way 
in  which  it  can  be  known,  that  is,  by  its  appearance."  **  It  is  known  to 
us  as  that  without  which  the  phenomena  would  be  impossible,  nay, 
unthinkable."  **  We  only  see  in  this  world  one  side  of  the  moon,  but  we 
are  as  certain  that  there  is  another  side  as  if  we  saw  it.  The  unseen  side 
is  *  as  real  to  our  consciousness  as  the  side  we  see.' "  These  forms  of 
sensuous  intuition  admit  of  no  exception.  By  similar  necessity,  we 
must  submit  to  the  law  of  causality,  a  category  of  our  understanding, 
without  which  eyen  the  simplest  phenomenal  knowledge  would  be  impos- 
sible." Certain  eflTects  are  produced  on  our  consciousness  through  our 
senses,  and  these  effects  presuppose  a  cause.  We  cannot  escape  this 
law  of  causality.  In  the  same  way,  ^^  I  cannot  help  discoyering  in  the 
uniyerse  an  aU-peryading  causality,  or  a  reason  for  eyerything,  .  .  . 
because  to  a  mind  like  ours,  nothing  can  exist  without  a  sufiScient 
reason."  Chance  cannot  be  recognized  in  scientific  studies,  and  '^  neither 
natural  selection,  nor  struggle  for  life,  nor  the  influence  of  enyironment, 
or  any  other  dliases  of  it,  will  account  for  the  Logos,  the  thought,  which 
looks  at  tis  through  the  transparent  curtain  of  nature,  and  calls  for  recog- 
nition from  the  Logos  within  us."  *^  If  we  call  that  Logos  the  Son,  and 
if  we  speak  of  a  Father  whom  no  one  knows  but  the  Son,  we  are  using 
human  language ;  but  if  we  know  that  all  human  language  is  metaphorical, 
we  shall  neyer  attempt  to  force  these  words  into  a  narrow  and  literal 
meaning."  *'  Call  that  Power  the  Father,  or  call  it  a  Person,  and  you 
neither  gain  nor  lose  anything,  for  these  words  are  metaphorical  only ; 
and  what  constitutes  the  personal  element  in  man  or  any  other  liying 
beiQg,  is  as  unknown  to  us  as  what  constitutes  the  personal  element  in 
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the  Author,  the  Thinker,  the  Speaker,  or  Creator  of  the  logoi**  Holding 
these  views,  we  can  no  longer  "  say  that  in  the  beginning  was  protoplasm, 
and  that  the  whole  world  was  evolved  from  it  by  purely  mechanical  or 
external  means."  '^  As  Christians,  we  have  to  say,  '  In  the  beginning 
was  Logos.^ " 

In  the  Contemporary  Beview  for  last  December  there  is  an  exceed- 
ingly able*  article,  from  another  point  of  view,  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
Caillard.  Its  title  is,  ^^  The  Knowledge  of  Grood  and  Evil,''  and  it  is  in 
continuation  of  one  that  appeared  in  the  September  number  of  the  same 
magazine,  on  the  relation  of  matter  to  spirit.  Becognizing  the  principle 
of  evolution,  the  writer  refuses  to  accept  Professor  Huxley's  limitation, 
<<  that  the  cosmic  process  has  no  sort  of  relation  to  moral  ends."  She 
adopts  provisionally  Mr.  Spencer's  definition  of  good  as  ''that  which 
under  all  circumstances  is  fitted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.'" 
Evil  being  taken  as  the  converse  of  this,  she  assumes  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  revelation  ''  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its  competency  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  evil ; "  and  viewing  ''ethical  man  as  the  outcome  of 
the  cosmic  process,"  finds  the  problem  of  evil  most  distinctly  stated  in 
him,  and  therefore  proposes  to  study  it  in  him.  The  Christian  revelation 
gives  no  uncertain  answer  to  the  question — What  is  man's  "  good  "  ?  "  The 
stamp  of  sonship  to  Grod"  is  on  him.  For  human  life  to  be  "good," 
therefore,  "  it  must  be  fitted  to  enter  into  conscious  union  with  the  Divine 
Life."  Separation  from  God  is  "  evil."  "  Every  individualized  existence '" 
which  draws  from  nature's  store  renders  its  tribute  again;  and  in  the 
whole  range  of  nature  the  union  of  giving  and  receiving  is  seen ;  and 
man, "  in  order  to  realize  himself,  or  help  the  self-realization  of  others, 
must  obey  the  same  law  which  in  him  reaches  the  height  of  willing 
sacrifice  and  mutual  intelligent  love.  All  phenomena,  whether  "inor- 
ganic, organic,  or  super-organic,"  are  manifestations  of  a  single  developing 
life,  and  the  law  of  its  development  does  not  operate  by  pressure  from 
without,  but  by  the  principle  of  self-determination.  This  principle 
reaches  its  highest  manifestation  in  the  conscious  life  of  man.  He  is  thus 
endowed  with  a  necessary  freedom,  which  implies  the  possibility  of  error. 
The  natural  tendency  of  his  nature  is  to  its  source,  as  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
the  heathen  as  "  seeking  after  God,  if  haply  they  might  find  Him ; "  but  the 
"  certain  independence  of  life,"  pointed  to  by  the  principle  of  evolution, 
renders  separation  possible,  and  it  may  be  the  separation  was  allowed  in 
order  "that  the  union  of  man  with  God  might  be  perfect,  the  result  of 
intelligent  love,  aspiration,  and  obedience,  not  of  inability  to  choose." 
"  For  man  to  be  united  to  God,  it  is  not  enough  that  he  be  innocent ;  he 
must  be  holy ;  hence  his  education  through  experience  of  evil."  "  The 
life  of  the  universe  is  derived  fromy  not  shared  withy  God.  God  is  not 
nature,  but  the  Source  of  nature."  "  He  is  not  mankind,  but  the  Father 
of  mankind,  so  that  men  have  the  distinctiveness,  the  individuality,  the 
freedom  of  sons." 
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The  Wobd  *'  Prophet." — The  origin  and  exact  significance  of  the 
Hebrew  word  for  "  prophet,"  as  fixed  by  recent  research,  are  traced  by- 
Professor  Comill,  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  lately  published  lectures  on 
larculitiah  Prophecy y  with  surprising  clearness  and  force.   There  is  nothing, 
indeed,  that  is  new  to  specialists,  but  the  latter  form  so  small  a  proportion 
of  Bible-readers  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  giving  a  summary  of  the 
professor's  remarks.    The  word  nahi  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained 
from  the  Hebrew,  which  shows  that  it  describes  a  phenomenon  that  did 
not  originate  on  Israelitish  soil.    It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  consult  other 
Semitic  languagies,  and,  if  we  find  one  which  supplies  a  perfectly  distinct 
and  transparent  etymology,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  we  have 
lighted  on  the  home,  not  merely  of  the  name,  but  of  the  thing.    Now, 
the  root  naixCa  is  met  with  in  Assyro-Babylonian  and  in  Arabic.     In 
Assyrian  it  means  simply  **  speak,"  "  declare,"  "  name ; "  and  the  derived 
substantive  signifies  "declaration,"  "naming."    Another  derivative  is 
NAoj  in  Babylonian  NcAmy  the  name  of  the  deity  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, of  word  and  speech,  who  was  identified  by  the  Greeks  with  their 
Hermes.     Nabiy  therefore,  means  "  speaker ; "  but  a  man  may  be  a 
speaker,  and  yet  not  a  prophet.    So  the  Assyrian  does  not  lead  us  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.    The  additional  help  needed  is  gained  from  the 
Arabic,  which  has  preserved  the  primitive  Semitic  type  with  greater 
parity  than  any  other  language  of  the  group.   There  the  root  ndhoHa  is  used, 
not  in  the  general  sense  of  "speak,"  but  in  the  special  sense  of  "announce." 
He  ndhda  or  avlboda  who  makes  a  definite  announcement  or  executes  a 
commission.    So  there  lies  in  the  root,  as  used  in  Arabic,  the  specific 
thought  that  the  speaker  speaks  not  of  himself,  but  through  an  impulse 
from  without — says  nothing  of  his  own,  but  only  represents  another.  Con- 
sequently, the  nabi  would  be  the  commissioned  speaker,  who  has  to  make 
a  definite  communication,  to  deliver  a  message.    There  is  a  trace  of  this 
primary  meaning  of  the  word  in  a  well-known  passage  in  Exodus,  the 
fall  import  of  which  is  only  clearly  seen  when  it  is  read  in  connexion 
with  a  preceding  passage,   "And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  Moses,  and  He  said.  Is  there  not  Aaron  thy  brother  the  Levite  ? 
I  know  that  he  can  speak  well.  .  .  •  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  him,  and 
put  the  words  in  his  mouth :  and  I  will  be  with  thy  mouth,  and  with  his 
month,  and  will  teach  you  wl\at  ye  shall  do.     And  he  shall  be  thy 
spokesman  unto  the  people :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  he  shall  be 
to  thee  a  month,  and  thou  shalt  be  to  him  as  God "  (Exod.  iv.  14-16). 
**  See  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh,  and  Aaron  thy  brother  shall 
be  thy  ndbi  "  (Exod.  vii.  1).    Aaron,  then,  is  the  prophet  of  Moses,  because 
he  speaks  in  behalf  of  the  latter,  at  his  commission.    When  the  word  is 
used  as  a  technical  term,  it  is  implied  that  the  giver  of  the  message  is 
Grod.    The  Hebrew  term  thus  explained  corresponds  very  closely  to  the 
Greek  word  irpo^^Cf  which  strictly  described  one  who  translated  Divine 
levelation  into  articulate  intelligible  speech. 
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Cuneiform  Parallels  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. — ^The  dis- 
tinguished German  Orientalist,  Professor  D.  H.  MuUer,  of  Vienna,  Las 
called  attention,  in  some  very  suggestive  Studies  in  Ezekiel^  which  he 
has  just  issued,  to  several  illustrations  of  Hebrew  thought  and  diction 
which  he  has  noted  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.    1.   In  several  of 
EzekieFs  prophecies  of  judgment  (vL  3-7 ;  xxxii.  5,  6 ;  xxxv.  8)  mention 
is  made  of  those  slain  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys.    Similar 
language  occurs  in  cuneiform  literature  from  the  time  of  Tiglath-pileser  I. 
to  the  days  of  Assurbanipal,  five  hundred  years  later.    '^  I  beat  down  the 
corpses  of  their  warriors,"  says  the  former  of  these  barbarous  conquerors, 
**  on  the  heights  of  the  mountains  like  a  storm  of  rain :  I  caused  their 
blood  to  flow  over  the  glens  and  the  heights  of  the  mountain."    2.  In 
different  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  sinners  are  threatened  with  the 
sword,  famine,  and  pestilence.    This  awful  trio  is  mentioned  eighteen 
times  in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah.    It  appears  thrice  in  Ezekiel  (vL  11 ; 
vii.  15;   and  xii.  16),  and  in  two  other  places  is  accompanied  (as  in 
Lev.  xxvi.  22-26)  by  a  fourth  horror  —  evil  beasts.     This    terrible 
group  of  calamities  was  threatened  by  an  Assyrian  prophet  to  the 
enemies  of  his  royal  master,  the  great  king  Assurbanipal,  who  died  in 
B.C.  626,  the  year  after  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  commenced  his  prophetic 
career.      Professor   Muller  quotes  the  passage  in  extenso,  printing  it 
side  by  side  with  two  verses  from  Jeremiah;  and  the  resemblance  is 
in   several  points  really  very  remarkable.      The  two  portions  which 
correspond  most  closely  run  as  follows :  The  Assyrian  saw  in  a  dream 
inscribed  on  the  disc  of  the  moon  the  words,  ^  To  any  one  who  plans 
evil  and  wages  war  against  Assurbanipal,  the  King  of  Assyria,  I  shall 
apportion  an  evil  death.    By  the  iron  quick  sword,  by  famine,  by  the 
stroke  of  pestilence,  will  I  put  an  end  to  their  life."    After  repeating 
this  prophecy,  the  monarch  adds,  ''This  I  heard,  and  trusted  on  the 
word  of  Sin,  my  lord."    The  Hebrew  parallel  is  found  in  Jer.  xxviL  8, 
''And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  nation  and  kingdom  which  will 
not  serve  the  same  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon,  and  that  will 
not  put  their  neck  under  the  yoke  of  the  King  of  Babylon,  that  nation 
will  I  punish,  saith  the  Lord,  with  the  sword,  and  with  the  famine, 
and  with  the  pestilence."    3.  The  idea  that  the  violation  of  a  covenant 
brought  on  the  offender  the  curses  invoked  when  the  covenant  was  con- 
cluded, was  common  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Assyrians.    It  is  said  of  the 
unfaithful  Israelite,  "  All  the  curse  that  is  written  in  this  book  shall  lie 
upon  him.  .  .  .  And  the  Lord  shall  separate  him  unto  evil  out  of  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  according  to  all  the  curses  of  the  covenant  that  is  written 
in  this  book  of  the  Law  "  (Deut.  xxix.  20,  21).    Assurbanipal  writes  of 
certain  people  who  had  not  kept  their  oaths,  that  they  were  punished  with 
terrible  famine,  "  according  to  the  curses,  as  many  as  were  written  in  the 
writing  of  agreement."    These  curious  parallelisms  are  well  worthy  of 
notice,  but  they  scarcely  seem  to  prove  Hebrew  indebtedness  to  Assyrian 
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sources,  as  Professor  Muller  maintaiiis.  Whilst  it  is  not  impossible  that 
Ezekiel  and  others  of  his  nation  may  have  been  acquainted  with,  and  a 
little  influenced  by,  cuneiform  literature,  it  is  safer,  until  stronger  evidence 
has  been  produced,  to  regard  the  phenomena  as  coincidences  which  can 
be  accounted  for  by  common  origin,  affinity  of  language,  and  manifold 
similarity  in  thought,  expression,  and  habit. 

Critical  Contradictions. — Professors  Comill  and  Wellhausen  are 
two  well-known  representatiyes  of  the  same  school  of  thought.  Never- 
theless, they  contradict  each  other  at  times  in  a  way  which  is  rather 
puzzling  to  the  unsophisticated.  Here  are  a  few  examples  culled  from 
Professor  Wellhausen's  Israditish  and  Jewish  History  and  Professor 
Comill's  Israelitish  Prophecy.  1.  "  Yahveh,"  we  are  assured  by  Comill, 
means  ^  the  feller,"  the  storm-god,  who  strikes  down  his  enemies  with  the 
thunderbolt  Otherwise  the  oracle  of  GUittingen,  who  affirms  that  the 
word  signifies  **  he  who  goes  through  the  air,  he  who  blows ; "  and  adds 
that  this  etymology  is  quite  transparent.  2.  Elijah,  according  to  Comill, 
was  not  in  principle  antagonistic  to  Baal;  he  objected  to  him  only  in 
Israel.  Wellhausen,  however,  assumes  this  antagonism:  ''Baal  and 
Jehovah  could  not  both  be  right  and  continue  side  by  side."  3.  The 
same  scholar  allows  Jeremiah  a  hand  in  the  introduction  of  Deuteronomy ; 
but  Comill  considers  it  out  of  the  question  that  Jeremiah  had  anything 
to  do  with  it.  4.  The  last  twenty-seven  chapters  of  Isaiah  were  written 
by  one  prophet  during  the  Exile,  in  the  opinion  of  Comill.  Wellhausen, 
on  the  contrary,  holds  it  to  be  proved  that  eleven  of  those  chapters  were 
written  by  some  one  else  at  a  later  time.  5.  The  Law  of  Ezra  is  defined 
by  one  authority  as  the  Priestly  Code ;  by  the  other,  as  the  Pentateuch. 
These  curious  divergences  may  strengthen  the  conviction,  which  has  been 
long  forming  in  many  minds,  that  subjective  criticism  is  not  the  most 
reliable  of  guides. 

Luke  t.  37,  38. — ^Theie  is  an  interesting  note  on  this  passage  in 
the  Beformed  Quarterly  Review  (American).  The  writer  dissents  from 
the  view  of  Archdoacon  Farrar,  that  the  ''new  wine"  here  mentioned  is 
''must,'*  or  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape,  and  that  the  risk  of 
fermentation  being  set  up  and  of  the  bottles  being  broken  would  arise 
from  the  presence  in  the  old  bottles  of  particles  of  albuminoid  matter 
and  of  yeast-germs  from  the  air,  which  would  act  upon  the  unfermented 
juice,  llie  writer  of  the  note  in  question  says  that  it  is  undoubtedly  tme 
that  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  tightly  enclosed  in  skins,  whether  new 
or  old,  for  the  purpose  of  fermentation,  would  burst  them  at  the  sutures ; 
but  that  the  Saviour  here  speaks  of  ''new  wine,"  which,  according  to 
Acts  iL  13,  denotes  fermented  juice  of  the  grape.  His  explanation  of  the 
passage  is  as  follows :  "  It  is  a  fact,"  he  says, "  well  attested  by  experience, 
that,  even  after  the  dregs  have  settled,  new  wine  will  again  undergo 
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fermentation,  if  disturbed  by  being  transferred  from  one  vessel  to  another, 
unless  this  operation  be  performed  at  a  certain  low  temperature.  In  a 
climate  like  that  of  Palestine,  wines  could  not  be  easily  and  safely  handled. 
It  was  a  grape-growing  country.  Many,  perhaps,  were  able  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  means  for  the  safe  handling  of  wines ;  but  the  mass 
of  the  people,  in  the  midst  of  whom  and  to  and  for  whom  the  Saviour 
spake  His  parables,  had  very  limited  facilities  for  securing  their  preserva- 
tion in  the  form  referred  to.  Moreover,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
the  exact  point  of  time  at  which  wine  becomes  perfectly  still,  i.e.  ceases 
to  ferment,  because  fluctuations  of  temperature,  when  it  nears  that  stage, 
readily  afiect  it.  Is  it  not  more  satisfactory  to  explain  the  passage  by 
allowing  that  the  mu^  was  permitted  to  ferment  in  the  vat,  and  afterwards, 
as  new  winey  put  into  new  bottles,  so  as  to  guard  against  loss  by  a  renewal 
of  fermentation  ?  The  new  skins  would  admit  of  some  distension,  which 
might  be  discovered  before  any  serious  damage  would  ordinarily  occur. 
And,  even  with  this  precaution,  there  would  sometimes  be  a  loss  to  both 
wine  and  skins.  As  to  the  presence  of  albuminoid  matter  and  yeast- 
germs  from  the  atmosphere  in  the  old  skins,  they  could  readily  be  removed 
or  destroyed  by  the  use  of  boiling  water  or  other  means  not  unknown  to 
the  Jews,  so  that  the  danger  from  that  source  could  be  reduced  to  a 


minimum." 
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THE  SYNOPTIC  PROBLEM. 

By  Eev.  Akthur  Wright,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Queens*  College, 

Cambridge. 

The  six  papers  from  the  pen  of  the  Eev.  Paton  J.  Gloag,  D.D.,  which 
appeared  in  The  Thinker  of  1894,  form  an  admirable  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  synoptic  problem  of  the  Gospels,  and  will,  I  hope,  induce 
many  students  to  work  seriously  at  this  fascinating  subject,  without  some 
knowledge  of  which  both  commentator  and  precu^her  are  perpetually  at 
a  loss. 

St.  Paul's  Epistles  engrossed  the  attention  of  Biblical  students  of  the 
last  generation.  Old  Testament  criticism  is  the  pursuit  of  the  present. 
The  Gospels  remain  for  the  future.  They  are  unquestionably  the  most 
important  of  the  three  subjects.  Fidelity  to  them  is  the  measure  of  life  in 
the  Church.  As  children,  we  think  them  easy ;  their  difficulties  increase 
as  we  realize  their  profundity.  In  this  matter  of  criticism, 'without  which 
their  historic  truth  cannot  be  vindicated,  the  widest  and  most  varied 
field  for  labour  is  opened  out,  in  which  every  worker  may  find  something 
to  do. 

Dr.  Gloag's  papers  appear  to  have  been  delayed  in  publication,  for  he 
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takes  no  notice  of  some  important  articles  by  the  Bey.  Professor  Stanton, 
in  the  Expositor  for  February,  1893,  and  the  three  following  months. 
Dr.  Stanton's  yiew  of  the  synoptic  problem  is  peculiar.  He  thinks  it  not 
improbable  that  St.  Luke,  when  he  wrote  his  Gospel,  had  a  copy  of  St. 
Mark's  Gospel  before  him,  and  used  it  for  ascertaining  the  ord^  of  the 
narratiyes  and  for  a  few  other  details ;  but  he  maintains  that  St.  Luke 
must  haye  deriyed  his  wording  of  them  from  oral  tradition,  in  which  his 
first  readers  had  been  so  thoroughly  drilled  that  they  would  not  haye 
tolerated  any  considerable  departure  from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
holds  that  the  great  diyersities  of  order  which  those  sections  display 
which  are  common  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  but  are  absent  from  St. 
Mark,  proye  that  oral  tradition  alone  was  the  source  of  those  sections,  no 
document  being  used. 

When  a  man  copies  from  a  written  document,  he  may  easily  omit 
words  or  yerses  through  carelessness  or  design.  He  may  easily  add  an 
occasional  comment  of  his  own  or  a  few  yerses  from  another  source.  He 
may  correct  the  grammar,  polish  the  style,  and  remoye  barbarisms.  But 
he  cannot  readily  inyert  the  order,  still  less  can  he  habitually  change 
from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the  words,  where  he  gains  nothing  by  doing 
so,  but  rather  blunts  the  sharpness  of  the  original  narratiye.  This  last,  as 
a  literary  feat,  we  may  fairly  pronounce  to  be  impossible.  It  would  require 
an  almost  infinite  effort,  ^d  for  what  conceiyable  purpose  should  that 
effort  haye  been  made  ?  To  giye  a  semblance  of  originality  ?  But  by 
these  multitudinous  yariations  the  author  irritates  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  original  document,  and  wastes  his  labour  on  those  who  are  not. 
That  one  eyangelist  should  haye  been  guilty  of  this  petty  conceit  is  a 
shock  to  our  moral  sense.  That  two  men,  working  independently  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  should  haye  hit  on  the  same  preposterous  expedient 
for  magnifying  their  task  and  diminishing  its  credit,  is  surely  linconceiyable. 
But  with  the  oral  hypothesia  this  stupendous  difficulty  disappears.  The 
very  changes  which  one  man,  copying  direct  from  a  document,  could  not 
haye  sufficient  yersatility  to  make,  are  made  naturally  and  unconsciously 
by  an  army  of  catechists  during  thirty  or  forty  years  of  oral  tradition, 
llus  is  the  chief  argument  for  the  oral  hypothesis,  and  the  upholders  of 
the  documentary  hypothesis  are,  as  a  rule,  yery  reluctant  to  face  it.  Dr. 
Stanton  has  done  so,  and  therefore  propounded  his  startling  compromise. 
Henceforth  it  became  important  to  inyestigate  this  one  point,  whether 
St  Luke,  when  he  wrote,  had  or  had  not  a  copy  of  St.  Mark's  Gk)spel 
before  him. 

In  March,  1894,  a  paper  of  mine  was  published  in  the  Expositor  on 
tiie  proper  names  in  St.  Mark,  and  in  the  following  December  a  sequel  to 
it  appeared  in  Th£  Think£B,  treating  of  the  proper  names  in  St.  Luke. 
The  purpose  of  these  two  papers  was  to  show  that,  if  St.  Luke  had  possessed 
a  copy  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  he  would  not  haye  omitted  the  proper  names 
occur  in  St.  Mark,  to  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  he  haa 
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omitted  them.^  Neither  would  he  have  omitted  so  many  whole  sections, 
nor  is  he  likely  to  have  so  capriciously  changed  the  order  in  certain  places. 

These  arguments  have  not  yet  been  answered,  and  I  should  like  to 
supplement  them  now. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  St.  Luke  asserts  in  the  preface  to  his  Gospel 
that  he  had  read  and  was  making  use  of  those  narratives  which  ''  many  ** 
of  his  contemporaries  had  ''  undertaken  to  draw  up."  It  seems  to  me  that 
his  language,  when  carefully  examined,  decidedly  fayours.the  opposite 
conclusion.  He  asserts  that  both  they  and  he  derived  their  information 
through  tradition  handed  down  by  the  regular  catechists  from  the  original 
eye-witnesses.  He  does  not  affirm  that  his  precursors  had  actually 
published  anything,  but  rather  implies  that  they  undertook  the  task  of 
writing,  and  abandoned  it.  If,  however,  they  did  publish  Grospels,  his 
own  was  intended  to  supersede  theirs,  not  so  much  by  its  greater  com- 
prehensiveness, as  by  its  stricter  accuracy — a  result  which  he  could  not 
have  attained  if  he  had  copied  &om  them. 

Again,  it  is  often  tacitly  assumed  that  the  twelve  Apostles  were  all 
engaged  in  narrating  their  recollections  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  Christ. 
But  this  cannot  have  been  done  officially  to  any  great  extent,  or  a  diversity 
of  tradition  would  have  arisen  instead  of  the  one  stereotyped  record  which 
we  possess.  St.  Peter  is  the  only  member  of  the  Twelve  who  is  recorded 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  have  originated  anything.  The  activity  of 
St  John  we  gather  from  his  own  writings,  that  of  St.  Matthew  fromr 
tradition.  And  these  three  are  the  only  eye-witnesses  who  are  said  to 
have  produced  Gospel  history.  A  number  of  anonymous  authors,  some 
of  whom  may  have  been  apostles,  contributed  chapters  or  verses  in 
St.  Matthew  and  St  Luke,  notably  the  great  section  Luke  ix.  51- 
xviii  14 ;  but  the  other  members  of  tixe  twelve  have  left  no  known  record. 

Again,  it  is  essential  to  distinguish  sharply  between  St.  Peter  the 
preacher  and  St.  Peter  the  teacher.  In  the  former  capacity  he  dealt  with 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  exhorted  his  converts  to  live  up  to  their  high 
calling,  or  reproved  them  for  their  failings ;  in  the  latter  it  has  long  been 
my  contention  that  he  made  them  commit  to  memory  a  Gospel  section, 
repeat  it  every  day,  with  the  addition  of  new  sections,  until  a  considerable 
body  of  teaching  was  acquired,  which  was  frequently  recited,  and  always 
in  the  same  order,  until  the  order  became  as  much  fixed  as  the  subject- 
matter. 

In  assuming  this,  I  only  assume  that  St  Peter  was  wise  in  his  genera* 
tion,  and  acted  as  every  one  in  his  circumstances  and  in  that  time  and 
place  must  have  acted.  He  had  several  thousands  of  converts  to  educate, 
who  were  all  ignorant,  and  many  of  them  eager  to  learn.  Preaching 
would  not  satisfy  them  nor  supply  their  need.  The  fashion  of  the  day 
was  to  store  the  memory.  There  was  an  unreasoning  prejudice  against 
religious  books.  "  Commit  nothing  to  writing  "  was  a  maxim  with  the 
Rabbis.     Neither  St  Peter  nor  his  fellows  had  any  literary  instincts. 
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BelieyiBg  that  the  end  of  the  age  was  at  hand,  they  had  no  sense  of  duty 
to  posterity. 

In  the  unchanging  East,  the  habit  of  committing  to  memory  is  still 
strong,  and  it  may  confirm  what  I  hare  written  if  I  produce  some 
examples  from  ancient  and  modem  times  in  illustration  of  the  practice. 

The  first  quotation  is  taken  from  A  Buddhist  Catechtsmy  published  by 
Messrs.  Bedway,  in  London,  1890. 

'^151.  Were  these  holy  hooke  composed  and  written  hy  the  Buddha 
himsdff 

"  Neither  by  him  nor  by  any  of  the  brethren  who  were  the  Buddha's 
first  disciples.  It  was  not  tiie  custom  in  India,  in  those  times,  to  set  in 
writing  any  religious  or  philosophic  truths.  They  were  taught  by  word 
of  mouth  from  master  to  pupil,  and  impressed  on  the  memory  by  incessant 
repetition  of  words  and  whole  passages.  In  this  way  they  were  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another." 

The  next  quotation  is  from  Professor  Max  Muller,  in  the  Christian 
Gmmonwealih  for  October  4, 1894.  It  was  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  the 
Bey.  Joseph  Twidale. 

''At  a  time  when  writing  did  not  exist,  the  human  memory  was 
infinitely  superior  to  what  it  is  now.  People  could  remember  an  enormous 
amount  of  what  we  call  poetry,  and  even  prose ;  nay,  they  could  compose 
without  any  writing  materials.  This  is  yery  difiScult  for  us  to  belieye,  but 
we  haye  in  Sanskrit  literature  an  accurate  description  of  how  a  man  who 
was  being  educated  had  to  learn  eyery  day  so  many  lines,  and  how  he 
learned  them  and  repeated  them,  going  on  day  after  day,  always  repeating 
what  he  had  learned,  and  adding  to  it.  That  system  is  described  in  books 
of  the  fourth  century  B.o.  I  haye  had  people  in  this  room  who  knew  by 
heart  the  whol^of  the  Big-Veda,  which  consists  of  more  than  a  thousand 
hymns  of  about  ten  lines  each,  and  who  could  take  it  up  at  any  point. 
That  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  among  educated  men  in  India,  but 
women  are  not  usually  educated  up  to  the  point.  I  haye  had,  howeyer, 
staying  here  a  lady,  Bdmabhai,  who  had  committed  to  memory  pretty  well 
what  would  correspond  in  extent  to  our  Bible.  Her  father,  eyidently  an 
enlightened  man,  had  allowed  her  to  be  present  at  the  lessons  of  her 
brother,  and  in  that  way  she  learned  all  that  he  learned.  When  she  was 
staying  with  us,  I  asked  some  of  my  friends,  professors  in  the  uniyersity, 
who  are  always  somewhat  sceptical  about  this  faculty  of  memory,  to  come 
and  test  this  young  lady,  who  was  only  twenty-two.  I  gaye  them  the 
Big-Veda,  the  Bhagayad-g^tfi,  and  other  books,  telling  them  they  might 
open  them  where  tibiey  liked,  and  she  would  go  on  till  they  were  tired. 
And  so  she  did,  neyer  hesitating  for  a  word." 

The  third  witness  is  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Moule,  of  Mid-China,  who 
said,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Chelmsford,  that  there  is  a  school  at  Ning-po 
to  which  orphans  are  taken  when  twelye  years  old,  and  taught.  He  was 
asked  to  examine  it,  and  promised  to  giye  an  hour.    "  That  will  not  do^^ 
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was  the  answer ;  ^^  it  must  be  a  morning."  So  he  gave  a  morning.  He 
discovered  that  the  children  knew  the  whole  of  the  four  Gospels  by  heart. 
They  could  be  put  on  anywhere,  and  would  go  straight  away,  llie  beginning, 
middle,  or  end  of  a  chapter,  or  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  a  verse. 
And  it  was  no  mere  parrot-learning.  They  could  explain  in  their  way 
what  they  had  been  taught. 

These  examples,  which  I  could  easily  multiply,  will  show  that  the 
memory  is  capable  of  the  work  which  I  have  attributed  to  it,  and  that  the 
men  of  that  time  and  century  would  be  likely  to  make  use  of  it.  But  if 
the  teaching  was  to  be  carried  into  distant  lands,  a  band  of  teachers  must 
have  been  prepared  and  sent  forth,  taking  St.  Peter's  Memoirs  with  them. 
These,  I  maintain,  were  the  catechists,  about  whose  existence  and  work 
80  much  incredulity  has  been  expressed  in  certain  quarters.  The  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Dr.  Salmon,  objects  that  I  use  the  word 
'^catechist "  in  an  unusual  sense,  to  signify  an  instructor  of  the  baptized, 
whereas,  in  the  third  century  and  afterwards,  the  catechist  instructed 
the  catechimiens  who  were  candidates  for  baptism.  Dr.  Salmon,  however, 
admits  that  in  the  first  century  neophytes  were  baptized  immediately  on 
their  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  without  either  instruction  or  probation. 
Does  it  not  follow  &om  this  that  a  catechumen,  in  the  apostolic  age, 
was  a  newly  baptized  person  ?  And  must  not  his  education  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  time  ?  When  no  written 
GospdL  existed,  a  knowledge  of  the  words  and  works  of  Christ  was  the  one 
thing  which  was  indispensable,  and  the  one  thing,  therefore,  which  the 
catechists  may  be  supposed  to  have  taught. 

But  neither  the  catechists  nor  their  work  are  inventions  of  mine.  I 
have  good  warrant  for  what  I  have  written  about  them.  (1)  St.  Paul  says, 
^'Let  him  that  is  catechized  in  the  Word  give  a  share  in  all  good 
things  to  him  that  catechizeth  "  (Gal.  vL  6).  From  this  verse  it  is  clear 
that  the  catechist  was  an  unpaid  agent,  engaged  in  a  highly  important 
work,  i^nd  that  he  taught  ^^  the  Word,"  by  which  I  understand  the  Gospel 
sections ;  for  (2)  St.  Luke  states  that  Theophilus  had  been  catechized  in 
that  very  Gospel  history  which  St.  Luke  himself  proposed  to  reduce  to 
writing  (Luke  i.  4);  and  (3)  ApoUos  '^  taught  with  pirecision  the  facts 
concerning  Jesus  '*  (Acts  xviiL  25). 

Dr.  Gloag,  like  Professor  Sanday,  feels  a  strong  objection  to  the  oral 
hypothesis,  not  only  in  the  order  of  the  narratives  (whidi  we  have  already 
explained),  but  in  the  fact  that  so  many  insignificant  words,  such  as 
conjunctions,  remain  unaltered  in  all  the  three  Gospels.  Surely,  they 
say,  such  trivial  words  as  these  would  be  the  first  to  disappear  in  oral 
teaching.  Have  we,  however,  any  reason  to  thmk  that  it  would  be  so  ? 
The  human  memory  is  particularly  tenacious  of  connecting  links.  A  man 
who  recites  poetry  would  break  down  if  he  neglected  them.  When  once 
he  has  thorougUy  mastered  his  lesson,  they  become  as  fixed  as  the 
weightier  words.    It  is  only  during  the  process  of  learning,  as  the  records 
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pB^od  from  catechist  to  catechist,  or  by  deliberate  effort,  as  often  in 
St  Lxike's  GoBpel,  that  they  would  be  changed.  Quite  enough  of  them 
We  \)eeii  cliaiiged  to  make  us  suspicious  about  the  use  of  documents. 

If  my  view  of  the  whole  matter  is  right,  the  proper  persons  to  write 

G[C6pels  were  the  catechists,  and  the  natural  thing  for  them  to  write  was 

that  particular  form  of  oral  Gospel  which  had  gradually  grown  up  in 

their  own  Chnrcli,  and  which  they  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  frequently 

lepeating  to  their  pupils.    To  such  persons  the  labour  of  writing  a  Gospel 

irould  be  small.    And  we  may  well  believe,  as  St.  Luke  tells  us,  that  many 

of  them  attempted  the  task.    Why  they  did  not  complete  it,  or  why,  if 

they  did,  their  work  never  gained  general  acceptjance,  we  are  no  longer 

in  a  position  to  examine. 

St.  Mark  was  a  primitive  catechist  of  the  earliest  type,  a  pupil  of 
St  Peter,  and  the  tranislator  into  Greek  of  his  Aramaic  sections.  He  has 
given  us  in  his  Gospel  St.  Peter's  Memoirs,  with  a  very  few  remarks  and 
additions  of  his  own.  Historical  criticism  has  brought  to  light  the  extreme 
value  of  his  Gospel,  as  being  the  nearest  approach  to  St.  Peter's  actual 
teaching. 

Our  First  Gospel  must  have  been  written  by  a  catechist  also.    It  is 

called  the  Gospel  '^according  to  St.  Matthew,"  because  its  distinctive 

feature  is  St.  Matthew's  ^utterances  of  our  Lord,"  which,  however,  are 

not  given  as  St.  Matthew  taught  them,  but  massed  together  into  long 

discourses  or  collections  of  parables  for  the  greater  convenience  of  teaching. 

St.  Peter's  Memoirs,  however,  are  the  backbone  of  this  Gospel  also.    And 

a  considerable  number  of  fragments  from  other  sources  are  embedded  in 

the  nanative,  but  there  is  very  little  comment  or  explanation.   It  is  usual 

to  say  that  this  Gospel  was  intended  for  Jewish  readers  :  it  would  be  truer 

to  say  that  it  had  been  formed  in  a  Jewish  Church.    Where  that  Church 

was  situated  I  do  not  venture  to  assert.    Not  in  Judaea,  for  there  is  no 

local  colouring,  no  additional  geographical  knowledge,  such  as  a  Palestinian 

must  surely  have  contributed.     Moreover,  the  Bev.  Thomas  Bams  points 

oat  to  me  that  the  Holy  Land  is  called  ^'  Syria  "  (Matt.  iv.  24),  which  is 

the  name  of  the  Boman  province  of  which  it  formed  part.    I  infer  that 

some  Greek-speaking  community  within  the  Boman  empire  is  indicated. 

Alexandria  answers  to  the  conditions,  but  I  cannot  at  present  pronounce 

anything  definite.    The  cradle  of  this  Gospel  was  Jerusalem,  but  it  grew 

to  maturity  elsewhere. 

St.  Luke  was  both  a  catechist  and  an  historian.    The  earlier  part  of 
his  Christian  life  was  spent  at  Philippi,  and  it  is  there  that  he  must  have 
fonned  the  main  part  of  his  Gospel,  though  he  had  rare  opportunities  for 
collecting  new  matter  while  he  waited  on  St  Paul  for  two  years  at 
Caasarea.     TTt«  first  two  chapters  are  direct  translations  from  a  written 
doeoment,  the  original  of  which  my  colleague,  the  Bev.  B.  H.  Kennett,  sug- 
gests was  in  New  Hebrew  rather  than  Aramaic.    They  can  be  retranslated 
into  Hebrew  much  more  readily  than  into  Aramaic,  and  Hebrew  was  used 
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by  the  learned  as  Latin  is  still  nsed  in  Uniyersity  life.  St.  Luke  was 
taught  the  Memoirs  of  St.  Peter  when  about  two-thirds  of  them  only  had 
been  composed,  and  thus  his  omissions  are  easily  accounted  for.  Into 
them  he  inserted  such  portions  of  St.  Matthew's  '^  utterances  of  our  Lord  " 
as  reached  him  piecemeal  in  his  distant  home,  finding  places  for  them 
according  to  their  subject-matter  rather  than  by  their  strict  chronology, 
which  he  had  not  the  means  of  discovering.  His  arrangement  of  them, 
therefore,  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  First  Gospel,  and  is  probably  even 
further  remoyed  from  the  true  order.  The  "  third  cycle  "  he  inserted  for 
the  most  part  bodily  into  the  middle  of  his  work,  without  any  attempt  at 
chronological  arrangement.  Finally,  he  interspersed  throughout  his  work 
a  large  number  of  comments  and  historical  notes,  thus  making  his  book 
more  complete  as  a  work  of  art  than  either  of  the  other  Gospels. 

Such,  according  to  the  oral  hypothesis,  was  the  genesis  of  our  three 
Gospels.  It  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  the  time  and  the 
place  of  their  birth.  All  the  overwhelming  difGlculties  about  omissions  and 
variations  in  order  and  language,  which  beset  the  documentary  hypothesis, 
disappear.  The  Gospels  were  written  for  local  use.  In  God's  providence 
they  were  fitted  for  universal  acceptance.  They  were  written  for  the  need 
of  one  generation.  They  have  satisfied  the  requirements  of  sixty.  They 
were  published  anonymously.  Their  authors'  names  we  gather  from 
tradition.  They  rapidly  pudied  their  way  over  the  Christian  world,  not 
by  any  apostolic  edict  or  Church  Council,  but  because  they  commended 
themslves  as  faithful  records  to  the  universal  Christian  conscience.  Out 
of  weakness  they  became  strong. 

The  oral  hypothesis  receives  very  strong  confirmation  from  the 
writings  of  the  earlier  Christian  Fathers.  These  writings  teem  with 
quotations  from  the  Gospel  history,  but  it  is  the  rarest  exception  for 
such  quotations  to  agree  verbatim  with  any  one  of  our  Gospels.  No  doubt 
the  il^athers  quoted  from  memory,  but  even  that  will  not  account  for  the 
facts.  We  hold  that  they  found  it  easier  to  quote  that  oral  Gospel  which 
they  had  learned  in  their  childhood,  rather  than  these  written  Grospels 
which  had  become  the  treasure  of  their  old  age.  Even  though  they  read 
our  four  Gospels  aloud  in  the  Church  services,  their  sermons  and  writings 
were  embellished  with  the  older  reminiscences.  For  every  considerable 
Church  must,  under  the  oral  hypothesis,  have  had  a  tradition  of  its  own, 
differing  both  in  contents  and  wording  from  that  of  other  Churches,  and  in 
particular  exhibiting  much  mixture  and  many  sayings  of  Christ  which 
are  not  in  our  Grospels  at  all. 

Now,  contrast  with  this  simplicity  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
documentary  hypothesis.  And  firdt  its  advocates,  as  far  as  they  venture 
upon  any  definite  statements,  are  at  variance  between  themselves.  One 
school  repudiates  the  catechists,  the  other  gladly  avails  itself  of  their 
teaching.  The  former  school  is  compelled  to  hold,  either  that  the  discourses 
in  St.  Matthew  are  free  inventions,  based  on  a  few  scanty  reminiscences. 
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in  which  case  they  could  hardly  have  gained  the  sanction  of  the  Church 
Catholic ;  or  else  that  certain  documents,  which  have  perished,  were  written 
within  a  few  years  or  eyen  months  of  the  Ascension,  while  the  recollection 
of  our  Lord's  teaching  was  still  fresh.  In  either  case  they  do  not  account 
for  the  diyergence  in  wording  between  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  nor  for 
the  still  wider  varieties  in  Patristic  quotations,  nor  for  the  loss  of  these 
pristine  documents. 

The  other  school  holds,  either  that  a  hypothetical  batch  of  documents 
based  on  oral  tradition  sprang  into  existence  about  a.d.  70,  rapidly  spread 
orer  the  world  so  as  to  reach  all  our  eyangelists,  were  used  as  sources  of 
our  three  Grospels,  and  then  perished,  leaving  no  trace  behind ;  or  else  that 
St  Mark's  GU^spel  alone  was  used  as  a  source  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke, 
oral  tradition  doing  the  rest. 

It  is  here  that  the  problem  becomes  so  complex  as  to  be  the  despair 
of  the  most  able  and  clear-headed  thinkers. 

To  suppose  that  some  of  the  documents  were  in  Aramaic  will  not  do, 
unless,  as  I^fessor  Marshall  holds,  an  oral  Greek  version  accompanied 
them.  The  multitudinous  varieties  in  wording  are  inexplicable  unless 
we  hold,  with  Dr.  Stanton,  that,  if  the  evangelists  had  documents,  they 
dared  not  use  them.  The  circumstances  of  the  time  compelled  them  to 
prefer  the  oral  tradition  which  was  stored  in  their  own  memory,  to  the 
most  venerable  records  by  apostolic  men.  And  if  so,  why  should  we 
postulate  the  existence  of  these  documents  at  all  ?  If  the  memory  of  the 
catechist  supplied  so  much,  why  should  it  not  have  been  equal  to 
everything? 

Let  no  one  think  that  this  is  a  barren  controversy.  Much  depends 
upon  it  in  establishing  the  truth,  the  trustworthiness,  and  the  inspiration 
of  God's  precious  gift  to  the  Church. 


EXPOSITORY   THOUGHT. 

IS  THE  LAST  CLAUSE  OF  JOHN  III  13  GENUINE f 

By  Kev.  a.  Welch. 

Kol  ohMt  km$4$iiKW  tU  rhv  ohpdrW  <«  /lif  6  ix  rod  ohpea^ov  Korafids  6  Ti6t  rov  Mpiiwov 
[4  dir  iv  r^  o^f«i^,  T.R.,  etc. 

''And  no  man  hath  aaoended  into  heaven,  but  He* that  deacended  ont  of  heaven  ia  the 
fionof  man." 

The  question  before  us  is  one  of  special  interest,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  special  difficulty.  We  have  indicated  our  opinion  by  leaving  the 
elanse  untranslated.  Whether  that  opinion  is  well  or  ill  founded  must  be 
decided  by  the  reader.  We  have  four  classes  of  authorities  to  examine. 
^1)  Thooe  which  present  the  clause  as  it  stands  in  the  Textus  Beceptus, 
^rhich  18  that  exhibited  at  the  top  of  this  paper.    (2)  That  which  reads, 
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6  Iv  T^  ovpavc^.  (3)  Those  which  read,  6  cSv  Ik  rov  oupavoO.  (4)  And 
those  which  omit  the  clause  altogether.  The  trial  of  strength  is  really 
between  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  classes.  The  only  undoubted 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  second  is  the  Grospel  Lectionary  44.  The  idea 
that  it  was  the  original  reading  of  Codex  A  rests,  as  we  hope  to  show,  on 
no  evidence  whatever.  The  reading  of  the  third  class  is  supported  by 
the  cursives  80  and  88.  To  these  we  are  now  able  to  add  the  recently 
discovered  Sinaitic  Syriac  palimpsest  of  the  Gospels.  This  manuscript  has 
the  preposition  '^from"  in  its  full  separate  form.  The  fact  is  interesting 
and  suggestive,  but  it  does  not  alter  our  position  that  the  decision  must 
be  in  favour  of  either  the  first  or  the  fourth  class  of  authorities. 

The  rules  of  grammar  are  not  to  be  forgotten  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 
It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  our  translation  entirely  satisfies  these 
rules.  We  do  not  need  to  justify  the  supplying  of  cWf.  And  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  what  necessity  the  translators  of  1611  and  the  Bevisers 
of  1881  saw  for  the  supplementary  word  ''even."  It  is  in  no  way  necessary 
to  the  sense,  and  only  serves  to  obscure  a  well-known  Greek  idiom.  Our 
translation  is  the  natural  one,  according  to  the  Greek  'wwa  loqttendi.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  grammar  is  concerned,  the  verse  comes  to  a  legitimate 
termination  with  the  word  ''  man."  If  the  clause  was  not  added  by  John, 
its  addition  since  was  not  called  for  to  meet  any  grammatical  difficulty. 
Its  presence  in  the  text  may  be  due  to  some  supposed  logical  necessity. 
When  we  read  over  the  verse  without  the  last  clause,  there  is  a  feeling  as 
if  the  protasis  and  apodosis  did  not  perfectly  balance.  We  expect  a  more 
explicit  assertion  in  the  apodosis  than  we  actually  find.  Westcott  and 
Hort  suggest  that  the  clause  was  probably  introduced  to  correct  any 
misunderstanding  that  might  arise  out  of  the  position  of  ava/3^/3i|Kcv  as 
coming  before  Karafiag.  The  feeling  to  which  we  have  referred  is  very 
much  relieved  when  we  remember  that  €t  iiri  does  not  introduce  a  directly 
negative  or  exceptive  proposition.  It  prepares  us  rather  for  a  qualification 
of  the  statement  which  preceded  it.  In  this  case  it  gives  us  to  understand 
that,  while  no  man  has  ascended  into  heaven  to  ascertain  God's  mind  and 
will,  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  has  become  incarnate  to  reveal  to  us  all 
that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know. 

The  addition  of  the  clause  makes  the  verse  look  like  an  ill-patched 
garment.  It  introduces  a  contradiction  to  the  clause  which  states  that 
Christ  came  down  from  heaven.  Our  Lord  nowhere  else  speaks  of  Himself 
as  being  in  heaven  while  He  tabernacled  upon  earth.  But  those  who 
plead  for  the  retention  of  the  clause  use  as  one  of  their  strong  dogmatic 
arguments  that  it  furnishes  a  remarkable  proof  of  ova  Lord's  Divinity. 
While  He  was  on  earth,  we  are  told,  He  was  also,  through  His  Divine 
nature,  at  the  same  time,  in  heaven.  How  can  such  an  exposition  be 
harmonized  with  such  words  as  these  ? — John  vi.  62,  "  What,  then,  if  ye 
should  behold  the  Son  of  man  ascending  where  He  was  before  ?  "  (John 
XX.  17) ;  ''  Jesus  saith  to  her,  Touch  Me  not^  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended 
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to  the  Father."  But,  farther,  if  we  accept  the  claufie,  and  construe  the 
yezse  as  our  English  versionis  do,  we  have  no  definite  yerb  in  the  apodosis. 
^Ov  is  a  participle,  introducing  an  assumption,  but  not  containing  a  defitdte 
proposition.  Our  versionis  get  oyer  this  difficulty  a/pparetUlyi  but  not  r^hf, 
by  translating,  ^  who  is  in  heayen."  A  participial  clause,  without  a  definite 
yerb,  cannot  be  treated  in  this  way.  The  literal  rendering  is,  ''who  [or, 
'  He  who '],  being  in  heayen."  This  leayes  the  yerse  hanging  in  the  air. 
We  do  not  see  how  this  grammatical  difficulty  can  be  oyercome  by  those 
who  accept  the  words  of  the  clause  in  question.  This  clause  should  haye 
been  followed  by  some  definite  yerb  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  grammar. 
The  following  cases  illustrate  what  we  mean:  John  L  18,  "The  only 
begotten  Son  which  is  (6  c5v)  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared 
Him ; "  John  yi.  46,  ''  He  which  is  (6  cSv)  from  God,  He  hath  seen  th^ 
Father ; "  John  yiiL  47, ''  He  that  is  of  God  (6  tSv  Ik  rod  Gcov)  heafeth  the 
words  of  God ; "  John  zyiii  37, ''  Eyery  one  that  is  of  the  truth  (irdg  6  iSv 
f  K  riic  aXvOfla^)  heareth  My  yoice."  Such  examples  might  easily  haye  been 
multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  We  haye  confined  ourselyes  exclusiyely 
to  John's  Gospel,  in  case  it  should  be  thought  that  there  is  anything  in 
this  eyangelist's  style  inconsistent  with  the  position  we  haye  tak^n  up» 
The  rules  of  grammar,  and  the  laws  of  thought  alike,  require  a  definite 
yerb  after  6  cSy.  We  do  not,  of  course,  object  to  the  translation  of  6  (2v  by 
**  be  who  is  "  when  a  definite  yerb  follows ;  but  as  there  is  no  such  yerb  in 
the  present  case,  we  regard  the  rendering  of  our  English  yersions  as 
illegitimate.  We  go  further,  and  say  that,  if  we  retain  the  clause,  the 
yeise  cannot  be  translated  grammatically.  From  all  this  we  infer  that  the 
words  in  dispute  could  not  haye  proceeded  from  John's  pen,  who  is  neyer 
guilty  of  a  glaring  grammatical  inaccuracy  of  this  kind.  They  haye  all 
the  appearance  of  haying  been  subsequently  imported  into  the  text,  and 
in  utter  disregard  of  grammatical  rule.  They  were  probably  put  in  the 
margin  of  some  early  exemplar,  whose  pious  possessor  wished  to  express 
his  belief  in  our  Lord's  ascension,  but  who  had  no  thought  of  adapting  hiei 
words  to  the  apostle's  construction,  or  any  desire  to  haye  them  regarded  aa 
of  sacred  authority.  The  grammatical  form  of  the  clause  stamps  it  with 
suspicion,  to  say  the  yery  least. 

L  The  external  eyidence  in  support  of  the  clause  is  furnished  at 
great  length  by  Tischendorf,  Scriyener,  and  Burgon,  who  proceed  upon 
the  fallacious  principle  of  counting  authorities  without  weighing  them. 
Scriyener  says,  **  The  clause  is  contained  in  A,  E,  G,  H,  E,  M,  S,  U,  Y,. 
r.  A,  A,  n,  and  in  all  cursiyes  saye  one."  Burgon  is  more  minute,  '*  It 
is  found  in  eyery  manuscript  in  the  world,  except  fiye  of  bad  character — 
is  recognized  by  aU  the  Latin  and  all  the  Syriac  yersions,  as  well  as 
by  the  Coptic,  ^thiopic,  Georgian,  and  Armenian — ^is  either  quoted  or 
insisted  upon  by  Origen,  Hippolytus,  Athanasius, .  Didymus,  Ajduraatea 
the  Persian,  Basil  the  Great,  Epiphanius,  Nonnus,  pseudo«Dionysius 
Alex.,  Eustathius ;  by  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  Cyril,  each  four  times ; 
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by  Paulns,  Bishop  of  Emesa,  Theodoras  Mops.,  Amphilochius,  Seyeros, 
Theodoras  Heracl.,  Basilius  CiL,  Cosmasy  John  Damascene^  in  three  places ; 
and  four  other  ancient  Greek  writers,  besides  Ambrose,  Novatian,  Hilary, 
Lucifer,  Yictorinus,  Jerome,  Cassian,  Yigilius,  Zeno,  Marius,  Maximus 
Tanr.,  Capreolus,  Augustine,  etc."  We  have  not  noted  the  references 
which  Burgon  gives  to  the  works  of  the  different  ecclesiastical  writers  here 
mentioned.  This  would  have  occupied  too  much  of  our  space.  They  are 
all  given  at  the  foot  of  p.  133  of  The  BevtBton  Bemaed — three  articles 
reprinted  from  the  Quarterly  Review.  We  have  given  this  evidence  in 
full,  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  unfairness. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  into  a  full  analysis  of  all  this 
evidence.  The  versions  are  the  most  difficult  to  dispose  of.  Some  of 
them  must  have  been  made  within  two  hundred  years  of  John's  death. 
But  Griesbach,  in  his  8ymbolm  Critiemy  makes  some  remarks  which  go  to 
show  that  they  may  not  carry  with  them  so  much  critical  weight  after  all. 
He  asserts  that  the  manuscripts  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Western  recensions 
(according  to  his  classification)  were  grossly  corrapted  in  the  age  imme- 
diately succeeding  that  of  the  apostles ;  and  that  those  which  he  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  bore  evidences  of  being  corrupted  on  every  page  by 
marginal  scholia  and  interpolations  of  the  Fathers,  and  contained  innu* 
merable  and  very  serious  errors.  The  recently  discovered  Syriac  palimpsest 
supports  Griesbach's  remarks  in  a  remarkable  manner.  From  what  has 
reached  the  public  in  connexion  with  this  interesting  manuscript,  it  would 
appear  that  the  translator  has  taken  great  liberties  with  the  words  of  the 
sacred  penmen.  The  clause  which  we  are  discussing,  if  it  stood  in  the 
copy  which  he  used,  was  tampered  with  by  him.  Instead  of  making  it 
contradictory  to  the  first  clause  of  the  apodosis,  he  makes  it  a  meaningless 
repetition  of  that  clause.  We  do  not,  therefore,  feel  called  upon  to  accept, 
without  question,  the  evidence  of  these  ancient  versions. 

Scrivener  quotes  Codex  A  in  support  of  the  clause.  We  are  not 
satisfied  that  we  have  here  the  words  of  the  original  scribe.  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  what  was  originally  written  has  been  erased,  and  the 
words  of  the  clause,  as  they  now  stand,  substituted  in  its  stead.  The 
British  Museum  authorities  have  published  a  beautiful  photographic 
impression  of  the  New  Testament  portion  of  this  most  valuable  manu- 
script. Our  examination  of  two  different  copies  of  this  impression  aJt  this 
passage  has  revealed  to  us  some  important  and  interesting  facts.  The 
clause  reads,  6  wv  iv  tQ  ov'^vi^ — oiY>av^  being  contracted  in  this  way, 
evidently  to  avoid  encroaching  too  much  on  the  margin.  The  evidence 
of  erasure  extends  &om  the  right-hand  side  of  6  to  the  marginal  line, 
the  letters  w^  being  clear  and  distinct,  and  showing  that  they  were 
written  on  a  part  of  the  parchment  which  had  not  been  interfered  with  by 
erasing.  The  o  is  normal  in  shape ;  the  U)  leans  considerably  towards  the 
left  hand,  and  thus  occupies  more  space  than  usual.  The  N,  when  care* 
fully  examined,  shows  signs  of  having  been  originally  a  K.    There  are 
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dear  traces  of  the  tipper  slanting  stroke,  and  what  now  constitutes  the 
slanting  stroke  of  the  N  begins  about  half-way  down  the  left-hand 
upright  stroke,  contrary  to  the  scribes'  usual  way  of  writing  that  letter. 
There  is  thus  not  a  particle  of  warrant  for  the  generally  received  opinion 
that  the  original  scribe  wrote  the  clause  as  it  now  stands,  inadvertently 
omitting  <5v,  and  having  to  erase  what  he  had  written  to  get  this  word 
inserted.     The  evidence  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that,  as  the 
manuscript  originally  stood,  it  contained  a  reading  totally  different  from 
any  one  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us.      The  examination  of  the 
passage,  as  presented  in  the  photographic  copies,  took  us  so  much  by 
surprise  that  we  distrusted  our  own  eyesight,  and  asked  two  intelligent, 
sharp-sighted  librarians,  who  Imew  nothing  of  Greek,  and  who  could, 
therefore,  be  under  no  bias,  what  they  saw  in  the  clause.    Without  any 
prompting,  they  at  once  detected  the  facts  which  we  have  set  down. 
We  then  began  to  consider  what  those  facts  pointed  to,  and  we  found  it 
impossible  to  resist  the  conjecture  that  the  original  writing  was  iori  kq} 
rov  Ofov.^    The  c  in  l<nl  was,  of  course,  as  an  uncial,  written  e.     The 
erasure  of  the  horizontal  stroke  would  not  affect  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  letter,  but  only  the  right-hand  one.     The  whole  word,  ecTI,  written 
in  uncials,  would  just  fill  up  the  space  till  we  come  to  the  N  of  U)N, 
which,  we  have  said,  bears  traces  of  having  originally  been  a  K.    We 
have  nothing  to  go  upon  in  conjecturing  that  K^I  TOY  9€0Y  com- 
pleted the  Terse,  except  the  traces  of  a  K  and  the  extreme  probability 
that  a  scribe,  wishing  to  make  the  Divinity  of  Christ  plain,  would  so  write, 
thinking  that  the  words  had  been  omitted  from  the  copy  which  he  used, 
or  at  all  events  should  have  been  there.    The  words,  itrri  icac  rov  GeoO, 
written  in  uncials,  would  just  $11  up  the  space  to  the  marginal  line, 
without  trenching  on  the  margin ;  and  so  we  account  for  the  last  two 
letters  of  ovpavC^  giving  no  evidence  of  erasure.     If  this  way  of  account- 
ing for  the  fiEfccts  which  Codex  A  presents  be  the  true  one,  then  we 
have  succeeded  in  laying  bare  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  process  by  which  this 
passage  has  been  corrupted.   No  one  can  say  this  is  not  at  least  a  plausible 
account  of  the  facts.    It  rounds  off  the  verse  with  a  definite  verb,  the 
want  of  which  appears  to  have  been  a  stumbling-block  to  many,  and 
seems  to  supply  the  matter  necessary  to  balance  the  protasis  and  apodosis. 
Whether  the  alteration  of  the  clause  was  made  by  the  original  scribe,  or 
by  some  other  hand,  we  are  not  expert  enough  to  be  able  to  give  an 
opioion.     Sut  what  we  have  said  is,  we  think,  enough  to  make  us  hesitate 
in  accepting  the  clause  as  it  stands  as  being  the  original  words  of  the 
Codex,  with  the  omitted  isv  inserted. 

Of  the  other  imcials  enumerated  by  Scrivener,  C  is  regarded  by 
experts  as  belonging  to  the  fifth  century,  E  and  A  to  the  seventh  or 
eighth,  the  rest  to  the  ninth  or  tenth.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  these 
manuscripts  do  not  carry  with  them  overwhelming  weight  on  the  score 

>  Poisibly  ecov  was  contracted  to  ev,  as  ia  yer.  18. 
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of  antiquity.  The  cursives  are  not  enumerated,  but  they  can  hardly 
claim  greater  authority  than  the  uncials. 

Then  it  would  be  easy  to  over-estimate  the  testimony  of  the  eccle- 
siastical writers  referred  to.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  never  troubled 
themselves  about  critical  questions.  Finding  the  clause  as  a  current 
gloss  in  the  Churches  in  early  times,  many  might  introduce  it  into  their 
sermons  and  writings  without  looking  very  carefully  to  see  whether  it 
was  in  their  manuscript  or  not.  There  are  similar  glosses  current  in 
the  present  day,  and  we  can  well  believe  that  many  who  use  them,  if 
sitting  down  to  write,  would  transfer  them  to  their  pages,  in  the  belief  that 
they  were  genuine  Scripture.  This  was  far  more  likely  to  happen  in 
primitive  times,  when  there  were  few  facilities  for  reference.  Griesbach 
warns  us  against  placing  too  much  reliance  upon  the  remains  of  Origen 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  We  cannot  be  sure  that  the  Latin  of  Bufinus 
is  correct,  and  Griesbach  says  that  the  copies  from  which  Origen  quoted 
were  not  always  reliable.  As  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Westcott  and  Hort 
charge  Aubert,  his  editor,  with  inserting  the  clause  in  question  into  the 
text  which  he  printed  in  1638 ;  and  they  add  that  tnis  is  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  Aubert  has  taken  liberties  with  his  author.  If  any  one 
will  take  the  trouble  to  turn  up  Cyril's  Commentary  on  John,  in  The 
Library  of  the  Fathers^  at  ch.  iii.  13,  he  will  find  that,  while  the  clause  is 
printed  in  the  text,  not  a  word  is  said  of  it  in  the  exposition.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  words  were  not  before  Cyril  when 
he  wrote  his  Commentary,  and  that  Aubert  must  have  inserted  them  on 
his  own  authority.  Subsequent  editors  have  copied  Aubert  slavishly. 
Then  it  seems  hardly  fair  to  mention  Nonnus  as  an  authority  on  such 
a  question.  A  metrical  paraphrase  of  John's  Gospel  in  Greek  by  him  is 
the  source  of  this  reading.  Burgon  was  too  much  of  a  partisan  to  be 
followed  with  implicit  trust. 

Scrivener  attempts  to  defend  the  clause  by  appealing  to  the  critical 
rule,  that  the  more  difficult  reading  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  simpler  one. 
But  this  rule  cannot  apply  here.  He  says  the  clause  is -doubtless  difficult ; 
but  where  is  the  simpler  reading  which  any  one  proposes  to  substitute  for 
it  ?  The  question  really  is  between  this  reading  and  none  at  alL  No 
critic  in  modern  times,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  dreams  of  accepting  either 
of  the  readings  which  we  have  classified  as  (3)  and  (4). 

AKord  appeals,  in  support  of  the  clause,  to  ch.  i.  18,  "The  only 
begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared 
Him."  We  fail  to  see  the  appropriateness  of  the  appeal.  John  speaks 
there  of  the  ascended  Christ.  He  has  gone  back  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Father — uq  tov  koXttov  tow  l[arp6Q.  The  phrase  is  a  pregnant  one. 
In  this  passage  with  which  we  are  now  dealing  Christ  is  speaking  of 
Himself  as  still  on  earth.    There  is  no  parallel  between  the  two  passages. 

II.  The  evidence  against  the  clause  is  given  with  considerable  fulness 
by  Westcott  and  Hort.    Of  the  uncials  they  specify  K,  B,  L,  T^ ;  of  the 
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coisiyes  they  can  adduce  only  number  33^  which,  however,  has  earned 
the  honourable  distinction  of  being  called  ^'  queen  of  the  cursives.'*  ^  Of 
versions  they  mention  the  Memphitic  and  the  best  JSthiopic  Codex.  Of 
ecclesiastical  writers  they  name  Cyril  of  Alexandria's  Commentary  on 
the  passage,  referred  to  above. 

A  second  branch  of  the  evidence  adduced  by  Westcott  and  Hort 

consists  of  proof  of  their  statement  that  many  quotations  of  ver.  13  stop 

short  at  roO  avdpwTrov,  and  that  it  is  morally  certain  that  most  of  them 

would  have  included  0  &v  iv  rep  ovpdvQ  if  it  had  stood'  in  the  copies  which 

the  writers  used.^  They  instance  Origen  on  Proverbs,  110  of  Tischendorf  s 

edition ;  the  Latin  fragment  by  the  same  writer  on  Isaiah,  and  Eusebius, 

in  two  places.    (Tischendorf  teUs  us  these  references  are  to  the  work  on 

Psalms,  403,  and  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History ^  82.)    They  refer  to  Adamant 

in  Origen's  Worhsy  L  855.    (Is  not  Adamant  another  name  for  Origen 

himself?)     They  mention  also  The  Heresiee  of  Epiphanius,  487,  911. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  both  in  his  letter  to  Cledonius,  87,  and  in  that 

to  Nectarius,  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Constantinople,  168 ;  Didymus 

on  the  Acts,  in  Cramer's  Catenss^  vol.  iiL  p.  41,  Oxon.,  1838,  whidi  we 

have  verified.    They  give,  in  brackets,  an  cdtemative  reference,  "  =  1657 

HL"     (Does  this  mean  some  passage  in  Migne's  Patrohgia  Orxcaf) 

Then  they  adduce  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Against  the  ApoUinarians,  6 ;  the 

spurious  writings  of  Pope  Julius  of  Eome,  119  lag.  (?  edited  by  Lagarde). 

We  are  told  that  there  are  thirteen  places  in  Cyril's  writings  in  which 

the  clause  would  with  moral  certainty  have  been  quoted  ^  if  Cyril  had 

found  it  in  the  copy  which  he  used.    We  are  next  invited,  in  brackets, 

to  consult  E.  P.  Pusey  on  Cyril's  Scholia  de  Incamatione  Unigeniti,  p.  128. 

Then  we  have  Jerome  on  Eph.  iv.  10 ;  and,  lastly,  Ephraem  Syrus,  as 

represented  by  the  Armenian  translation  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Dia- 

tessaron  of  Tatian,  168,  187, 189. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any  fair  reader  that  this  furnishes  a  very 
powerful  argument  for  the  excision  of  the  clause  from  the  text,  especially 
if  we  take  into  consideration  the  strong  internal  evidence  which  we  have 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  In  the  hands  of  a  special  pleader 
like  Burgon,  if  he  had  held  a  brief  for  this  side  of  the  question,  it  would 
have  been  made  to  appear  unanswerable.  We  attach  all  the  more  weight 
to  this  evidence  when  we  think  of  the  calm  and  dispassionate  manner 
in  which  Westcott  and  Hort  present  it. 

Scrivener  and  Burgon  make  attempts  to  discredit  this  evidence,  in 
a  way  which  does  not  seem  to  us  to  do  them  much  credit.    Scrivener  tries 

*  Westcott  and  Hort  say  that  C  and  D  aie  defeotiTe  here.    Scrivener  adds  F  to  these. 

*  We  here  fill  in  the  somewhat  severe  contractions  of  Westcott  and  Hort  to  the  hest  of 
<nir  ability.  We  cannot  guarantee  absolute,  but  only  approximate,  accuracy.  Writing  in  the 
pronnoes,  we  have  not  had  the  facUities  for  reference  which  the  contractions  of  Westcott  and 
Hort  zeqnire.    We  wish  they  had  been  a  little  more  liberal  with  their  information. 

*  Westcott  iSpedkef'B  CovMnentary  on  John)  refezs  us  to  Pusey's  Oyril^  vii.  1,  Pref. 

pagexz. 
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to  damage  the  testimony  of  M,  B,  and  L  by  saying  that  they  read  in 
ch.  L  18y  /lovoyevrc  Oco^*  This  appeal  to  the  oiium  theologieum  seems 
strangely  unworthy  of  so  great  a  man.  Burgon  brands  the  five  manu- 
scripts  which  exclude  the  clause  as  of  bad  character.  This  cannot  be 
called  fair  criticism,  and  we  do  not  think  the  learned  world  will  endorse 
this  ex  parte  judgment.  If  you  condemn  these  five  manuscripts  as  bad, 
where,  we  ask,  are  the  good  ones  to  be  found  ?  We  think  we  have  shown 
that  A  has  been  tampered  with  since  leaving  the  hand  of  the  original 
scribe.  No  expert  has  given  evidence  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  clause 
was  inserted  in  that  codex. 

Burgon  says,  '*  Since  we  have  proved  that  Origen  and  Didymus,. 
Epiphanius  and  Cyril,  Ambrose  and  Jerome  reeognize.the  words  in  dispute, 
of  what  possible  textual  significancy  can  it  be  if  presently  (because  it  is 
sufficient  for  their  purpose)  the  same  Fathers  are  observed  to  quote 
St  John  iii.  13  no  further  than  down  to  the  words,  *  Son  of  man '  ?  "  The 
answer  to  this  is  that  they  may  be  quoting  loosely  and  recording  a  popular 
gloss  in  the  one  case,  while  in  the  other  they  are  adhering  to  the  words 
of  the  codex  before  them.  Again,  he  says,  "  Origen,  Eusebius,  Proclus, 
Ephraem  Syrus,  Jerome,  Marius,  where  they  are  only  insisting  on  the 
doctrinal  significancy  of  the  earlier  words,  naturally  end  their  quotation 
at  this  place."  This  argument  will  hardly  hold  water.  The  great  reasou 
given  for  the  retention  of  the  clause  is  its  doctrinal  significancy.  Authors 
writing  with  a  doctrinal  object,  if  they  had  occasion  to  quote  this  thirteenth 
verse  at  all,  would  certainly  have  quoted  the  clause  in  question  if  it  had 
stood  in  their  copies.  The  climax  of  false  argumentation  is  reached  when 
Burgon  says,  ''The  two  Gregories,  writing  against  the  ApoUinarian 
heresy,  of  course  quoted  the  verse  no  further  than  ApoUinaris  himself  was 
accustomed  (for  his  heresy)  to  adduce  it."  There  was  nothing  in  ApoUin- 
arianism  to  induce  its  author  to  omit  the  clause  in  question,  if  it  had  stood 
in  the  copy  which  he  used.  The  conclusion  seems  indisputable  that  neither 
the  Gregories  nor  Apollinaris  knew  anything  of  it. 

The  view  which  we  have  sought  to  support  is  that  which  Tischendorf 
accepted  in  his  Synopsis  Evangelica,  published  in  1864.  He  has  since 
repudiated  it — ^we  think  on  very  insufficient  grounds.  We  are  glad  to 
find  ourselves  in  the  company  of  such  competent  judges  as  the  late 
Professor  Milligan  and  Westcott  and  Hort.  After  all  that  has  been  said, 
it  seems  plain  that  it  is  much  easier  to  account  for  its  insertion,  if  not 
written  by  John,  than  for  its  omission,  if  it  really  came  from  the  pen  of  the 
sacred  writer.  Scrivener's  concluding  words,  in  his  note  on  the  passage^ 
are  an  outrage  on  critical  intelligence.  He  says  that  the  manuscripts 
which  exclude  the  clause  are  convicted  "  of  the  deliberate  suppression  of 
one  of  the  most  mysterious,  yet  one  of  the  most  glorious,  glimpses 
afforded  to  us  in  Scripture  of  the  Saviour  on  the  side  of  His  Proper 
Divinity." 
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OTENJEL. 

By  Bev.  W.  J.  Deans,  M.A* 

Among   the   judges  of  Israel  there  are  many  with  whose  deeds  and 
diaiacters  we  aire  familiar.    Eli,  Samson,  Jephthah,  Gideon,  Deborah  and 
Barak,  are  well  known,  and  their  lives  and  actions  have  been  discussed 
and  illustTated  m  many  books  and  by  many  authors.    There  are  others, 
howeyer,  wlio  are  possessed  of  marked  characteristics,  and  who  exercised 
a  notable  infiuenoe  upon  their  country's  history,  that  are  less  recognized, 
Wild  have  met  with  too  scant  notice  at  the  hands  of  students  of  the  Bible. 
As  an  example  of  such,  we  may  adduce  Othniel,  the  deliyerer  of  Israel 
from  the  yoke  of  Chushan-Bishathaim.    His  name  means  **  Lion  of  God,'' 
ttid  he  may  be  well  considered  a  type  of  *^  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  " 
who  delivers  Israel  from  its  enemies.    The  period  in  which  he  attained 
to  eminence  was  during  the  second  generation  after  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.     His  father  was  Kenaz,  a  younger  brother  of  Caleb,  the  famous 
comrade  of  Joshua.    This  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  his  parentage,  but  the  matter  has  always  been  a  difSculty. 
The  English  Version  shows  the  ambiguity  at  once,  giving,  '^  Othniel  the 
son  of  Eenaz,  Caleb's  younger  brother  "  (Josh.  xv.  27 ;  Judg.  L  13 ;  iii.  9). 
The  question  is  whether  ^^ brother"  is  in  apposition  with  Othniel,  or  with 
Senaz.     Of  course,  in  a  classical  language  there  could  be  no  doubt  about 
the  syntax.    Thus  the  Latin  Vulgate  has,  ^  Othniel,  filius  Cenez,  frater 
Caleb  junior."    Of  the  Septuagint,  the  chief  uncials  present,  To9ovii\\ 
vcoc  Kcv^^  aSeX^oS  XoXs/B;   but  the  Alexandrian  renders  in  one  place 
(Jndg.  L  13),  Kcvix  oScX^oc  XaXej3,  though  in  the  two  other  passages  it 
fetains  aZkX^ov.     Fagninus  and  Montanus  translate,  ^'Hothniel,  filius 
Ohenaz,  fratris  Caleb  minoris."    Nothing  can  be  determined  from  the 
Hebrew  text,  which,  in  fact,  is  patient  of  either  rendering.    But  against 
the  Vulgate  translation  we  have  two  difficulties  arrayed,  one  genealogical 
and  one  chronological.    If  Othniel  is  Caleb's  brother,  how  is  he  son  of 
Kenaz  ?    Caleb's  father  is  named  Jephunneh  (Numb.  xiiL  6),  and  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  Caleb's  mother  was  twice  married, 
and  that  Caleb  and  Othniel  were  half-brothers.    In  the  genealogical  list 
•of  1  Chron.  iv.  13  Othniel  is  named  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Eenaz.    The 
difficulty  is  imsatisfactorily  met  by  conjecturing  that  ^^  son  of  Kenaz  "  is 
equivalent  to  ^*  Kenizzite,"  the  appellation  of  the  Edomitish  tribe  to  which 
Jephunneh's  family  originally  belonged,  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
incorporated  with  Judah.    But  why  should  Othniel  be  specially  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  this  clan,  when  Caleb's  descent  was  exactly  the  same 
(Josh.  xiv.  14)  ?     We  lay  no  stress  on  the  fact  that,  if  Othniel  is  Caleb's 
{brother,  he  is  represented  as  marrying  his  own  niece;   such  a  union,. 
howeYet  repugnant  to  our  feelings  and  opposed  to  Christian  regulations, 
heias  not  actually  forbidden  by  Mosaic  Law.    But  it  seems  to  be  most 
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probable  that  Kenaz  was  Caleb's  brother^  and  Otiimel  the  latter*s  nephew. 
This  conclusion  is  supported  by  chronological  considerations. 

It  was  in  punishment  of  defection  from  Jehovah  and  lapses  into 
idolatry  and  general  laxity,  that  various  heathen  nations  and  tribes  were 
permitted  to  harass  and  oppress  the  Israelites  after  they  had  won  partial 
possession  of  Canaan.  But  this  apostasy  and  indolence  did  not  conunence 
till  after  the  death  of  Joshua  and  the  elders  that  outlived  him.  Joshua 
died  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  ten;  Caleb,  probably,  was  not  much 
younger;  and  the  elder  men  could  not  have  lived  more  than  teu  or  a 
dozen  years  longer.  If  Othniel  was  Caleb's  brother,  he  may  have  been 
ten  years  younger  than  he ;  this  would  make  him  a  hundred  years  old  at 
Joshua's  death,  and  so  would  contradict  the  restriction  as  to  the  age  of 
those  allowed  to  enter  Canaan  (Numb.  xiv.  29).  Give  fifteen  years  for 
the  development  and  punishment  of  the  national  apostasy,  and  we  have 
Othniel  an  old  man  of  a  hundred  and  fifteen  at  the  time  of  the  Mesopo* 
tamian  invasion,  acting  as  deliverer  of  his  nation  after  eight  years  of 
thraldom,  and  as  judge  for  forty  years  more.  This  would  maJke  him  more 
than  a  hundred  and  sixty  at  his  death.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such 
calculation  is  erroneous,  and  we  are  thus  reduced  to  adopt  the  other  alter* 
native,  to  which  we  have  already  been  led.  As  Caleb's  brother's  son^ 
Othniel  may  well  have  been  not  more  than  forty  years  old  at  the  time  of 
Joshua's  death,  and  to  have  survived  the  great  leader  by  thirty  years^ 
taking  the  forty  years  of  his  judgeship  to  be  stated  in  round  numbers^ 
and  not  to  be  pressed  as  exactly  accurate. 

The  first  appearance  of  Othniel  in  Scripture  is  as  the  captor  of  Eirjath<- 
Sepher  (^^  Book-City  "),  afterwards  called  Debir,  a  town  assigned  in  the 
distribution  to  his  uncle  Caleb,  but  still  occupied  by  its  old  inhabitants* 
Joshua,  indeed,  had  conquered  it  and  slain  its  king  and  people  (Josh.  x. 
39),  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  detach  a  force  to  retain  it,  and  on  his 
departure  it  had  been  repeopled  by  the  natives.  Situated  about  twelve 
miles  south-west  of  Hebron,  a  frontier  stronghold  commanding  the  roads 
from  Egypt  and  the  desert,  it  had,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  various 
names  which  it  bore,  a  curious  and  eventful  history.  It  was  called  not  only 
Kirjath-Sepher,  but  also  Kirjath-Sannah  ("Town  of  Thorns"  or  "of  Palms ")> 
and  Debir("aBecess,"  or  as  Jerome  renders,  "an  Oracle").  This  last  name  is 
the  term  used  to  denote  the  holiest  place  of  Solomon's  temple  (1  Kings  vi.  5). 
From  these  appellations  we  gather  that  Eirjath-Sepher  was  once  a  seat  of 
learning,  a  home  of  Canaanite  culture,  and  the  site  of  a  celebrated  oracle* 
Its  modem  representative  is  the  village  of  DhalieTiyeh^  where  recent 
excavations  have  shown  traces  of  strong  fortifications  and  dwellings 
extending  over  a  large  area,  and  indicating  a  large  and  populous  city.  It 
was  important  that  the  Israelites  should  regain  possession  of  the  place,  not 
only  as  being  of  itself  a  fair  and  strong  town,  but  also  as  being  the  head 
of  a  certain  confederacy  of  cities,  whose  allegiance  depended  upon  the 
action  and  fate  of  the  capital.    Caleb  perceived  the  necessity  of  promptness 
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in  this  juncture,  and  in  order  to  stimulate  the  ardour  of  his  soldiers  in  the 
attack,  he  promised  to  give  his  daughter  Achsah  in  marriage  to  the  warrior 
who  succeeded  in  capturing  it.  She  was  a  maiden  doubtless  of  pre- 
eminent beauty,  and  many  had  aspired  to  her  hand.  She  was  also,  as  we 
see  from  her  subsequent  actions,  one  possessed  of  a  large  share  of  prudence 
and  worldly  wisdom,  and  her  dower  was  large  and  valuable.  Othniel,  her 
oousin,  knew  and  loved  her,  and  determined  to  win  her  for  himself.  Such 
an  offer  as  that  of  her  father  was  made  by  Saul  at  the  challenge  of  Goliath, 
when  the  guerdon  was  won  by  David ;  so  David  himself  promised  to  give 
the  generalship  of  the  army  to  the  hero  who  should  first  smite  the  Jebusites, 
and  conferred  the  office  on  his  nephew  Joab,  who  bravely  fulfilled  the  con- 
dition. Fired  by  loye,  and  eager  to  distinguish  himself,  Othniel,  now  a 
man  of  mature  age,  led  a  chosen  band  of  comrades  against  the  city.  The 
details  of  the  attack  are  not  narrated,  but  it  was  successfuL  Nothing 
conld  withstand  the  impetuous  assault  of  soldiers  who  were  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  Lord,  and  had  full  confidence  in  their  leader.  The  city  was 
taken,  and  Othniel  received  his  promised  reward.  And  now  occurred  an 
incident  which  gives  an  insight  into  the  characters  of  the  two  chief 
actors.  The  wedding  duly  took  place  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of 
the  time.  Othniel,  accompanied  by  a  cavalcade  of  friends,  went  to  Caleb's 
house  at  Hebron,  to  bring  his  bride  to  his  own  house,  probably  at  Debir. 
Achsah  had  received  from  her  father  as  dowry  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Negeb, 
which  faced  the  south,  and,  like  most  of  that  district,  was  wholly  destitute 
of  water.  The  astute  maiden  was  not  satisfied  with  this  possession,  and 
determined  to  obtain  from  her  father  a  field  better  fitted  for  cultivation. 
She  had  set  her  heart  on  a  certain  valley  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  was 
blessed  with  a  quite  phenomenal  supply  of  water.  Here,  at  El-Dilbeh, 
is  found  a  considerable  brook  which  never  dries  up  under  summer  heat, 
and  both  higher  up  the  glen  and  lower  down  gush  forth  many  perennial 
springs — ^'the  upper  and  nether  springs" — which  gave  to  the  region  an 
nnnsual  fertility.  Achsah  urged  her  young  husband  to  ask  this  ''  field  '* 
of  her  father,  now  that  his  feelings  were  deeply  excited  in  favour  of  the 
young  couple.  Othniel,  however,  could  not  be  induced  to  make  the 
request  Like  all  high-spirited  men,  he  did  not  like  to  put  himself  under 
an  obligation ;  he  could  not  beg  a  favour.  The  reward  of  his  prowess 
ficeely  offered,  he  could  accept,  but  to  ask  for  more,  as  if  he  were  a  needy 
suppliant,  or  as  if  he  did  not  deem  his  living  prize  sufficient  guerdon, — 
this  was  repugnant  to  him,  and  he  absolutely  declined  to  move  in  the 
matter.  Achsah  was  not  so  easily  satisfied.  She  had  no  scruples  about 
obtaining  all  she  wanted ;  no  delicacy  of  feeling  stood  in  her  way ;  worldly 
interest  was  paramount  in  her  mind,  and  she  was  far  from  reciprocating 
the  bridegroom's  ideas.  Biding  in  the  cavalcade  by  her  father's  side,  she 
suddenly,  to  Caleb's  great  surprise,  flung  herself  from  the  ass  which 
carried  her,  and  with  Oriental  impressiveness,  kneeling  in  the  road  and 
raising  suppliant  hands,  she  exclaimed,  ''Give  me  a  blessing,  a  worthy 
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dowry ;  for  that  thon  hast  giyen  me  the  land  of  the  Negeb,  give  me  also 
springs  of  water/'  Caleb  could  not  refuse  such  a  petition,  and  she  was 
rewarded  with  the  much-coyeted  inheritance. 

We  now  come  to  the  next  appearance  of  Othniel  in  sacred  history, 
which  introduces  him  in  the  character  of  the  first  judge  of  Israel.  After 
the  death  of  Joshua  and  his  contemporaries,  a  generation  arose  which 
rebelled  against  the  restrictions  of  j  the  sublime  Law  of  Moses.  Mosaic 
legislation  was  far  above  the  level  of  the  average  Israelite,  who,  indeed,  in 
culture  and  enlightenment,  was  vastly  inferior  to  the  Egyptian,  from  whom 
he  had  been  rescued.  The  institutions  under  which  he  lived  were  not 
duly  appreciated,  and  when  the  restraining  hand  and  revered  authority  of 
the  great  leader  were  removed,  the  people  turned  readily  to  the  surround- 
ing tribes,  taking  example  by  them  and  learning  their  devotions  and 
their  vices.  They  made  intermarriages  with  the  heathen,  worshipped  at  the 
same  altars,  forsaking  the  only  Lord,  and  paying  equal  divine  honour  to 
Saal  and  Ashtaroth.  National  apostasy  was  followed  by  national  chas- 
tisement. The  Canaanite  tribes,  still  suffering  from  recent  defeat  and 
very  severe  treatment,  were  not  yet  capable  of  making  head  against  the 
dominant  Israelites,  but  God  raised  up  oppressors  among  smfrounding 
nations.  He  used  these  as  His  instruments  in  punishing  His  backsliding 
people.  Then,  when  their  misery  forced  them  to  feel  their  entire 
dependence  upon  Jehovah  and  to  flee  to  Him  for  relief.  He  inspired  the 
men  called  judges  to  rouse  them  to  resistance,  to  lead  them  to  victory,  and 
to  act  as  rulers  for  a  time.  The  first  of  these  dictators  was  Othniel,  who 
rescued  his  countrymen  from  their  first  great  oppressor,  Cushan-Bisha- 
thaim.  King  of  Mesopotamia.  It  is  difficult  to  identify  this  monarch 
with  any  potentate  known  to  history  or  mentioned  in  the  monuments.  His 
name  is  explained  to  mean  "  Cush  of  double  wickedness,"  or  "  Most  wicked 
Cushite,"  but  this  is  very  doubtfuL  The  Targum,  Syriac,  and  Arabic 
virtually  render,  "  Cushan  the  wicked.  King  of  Syria  on  the  Euphrates." 
Doubtless  Eishathaim  is  not  an  abstract  noun,  but  a  proper  name,  and  the 
whole  word  is  not  of  Hebrew  but  of  foreign  origin.  The  LXX.  attempts 
no  interpretation,  but  transliterates  the  whole  name  thus :  Xov<iap(TaOatfju 
Mesopotamia  is,  in  the  Hebrew,  Aram-ndharaimy  '^  Syria  of  the  two 
rivers ; "  in  the  Greek,  ^vptag  irorafiGiVy  or  in  some  manuscripts,  ^vplag 
MetroTTora/itiac  irorafiiUvf  which  denotes  the  position  of  the  country  lying 
between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Josephus  (Ant,  v.  3.  2)  calls  the 
monarch  **  Chusarthos,  King  of  the  Assyrians."  He  is  identified  by 
EawUnson  with  Asshur-ris-ilim,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Assyria 
about  B.O.  1150,  was  a  great  conqueror  and  builder,  and  is  called  in  an 
extant  inscription,  "  the  powerful  king,  subduer  of  rebellious  countries.*' 
He  is  also  celebrated  as  being  the  father  of  Tiglath-pileser  L,  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  who  extended  the  limits  of  his 
dominion  in  every  direction.  But  there  are  fatal  objections  to  the  above 
identification.     The  tyrant  of  OthnieFs  time  flourished  b.g.  1300,  some 
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Imndred  and  fifty  years  before  Asshur-ris-ilim ;  nor  do  we  read  that  this 
king  among  all  his  conquests  ever  enumerated  Canaan  or  Phoenicia. 
The  name  of  the  oppressor,  experts  tell  us  (e,g,  Hitzig),  is  obviously 
Turanian,  and  he  most  probably  was  one  of  the  potentates  who  reigned 
at  Nineveh  previously  to  the  Semitic  conquest  of  the  country.  But 
without  further  aid  from  the  monuments,  we  are  unable  to  fix  on  any 
personage  in  authentic  history  as  the  original  of  this  conqueror.  We 
know  that  Egypt  had  ccmried  her  arms  into  Mesopotamia  before  this 
period,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  was  in  the  course  of  operations  or 
reprisals  against  that  country  that  Cushan-Bishathaim  invaded  Palestine. 
His  oppression  extended  over  the  whole  land,  and  was  especially  heavy 
in  the  territory  of  Judah.  According  to  Josephus,  the  Hebrews  had  not 
submitted  to  the  yoke  without  a  struggle ;  but  they  had  learned  to  live 
effeminately ;  the  generation  of  hardy  warriors  who  had  won  the  promised 
inheritance  had  died  out;  they  had  no  bond  of  union,  now  that  true 
religion  had  lost  its  hold  upon  them ;  there  was  no  great  leader  to  rally 
them  to  organized  resistance ;  and  their  desultory  efforts  met  only  with 
disasters.  Numbers  perished  miserably ;  their  strongholds  were  taken  by 
assault  or  siege.  Many  of  them,  through  base  fear  and  cowardice,  fell 
away  to  the  invader,  others  submitted  to  a  heavy  tribute  which  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  pay.  The  impost,  collected  by  the  chiefis 
of  the  towns  and  villages,  in  kind,  not  money,  had  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
seat  of  the  empire,  probably  Nineveh,  and  there  presented  to  the  king  by 
the  heads  of  the  conquered  nation.  Such  a  proceeding  is  often  engraven 
on  the  Eastern  monuments ;  and  we  have  an  instance  of  the  same  in  the 
age  immediately  following  the  present,  when  Ehud  took  the  apportioned 
tribute  to  Eglon,  King  of  Moab  (Judg.  iii.  17).  A  people  accustomed  to 
independence,  and  not  iniured  to  taxation,  felt  most  bitterly,  not  only  the 
weight  of  the  exaction,  but  also  the  degradation  of  this  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  vassalage.  This  state  of  things  continued  for  eight 
years,  till  the  people  had  learned  their  error,  and  turned  to  the  Lord  for 
relief.  Then  deliverance  came.  We  read,  ^'The  Lord  raised  up  a 
deliveretr  to  the  children  of  Israel,  even  Othniel  .  .  •  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  him,  and  he  judged  Israel,  and  went  out  to  war."  Every 
good  gift  is  attributed  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  only  prophecy  and  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  but  every  act  which  overpasses  the  ordinary 
faculties  of  man,  or  which,  uninspired  and  unassisted  by  Divine  aid,  he 
would  not  venture  to  undertake.  Othniel's  first  movement  probably  was 
levelled  against  the  tribute.  He  incited  the  people  to  refuse  to  send  it 
as  heretofore.  This  was  deemed  an  act  of  rebellion,  and  was  chastised 
by  a  fresh  invasion,  which  might  naturally  have  disheartened  a  chieftain 
who  looked  not  beyond  this  present  world.  It  was  expected  and  provided 
against  by  OthnieL  The  Greek  historian  states  that  he  was  admonished 
by  God  not  to  think  meanly  of  his  countrymen,  though  reduced  to  the 
most  abject  condition,  but  to  take  courage  and  lead  them  to  regain  their 
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freedom.  In  obedience  to  this  oracle,  he  collected  some  companions  who 
were  willing  to  share  with  him  the  perils  of  the  enterprise,  gallant  souls 
who  were  ashamed  at  the  present  position  of  affairs,  and  were  solicitous 
of  a  change  for  the  better.  With  these  he  first  attacked  isolated  posts  of 
the  invaders,  and  slew  the  troops  placed  there;  then,  when  these  first 
successes  drew  to  his  side  a  multitude  of  Israelites  thirsting  for  freedom, 
and  exasperated  against  the  oppressors,  he  dared  to  join  battle  with  the 
Assyrians,  and,  putting  them  to  flight,  forced  them  to  retreat  beyond  the 
Euphrates.  Details  of  the  engagement  are  entirely  wanting,  and  its 
locality  is  not  determined.  Scripture  says  merely,  ^  The  Lord  delivered 
Chushan-Bishathaim,  King  of  Mesopotamia,  into  lus  hand ;  and  his  hand 
prevailed  against  Chushan-Bishathaim."  That  the  victory  was  complete 
and  crushing  is  proved  by  the  result :  ^^The  land  had  rest  forty  years.'^ 
Othniel  was  a  man  of  singular  capacity,  brave^  straightforward,  unselfish, 
a  single-hearted  patriot.  £Us  countrymen  recognized  his  superiority,  and 
confirmed  the  Divine  election  by  unanimously  acclaiming  him  as  ruler 
and  judge.  And  his  rule  was  beneficent  and  effective,  being  always  on 
the  side  of  justice  and  religion,  so  that  during  his  life  there  was  no 
turning  aside  from  the  Law  of  the  Lord,  and  a  greats  though  only 
temporary,  reformation  was  accomplished.  Modest  and  naturally  retiring, 
like  Joan  of  Arc,  he  was  drawn  by  irresistible  influence  to  organize  and 
to  set  himself  at  the  head  of  a  national  rebellion ;  and  he  felt  sure  of 
success,  because  God  was  with  him.  He  sank  to  rest  in  a  good  old  age, 
respected  and  honoured  by  the  whole  community;  and  tradition  long 
pointed  to  his  resting-place  on  Jebel-er-Bemeideh,  near  Hebron. 

This  was  Israel's  first  encoimter  with  the  Assyrians,  who  afterwards 
proved  such  relentless  enemies  to  them ;  and  it  shows  the  wonderful 
energy  and  skill  of  the  Hebrew  leader,  that  he  was  able  to  arouse  the 
depressed  spirits  of  his  contemporaries,  and  to  contend  successfully  against 
this  great  Oriental  power.  It  was  probably,  only  a  comparatively  small 
force  which  he  had  to  oppose,  but  one  composed  of  hardy  veterans,  well 
armed,  well  officered,  infantry  and  cavalry,  to  which,  in  all  respects,  the 
Hebrews  were  inferior.  But  Othniel,  when  once  engaged  in  the  enterprise, 
was  not  dismayed  by  difficulties.  He  had  no  private  interests  to  subserve; 
he  was  fighting  for  Grod  and  his  country,  and  could  say  with  confidence, 
as  he  entered  on  the  unequal  contest,  *'  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us,  the 
God  of  Jacob  is  our  Befuge." 


JOBLi  THE  LOCUSTS. 

By  Bev.  Pbopessor  G.  G.  Cameron,  D.D. 

What  an  interesting  book  Joel  is !  It  is  not  large,  but  it  contains  more 
evangelical  truth,  and  more  of  the  peculiar  imagery  employed  elsewhere 
in  the  Bible,  than  one  finds  in  many  other  prophecies  of  greater  length. 
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Of  late  this  book  has  become  a  puzzle  to  critics.  It  is  embedded  in  the 
heart  of  the  Old  Testament  prophetical  books,  and  opinion  is  sharply 
divided  as  to  whether  it  should  be  reckoned  among  the  earliest  or  assigned 
a  place  among  the  very  latest  The  internal  evidence,  on  which  the 
determination  of  the  date  depends,  has  been  variously  understood ;  and 
at  present  it  seems  hopeless  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  which  will  be  gene- 
rally accepted.  The  practical  teaching  of  the  book,  however,  which  is  of 
great  value,  is  not  seriously  affected  by  the  question  of  the  date. 

The  most  striking  part  of  the  book  is  that  in  which  the  locust-invasion 
is  described.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  these  locusts  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question  differs  as  widely  as  to  that  concerning  the  date  of  the 
prophecy.  Some  hold  (and  this  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  general 
opinion)  that  the  locusts  are  real,  and  that  the  prophet  describes  an  actual 
locufit-invasion.  Others,  believing  that  the  nations  summoned  for  judg- 
ment in  ch.  iv.  2  (A.y.,  ch.  iii.  2)  are  represented  by  the  locusts  in  the 
previous  chapters,  explain  the  references  to  the  locusts  allegorically .  The 
creatures  are  not  real,  but  figurative.  Whfit  is  before  th6  prophet's  mind 
is,  the  world-powers  opposed  to  the  Church,  which  are  allowed  to  oppress 
and  desolate  the  Church  for  a  time,  but  in  the  end  (as  in  the  last  chapter 
of  the  book)  are  taken  in  hand  by  Jehovah  and  disposed  of.  A  third 
opinion  is  that  the  locusts  are  neither  real  nor  figurative,  but  apocalyptic 
— a  sort  of  supernatural  creatures,  which  may  fitly  find  a  place  in  a  vision 
of  the  last  things,  corresponding  to  the  locusts  in  the  New  Testament 
Apocalypse  (cf  Kev.  ix.  2-11). 

Now,  it  should  be  noted  that,  if  the  locusts  are  not  real,  the  prophecy 
has  no  direct  application  to  the  prophet's  contemporaries,  or  to  the 
condition  of  the  Church  in  his  day.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  prophecy 
contains  a  call  to  repentance  of  a  serious  character.  It  19  also  plain  that 
the  locust-invasion  supplies  the  only  reason  for  this  appeal  suggested  by 
the  narrative.  But  if  the  allegorical  or  apocalyptic  explanation  of  the 
locusts  is  accepted,  there  is,  of  course,  no  actual  invasion  by  locusts,  and 
the  appeal  to  repentance  vanishes  into  thin  air. 

The  question  is — Can  the  locusts  be  disposed  of  figuratively  or 
apocalyptically  ?  The  text  must  be  examined,  and  allowed  to  answer  the 
question.  A  severe  drought  is  associated  with  the  locust-invasion,  and 
the  details  in  which  the  calamity  that  falls  upon  the  country  is  depicted 
are  sufficiently  striking.  First,  the  most  valuable  fruit  trees  are  selected* 
The  vine  is  wasted.  The  fig  tree  is  not  merely  stripped  of  its  leaves — 
the  very  bark  is  torn  off,  and  trunk  and  branches  are  left  bare  (ch.  L  7). 
Next,  the  grain-crop  is  dealt  with,  and  the  calamity  is  found  to  be  as 
severe  as  in  the  case  of  the  fruit  (ch.  i  10,  11)«  The  prophet  lingers 
over  the  desolation  which  has  been  wrought  He  returns  to  it  again  and 
again,  as  if  he  could  not  withdraw  his  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  it. 
He  pushes  the  description  into  regions  which,  if  the  visitation  were  not 
real,  we  should  scarcely  expect  to  be  referred  to.    The  soU  is  prepared  for 
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the  seedy  and  the  seed  is  sown ;  but  the  drought  is  so  severe  that  there  is 
not  moisture  to  bring  the  precious  grain  to  life ;  the  seed  shrivels  up  in 
the  hot  earth  and  dies  (ver.  17).  The  barns  are  empty  and  left  to  fall  into 
decay,  because  the  fields  supply  no  crop  to  store  in  them  (ver.  17).  A 
calamity  of  this  kind  must  involve  the  beasts  of  the  field  in  great  suffering ; 
and  the  prophet's  language  in  ch.  i.  18-20  is  specially  interesting  and 
important.  ''  How  do  the  beasts  groan  !  the  herds  of  cattle  are  perplexed, 
because  they  have  no  pasture ;  yea,  the  flocks  of  sheep  are  made  desolate. 
O  Lord,  to  Thee  do  I  cry :  for  the  fire  hath  devoured  the  pastures  of  the 
wilderness,  and  the  flame  hath  burned  all  the  trees  of  the  field.  Yea,  the 
beasts  of  the  field  pant  unto  Thee:  for  the  water-brooks  are  dried  up,"  etc 
How  natural  the  picture  is  I  The  irrational  creatures  cannot  understand 
the  abnormal  circumstances  in  which  they  find  themselves  placed.  In  their 
perplexity  they  turn  for  relief  to  the 'right  and  to  the  left,  and,  finding 
none,  they  give  expression  to  their  sufferings  in  inarticulate  moans.  The 
prophet  sympathizes  with  them.  Their  mute  appeal  affects  him,  if  possible, 
more  powerfully  than  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Jn  view  of 
their  pitiful  condition,  he  cannot  restrain  himself.  Tlie  appeal  in  their 
behalf  seems  to  pass  his  lips  instinctively,  "  O  Lord,  to  Thee  do  I  cry  :  for 
the  fire  hath  devoured  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness,"  etc.  (ver.  19).  Is 
all  this  a  piece  of  fancy  work  ?  Are  these  dumb  creatures,  like  the  locusts, 
a  pure  creation  of  the  prophet's  ?  Was  there  not  an  actual  drought  ?  Was 
there  not  a  single  ox  or  cow  whose  sufferings  evoked  the  prophet's  abrupt 
appeal  to  Jehovah  ?  Is  the  narrative  in. this  part  of  the  book  a  pure  work 
of,  imagination,  produced  by  some  recluse  of  post-Exilic  times,  brooding 
over  the  past  history  of  the  Church,  and  giving  this  peculiar  forecast  of 
the  future  ?  If  it  is,  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  which,  on  any  view, 
involves  a  problem  of  sufficient  perplexity,  becomes  invested  with 
difficulties  from  which  it  would  be  wise,  if  possible,  to  keep  it  free. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  ch.  ii.  the  prophet  returns  to  this  subject. 
Further  details  are  given  of  the  drought  and  tiie  locusts  (vers.  2-10).  And 
the  picture  presented  is  such  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  regard  the 
description  as  ideal.  An  invading  army  sweeps  over  the  country.  Before 
the  invading  host  appeared,  the  land  was  like  a  garden  of  Eden ;  when  the 
hostile  force  has  passed,  it  is  a  desolate  wilderness  (ver.  3).  The  language 
should  be  carefully  noted.  If  the  reports  of  travellers  who  have  observed 
the  movements  of  locusts  may  be  relied  on,  every  detail  in  the  prophet's 
description  is  true  to  nature.  When  crossing  a  mountain  ridge,  these 
creatures  fly  so  close  to  the  summit  that  to  one  at  a  distance,  though  they 
are  on  the  wing,  they  seem  to  leap  (cf.  vers.  4,  5).  The  noise  made  by 
a  countless  mass  of  locusts  on  the  move  is  compared  by  travellers  to  a 
Variety  of  sounds  with  which  we  are  familiar ;  our  prophet,  true  to  the 
thought  of  an  invading  army,  which  is  before  his  mind,  selects  the 
rumbling  of  the  wheels  of  the  war-chariots  (ver.  5  ;  and  cf.  Kev.  ix.  2,  ff.). 

Of  great  importance  are  vers.  7-10.    If  the  language  is  figurative, 
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the  locusts  lepresent  the  world-power,  or  powers  opposed  to  the  Church. 
What  the  prophet  has  before  his  view,  in  that  case,  is  men — warriors  led 
by  a  Sennacherib,  a  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  such-lika  He  tells  us  that 
these  invaders  ^  run  like  mighty  men  **  (ver.  7) :  like  whom  else  or 
what  else  should  they  run,  if  they  were  actually  mighty  men  ?  *'  They 
climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war "  (ver.  7) :  if  they  were  really  human 
warriors,  what  does  the  prophet  mean  by  this  comparison  ?  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  dwell  on  every  detail  of  the  picture  presented  by  the  prophet 
in  these  verses  (7-10) — a  picture  as  striking,  perhaps,  as  any  of  the 
kind  contained  in  Old  Testament  prophecy.  It  is  the  picture  of  an 
army  going  steadily  forward,  in  unbroken  ranks,  to  the  accomplishment 
of  its  work.  But,  though  these  invaders  climb  upon  the  walls,  it  is  not 
said  that  they  overthrow  them.  They  leap  upon  the  city ;  but  there  is 
not  a  bint  that  their  purpose  is  to  destroy  it.  The  ravages  wrought  by 
them  are  confined  to  the  field.  Not  a  man  falls  before  them.  The  people 
suffer,  indeed ;  but  it  is  indirectly,  through  the  destruction  of  their  crops, 
trees,  etc.  .  Moreover,  when  the  prophet  urges  the  people  to  repent,  with 
the  view  of  propitiating  Jehovah,  the  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
judgment  before  his  mind  is,  not  the  sparing  of  the  lives  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, but  the  renewal  of  fertility  to  the  earth,  so  that  there  should  no 
longer  be  the  lack  of  the  materials  required  for  the  daily  meal  offering 
and  drink  offering  (ver.  14).  The  description  in  these  verses  (7,  ff.),  which 
is  as  striking  and  detailed  as  any  in  the  prophecy,  loses  its  point,  and 
raises  an  important  question  as  to  the  literary  character  and  value  of  the 
book,  if  the  locusts  are  not  real,  but  figurative. 

Entirely  in  keeping  with  the  view  just  presented  are  the  words  of 
vers.  22-26,  in  which  the  Divine  favour  and  blessing  are  promised  as  the 
fruit  of  repentance  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  suggest  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  these 
verses  if  the  prophet  has  before  his  mind,  not  real  locusts,  but  a  horde  of 
cruel  men  sweeping  over  the  country,  and  leaving  ruin  behind  them; 
and  not  less  difficult  if  the  locusts  are  apocalyptic.  The  work  assigned 
to  the  locusts  by  the  apocalyptic  seer  is  of  so  entirely  different  a  kind 
from  that  described  in  Joel  (cf.  Bev.  ix.  2-6),  that,  on  general  grounds, 
the  probability  is  against  the  apocalyptic  explanation  of  Joel ;  while  the 
description  in  our  prophet  is  so  detailed  and  precise  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  believe  that  he  had  not  an  actual  locust-invasion  before 
his  eves. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  should  be  little  hesitation  in  admitting  a 
real  invasion  of  locusts.  Such  an  invasion  is,  in  any  circumstances, 
a  serious  calamity  for  an  agricultural  people  like  IsraeL  The  invasion 
depicted  in  this  prophecy  is,  obviously,  exceptionally  severe.  The  prophet 
linds  in  it  the  basis  of  his  message  to  the  Church.  He  recognizes  it  as 
a  special  judgment  from  Heaven ;  and,  as  the  representative  and  spokes- 
man of  Jehovah,  he  proceeds  to  use  it  for  the  instruction  of  the  Church. 
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TEE  DIVINE  ORDER  OF  PROVIDENCE  AND  GRACE. 
By  Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  r.R,S.K 

**  So  the  last  shall  be  flzst,  and  the  first  last."— Matt.  zx.  16. 

A  LABGE  class  of  plants  produce  their  blossoms  on  a  long  spike  or  ste^i, 
which  botanists  call  a  raceme.  One  of  the  most  familiar  examples  of  this 
floral  arrangement  may  be  seen  in  the  common  foxglove.  When  this 
plant  is  in  flower  in  July,  it  develops  the  largest  and  finest  blossoms 
on  the  lowest  parts  of  the  inflorescence.  The  blossoms  grow  smaller  in 
size  and  fainter  in  colour  as  they  ascend  the  stem,  until  at  the  top  they 
ore  mere  green  buds,  causing  the  head  of  the  stem  to  bend  down  with 
a  graceful  curve.  Nature  thus  ordains  that  the  blossoms  that  are  lowest 
down  and  nearest  to  the  broad  foliage  should  expand  first,  and  perform 
their  part  in  the  economy  of  the  plant ;  and  that  step  by  step,  in  orderly 
succession,  the  blossoms  that  are  above  them  should  open  their  beautiful 
thimbles  and  become  crimson  and  discharge  their  functions.  In  this  way 
one  after  another  unfolds,  fulfils  its  part,  and  fades ;  so  that  long  after 
the  first  blossom  has  withered  and  passed  away,  leaving  behind  on  the 
stem  the  green  fruit  which  it  formed,  the  last  blossom  at  the  top,  over- 
looking the  embers  of  the  preceding  floral  pageantry,  is  only  opening 
its  petals  to  the  sun,  and  is  in  the  first  fresh  flush  of  its  beauty.  The  first 
blossom  on  the  foxglove  stem  is  thus  the  last,  and  the  last  first  Each 
has  had  its  share  in  the  vital  effluaice  of  the  plant,  its  own  day  of 
unfolding,  when  it  was  the  chief  glory  of  the  stem  that  bore  ii^  its 
visitation  of  insects  for  the  fertilization  of  its  seed,  its  opportunity  of 
doing  its  own  special  work  and  adding  its  own  individual  contribution 
to  the  general  storehouse.  Each  in  its  turn  is  first,  while  it  is  in  its 
prime ;  and  each  in  its  turn  is  last,  when  it  has  withered  and  given  place 
to  its  successor.  And  the  last,  solitary  survivor  on  the  top  of  the  stem 
concentrates  in  itself  the  beauty  that  vanished  from  the  others,  and  in 
this  last  flush  of  floral  splendour  bids  adieu  to  the  summer*  world. 

In  the  formation  of  the  efflorescence  of  the  foxglove — one  of  tiiose 
lilies  of  the  field  whose  mode  of  growth  our  Saviour  bade  us  consider — we 
have  a  familiar  illustration  of  all  God's  developments  in  the  natural  and 
human  worlds.  In  an  orderly  succession  of  the  same  kind  as  we  see  on 
a  miniature  scale  in  the  blossoms  of  the  foxglove,  all  the  great  processed 
of  nature  and  of  human  history  proceed.  The  tribes  of  plants  that  were 
first  &nd  grandest  in  the  floral  history  of  the  earth,  and  which  covered 
uniformly  the  dry  land  from  pole  to  pole,  passed  away,  and  gave  place 
to  other  tribes  of  plants  suited  to  the  altered  circumstances;  and  their 
survivors  and  representatives  now  occupy  a  subordinate  rank  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  an  obscure  position  in  the  world.  At  one  time 
the  ferns  and  mosses  which  formed  omr  coal-beds  were  the  dominant  forms 
that  took  possession  of  the  whole  earth,  whereas  now  they  are  the  mere 
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plebeians  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  while  plants  that  during  the  Car- 
boniferous period  were  hid  and  overpowered  by  the  grandeur  of  primitive 
forms  around  them,  now  form  magnificent  forests,  and  plants  of  feurer 
form,  brighter  hue,  and  nobler  use,  formerly  altogether  unknown,  beautify 
and  gladden  the  garden,  the  meadow,  the  corn-field,  and  the  forest,  and 
exercise  a  most  important  part  in  the  material  prosperity  and  in  the 
inteUectual  and  spiritual  discipline  of  man. 

So  likewise  has  it  been  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  human  race. 
Kations  that  early  reached  the  summit  of  power  and  prosperity  retrograded 
and  retired,  to  give  room  upon  the  stage  of  history  to  new  races  that 
carried  the  growth  of  civilization  a  few  points  higher  up  the  scale,  only 
.  to  fade  and  pass  away  in  their  turn.  The  Egyptians  were  the  first  to  put 
forth  the  blossom  of  humanity  and  ripen  its  fairest  firuit ;  next  followed 
the  Assyrians ;  then  the  Greeks ;  then  the  Bomans ;  then  the  Teutonic 
races ;  then  the  Saracens  and  Moors ;  and  now  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is 
unfolding  at  the  summit  of  the  stem  the  highest  and  grandest  flower 
which  mankind  has  yet  developed.  Only  by  the  withering  of  the  old 
growths  of  civilization  could  the  new  be  formed ;  and  the  races  that  were 
barbarous  and  unknown  when  other  races  were  at  the  climax  of  their 
refinement  and  fame  have  come  to  the  front,  to  lead  the  van  of  human 
progress  and  to  unfold  all  the  latent  vigour  of  human  nature,  while  the 
corruption  of  selfishness  and  luxury  has  wrought  its  disastrous  work  upon 
the  preceding  nationalities.  There  were  first  among  the  human  races  that 
are  last  now;  and  there  were  last  in  the  zenith  of  the  others  that  are 
first  now. 

So  was  it  likewise  in  a  most  striking  manner  in  regard  to  God's 
dispensations  of  mercy  to  mankind.  The  object  apparently  of  our  Lord's 
parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  was  to  show  the  law  of  orderly 
succession  in  these  dispensations — to  teach  the  same  lesson  which  the 
common  foxglove  by  the  wayside  conveys  to  every  thoughtful  and 
instructed  passer-by.  The  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  its  revelation  to  men 
and  its  establishment  upon  earth,  was  just  like  the  successive  unfolding 
of  the  flowery  bells  up  the  stem  of  the  foxgloves-one  opening,  while 
that  below  it  is  shutting ;  one  expanding  in  fresh  fair  life  and  promise 
of  usefulness^  while  another  is  withering  away  in  the  weakness  and 
completed  uses  of  old  age.  It  is  like  a  householder  hiring  labourers  for 
his  vineyard  in  the  morning,  at  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  at  the  sixth 
and  ninth  hours,  and  finally  at  the  eleventh  hour.  AU  the  labourers,  those 
who  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  those  who  wrought  but 
one  hour  at  the  close,  received  the  same  reward ;  just  as  the  flowers  that 
appear  in  succession  on  the  stem  of  the  foxglove  produce  the  same 
result ;  the  fruit  formed  by  the  last  blossom  which  opens  on  the  top  of 
the  floral  stem,  developed  more  rapidly  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
l«ing  as  good  as  the  fruit  formed  long  before  by  the  blossom  which  first 
opened  at  the  foot  of  the  stem,  and  continued  all  the  time  working 
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out  the  purposes  of  life,  while  the  other  was  idle  and  dormant  in  the 
green  bud. 

Looking  at  the  interpretation  of  the  parable  from  this  point  of  yiew, 
the  difficulties  supposed  to  be  inyolved  in  it  yanislL    Our  Sayiour  uttered 
it,  we  haye  reason  to  belieye,  to  meet  and  answer  an  idea  which  existed 
in  the  minds  of  the  Jews  and  to  which  they  must  haye  giyen  expression 
in  His  hearing.    That  idea  was  that  the  Jews  stood  iSrst  in  the  fayour  of 
God,  because  of  the  priority  of  their  election ;  that  they  enjoyed  a  monopoly 
of  the  blessings  of  Heayen,  because  these  blessings  came  to  them  first  of  all. 
By  the  parable  of  the  householder  employing  his  seryants  at  different 
hours  of  the  day,  Jesus  stroye  to  dispel  this  delusion.    He  showed  them 
that  there  must  be  an  historical  sequence  in  the  reyelation  of  God  and 
the  bestowal  of  His  blessings.    In  the  nature  of  things  He  must  begin 
with  some  nation  or  race ;  but  priority  does  not  imply  higher  worthiness 
or  special  or  exclusiye  fayour.    To  be  first  is  not  necessarily  to  be  best; 
to  be  last  is  not  necessarily  to  be  worst    It  is  merely  an  indication  of 
the  orderly  arrangement  that  must  exist  in  the  proyidence  of  God,  as 
in  the  succession  of  plants  that  bloom  through  the  different  seasons,  or 
the  succession  of  blossoms  that  open  on  the  same  floral  stem.    It  would 
be  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  bluebell  was  less  yaluable  in  God's 
sight,  because  it  blooms  at  the  beginning  of  autumn,  than  the  primrose^ 
which  puts  forth  its  blossoms  in  spring ;  or  that  the  lowest  thimble  on 
the  flowering  stem  of  the  foxgloye  was  more  precious  than  the  highest, 
because  it  put  forth  its  petals  first    All  would  haye  an  opportunity,  in 
due  order  and  succession,  of  occupying  the  same  position,  and  fulfilling- 
the  same  function,  and  achieying  the  same  result.    There  must  be  an 
order  in  the  unfolding  of  God's  dispensations  and  purposes  of  grace  to 
mankind ;  but  the  order  is  in  itself  no  proof  of  moral  character  or  special 
fayour.    The  workman  that  was  first  called  to  labour  in  the  yineyard  was 
not  necessarily  better  than  the  workman  that  was  last  called.     There 
is  nothing  in  the  parable  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  some  of  the 
labourers  worked  with  greater  skill  or  faithfulness,  or  produced  more 
yaluable  results  than  the  others.    It  is  not  aquestion  of  the  fidelity  of 
the  work  or  the  duration  of  it,  but  merely  a  question  of  the  order  in  which 
different  indiyiduals  are  called  to  it — an  order  which  God's  wisdom  and 
grace  can  alone  determine ;  and  on  this  footing  of  the  different  periods 
at  which  they  are  set  to  work,  oyer  which  they  themselyes  haye  no  control  ^ 
we  can  easily  see  the  justice  of  an  equal  reward  for  them  all.    The  calling 
of  the  Jews  first  was  not  priyatiye  to  the  Gentiles,  who  at  a  late  period, 
but  still  in  their  own  appointed  order  and  time,  were  to  be  brought  into . 
the  kingdom  of  God.      The  salyation  of  the  Gentiles,  when  it  should 
come,  would  be  as  good  as  the  salyation  of  the  Jews.    The  same  reward 
would  be  giyen  to  both. 

The  parable  was  meant  to  teach  the  disciples  also  that  their  o\m 
earlier  caUiug  by  Christ  did  not  of  itself  confer  upon  them  priyileges  and 
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blessings  which  would  not  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  should  be  called  at  a 
later  period.  ThiBy  should  both  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  accord- 
ing to  the  free  and  unconditional  award  of  Divine  grace.  The  last 
disciples  would,  in  their  turn,  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  first  disciples. 
The  one  would  decrease  while  the  other  would  increase,  in  the  order  of 
Divine  providence.  Instead  of  the  fathers  would  be  the  children,  who 
in  their  turn  would  be  fathers  of  the  succeeding  race ;  and  thus  God's 
Church  would  be  a  joy  of  many  generations.  To  patriarchs,  p/ophets, 
and  teachers,  to  office-bearers  and  members  of  the  Church,  it  should  be 
equally  true  that  mere  priority  of  calling  or  privilege  would  not  involve 
meritorious  precedence.  Those  who  have  lived  at  successive  periods  in 
the  Church  would  not  receive  a  special  reward  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ence of  place  assigned  to  them  in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  kingdom 
of  Grod.  The  last  in  the  order  of  providence  shall  be  first  when  its  own 
turn  comes,  and  the  first  shall  be  last  when  its  own  turn  is  over.  ^'  None 
shall  miss  the  blessing  through  the  mere  order  of  the  dispensations." 

And  so  interpreting  the  parable,  we  can  easily  understand  how  the 
sameness  of  the  reward  should  be  grounded  upon  the  fact  that  the  different 
times  of  men's  calling  is  of  Divine,  not  of  human,  appointment.  It  was 
not  the  labourers  themselves  who  went  voluntarily  to  work  at  different 
periods  of  the  day,  but  Cod  who  called  them ;  and  over  the  times  of  their 
calling  they  could  manifestly  exercise  no  control.  Their  own  choice  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  We  are  here  face  to  face  with  the 
sovereignty  of  God.  He  adjusts  each  person  to  his  own  place  in  His  provi- 
dential scheme.  He  invites  some  labourers  to  work  in  His  vineyard  in 
the  morning,  some  at  midday,  some  in  the  afternoon,  and  some  at  the 
last  hour.  This  is  no  capricious  arrangement,  no  mere  exercise  of  absolute 
power.  We  may  be  sure  that  a  wise  celestial  equity  regulates  it.  And 
He  whose  sovereign  choice,  and  not  any  will  of  their  own,  determines  the 
position  of  men  in  His  seriatim  scheme  of  work,  admits  the  validity  of 
the  excuse  urged  by  those  who  are  waiting  all  day  long  in  the  market- 
place. They  are  in  the  place  where  work  is  to  be  found ;  they  are  waiting 
for  it  and  equipped  for  it ;  they  are  willing  to  be  hired ;  and  it  is  no  fault 
of  theirs  that  no  man  has  hired  them.  They  are  idle  simply  because 
they  cannot  help  it.  They  would  very  much  rather  be  at  work ;  and  they 
envy  those  who  have  found  congenial  tasks  to  do,  as  they  wear  out  heart 
and  soul  in  the  dreary  suspense.  And  does  not  this  feature  of  the  parable 
admirably  represent  the  attitude  of  the  heathen  world  towards  the  work 
of  God  ?  Even  in  their  grossest  idolatries  they  were  seeking  after  God, 
if  haply  they  might  find  Him ;  they  were  filling  up,  with  their  idols  of 
gold,  and  silver,  and  wood,  and  stone,  and  with  their  superstitions,  the 
dreary  void  of  their  hearts,  that  were  crying  out  instinctively  for  the 
living  God — ^the  weary  time  that  they  were  standing  idle  because  no  work 
of  Heaven  had  been  given  to  them  to  do.  Their  worship  of  God  in  ways 
of  their  own  devising,  the  best  that  they  knew,  showed  that  they  had  not 
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abandoned  the  market-place  where  they  expected  God  to  hire  them ;  that 
they  had  not  given  up  the  effort  to  get  satisfaction  in  the  service  of  God, 
where  alone  they  felt^  by  a  deep  instinct  of  their  hearts,  they  conld  iSnd  it. 

We  cannot  fathom  the  mystery  that  underlies  the  postponement  of 
the  call  of  the  Gentiles  to  a  late  hour  in  the  world's  history.  We  cannot 
understand  why  God  should  have  waited  during  long  ages  for  this  unfold- 
ing of  His  purpose  of  grac^  to  mankind.  But  we  know  that,  while  ^'  the 
fulness  of  time "  was  slowly  and  silently  accomplishing  itself,  through 
the  almost  interminably  sad,  weary  day  of  pagan  ignorance,  the  Gentiles 
had  been  longing  for  a  Deliverer — ^waiting  to  be  hired  by  the  unknown 
God,  whom,  as  Paul  teUa  us,  they  ignorantly  worshipped.  We  see,  in  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  Gentiles  embraced  the  gospel  of  Jesus  when  it 
was  preached  to  them,  the  explanation  of  the  reason  why  they  were  kept 
so  long  waiting  idle  in  the  market-place.  That  long,  dreary  season  of 
forced  inaction  and  suspense  was  G^'s  discipline  of  patience.  While 
they  were  standing  idle  in  the  market-place,  looking  for  work,  GU)d  had 
been  training  them  for  the  doing  of  that  work  when  in  the  eleventh  hour 
they  should  be  called  to  it.  hjA  when  the  work  of  God  came  to  them, 
how  eagerly  they  rushed  to  the  vineyard  I  How  zealously  they  set  them- 
selves to  do  their  one  hour's  work !  Every  careful  res^er  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  must  be  struck  with  the  fresh  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
converts  from  paganism  rushed  into  the  kingdom  of  God  when  the  gates 
were  thrown  open,  compared  with  the  unbelief  and  spiritual  coldness 
and  apathy  of  the  Jews.  And  we  feel  that  not  in  vain  were  the  Gentiles 
left  to  stand  idle  in  the  market-place  during  the  eleven  hours  of  the  day — 
that  God  was  preparing  all  the  time  to  do  great  things  for  them,  whereof 
they  should  be  glad.  We  feel  that  if  the  Jews  were  ealled  first,  and  the 
pagans  were  left  sad  and  wistful  in  the  streets,  the  close  of  the  day  put 
matters  right.  God  rewarded  the  work  which  it  was  in  the  hearts  of  those 
workmen  who  stood  idle  in  the  market-place  all  day  to  do,  as  He 
rewarded  the  work  which  those  who  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day 
in  the  vineyard  had  actually  accomplished.  He  took  the  will  for  the 
deed,  and  gave  to  their  will  the  wages  which  their  want  of  opportunity 
had  not  allowed  them  to  earn.  The  Gentiles,  aliens  so  long  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  would  be  put  on  the  same  level,  and  admitted 
to  the  same  privileges,  as  the  covenant  people.  The  last  would  thus  be 
first,  and  the  first  last ;  and  the  sublime  equity  of  God's  dealings  was 
thus  displayed. 

And  is  it  not  the  same  still  ?  The  problem  of  heathen  darkness  is  as 
mysterious  now  as  it  was  at  the  coming  of  Christ.  We  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  fulness  of  time  when  Christianity  shall  be  universal  should 
be  so  long  in  coming,  any  more  than  thoughtful  minds  in  the  ages  before 
the  Christian  era  could  understand  why  the  fulness  of  time  when  the 
Messiah  should  come  was  so  long  in  being  fulfilled.  Why  are  the  heathen 
nations  left  all  day  to  the  eleventh  hour  standing  idle  in  the  market-plaoe. 
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while  God  has  giyeo  to  the  Christian  nations  work  during  all  the  day 
in  His  vineyard  ?  I  believe  that  the  heathen  can  say,  as  truly  now  as  the 
heathen  in  the  pre-Christian  ages,  '^  No  man  hath  hired  us."  They  are 
standing  idle,  but  it  is  in  the  market-place.  They  are  waiting,  but  it  is  for 
work.  They  are  groping  in  the  darkness,  but  it  is  for  God.  They  are 
worshipping  idols,  but  these  idols  are  all  that  they  know  of  what  their 
hearts  are  longing  for.  What  else  is  the  whole  religion  of  heathendom 
but  an  evidence  that  ^  no  man  hath  hired  "  these  poor  darkened  labourers ; 
that  they  are  standing  idle  in  the  market-place,  waiting,  longing  for  the 
coming  of  Him  who  alone  has  the  right  and  the  power  to  provide  adequate 
employment  for  all  their  faculties  ?  What  is  all  their  superstition  but  a 
proof  that  they  are  seeking  for  Grod's  work,  and  are  miserable  without  it  ? 
And  we  may  be  sure  that  the  compassionate  God  would  not  have  allowed 
the  heathen  world  to  struggle  through  those  eleven  hours  of  weary  sus- 
pense and  enforced  idleness  if  He  had  not  arranged  from  the  beginning 
the  time  and  the  way  of  their  redemption.  They  are  suffered  to  feel  after 
God^  because  Grod  is  preparing  to  reveal  Himself.  The  labourer  is  allowed 
to  stand  idle  all  day  in  the  market-place,  because  God  is  thus  training  him 
up  for  the  work  to  which  He  will  assuredly  come  to  call  him  in  His  own 
good  time.  Already  we  see  tokens  not  a  few  that  ^  at  eventide  it  shall 
be  light ;  '*  that  the  sun  which  has  been  darkened  all  day  by  clouds  shall 
burst  through  and  flood  the  world  with  radiance,  transfiguring  the  very 
clouds  that  obscured  his  shining  with  his  glory.  And  in  the  long  run  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  weary  delay  in  admitting  the  heathen  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  same  blessings  with  Christian  nations  is  part  of  a  great  plan 
of  mercy,  according  to  which  they  ^  shall  come  from  the  north,  and  the 
south,  and  the  east,  and  the  west,  and  sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac 
and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  There  are  nations  still  in  the  most 
rudimentary  condition  of  knowledge  and  civilization  that  shall  yet  give 
their  labours  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  add  tfieir  work  to  the  vast  attain- 
ments of  mankind.  And  their  work  will  not  be  less  valuable  because  of 
the  long  delay.    Crod  will  give  unto  this  last  even  as  unto  us. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  we  suffer  many  disadvantages  because  of 
our  great  removal  in  time  from  the  first  age  of  Christianity.  That  age  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  first  in  privilege.  Those  who  lived  in  the  days  of  our 
Lord,  who  heard  His  wonderful  words,  and  saw  His  wonderful  works,  had 
the  evidence  of  the  senses.  Daily  miracles  were  performed  to  create  and 
support  faith ;  and  heaven  had  become  visible  to  men  in  the  Person  and 
ministry  of  the  Son  of  God.  We  envy  the  disciples  who  lived  with  Him 
on  the  most  intimate  terms,  and  imagine  that,  were  we  placed  in  similar 
circumstances,  we  could  not  but  believe.  We  look  back  with  longing  to 
the  blessed  intercourse  on  the  shores  of  the  Galilaean  lake,  and  the  glorious 
revelation  of  the  Transfiguration  Mount,  and  the  endearing  relations  of 
the  home  in  Bethany  and  the  upper  chamber  in  Jerusalem ;  and  we  feel 
that  in  the  earthly  presence  of  the  Son  of  God  we  could  not  fail  to  have 
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a  heayenly  fellowship.  Everything  in  those  hallowed  days  tended  to 
make  it  easy  to  lead  a  holy  life.  There  was  a  freshness  of  spiritual  feelings 
a  glow  of  heavenly  hope,  which  have  since  vanished  through  the  effect  of 
long  habit  and  familiarity.  And  if  we  could  only  have  questioned  the 
Lord  Jesusy  or  even  those  who  had  seen  Him,  how  many  a  difficulty  which 
now  seems  insoluble  would  have  been  removed,  how  many  an  obscurity  in 
which  our  faith  loses  its  bright  hues  would  be  cleared  up  I 

So  we  think.  But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  those  who  were  thus  first 
in  the  order  of  Christ's  manifestation  of  Himself  to  the  world  were  last> 
and  those  who  are  now  last  are  first.  We  look  back  upon  the  experience 
of  the  first  ages,  as  we  look  upon  a  landscape  on  the  far  horizon,  and  we 
yield  to  the  enchantment  which  distance  lends  to  every  mental  as  well 
as  physical  view.  The  past  is  invested  by  fond  memory  with  a  sunset 
radiance,  in  which  all  its  defects  vanish,  and  it  acquires  a  charm  unknown 
in  actual  experience.  And  so  with  the  retrospect  of  the  early  years  of 
Christianity.  All  the  disadvantages  peculiar  to  the  period  have  been 
winnowed  away  by  the  breath  of  time,  and  we  see  only  the  excellences, 
the  lofty  deeds,  and  the  noble  privileges  for  which  they  were  distinguished. 

But  it  was  not  all  gain  in  those  wonderful  days  when  Jesus  sojourned 
with  men.  His  bodily  presence  was  a  hindrance  to  the  faith  *of  those  who 
saw  Him.  It  was  difficult  for  them  to  realize  spiritual  fellowship  with 
EUm.  They  were  so  engrossed  with  wonder  and  observation  that  they 
had  no  calmness  of  mind  or  leisure  for  reflection.  There  was  the  veil  of 
their  own  imperfect  vision  and  of  His  humiliation  between  them ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  disciples  had  not  the  rapture  of  communion,  nor  the 
assurance  of  His  Divine  nature  and  mission,  with  which  we  credit  them. 
Indeed,  the  seeming  contradiction  between  the  claims  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  the  ordinary  facts  of  His  human  life,  as  that  life  ULanifested  itself  day 
after  day  amid  trivial  commonplace  circumstances,  was  a  far  greater  tried 
of  faith  than  any  we  have  now. 

There  is,  indeed,  ample  compensation  in  our  later  experience.  Though 
Heaven  is  silent,  and  we  '^  see  not  our  tokens,  there  is  not  one  prophet  more," 
we  have  thxt  to  sustain  us  which  the  apostles  had  not,  which  was  denied 
to  the  age  of  signs  and  wonders,  and  reserved  for  our  day — the  blessedness 
of  those  who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed.  Jesus  is  not  further 
from  us  in  His  exaltation,  but  nearer  than  when  the  beloved  disciple  lay 
in  His  bosom.  The  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  under  which  we  live  has 
completed  and  unfolded  the  dispensation  of  sight.  We  are  able  to  bear 
many  things  which  Jesus  could  not  show  to  the  disciples.  The  peculiar 
difficulties  of  the  first  ages  have  disappeared  altogether,  or  been  smoothed 
over  for  us  by  the  very  lapse  of  time.  The  great  historic  facts  of  our 
faith  rise  high  above  the  billows  of  time,  that  have  abraded  and  washed 
away  the  incongruous  circumstances  in  which  they  were  set,  and  we  see 
them  in  their  true  grandeur.  They  have  come  down  to  us  supported 
and  confirmed  by  the  witness-bearing  of  all  the  intervening  ages.    Each 
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generation  inherits  the  tradition  of  the  faith  ;  and  each  individual  grows 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  belief.  The  marvellous  which  startled  the  first 
-agee  has  become  easy  of  acceptance  through  familiarity ;  and  the  incama-* 
tion  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  the  first  disciples  found  it  so  hard  to  realize, 
lias  grown  by  custom  so  much  a  part  of  our  ordinary  thinking,  that  the 
difficulty  has  to  a  large  extent  vanished. 

And  have  not  all  the  Christian  ages  borne  their  continually  increasing 
testimony  to  the  marvellous  results  of  the  truths  which  they  have  handed 
down?  The  apostles,  providentially  placed  beside  the  source  of  that 
mighty  river  of  life  which  flowed  from  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb, 
^saw  the  heavens  open  above  it,  and  the  heavenly  rains  and  dews  distilling 
into  it ;  but  it  was  as  yet  but  a  tiny  spring,  and  they  saw  not  how  it  was 
destined  afterwards  to  increase  in  volume  and  force,  and  to  flow  through 
the  whole  world,  making  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  to  be  glad, 
and  the  desert  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  There  was  no  proof 
given  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  when  our  Lord  dwelt 
among  men,  equal  to  that  which  we  have  now  in  the  existence  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  of  the  Christian  world  which  it  has  formed.  We, 
therefore,  who  seem  in  these  last  days  to  have  been  bom  out  of  due 
season,  have  benefited  by  all  the  experiences  of  the  preceding  ages.  We 
inherit  a  Christianity  which  they  had  to  form.  Our  most  precious  spiritual 
possessions  are  the  legacy  to  us  of  those  who  before  us  bore  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day.  The  last  hour  of  our  labour  is  enriched  and  made 
easier  by  the  blessed  results  of  all  the  previous  hours  of  toil  in  the 
vineyard.    The  last  are  thus  indeed  made  first,  and  the  first  last. 

And  do  not  the  words  of  Christ  apply  to  our  ordinary  circumstances 
in  life  ?  The  problem  here,  indeed,  becomes  more  complex.  Our  science 
teaches  ns  that  the  arrangement  of  florets  on  the  blossom-spike  of  a  plant 
is  adapted  in  every  respect  to  the  requirements  of  each.  We  can  see  the 
wisdom  and  beneficence  that  regulate  the  unfolding  of  each  in  its  turn. 
There  is  nothing  careless  or  accidental;  no  blossom  springs  here  and 
another  there  quite  independently  of  order.  E4ch  is  set  in  the  position 
most  suitable  to  it,  where  it  can  get  its  own  fair  share  of  light  and  heat, 
and  its  own  opportunity  of  opening  its  petals  to  the  sun  and  air,  and 
ripening  its  seed,  and  is  developed  according  to  a  determinate  plan.  The 
gardener  knows  that  his  black  currant  berries  do  not  rippn  uniformly ; 
that,  owing  to  their  peculiar  mode  of  growth,  clustering  on  a  long  floral 
stem,  the  lower  berri^s  are  large,  ripe,  and  juicy,  while  the  upper  ones  are 
small,  hard,  and  greenish.  But  he  knows  that  when  he  has  waited  awhile 
after  gathering  the  first  crop,  a  second  ripe  crop,  composed  of  those  that  were 
unfit  to  be  gathered  on  the  first  occasion,  and  every  bit  as  good  as  the 
first,  will  reward  him.  We  can  thus  see  the  beauty  of  the  order  of  nature. 
We  can  even  understand  the  necessity  and  beneficence  of  the  different 
times  and  dispensations  of  God's  manifestation  of  Himself  to  men.  But 
wien  we  come  to  the  busy  scenes  of  ordinary  human  life,  the  sublime 
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Older  that  rales  in  nature  and  in  the  course  of  history  seems  to  be  absent, 
and  the  acts  and  destinies  of  individual  men  seem  to  be  confused  and 
irregular.  There  are  so  many  cross  purposes,  inequalities  of  gift,  position, 
and  opportunity,  that  our  sense  of  the  rightness  of  things  seems  often 
outraged. 

There  are  two  modes  of  weighing — ^by  a  pair  of  scales,  and  by  the 
steelyard.  The  one  seems  more  just  than  the  other.  We  see  at  once 
the  fairness  of  weighing  in  scales.  It  is  a  simple,  direct  process,  which 
appeals  immediately  to  the  eye  and  to  the  judgment.  But  the  fedmess 
of  weighing  by  the  steelyard  is  not  at  once  so  apparent.  It  is  a  round- 
about process.  It  requires  calculation.  There  does  not  seem  at  first  sight 
to  be  an  equality  of  payts.  Weight  is  given  in  another  way  than  by 
symmetrical  arrangement.  And  so,  much  of  God's  weighing  may  seem  to  be 
more  by  the  steelyard  than  by  the  balancje.  And  yet  a  thoughtful  mind 
can  distinguish  a  noble  equity  ruling  through  all  seeming  irregularities, 
through  all  outward  inequalities  of  gift  and  opportunity,  which  con- 
stitute such  a  mystery  and  perplexity  to  thoughtful  hearts.  We  are 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  special  advantages  that  are  bestowed  upon 
special  individuals ;  and  we  are  apt  to  look  upon  this  Divine  election 
as  a  species  of  favouritism.  But  we  must  remember  that  election  to 
special  advantage  is  never  intended  for  personal  enjoyment  alone,  but 
is  God's  wise  and  gracious  method  for  the  more  effectual  diffusion  of 
His  blessings ;  and  the  favourites  of  fortune  are  appointed  His  stewards 
to  dispense  His  bounty  to  others.  This  is  the  design  of  Heaven,  though 
men  are  continually  frustrating  it  by  their  selfishness  and  covetous- 
ness.  And  if  this  Divine  intention  were  faithfully  carried  out,  not  one  of 
God's  creatures  would  fail  of  obtaining  his  own  fair  share  of  the  blessings 
of  life.  Each  would  have  his  own  place  and  function  set  apart  for  him,  with 
the  same  scrupulous  regard  for  his  well-being,  as  the  individual  blossom  is 
arranged  on  the  spike  of  the  flower.  Even  as  it  is,  with  all  the  injustice  and 
selfishness  of  our  social  order,  that  seek  to  hinder  or  defeat  God's  plan,  is 
there  not  for  every  one  an  opportunity  of  self-assertion  and  self-unfolding  ? 
Is  there  not  some  compensation  for  previous  privations  and  repressions 
given  to  each  human  being  at  some  time  or  other  ?  The  wheel  of  life  that* 
to-day  grinds  a  man  into  the  dust,  to-morrow  in  its  revolution  lifts  him 
on  its  top  to  the  sunshine  of  heaven.  Every  man  has  an  oppdittunity, 
sooner  or  later,  of  showing  what  is  worthiest  in  him ;  and  the  lateness  of 
the  opportunity  will  not  affect  the  result  if  he  will  only  improve  it  when 
it  comes.  And  if  there  be  a  grievous  failure  so  far  as  worldly  success  is 
concerned ;  if  no  man  hires  us  for  the  work  for  which  we  are  best  qualified ; 
and  we  stand  practically  idle  all  day,  with  a  wealth  of  faculty  in  us  unused, 
then  omr  very  disappointment  may  become  to  us  a  moral  discipline.  We 
may  be  doing  the  work  of  the  labourers  in  our  own  souls ;  we  may  be 
exercising  faith,  and  letting  our  patience  have  its  perfect  work ;  and  in 
the  end,  when  the  night  in  which  no  man  can  work  is  come,  He  who  has 
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thus  appointed  our  lot  will  redress  the  overweighted  balance,  and  give 
unto  this  last  even  as  unto  the  first. 

And  what  is  thus  true  of  men's  circumstances  is  also  true  of  their 
souls.  I  believe  that  Grod  has  His  own  time  and  way  of  revealing  Himself 
to  every  human  being.  Even  to  those  who  seem  ignorant  of  Him,  He  is 
nearer  than  we  know  of,  and  has  more  to  do  with  them  than  we  dream. 
The  day  of  grace,  the  opportunity  of  salvation,  comes  to  all  without 
exception.  And  it  is  according  to  the  use  we  make  of  this  opportunity, 
and  not  according  to  the  mere  time  of  it,  that  we  are  to  be  judged.  The 
time  of  the  calling  of  man  is  in  higher,  wiser  hands ;  the  alert  obedience 
to,  and  right  improvement  of,  the  calling  is  in  men's  own  hands.  It  is 
obvious  that  we  who  live  in  a  Christian  land,  and  have  enjoyed  from  our 
earliest  infancy  Christian  instruction,  example,  and  discipline,  cannot  plead, 
like  the  heathen,  the  excuse  for  our  idleness — if  we  are  idle — that  '^  no  man 
hath  hired  us."  Grod  hath  come  to  hire  us  at  every  season  of  life — at 
morning,  at  noon,  at  the  sixth  and.ninth  hours ;  in  our  childhood,  our  youth, 
OUT  manhood,  our  old  age.  We  profess  the  Christian  name,  we  use  the 
ordinances  of  religion,  and,  so  doing,  we  virtually  agree  to  be  hired  by  the 
Lord.  And  if  in  reality  we  refuse  the  work  till  the  last  hour  of  life — our 
reward  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  the  same  as  that  of  those  who 
bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  God  will  not,  indeed,  refuse  to 
accept  one  hour  of  service  at  the  close  of  the  day ;  but  the  labourer  who 
only  oomes  then  to  the  vineyard,  when  he  might  and  could  as  well  have 
come  at  the  beginning,  will  not  get  the  same  pay  as  those  who  began  their 
work  in  the  fresh  fair  morning,  and  continued  at  it  all  day.  The  man  who 
has  devoted  all  his  life  to  the  service  of  sin  and  the  world,  and  given  only 
the  dregs  of  his  life,  the  decay  of  nature,  to  the  service  of  God,  cannot  by 
any  possibility  find  in  that  service  the  same  unmixed  enjoyment,  and  the 
same  blessed  reward,  which  he  experiences  who  has  given  to  God  his 
heart  and  his  life  through  all  the  fair  sunshine  and  strength  of  his  days. 
The  last  in  such  a  case  will  continue  to  be  last. 


THEOLOGICAL     THOUGHT. 

TEE  LOOIO  OF  CONTEMPOBABY  THEOLOGY} 

N0.L 
By  K.  M.  Wenley,  M.A.,  D.So. 

I. 

Sevek  years  ago,  when  it  was  my  privilege  to  belong  to  your  Faculty,  an 
impression  happened  to  be  prevalent  among  us  that  theology  was  a  dry, 
uninteresting  study.    Indeed,  I  fear  that  not  a  few  weie  wont  to  indulge 

'  Being  the  Honorary  Pre^dent's  Inftngnr&l  Address,  delivered  before  the  Glasgow 
UniTenitjT  Tbieologioal  Society,  NoTomber,  1894. 
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themselves  in  the  very  doubtful  luxury  of  contempt  as  they  approached 
it.  Time  tries  all,  however,  and  I  desire  now,  as  a  student  speaking  to 
students,  not  only  to  justify  a  complete  reversal  of  this  attitude  on  my 
own  part,  but  also  to  show  incidentally  that  such  an  opinion,  especially  at 
the  present  time,  must  be  either  devoid  of  foundation  or  based  upon  miscon- 
ception. To-day  each  of  the  several  departments  of  theology  demands  a 
scientific  training,  and  so  the  preparation  for  any  one  contributes  to  i!![SQ 
best  kind  of  education ;  while  theology  proper  is,  perhaps,  only  equalled 
by  speculative  biology  in  the  interest  which  surrounds  its  most  pressing 
problems.  Thought  has  been  ceaselessly  moving,  and  we  have  arrived  at 
the  stage  when  a  new  departure  seems  highly  probable — a  departure  that 
cannot  but  be  fraught  with  deep  import  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of 
the  generation  in  which  we  live. 

At  the  outset,  in  order  to  keep  discussion  within  the  comparatively 
narrow  limits  available  here,  the  general  development  of  theology  during 
the  last  seventy  years,  say,  must  be  presupposed.  The  drawn  battle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  between  the  upholders  of  rationalism  and  super- 
naturalism,  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  summary  methods  of  Eant  and 
Schleiermacher,  who  respectively  conducted  the  contestant  groups  off  the 
field.  Thereafter,  for  a  considerable  period,  notwithstanding  the  growth 
of  theological  schools  with  tenets  inspired  by  these  great  thinkers, 
importance  centred  in  philosophy.  The  systems  of  the  elder  Fichte,  of 
Schelling,  and  of  Hegel  dominated  nearly  all  noticeable  woifk.  In  spite 
of  the  romantic  tendencies  of  some  theologians,  and  the  refined  Spinozism 
of  others,  like  C.  H.  Weisse,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  either  Fichte  or 
Schelling  succeeded  in  creating  a  theological  following  of  his  own.  Very 
different  was  Hegel's  case.  Numerous  and  influential  writers  gathered 
round  him,  and  applied  his  distinctive  methods  to  religious  questions. 
Men  such  as  Marheineke,  Goschel,  and  Daub  in  his  third  stage,  devoted 
themselves  to  a  restatement  of  dogmas  directed  towards  bringing  them 
into  accord  with  the  forms  of  the  Dialectic.  Their  contribution  is  to-day 
of  little  more  than  historical  interest— a  fact  that  need  occasion  no  wonder 
when  their  frequent  lack  of  balance  is  remembered.  Daub,  for  example, 
hardly  inspires  confidence  when,  in  his  anxiety  to  illustrate  progress  by 
antagonism,  he  confers  the  divinity  of  Satanhood  upon  Iscariot,  so  that 
the  betrayer  may  oppose  the  Master  on  something  like  equal  terms.  The 
truth  is  that  Hegel's  epoch-making  incentive  to  theological  progress 
consists  far  rather  in  the  central  conception  of  his  thought — the  rationality 
of  history — ^than  in  the  peculiar  framework  with  which  he  surrounded  it. 
Accordingly,  the  new  era  may  be  dated,  not  from  Marheineke  and  the 
rest,  but  from  Strauss,  Vatke,  and  F.  C.  Baur. 

Their  achievement,  which  would  never  have  been  accomplished 
without  Hegel,  constitutes,  as  we  shall  see,  a  permanent  factor  in  con- 
temporary controversy.  When  the  clouds  of  critical  dust  raised  by  the 
scrimmage  (I  think  this  term  best  conveys  the  remarkable  absence  of 
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dignity)  oyer  the  Jj^ben,  Jem  of  Strauss  had  to  some  extent  subsided, 
theologians  were  better  able  to  discriminato  gains  and  losses.  And,  as  a 
result,  an  eclectic  tendency  appeared.  Of  this  Bichard  Bothe  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  most  distinguished  originator,  and  his  Theologtsehe  Ethih 
'  marks  a  middle  point  between  the  earlier  groupings  of  German  theology 
and  those  now  prevalent.  Bothe  drew  elements  from  the  Hegelian  Bight, 
from  Schelling's  follower  Oetinger,  and  from  Schleiermacher.  His  work, 
along  with  that  of  P.  C.  Baur — ^taking  names  for  movements— furnishes 
a  starting-point  for  more  modem  theories.  Theology  proper,  in  the 
classical  speculative  line,  has  a  new  Left  and  a  new  Bight.  Biedermann, 
Keim,  Weizsacker,  and  Otto  Pfleiderer  are  chief  representatives  of  the  one ; 
Domer  and  Beyschlag,  with  whom  we  may,  perhaps,  name  Bemhard 
Weiss,  are  associated  with  the  other.  Both  parties  maintain  what  is 
practically  a  composite  scheme — the  former  being  Iswayed  most  by  the 
results  of  speculative  interpretation  and  historical  criticism,  the  latter  by 
the  desire  for  systematic  statement  of  religious  doctrine,  as  it  affects  man 
personally.  The  one,  in  short,  emphasizes  the  objective,  the  other  the 
subjective,  aspect  of  theology.  The  theories  represented  by  these,  among 
numerous  other  writers,  cannot  be  alleged  to  be  free  from  mutual  incon- 
Bistency.  They  at  least  agree  in  containing  philosophical  factors  derived 
from  a  common  source — no  small  matter,  indeed,  seeing  that  theology, 
like  religion,  has,  until  very  recent  times,  invariably  been  concerned  with 
the  meaning  of  the  universe.  Accordingly,  their  supporters  combine  to 
show  a  solid  front  against  that  now  leading  theological  school  which  has 
sprung  up  within  the  last  twenty  years  under  the  leadership  of  Albrecht 
BitschL  This,  which  may  be  termed  the  theology  of  the  end  of  the 
century,  has  adopted  different  premisses.  It  derives  largely  from  the 
sceptical  factor  in  Eant,  and  from  the  empiricism  of  the  scientific  move- 
ment, to  some  extent  from  the  epistemology  of  Lotze,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  from  the  subjective  theology  of  Schleiermacher.  Broadly,  then, 
these  two  parties  confront  one  another.  They  have  their  serious  internal 
differences — as  between  Pfleiderer  and  Weiss,  or  between  Herrmann  and 
Bender --but  these  are  comparatively  trivial  as  compared  with  the  gulf 
fixed  between  the  two  schools  as  a  whole.  It  must,  therefore,  be  our 
effort  to  understand  the  doctrines  and  aims  of  each,  if  we  are  to  apprehend 
the  problems  with  which  at  this  moment  theology  is  face  to  face. 

Before  proceeding  to  this  task,  it  may  be  well  to  premise  further 
that  the  progress  of  Grerman  theology  just  noted  is  not  without  parallel 
in  our  own  country.  During  the  early  part  of  the  period,  no  doubt, 
inefficient  means  of  intercommunication  rendered  reciprocal  influences 
somewhat  feeble.  Nevertheless,  like  German,  English  theology  had  its 
xaiionalism  and  supematuralism,  its  pietism  or  subjectivity,  its  semi- 
sceptical,  semi-empirical  exponents.  At  present,  too,  the  new  Left  and 
the  new  Bight  are  not  without  representatives  among  us,  and  the 
parallelism  is  likely  to  become  more  and  more  striking.     Biedermann 
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and  Pfleideier  embody  theological  tendencies  not  widely  different  from 
those  of  Drs.  Everett  and  Boyce  of  Haryard,  Stewart  and  Menzies  of 
SL  Andrews,  of  the  late  William  Mackintosh  and  T.  H.  Green ;  while 
Principal  Fairbaim  occupies  a  middle  position  on  the  Bight,  which  is 
shared  largely  by  Professor  Orr  and  partly  by  Professor  Bruce.  Parallel 
also  to  the  Bight,  though  with  very  considerable  variations,  due  to  the 
influence  of  Benouvier,  stands  Dr.  Flint  Curiously  enough,  too,  though 
without  any  collusion,  Matthew  Arnold  and  Mr.  Gladstone  furnish 
elements  of  agreement  with  the  Bitschlian  standpoint,  which,  in  the  realm 
of  Christology,  was  to  some  extent  anticipated  by  Macleod  Campbell,  and 
which  has  not  been  without  influence  over  that  independent  and  dis- 
tinguished member  of  our  own  university,  Professor  Mackintosh  of 
Manchester.  It  would  not  be  surprising  were  some  younger  theologian 
of  our  Church  to  furnish  us,  at  no  distant  date,  with  an  authoritative  pro* 
nouncement  on  Bitschlianism  from  the  vantage-ground  of  discipleship ; 
in  the  mean  time,  however,  it  would  be  premature,  and  pjrobably  unfair,  to 
mention  names.  The  German  and  English  positions  differ  in  many 
details,  especially  as  concerns  such  development  towards  Bitschlianism  as 
we  can  at  present  show.  But  interchange  of  opinion  is  incomparably 
freer  than  it  once  was,  and  substantially  the  same  forces  are  at  work,  if 
allowance  be  made  for  the  predominance  of  philosophical  considerations 
on  the  continent,  and  of  ecclesiastical  ties  in  this  country. 

The  most  recent,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable,  of  our 
own  contributors  to  this  discussion  says,  in  a  passing  reference  to  method, 
'^  It  may  be  observed  in  general  that,  when  a  controversy  is  carried  on  for 
centuries  on  any  subject  of  pressing  and  practical  human  interest,  without 
reaching,  or  even  tending  to  reach,  a  consistent  and  satisfactory  result — a 
result  so  commending  itself  to  reason  as  to  command  universal  assent — 
the  reflection  is  obvious  that  the  question  or  subject  requires  to  be  looked 
at  from  a  point  of  view  above  that  to  which  the  disputants  have  been  able 
to  rise."  ^  Ability  thus  to  overcome  half-truths  is  denied  to  all  but  a 
select  few.  Perhaps,  in  the  present  instance,  a  sincere  desire  to  arrive  at 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  positions  maintained  by  others,  biassed  only 
by  a  sincerer  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  may  subserve  a  similar,  if  less 
ambitious,  aiuL  The  extreme  difficulty  of  absolutely  setting  down  in 
every  point  the  doctrine  of  a  theological  school  must  not  be  forgotten. 
At  the  same  time,  entire  groups  of  theologians  employ  substantially 
identical  flrst  principles,  and  formulate  deductions  that  tend  practically 
in  one  direction.  In  short,  the  broad  outlines  on  which  we  must  concen- 
trate attention  Zi'mn  themndve^  with  sufficient  clearness.  The  chief 
restriction  which  I  am  compelled  to  make  relates  to  the  mediating 
theologians  so  called.  For  the  present  purpose  their  tendencies  are  too 
indefinite,  not  perhaps  regarded  as  a  whole,  but  undoubtedly  on  certain 
pivoting  points. 

-^  Maokintoah,  Tht  Noiwol  HiiUn-y  of  the  Chriitian  Bdigioftt  p.  13. 
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The  speculative  school,  to  which  we  now  turn,  was  a  direct  product 
of  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  And,  no  matter  what  farther  elements  it 
may  have  assimilated  since,  this  system  still  remains  the  basis  on  which 
the  theology  is  founded.  Baur's  mildly  sarcastic  criticism^  serves, 
however,  to  remind  us  that,  on  the  philosophical  presuppositions,  a  series 
of  new  developments  leading  beyond  the  comparatively  orthodox  con* 
elusions  of  Hegel's  Beliffionsphiloaophie  was  inevitable.  Nevertheless,  the 
Berlin  Lectures  are  the  real  point  of  departure,  and  continue  to  furnish 
the  immanent  first  principles.  Here  the  sphere  of  the  religious  conscious- 
ness is  mapped  out  to  begin  with.  God,  struggling  in  the  throes  of  self- 
realisation,  is  the  motive  force  of  the  evolution  of  religions ;  God,  as  a 
completed  world-process,  is  the  object  of  religion.  Or,  to  take  Hegel's 
own  words,  **  The  whole  manifold  of  human  relations,  activities,  joys, 
everything  that  man  values  and  esteems,  wherein  he  seeks  his  happiness, 
his  glory,  and  his  pride,  all  find  their  middle  point  in  religion — in  the 
thought,  consciousness,  and  feeling  of  God.  God  is,  therefore,  the 
Beginning  and  the  End  of  everything^'  This  is  the  pictorial  way  in 
which  religion  frees  man  for  a  little  from  the  harshness  of  the  life-struggle 
that  presses  so  sorely  upon  him.  Philosophy,  theology,  and  religion  are 
accordingly  identical  in  their  subject.  The  first  considers  as  such  the 
permeating  reason  which  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  cosmos.  The 
second  is  the  science  of  God  in  His  relation  to  man,  and  especially  to  the 
God-Man.  The  last  leads  to  worship  of  God  as  the  one  Being  in  relation 
to  whom  man  may  achieve  his  highest  vocation.  Beligion,  that  is, 
constitutes  a  particular  instance,  presented  under  certain  limited  forms,  of 
the  world-wide  principle  which  is  continually  revealing  itself  under  other 
guises  in  every  sphere  wherein  activity  capable  of  rational  estimate  takes 
plftoa  As  a  residt,  speculative  notions,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
reproduce  themselves  in  the  history  of  religions  and  in  the  essential 
constitution  of  the  highest  religion.  To  illustrate  this  reproduction  and 
to  prove  at  once  its  truth  and  its  inevitableness  is  the  task  which  Hegel 
set  himself.  After  a  discussion,  in  the  first  part,  of  the  Absolute  Idea  as 
it  presents  itself  in  religious  shape,  he  proceeds,  in  the  second,  to  charac- 
terize the  various  historical  religions,  and  to  indicate  their  places  in  his 
scheme.  In  the  third  and  final  part,  Christianity  is  jshown  to  be  the 
highest  possible  embodiment  of  religion — ^the  religion  beyond  which,  in 
the  nature  of  the  Idea  itself,  and  according  to  its  interpretation  by  JesUs, 
one  cannot  pass.  For  theology  the  most  interesting  portions  of  this 
analysis  are  unquestionably  the  speculative  digests  of  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  *' Dogma  is  necessary,  and  must  be 
taught  as  valid  truth."  The  rationalizing  of  the  Trinity  is,  probably,  the 
most  conspicuous  example  of  the  method  adopted.   Deity,  in  His  loneliness 

^  Ct  KirehengeiehiehtSj  vol.  v.  p.  S78. 
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before  the  world  was,  enbosomed  an  infinite  yearning,  and  God  became 
a  Creator  in  order  to  realize  objectively  that  boundless  love  which  is 
His  pre-eminent  quality.  But  the  creature,  bom  into  the  thraldom  of 
time  and  space,  remained  separated  from  his  Maker  for  ages.  The  con- 
ception of  God's  Fatherhood  never  revealed  itself,  and  an  awful  antagonism 
subsisted  between  created  and  Creator.  So,  too,  not  recognizing  their 
common  Father,  the  children  opposed  one  another,  and  were  broken  up 
into  isolated  groups.  During  this  struggle  men  tasted  of  the  forbidden 
tree,  and  became  increasingly  like  gods,  knowing  good  from  evil.  When 
the  perception  of  evil,  with  its  accompanying  sense  of  sin,  had  been 
deepened  to  the  uttermost,  the  perfect  Man  appeared,  to  stem  the 
mightiest  crisis  of  moral  history.  Then  the  great  reconciliation  was 
effected.  In  the  Person  of  Christ  God  found  Himself  in  man,  and  man 
found  himseK  in  God.  The  Creator  whose  creatures  had  thwarted  Him  so 
that  He  seemed  to  have  lost  somewhat  of  His  life,  received  back  in  the 
good  time  of  His  energizing  Spirit  all  that  He  had  given,  and  in  fuller 
measure.  By  the  inevitable  law  of  moral  progress,  G^  had  in  some 
sense  died  to  live.  The  work  of  the  immanent  Spirit  wrought  its  own 
seK-development.  The  depth  of  the  riches  of  the  Divine  nature  was 
gradually  revealed,  and  with  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  became  fully 
known. 

This  original,  magnificent,  and  fascinating  conception  did  not  main- 
tain itself  intact,  except  in  the  speculations  of  Hegel's  immediate  followers, 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  contemporary  theologian  upholds  it  in  the 
old  form.  But  its  influence  is  still  widespread,  and  it  presents  undoubted 
attractions  to  many  perplexed  minds.  Two  principal  factors  are  con- 
tained in  it.  First,  a  theory  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  universe; 
second,  a  plan,  or  methodology,  of  the  manner  in  which  this  nature 
reveals  itself  in  the  successive  stages  of  its  self-evolution.  Broadly 
speaking,  and  remembering  how  hard  it  is  to  dogmatize  on  such  matters, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  former  embodies  a  truth  of  the  last  importance, 
whereas  the  latter  is  very  largely,  if  not  entirely,  erroneous.  In  any 
case,  no  theologian  now  affects  the  dialectic  method,  and  the  one  living 
thinker  who  seems  to  countenance  it  employs  a  wholly  new  form,  one 
more  general  and  elastic.^  In  this  departure  from  the  letter  of  Hegel 
theologians  have  evinced  a  wise  instinct.  There  remains  to '^  them  an 
untrammelled  theory  of  the  universe.  This  is  still  substantially  accepted ; 
indeed,  from  acceptance  of  it  the  title  "speculative"  comes.  What, 
then,  does  it  amount  to  ?  It  is  preferable  to  hear  a  statement  from  an 
accredited  member  of  the  school :  "  Even  in  the  hypothetically  assumed 
case,  that  there  is  only  an  ideal  nature  in  the  consciousness  of  thinking 
minds,  we  could  not  escape  from  the  question  how  the  different  subjects 
<x)me  to  a  corresponding  image  of  the  world,  and  how  they  are  able  to 
distinguish  what  is  merely  subjectively  represented  from  the  common  or 

>  £.  Gaird,  in  The  Evolution  0/  BdigUm, 
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objectiye  mode  of  representation — that  is  to  say,  how  they  can  distinguish 
truth  from  error.  This  question,  however,  can  hardly  be  solved  otherwise 
than  by  the  assumption  of  a  universal  consciousness,  which  must  be  the 
common  ground,  as  well  as  the  ruling  law,  of  all  individual  conscious- 
nesses or  minds.  ...  If  it  holds  true  of  the  individual  being,  that  the 
final  end  which  results  from  the  development  of  its  life  is  also  already  the 
ideal  prius  of  the  whole  process,  then  we  shall  be  able  to  apply  the  same 
thought  to  the  whole  process  of  the  life  of  our  earth,  and  to  draw  there- 
from a  conclusion  as  to  the  principle  of  the  process.  And  we  are  justified 
in  doing  so  by  the  very  fundamental  thought  of  modem  biology,  according 
to  which  all  the  life  of  the  earth  forms  (me  advancing  development  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms  of  existence."  ^  Moreover,  God  is  revealing 
Himself,  not  only  in  the  natural,  but  also  in  the  moral  and  religious,  order. 
^  The  historical  order  of  the  religious  revelation,  that  it  is  a  development 
from  lower  to  ever  higher  stages,  a  development  in  which  the  new  is 
always  at  oncd  the  fulfilment  and  criticism  of  the  old,  becomes  nowhere 
more  clearly  apparent  than  in  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism. . . . 
I  think  assuredly  that  with  the  entrance  of  Christianity  into  the  world,  the 
firm  foundation  for  its  realization  has  been  laid,  so  that  the  whole  history 
of  the  world  prior  to  Christianity  may  be  regarded  as  the  preparation  for 
the  realization  of  that  ideal,  and  the  whole  of  Christian  history  as  the 
development  of  it.  If,  therefore,  the  whole  history  of  the  world  shows 
itself  as  the  teleological  process  of  the  advancing  realization  of  the 
divine  purpose  of  the  world,  we  are  entitled  to  find  in  the  history  of  the 
world  the  revelation  of  the  world-governing  wisdom  of  God."*  These 
statements  may  be  taken  as  sufficient,  because  they  are  very  recent,  and 
because  Dr.  Pfleiderer  is  one  of  the  least  doctrinaire  members  of  the 
school  which  he  ornaments. 

Setting  aside  the  speculative  treatment  of  such  a  theory  in  and  for 
itself,  its  obvious  interest  is  historical.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  that 
minute  study  of  the  historical  data  has,  since  the  disruption  of  the 
Hegelian  school  proper,  attracted  increasing  attention  among  theologians. 
The  leading  workers  in  this  department  are  often  possessed,  not  only  of 
philosophical  discrimination  and  acuteness,  but  also  of  minute  Biblical 
knowledge,  which  enables  them  to  illustrate  and  support  their  speculative 
conclusions.  When  these  two  endowments  are  not  concentrated  in  one 
person,  a  compensation  is  found  in  the  superior  attainments  of  single 
thinkers  in  one  sphere  or  the  other,  and  their  united  results  serve  as  the 
basis  for  a  review  of  the  entire  field.  Our  question,  therefore,  comes  to 
be— What  conclusions  have  been  derived  from  the  piecing  out  of  the 
general  doctrine  of  thp  immanence  of  Deity?  How  do  the  historic 
documents  supplement  and  expand  the  speculative  presuppositions  ? 

The  tendency  to  lay  hold  upon  the  documents,  to  regard  them  as 
memoirs  pour  servir  to  this  special  aspect  of  the  general  theory  of  the 

>  Pfleiderer,  Cfiford  Ledwe$,  vol.  L  pp.  142, 156, 157.  *  lldd,^  pp.  189,  202. 
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aniyerse,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  exclude  the  pecnliar  dialectical  frame- 
work,  cannot  be  better  illostrated  than  by  the  &te  that  has  latterly  over- 
taken the  inyestigations  of  F.  C.  Banr.  Not  infrequently  one  hears  the 
statement  that  the  great  Tubingen  critic  has  formulated  results  only  to 
haye  them  oyertuimed  ;  that  his  influence  has  disappeared ;  that  eyen  his 
own  followers  haye  abandoned  his  positions  at  discretion.  For  the  most 
part,  this  allegation  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding.  According  to  Baur*s 
theory,  Christian  origins  embodied  an  implicit  antagonism,  which,  in  the 
<K>urse  of  the  early  history  of  our  religion,  became  explicit,  and  thereafter 
disappeared  in  a  higher  unity.  Christ  Himself  incarnated  the  terms  of 
this  coyert  opposition.  His  religion  was  spiritually  uniyersal,  but  He 
identified  Himself  with  a  particularist  principle  when  He  accepted  the 
Jewish  Messiahship.  Hence  the  partial  truths  defended  by  the  contending 
parties  of  the  first  Church.  Peter  and  the  Judaizers  were  not  wholly 
wrong,  nor  were  Stephen,  Paul,  and  the  uniyersalists  wholly  right.  This 
scholastic  dogma  of  progress  by  conflict,  as  thus  originated,  Baur  employed 
to  explain  the  beginnings  and  inner  relations  of  the  New  Testament 
documents.  When  the  schism  was  at  its  deepest,  Paul's  four  genuine 
Epistles  and  the  Book  of  Beyelation  were  composed.  The  early  period  of 
conciliation,  when  the  parties  to  the  quarrel  were  tentatively  seeking  a  . 
>  truce,  brought  forth  the  synoptic  Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  Deutero-Pauline 
Epistles,  and  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  James.  Finally,  when  the 
reconciliation  with  its  resultant  access  of  power  developed  during  conflict 
had  been  eflected,  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  attributed  to  John,  and 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  were  written.  Now,  it  is  true  that  Baur's  dialectic 
method  has  been  wholly  dismissed,  and  that  the  conclusions  traceable  to 
the  trimming  of  data  in  its  interest  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  departed 
from.  For  example,  we  no  longer  hold  that  Christianity  itwsi  have 
advanced  by  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis ;  perhaps  some  of  ^is  are 
quite  sceptical  about  the  supposed  influence  of  Jewish  Christianity; 
therefore  we  do  not  agree  that  Matthew  is  the  earliesc,  because  the 
distinctively  Jewish-Christian,  synoptic ;  that  Luke  is  the  second,  because 
the  heathen-Christian ;  and  that  Mark  is  the  third,  because  the  product 
of  an  eclectic  and  non-partisan  redaction  of  the  two  others.  Neither  can 
we  accept  the  account  of  the  Apocalypse.  Our  attitude,  too,  towards  the 
Pauline  Epistles  and  the  Ac€s,  to  say  nothing  of  other  documents,  is  no 
longer  that  of  Baur.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  his  problem  remains  till 
the  present  moment  the  problem  which  New  Testament  criticism, 
especially  in  the  speculative  school,  is  striving  to  solve.  For  instance, 
his  questions  respecting  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the 
relation  of  Philo  to  its  writer  are  toniay  atib  judiee.  Even  the  Eitschlians, 
as  represented  by  Wendt,^  preserve  his  conclusions  when  they  assign  this 
Gospel,  "  in  its  present  form,  to  a  writer  of  the  second  century  belonging 
to  the  religious  circle  founded  by  the  Apostle  John."    What  remains, 

^  Cf.  Die  Lekre  Jem  (Erster  Theil,  untranslated). 
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then,  to  the  ''historical  school  i^ithin  theology"  is  the  general  theory 

of  a  rational  development  in  early  X]!hristiaiiity,  and  of  a  consequent 

explicable  interconnexion  between  the  integral  portions  of   the  New 

Testament.    Or,  as  Holtzmann  has  put  it,  ''  Baur  was  a  positive  spirit, 

since  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  denying  to  a  Biblical  writing 

the  authorship  ascribed  to  it  by  tradition  or  named  in  the  superscription, 

but  claimed  emphatically  to  practise  '  positive  criticism ' — ^to  show  the 

place  which  the  various  writings  of  the  New  Testament  held  in  the 

general  development  of  Christianity,  and  in  which  they  are  historically 

comprehensible." 
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By  Pbofessob  G.  Godet,  D J). 

Let  us  study  this  question  from  a  practical  and  popular  point  of  view. 

No  one  can  deny  its  actuality.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  observed 
that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  in  atheism  to  return  to  religioUiS 
ideas.  But,  if  this  be  so,  we  notice  another  phenomenon  which  is  not 
to  be  disregarded.  If  religion  reasserts  its  dominion  over  minds  that 
have  become  strangers  to  the  Church,  in  the  Church  itself  strong  con- 
victions are  becoming  incontestably  rare.  Where  is  the  robust  faith  of 
the  days  that  are  past  ?  Where  is  the  Church  whose  creed  is  accepted 
by  all  its  members  and  by  all  its  clergy  ?  I  do  not  here  refer  to  the 
Declarations  of  Faith  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  have  had  their 
day;  but  I  orefer  to  the  great  beliefs  professed  by  Christians  of  all  ages — 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement.  As  regards  all 
these  capital  points,  there  is  confusion  in  the  mind,  perplexity  in  the 
soul ;  and  doubt,  with  slow,  permeating  action,  drops  from  these  heights 
till  it  .reaches  the  foundations  of  the  edifice — ^the  Fall  of  man,  revelation, 
the  supernatural,  the  very  Personality  of  God,  and  human  responsibility. 

Where  must  the  blame  of  this  state  of  things  be  laid  ?  On  Biblical 
criticism?  In  a  certain  measure,  yes.  But  the  negative  attitude  of 
criticism  is  itself  but  the  symptom  of  a  certain  state  of  mind  which  is 
peculiar  to  this  second  half  of  our  century,  and  which  may  be  traced 
to  many  causes — manners,  progress  of  positive  science,  determinative 
philosophy. 

No  need  is  there  to  lose  ourselves  in  the  study  of  causes.  Bather 
let  us  seek  the  remedy  for  doubt,  the  fulcrum  upon  which  to  rest  our 
faith.  This  prop  once  found  will  enable  us  to  reconstruct  the  edifice  of 
our  belief;  and,  should  this  structure  long  remain  unfinished,  and  more 
like  a  ruin  than  a  palace,  so  long  as  this  support  shall  stand  firm,  all  the 
restorations  of  faith  will  be  possible,  and  we  shall  be  justified  in  expecting 
great  things. 


'I   •    ■■ 
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I.    • 

What  is  the  foundation  of  my  faith  ?  Evidently,  I  cannot  answer^ 
with  the  Boman  Catholic — ^The  authority  of  the  Church.  In  the  first 
place,  this  authority  should  be  demonstrated,  and  then  the  basis  of  my 
faith  would  be  a  more  or  less  plausible  reasoning.  Moreover,  I  should 
ask — Where  is  the  Church  ?  and  whatever  Church  might  be  pointed  out 
to  me  as  the  possessor  of  truth,  I  would  have  too  many  good  reasons  for 
doubting  its  infallibility. 

Shall  I,  then,  answer  that  my  faith  rests  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 
The  scriptural  doctrines  are  beautiful  and  sublime :  I  ask  if  they  are 
true.  The  Bible  presents  itself  as  a  Divine  book :  I  ask  for  proofs  of  its 
inspiration.  Protestant  orthodoxy  will  supply  evidences  of  the  Divinity 
of  the  Scriptures  which  shall  be  forcible,  and  shall  not  fail  to  make  a 
profound  impression  on  my  mind.  But  I  feel  that  my  faith  is  fragile  if 
it  has  no  other  foundation  than  a  series  of  arguments.  I  do  not  deny,  I 
do  not  even  queirtion,  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  What  I  say  is 
that  I  cannot  build  the  edifice  of  my  faith  upon  them,  that  I  cannot  take 
them  as  the  starting-point  of  my  Christian  belief,  for  they  require  them- 
selves to  be  established  by  evidence.  I  must  find  for  my  foundation  a 
more  immediate  certainty,  a  proof  more  direct. 

Shall  I  look  for  it  in  myself — in  the  religious  experiences  which  I 
may  have  gone  through  ?  Many  evangelical  divines  tell  me  that  I  must 
seek  it  there.  In  their  opinion,  the  foundation  of  Christian  conviction 
is  the  individual  experience  of  salvation,  the  consciousness  which  the 
Christian  possesses  of  forgiven  sin,  and  of  the  inward  transformation  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  The  Christian  is  conscious  that 
a  superhuman,  a 'Divine  factor  has  entered  into  his  life,  that  a  power  from 
above  dwells  within  him,  that  a  new  existence  has  dawned  for  him.  This 
experience  is  to  him  the  clearest  attestation  of  the  objective  reality  of 
God,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the  entire  work  of  Christ,  to  which  his 
regeneration  is  indissolubly  joined.  Here  we  stand  no  longer  on  the 
ground  of  curgument,  but  on  that  of  fact,  on  a  ground  which  is  accessible 
to  all,  whatever  be  their  intellectual  or  moral  culture.  Here  we  find  our- 
selves in  presence  of  affirmations  which  each  of  us  is  able  to  control  in 
the  light  of  his  own  experience. 

Some  go  further  still — they  affirm  that  not  only  the  basis  of  con- 
viction, but  the  very  source  of  our  religious  knowledge,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  experiences  of  tibe  Christian  conscience.  And  from  the  fundamental 
experience  of  the  new  birth  they  deduct  all  the  Christian  dogmas,  like 
as  many  postulates  implied  in  this  experience.  For  instance,  from  the 
fact  that  we  discover  the  action  in  ourselves  of  an  objective  factor,  and 
that  this  action  is  of  a  moral  order,  they  infer  the  existence  of  Grod  and 
the  Personality  of  this  God.  From  the  idea  that  the  process  of  regene- 
ration has  three  stages — ^the  consciousness  of  sin  and  condemnation,  the 
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assurance  of  redemption,  and  finally  the  communion  with  God  into  which 
we  are  brought — tiiey  deduce  that  God  is  One  in  Three  Persons.  .  .  . 
And  so  with  all  other  evangelical  doctrines.^ 

But  is  it  not  obvious  that  it  is  inexact  to  speak  of  {he  Christian  con- 
science, of  ilie  Christian  experience  ?  In  reality,  I  cannot  speak  of  any- 
thing but  my  conscience,  my  experience.  Now,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  experience  veuries  from  one  man  to  another,  from  one  Christian  to 
another,  and  that  conversion,  ihe  new  birth,  assumes  diverse  forms  accord- 
ing to  individuals.  K  Christian  experience  be  systematized  and  dogmas 
be  drawn  from  it,  then  the  starting-point  will  necessarily  be  an  individual 
and,  therefore,  imperfect  experience.  The  doctrines  will  be  in  accordance 
with  the  experience.  The  results  will  be  as  diverse  as  the  Christian 
individualities  who  will  have  performed  this  work.  Should  some  argue 
that  there  is  a  collective  conscience,  that  of  the  Church,  which  corrects 
all  possible  errors  pn  the  part  of  individual  sentiment,  the  question  is 
still — Which  among  the  Churches  is  that  whose  experiences  should  be 
accepted  as  the  rule  of  belief? 

If  the  individual  or  the  collective  experience  of  salvation  cannot  be  the 
source  of  Christian  doctrine,  shall  I,  as  some  aflSrm,  find  in  them  at  least 
the  foundation  of  a  strong  religious  conviction  ?  Unhappily,  I  cannot  but 
doubt  this,  for  the  following  reasons  :  In  the  first  place,  this  affirmation 
rests  upon  a  confusion.  To  say  that  the  conviction  of  faith  rests  upon 
the  experience  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  us,  is  manifestly  to  invert 
the  order  of  things.  The  experience  of  salvation  is  not  the  starting-point 
of  religious  development.  It  implies  faith ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  faith ;  it 
cannot  exist  save  where  faith  has  previously  come  to  life.  The  experience 
of  regeneration  cannot  be  enjoyed  save  by  the  soul  that  believes  in 
salvation  through  Christ.  The  man  who  waits  for  the  experience  that  he 
may  believe,  will  never  have  the  experience  at  all.  To  admit  an  experi- 
ence of  salvation  which  would  precede  faith,  which  would  be  the  foundation 
of  faith,  would  be  to  suppose  an  experience  in  which  the  subject  would 
be  altogether  passive,  in  which  he  would  find  himself  placed  under  an 
influence  unsolicited  and  unprovoked.  Begeneration  would,  in  such  a 
case,  be  entirely  independent  of  faith  or  will ;  it  would  lose  its  moral 
character  to  become  an  arbitrary  and  magical  stroke  of  grace.  Sudden 
conversions,  such  as  that  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  ought  not  to  be  brought 
forward  in  support  of  this  conception;  for  if,  at  the  origin  of  this 
kind  of  conversion,  there  is  a  startling  experience  of  the  power  of  God, 
this  experience  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  that  of  salvation ;  it  is  simply 
an  opportunity  given  for  accepting  salvation.  The  part  of  faith  and  will 
is  reserved,  and  the  Christian  experience,  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  is  felt 
only  later  on  by  those  who,  like  Saul,  have  willingly  and  freely  yielded 
to  the  Divine  solicitings. 

■  It  i«  on  these  Ixuee  that  Franok,  the  Lutheran  theologian  of  Erlangen,  has  hailt  up  hit 
«yttem  of  apologetics  and  of  Christian  dogmatics. 
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Were  the  importanoe  which  some  ascribe  to  experience  real  and 
evident,  this  would  not  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  making  it  the  foundation^ 
of  a  firm  Christian  conviction.  By  the  experience  of  pardon  I  am. 
convinced  that  God  is  my  Father,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  my  Saviour  ; 
by  that  of  regeneration  I  am  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  glorified 
Person  of  Christ,  and  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  assurance 
satisfies  me  to-day.  But  to-morrow — ^under  the  influence  of  certain 
circumstances  which  shall  modify  my  impressions,  owing  to  a  breach  of 
fidelity,  perhaps — this  joyful  assurance  will  have  vanished,  and  I  shall 
ask  myself  if  I  am  truly  forgiven,  if  I  have  really  been  freed  from  sin,  so 
manifold  are  the  traces  it  has  left  in  me ;  I  shall  question  the  reality  of 
my  experience,  and  wonder  whether  it  was  not  the  produce  of  my  imagina- 
tion, whether  I  was  not  seK-deceived ;  I  shall  be  uncertain  if  an  dhjedive 
reality — God  forgiving,  the  Holy  Ghost  regenerating  me — answers  to 
these  impressions  which  formerly  were  so  vivid,  and  are  now  so  enfeebled, 
if  not  altogether  destroyed.  When  a  soul  becomes  a  prey  to  this  doubt, 
it  cannot  regain  conviction  unless  it  possesses  a  central  point  of  support 
apart  from  its  subjectivity.  However  deeply  experience  may  be  probed, 
it  will  not  yield  conviction,  when  the  reality  of  experience  itself  is  in 
question.  As  well  might  one  attempt  to  consolidate  a  tottering  wall  by 
seeking  a  prop  in  the  wall  itself. 

11. 

Faith  does  not  rest  upon  Christian  experience.  Eather  is  faith  the 
condition,  the  source,  of  this  experience.  What  does  faith  itself  rest  upon? 
It  bears  in  itself  a  conviction,  which  religious  experience  confirms,  but 
which  it  has  not  called  forth,  which  is  independent  of  it,  for  it  precedes 
it — so  entirely  independent  of  it  that  in  many  cases  it  still  exists  whea 
experience  has  ceased,  or  when  it  seems  to  be  in  contradiction  with  it. 
Where  is  this  conviction  to  be  found  ? 

H I  examine  my  faith  in  order  to  discover  a  reply  to  this  question,  I 
find  but  one  thing  to  say — My  faith  rests  upon  a  fact^  which  I  cannot 
ignore,  since  it  occupies  the  central  position  in  history,  and  which  I  have 
no  right  to  treat  with  indifference,  because  it  is  of  such  a  character  that 
my  conscience  cannot  disregard  it.  Here  I  speak  not  of  the  religious,  but 
of  the  moraly  conscience. 

We  are  indebted  to  Eitschl  and  his  school  for  having  reminded  us 
that  all  Christian  knowledge  ^  has  its  foundation,  its  source,  and  its  norm 

>  I  say  Christian  knowledge,  Bltsdhl  goes  farther,  and  says,  religious  knowledge.  For* 
he  sayB,  we  can  only  have  that  knowledge  of  God  which  He  Himself  reveals,  and  He  only 
reveals  Himself  to  ns  in  Christ.  All  we  are  able  to  do,  apart  from  Christian  revelation,  is  to 
establish  His  existence,  which  Bitschl  endeavours  to  prove  scientifically  by  a  moral  argument. 
But  to  say  what  He  ts,  is  utterly  impoasible.  From  the  fact  that,  apart  from  Christ,  wo 
cannot  know  God,  some  disciples,  more  logical  than  their  Haster,  have  concluded  that  we 
cannot  prove  His  existence,  and  that,  Jesus  Christ  being  the  sole  Bevealer,  His  advent 
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in  the  advent  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  for  having  restored  the  historical 

Christ  to  His  fondamental  and  central  position  in  Christian  dogmatics. 

We  must  acknowledge  his  vigorous  reaction  against  the  intrusion  of 

philosophical  speculation  in  this  domain.    It  is,  perhaps,  a  delusion  to 

believe  that  it  is  possible  to  understand  and  interpret  the  Christian  fact 

without  having  recourse  to  philosophical  methods,  and  Bitschl  himself 

has  departed  from  his  established  principle,  for  he  has  brought  into  his 

theology  a  method  and  notions  borrowed  from  a  determinative  philosophy. 

But  that  which  philosophy  has  no  right  to  do  is  to  transform  facts  into 

ideas,  or  to  alter  them  so  as  to  make  them  correspond  with  its  formulas. 

Bitschl  is  right  in  protesting  stoutly  against  this  device  of  metaphysics. 

We  are  justified  in  demanding  of  philosophy  that,  whilst  seconding 

Christian  thought  in  its  examination  of  the*  Christian  fact,  it  shall 

absolutely  respect  the  latter. 

This  fact,  the  historical  Personality  of  Jems,  is  the  rock  upon  which 
I  presume  firmly  to  build  the  edifice  of  my  faith.  Here  I  am  arrested  by 
those  who  say — Of  this  Person  you  know  nothing  save  from  the  testimony 
of  those  who  have  known  Him,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  writings  of  the 
apostles,  from  the  New  Testament.  Your  faith,  therefore,  is  based  upon 
Scripture,  and  that  is  precisely  what  you  disapprove  ! 

Not  so.  For  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  point  of  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  which  point  my  faith  will  be  led  to  acknow- 
ledge later  on.  The  pcurt  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  formation  of  Christian 
conviction  is  merely  that  of  a  witness.  The  man  who  does  not  yet 
enjoy  this  conviction,  who  has  not  faith,  cannot  yet  realize  the  Divine 
character  of  the  book ;  he  takes  it  as  a  fact,  for  the  book  exists ;  it  is  an 
historical  document  for  him.  Like  all  other  human  work,  this  document 
\&  liable  to  criticism,  and  for  the  time  being  has  no  other  guarantee  than 
the  character  of  its  authors  and  its  intrinsic  value.  But  these  are  amply 
sufficient  to  make  the  testimony  of  the  book  worthy  of  attention.  Criticism 
will  doubtless  be  brought  to  bear  upon  certain  portions  of  it.  But  it 
vill  not,  unless  it  betrays  a  determined  purpose  of  negation,  refuse  to 
acknowledge  that  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testament,  as  a  whole, 
emanates  from  the  circle  of  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  therefore 
constitutes  (the  moral  chcuracter  of  the  authors  not  being  concerned)  an 
authentic  and  reliable  record  of  His  Person  and  of  His  work.    If,  however, 

snppliefl  OS  also  with  the  only  evidence  which  it  is  possible  to  have  of  the  existence  of  God. 

As  for  me,  I  am  inclined  to  belieYe  that  there  are,  even  independently  of  the  gospel,  proofs 

iiifficient---if  not  strictly  scientific— of  the  existence  of  God.    I  believe  also  in  a  knowledge 

of  God  independent  of  Christian  revelation.    Else  how  account  for  the  universal  belief  in 

Ddty,  and  for  the  heathen  conception  of  Gbd,  which,  in  many  instances,  is  so  pure  and 

ezftlted  ?    Both  nature  and  conscience  have,  from  the  beginning,  spoken  to  man  a  language 

not  always  nndentood,  but  sometimes  intuitively  perceived  with  surprising  clearness.    To 

deny  this  nataral  revelation  which  the  Bible  repeatedly  attests,  to  refuse  man  all  knowledge 

of  God  ontaide  of  positive  revelation,  is  to  sever  the  connecting  link  which  binds  the  human 

cooanence  to  Christianity.    This  is  scepticism. 

L  2 
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knowing  no  bounds,  it  should  reject  the  greater  part  of  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament,  or  bring  it  down  entirely  to  the  second  century,  or 
question  the  historical  reality  of  the  Person  of  Jesus,  then  it  would  prove 
itself  so  intensely  prejudiced  as  to  lose  all  favour  in  the  eyes  of  sensible 
and  honest  seekers  after  truth. 

Besides,  whatever  may  be  said  by  this  learned  criticism,  which  seems 
sometimes  to  be  in  quest  of  novelties  rather  than  truths,  the  New  Testa- 
ment establishes  its  credibility  in  a  more  direct  manner.  The  witness  is 
self-credited.  A  breath  of  truth  reigns  throughout ;  it  is  marked  with 
the  stamp  of  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  honesty.  This  impression  which 
it  produces  upon  me  whenever  I  open  it,  even  superficially,  is  sufficient 
to  inspire  me  with  confidence.  And  when,  on  the  strength  of  this  first 
impression,  I  surrender  myself  to  it  for  a  short  time,  as  I  would  to  a  guide 
whose  eyes  tell  of  frankness  and  energy,  then  it  takes  me  by  the  hand 
and  leads  me  to  a  height,  in  presence  of  a  figure  unlike  any  that  I  have 
ever  met  with.  There  are  beings  whose  brow  reveals  a  noble  soul,  exalted 
sentiment,  generosity  of  character,  and  with  whom  no  base  or  impure 
thought  could  ever  be  associated ;  beings  both  strong  and  tender,  whose 
eyes  beam  with  kindness,  whose  smile  brings  joy  and  gladness,  whose 
very  presence  warms  the  heart,  towards  whom  one  feels  inevitably  drawn, 
even  though  one  feels  conscious  of  mediocrity  or  badness :  their  virtue 
condemns,  their  moral  beauty  subdues.  ...  It  is  a  similar  yet  different 
impression  I  feel  in  presence  of  Him  who  fills  the  pages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  His  works  and  words.  I  feel  at  once  judged  and  attracted* 
Judged  as  I  have  never  been  by  any  mortal;  for,  although  there  are 
many  whose  moral  character  has  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  me> 
I  still  feel  that  they  lack  something ;  I  have  seen  them,  on  some  occasion, 
subject  to  human  weakness,  yielding  to  some  selfish  impulse,  to  some 
feeling  of  vanity  inconsistent  with  their  principles ;  I  have  seen  them 
sinners  like  myself,  fallen  also,  the  only  difference  between  them  and  me 
being  in  the  degree  of  moral  culpability.  I  know  that  their  heart  is 
like  mine,  wicked,  whatever  be  the  apparent  purity  of  their  lives.  And 
I  have  (shall  I  confess  it  ?)  been  coniforted  in  my  weakness  and  sin  by 
seeing  that  they  too  were  diseased ! 

I  draw  near  to  Jesus ;  I  consider  Him  attentively.  He  is  my  brother, 
a  Man,  the  most  thorough  man  who  ever  walked  the  earth ;  for  He  feels. 
He  loves.  He  suffers,  He  weeps.  He  struggles.  His  life  passes  before  my 
eyes ;  and  however  attentively  I  examine  and  scrutinize,  I  see  no  failure, 
I  discover  no  flaw,  I  witness  no  weakness.  Or  again,  His  virtue  is  the 
seamless  robe ;  it  is  perfect,  nothing  is  lacking ;  the  most  varied  details 
are  mingled  in  it  without  effort  and  blend  in  radiant  harmony ;  holiness 
and  love,  austerity  and  tenderness,  dignity  and  humility,  indomitable 
energy  and  abnegation,  consciousness  of  strength  and  sacrifice  of  self  even 
unto  death.  ...  In  presence  of  this  figure  my  conscience  bows,  it  has 
found  its  master ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  loftier  perfection  than 
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that  which  in  Him  is  realized  and  lived.  I  am  constrained  to  confess  it : 
Jesus  is  Good  made  man,  the  living  Good. 

And  if  my  eyes  turn  from  Him  to  myself,  ah  !  then  it  is  that  I  see 
myself  sinful,  that  I  feel  judged  and  condemned.  The  ideal  of  this  moral 
perfection  which  now  shines  for  the  first  time  before  my  eyes  enables  me 
to  see  my  sin  in  its  full  light ;  it  discloses  my  selfishness,  my  infidelity, 
my  guilt.  He  is  a  revelation.  My  life  appears  to  me  as  a  web  of  malice, 
pride,  and  falsehood.  My  so-called  good  works  are  mere  vanity  and 
hypocrisy.  The  Holy  One  of  God  judges  me ;  I  abhor  myself !  And  yet 
He  does  not  hate  me.  He  condemns  me,  for  He  hates  sin.  There  is  a  gulf 
betwixt  Him  and  me,  since  He  is  perfectly  just  and  good ;  and  yet  He 
speaks  to  me  in  words  of  infinite  gentleness ;  He  opens  His  arms  to  me ; 
I  feel  that  I  am  loved. 

Where  has  He  learned  the  secret  of  thus  uniting  love  the  most  tender 
with  purity  the  most  incorruptible  ?  How  is  it  that,  although  He  con- 
demns me,  yet  He  does  not  reject  me  ?  Where  is  the  source  of  so  great 
love  and  holiness  ?  A  second  look  cast  upon  His  life  reveals  this.  I  see 
Him  praying  often,  sometimes  throughout  the  night.  He  seeks  com- 
munion with  God,  or,  rather.  He  never  departs  from  it.  The  foimdation 
of  the  whole  of  His  activity  is  a  relation  of  love  and  cloudless  intimacy 
with  G^  He  calls  Him  Father,  and  Himself  Son,  and  as  a  Son  He  has 
but  one  thought — ^to  do  His  Father's  will,  all  that  is  pleasing  in  His 
sight.  **  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  My  Father,  and  to  finish  His  work. 
.  • .  Father,  not  My  will,  but  Thine,  be  done."  We  feel  it.  He  lives  with 
Gt)d  in  a  relation  unexampled  in  any  other  human  life,  and  a  gulf 
separates  the  moralit}^  which  has  in  some  cases  been  attained  by  natural 
man,  from  the  holiness  of  Christ  which  is  filial  obedience,  the  unreserved 
surrender  of  self  to  God,  the  moral  and  religious  ideal,  at  length  and 
absolutely  realized. 

And  hence  what  I  feel  for  Him  is  absolute  resj)ect,  unlimited  con- 
fidence—/aifA.  Faith  is  naturally  bom  of  the  imion  of  conscience 
aspiring  to  the  ideal  good  with  Christ  in  whoni  it  is  realized. 

Faith,  and  not  admiration  only,  as  when  we  gaze  upon  some  beautiful 
and  marvellous  picture.  For,  truly,  when  I  draw  near  to  Him  in  the 
Grospel,  I  feel  no  doubt  as  to  whether  the  character  which  fills  this  book 
has  veritably  belonged  to  reality  or  whether  it  is  not  an  ideal  conceived 
by  a  lofty  soul,  the  fiction  of  conscience  seeking  and  finding  itself  in  ittf 
own  dream.  The  ideal  of  a  noble  soul  I  But  who,  in  the  days  to  which 
the  history  of  Jesus  takes  us  back,  could  have  created  this  ideal  of  moral 
and  religious  life  which  so  infinitely  surpasses  all  that  a  Jew  could  picture 
to  himself  as  the  perfection  of  piety  and  virtue  ?  We  know  what  were 
the  representatives  of  morality  and  advanced  piety  in  those  days.  We 
know  the  pharisaical  ideal.  *No  one  can  suppose  that  men  trained  in  such 
a  school  could  have  created  an /ideal  of  spirituality  and  holiness  which, 
after  having  bewildered  and  scandalized  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus,  is 
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Btill  far  beyond  our  loftiest  conceptions*  No;  such  perfection,  such 
communion  with  God,  no  fallen  man  could  have  conceived.  To  hare 
been  thus  portrayed,  it  must  have  been  lived. 

In  fact,  is  not  this  character  which  the  Gospel  depicts  an  eminently 
living  one  ?  It  walks,  it  acts  before  our  eyes ;  it  struggles.  This  is  a 
drama,  the  various  scenes  of  which  have  all  the  poignancy  of  reality.  It 
is  not  a  mystic  vision,  a  figure  more  or  less  distinct,  enveloped  in  a 
nimbus  of  light.  We  are  in  presence  of  a  history,  the  reality  of  which  is 
plainly  seen  in  numberless  concrete,  picturesque,  or  striking  details.  We 
are  here  on  the  ground  of  truth.  The  death  of  Jesus  upon  the  cross  is  a 
fact.  His  spotless  sanctity  and  His  communion  with  God  are  also  facts. 
Nor  are  we  authorized  to  affirm  this  solely  by  the  impression  which  they 
make  upon  our  minds ;  Jesus  Himself  3peaks  of  them  as  of  realities 
absolutely  certain  for  Him.  He  does  not  feel  Himself  separated  irom 
God  by  sin;  He  finds  no  deficiency  in  His  life.  He  declares  Himself 
boldly  to  be  the  Holy  One,  the  Beloved  of  the  Father.  If  I  question  the 
truth  of  these  affirmations,  then  I  am  bound  to  accuse  Him  of  folly,  of 
falsehood,  or  of  pride. 

Moreover,  there  is  another  fact,  which  also  belongs  to  history,  and 
which  confirms  the  twofold  testimony  of  the  works  and  declarations  of 
Jesus ;  it  is  His  resurrection.  I  am  aware  of  the  objections.  .  .  .  But  it 
is  too  obvious  that  these  are  especially  inspired  by  the  fore-determined 
negation  of  the  miracle.  An  impartial  examination  of  the  proofs  of  the 
Besurrection  would  show  that  no  historical  fact  is  more  clearly  attested 
than  this ;  whilst,  if  it  be  denied,  the  history  of  the  origin  of  Christianity 
finds  itself  in  presence  of  the  most  insurmountable  difficulties.  Now,  if 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  be  a  fact,  it  is  the  Divine  confirmation,  the 
irrefutable  proof,  of  His  absolute  holiness. 

The  truth  and  Divinity  of  Christianity  rest  entirely  upon  these  facts. 
It  follows  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  upon  the  things  of  God  must  be  the 
revelation  of  the  Divine  thought  for  our  salvation.  The  words  of  Jesus, 
the  truth  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  His  holiness  and  resurrection,  will, 
therefore,  be  the  source  where  I  shall  henceforth  seek  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  with  perfect  trust  My  reason  and  my  conscience  acknowledge 
this  teaching,  but  I  surrender  myself  to  it  none  the  less,  and  in  this 
submission  I  experience  its  truth.  The  lessons  of  Jesus  find  their  daily 
verification  in  my  intimate  experience. 

The  truth  and  authority  of  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  are  alike 
established  by  these  facts ;  for  Jesus  promised  them  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
said,  "Whoever  heareth  you,  heareth  Me."  Their  word  is  thus  placed 
under  the  guarjantee  of  His  own,  and  -therefore  becomes  also  the  norm 
of  my  faith  and  the  source  of  my  Christian  knowledge.  I  accept  its 
authority,  not  only  when  it  relates  the  facts  of  the  Saviour's  life,  but  also 
when  it  supplies  the  explanation  of  such  facts.  Had  the  mission  of  the 
apostles  been  limited  to  the  mere  narration  of  facts,  they  had  not  needed 
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the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  simple 
knowledge  of  these  facts  wonld  ayail  me  bat  little  without  the  diyinely 
authorized  interpretation  which  they  supply.  They  have  a  right  to  say, 
*^  We  know  the  mind  of  Christ.  .  .  .  These  things  had  not  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man ;  but  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  His  Spirit " 
(1  Cor.  ii.  9,  10,  16).  Here,  again,  my  daily  experience  confirms  the 
truth  of  the  teaching  to  which  I  adhere. 


IIL 

I  haye  essayed  to  analyze  my  experience,  and  to  point  out  the  means 
by  which  I  believe  doubt  may  be  overcome.  I  have  ascribed,  in  the 
formation  of  Christian  conviction,  an  important  part  to  historical  facts, 
and  to  the  book  in  which  they  are  recorded.  I  make  no  apology  for  this. 
On  the  contrary,  I  go  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  the  historical  fact  of  the 
advent  (which,  by  its  character  of  sanctity,  is  unique  in  history)  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  is  the  sole  foundation  upon  which  I  may  safely  build  my 
faith  and  religious  conviction.  Some  may  question  or  even  deny  that  the 
subjective  experiences  of  the  believer  correspond  to  an  objective  reality ; 
others,  like  Bitschl,  may  relegate  the  mystic  union  with  Christ  amongst 
the  reveries  of  a  morbid  piety.  .  .  .  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  blotted  out  of 
history.  His  Person,  His  holy  life,  His  death.  His  resurrection,  remain 
andisputable  facts.  'Fadt  is  the  firm  point  to  which  faith  desperately 
clings  in  its  hours  of  doubt,  discouragement,  and  inward  gloom.  In  my 
opinion,  therefore,  to  scorn  these  historical  facts  would  be  a  gross  error  on 
the  pcurt  of  apologetics. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  us  that  Pascal  finds  the  first  proof  of 
religion  in  the  heart,  or  that  Vinet  demonstrates  the  truth  of  Christianity 
by  its  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  human  conscience.  For 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  set  aside  the  historical  proof.  And,  in 
fact,  it  will  always  be  possible,  on  the  ground  of  moral  apologetics,  to 
question  whether  that  doctrine  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  needs  of  the 
heart  is  not  bom  of  those  very  needs ;  whether  the  Christian  truths  might 
not  be  supposed  postulates  of  the  moral  life  without  any  corresponding 
objective  reality.  That  this  doubt  may  be  dispelled,  the  reality  must  be 
laid  hold  of  once  more,  and  a  firm  stand  taken  upon  the  rock  of  history. 

Moreover,  the  demonstration  of  this  fact  difiers  from  that  of  any 
other  historical  fact.  The  Christian  fact  has  peculiar  characteristics 
which  distinguish  it  from  every  other.  Conscience  is  here  face  to  face 
with  the  great  moral  miracle.  When  brought  into  contact  with  Jesus 
Christ,  it  acknowledges  in  Him  the  reality  of  the  ideal  good  to  which  it 
aspires ;  from  this  contact  springs  faith  which  soon  extends  to  all  the 
sayings  of  Christ,  and  finds  its  sure  confirmation  in  His  resurrection. 
When  we  have  reached  this  point,  and  consider  the  Divinity  of  the  work 
of  Christ  sufficiently  established,  we  are  not  left  in*doubt  as  to  the  reality 
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of  the  apostolic  revelation  and  the  New  Testament ;  or^  moie  correctly,  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles  concerning  salvation  becomes,  in  its  tnm,  an 
accepted  authority. 

I  am  aware  that  this  transition  from  doubt  to  faith  is  by  no  means  a 
necessity ;  or,  if  it  be,  it  is  of  an  essentially  moral  character.  In  order  to 
believe,  there  must  be  an  effort  of  the  wilL  But  what  will  be  its  object  ? 
Some  undetermined  authority  to  which  man  will  submit  blindly  ?  some 
doctrinal  shibboleth  which  shall  exempt  him  from  seeking  and  conquering 
truth  ?  Shall  faith  be  the  fruit  of  caprice  or  of  intellectual  sloth  ?  No  I 
the  object  of  our  will  must  be  that  which  is  required  of  all  who  would 
believe — good,  the  will  of  God.  H  any  wUl  do  that  which  is  good,  they 
will  recognize  in  Jesus  the  Incarnate  Good,  holiness  fully  revealed — Him 
in  communion  with  whom  alone  they  can  become  good,  and  realize  some- 
thing superior  to  the  morality  of  the  honest  man  of  the  world — holiness,  a 
life  purified  in  its  hidden  source  as  well  as  in  its  outward  manifestations. 
Then  they  will  become  attached  to  Him,  and  will  experience  the  power  of 
sanctification  which  emanates  from  Him.  But  if  any  ivUl  not  do  good, 
they  will  turn  away  from  Christ  after  a  moment's  contemplation ;  they 
will  endeavour  to  escape  from  the  attraction  exercised  by  Him  upon  their 
soul ;  they  will  act  as  did  the  rich  young  ruler — they  will  depart,  bearing 
in  their  conscience  the  dart  of  truth  despised,  of  the  Divine  call 
unresponded  to. 

We  do  not  speak  here  of  religious  experiences  the  authenticity  of 
which  may  be  questioned,  but  of  the  most  certain  reality  of  our  life — of  a 
fact  which  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge,  to  respect,  under  penalty  of 
being  ranked  amongst  the  wicked.  If  there  be  any  man  who  does  not 
believe  in  dtUy,  who  does  not  admit  the  supreme  reality  of  good,  who  does 
not  acknowledge  in  the  moral  law  the  final  foundation  of  conviction,  he 
may  well  doubt ;  he  may  well  deny  all  these  points ;  he  is  free  to  do  so. 
For  such  a  one  the  Person  of  Christ  is  nothing,  because  conscience  is  the 
sense  through  which  He  must  be  seen  in  order  to  be  recognized  and 
believed. 

I  allow  for  prejudice.  There  are  men  who  seek  good,  and  who  are 
not  brought — in  this  world,  at  least — to  Jesus  Christ,  either  because  they 
have  not  really  known  Him,  or  because  their  conscience  has  been  deluded, 
stifled  by  the  deadly  influences  of  the  world,  or  because  the  true  character 
of  Christ  has  been  hidden  from  them  by  certain  doctrines  which  they  have 
been  unable  to  accept,  or,  finally,  because  the  lives  of  Christians  have 
been  an  inadequate  rendering  of  it  However  this  may  be,  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  conscience,  left  to  itseK  and  placed  in  presence  of  Christ, 
acknowledges  in  Him  the  Divine  presence  and  the  Foundation  of  religious 
conviction.  Faith  is  bom  of  the  imion  between  an  upright  will  and  Jesus 
Christ.  Would  you  obtain  faith?  Be  absolutely  sincere,  or,  in  other 
words,  let  your  purpose  be  to  do  that  which  is  good,  and  bring  yourselves 
into  relationship  with  Jesus  Christ.    I  do  not  say  that  your  doubt  and 
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indecision  will  at  once  be  dispelled.  Some  perplexity  may  remain;  there* 
may  still  be  many  a  flaw  in  the  edifice  of  your  theology  ;  but  the  centre 
will  be  certainty,  for  the  centre  will  be  Jesus  Christ ;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  difficulties  and  doubts  which  shall  assail  you,  conyiction,  once 
acquired,  shall  never  fail  you.  In  order  to  confirm  your  assurance  in 
presence  of  the  difficulties  of  thought,  you  will  seek  Jesus  Christ,  you  will, 
live  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  experiences  of  this  communion  with 
Him  you  will  find  the  continually  strengthened  conviction  of  the  reality 
of  the  salvation  He  has  offered  you. 

"  To  arrive  at  conviction  in  religious  matters,"  says  M.  Henri  Meyer^ 
"  is  a  task  which  no  one  should  shun.  .  .  .  Solid  religious  convictions  are 
rarely  met  with  in  the  Protestantism  of  the  day.  The  want  of  convictioii 
is  our  great  weakness  and  our  imminent  peril ;  uncertainty,  doubt,  is  the 
worm  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  tree  and  causes  it  to  decay.  .  .  .  Our 
Catholic  brethren  establish  their  faith  on  the  infallibility  of  the  pope. 
Let  us  establish  ours  on  this  rock — the  infallibility  of  Christ."  * 
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Rbcsnt  Paktheistio  Evolution.  By  Rev.  John  Jallino,  S.J.  {American  Cuthdic 
Quarterly  Beview). — In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  pantheism,  pantheistic  evula- 
tton  aasumes  the  self-existent  being  as  infinite,  spiritual,  eternal,  unchangeable,  and 
at  the  same  time  characterizes  it  as  finite,  imperfect,  material,  and  subject  to  endless 
changes.  8nch  a  conception  is  a  caricature  of  the  Godhead.  Pantheistic  evolution 
also  involves  all  the  incongruities  which  are  intrinsic  to  the  general  idea  of  evolution. 
For,  according  to  it,  the  self -existent  Being  is  self-evolving.  Though  admitted  to  be 
infinite,  it  is  supposed  to  grow  and  develop  constantly  to  ever  greater  perfection. 
This  is  apparent  from  its  relationship  to  nature.  The  ever-changing  universe  is  not 
merely  an  external  manifestation  of  Gk>d  or  an  effect  produced  outside  of  Him.  It  is 
His  own  being.  His  own  life.  His  own  power  and  activity.  Qrowing  by  an  ever-con- 
tinuous differentiation  to  the  fulness  of  beauty  and  perfection,  the  world  is  nothing 
le6B  than  the  Deity  unfolding  its  own  being  by  immanent  operation. 

But  if  a  process  of  evolution  is  going  on  in  Qod,  He  must  be  conceived  as  deter- 
minate and  indeterminate  at  the  same  time.  According  to  pantheistic  views,  He  may 
not  be  so  utterly  indeterminate  as  matter  or  abstract  being  is  ;  still,  indeterminateness 
moat  be  in  His  nature,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  is  to  be  removed  from  Him  by 
evolution  from  all  eternity.  But  at  the  same  time.  He  is  also  fully  determinate  by 
virtue  of  His  veiy  essence.  He  is  Self- existent,  He  is  essentially  the  Infinite  Spirit. 
Bat  both  these  attributes  are  repugnant  to  evolution.  If  God  is  fully  determinate  by 
His  own  essence,  a  gradual  transition  from  indeterminateness  to  determinateness  ia 
out  of  the  question.  If  He  is  indeterminate,  He  cannot  determine  Himself  by  His 
own  activity. 

Pantheism  is  absolutely  incompetent  to  explain  the  process  of  evolution,  to  prove 
either  its  starting-point  or  its  final  result,  either  its  laws  or  its  different  stages.  It 
begins  with  the  cause,  which,  though  first  in  the  order  of  being,  is  last  in  the  order  of 
cognition.     The  explanation  which  it  offers  is  a  process  from  the  unknown  to  the 

'  Translated  by  Ph.  G.  Adair. 
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known.  PantheiBtic  evolutionists  imagine  that,  by  evolving  the  world  from  Himself, 
God  evolves  Himself  and  reaches  the  climax  of  perfection  as  a  germ  attains  to  its 
specific  size  and  shape  by  developing  organs  and  members.  But  the  very  supposition 
of  a  possible  growth  is  a  palpable  denial  of  infinity ;  and  therefore  this  position  is 
wholly  untenable. 

Is  the  world  into  which  God  should  evolve  finite  or  infinite  ?  Does  it  contain  all 
things  that  are  possible^  or  only  some  of  them  %  Dr.  Martineau  is  of  opinion  that  it 
is  finite,  and  that  God  passes  from  the  indeterminate  to  the  determinate  by  defining 
which  out  of  all  the  x>o8sibilities  are  to  be  realized.  But  no  view  more  inconaifltent 
with  evolutional  principles  could  be  espoused.  A  finite  world  cannot  render  the  First 
Cause  infinitely  perfect.  The  determination  on  only  some  possibilities  must  be  con- 
ceived as  free  or  as  necessary.  It  cannot  be  free  ;  for  in  that  case  the  evolutioniats 
would,  consistently  with  their  principles,  have  to  regard  the  world  as  the  work  of  an 
arbitrary  wilL  Nor  can  it  be  a  necessary  act  of  God.  There  ia  no  conceivable 
limitation  of  His  power  to  wmt  possibilities. 

Consistently,  pantheists  must  admit  the  world  to  be  infinite ;  that  is,  to  possess 
all  possible  perfections  and  to  include  all  possible  beings.  But  the  world  is  not  and 
cannot  be  infinite.  Pantheists  admit  the  world  to  be  finite  at  every  particular 
moment  of  its  existence ;  but  they  regard  it  as  infinite  in  the  whole  course  of  its 
successive  evolution.  But  the  whole  series  of  the  forms  successively  produced  mnst 
be  finite,  because  the  infinite  cannot  rise  from  finite  parts — ^least  of  all,  if  these  parts 
do  not  even  coexist.  And  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  reason  for  any  particular  form 
of  the  whole  series. 

Pantheism  is  not  an  explanation  of  unity.  True,  its  theory  appears  to  reduce  all 
things  to  absolute  oneness,  since  it  teaches  thiit  God  is  all,  and  all  is  God.  It  would 
be  a  perfect  unity  if  it  were  real.  But  it  is  not  the  kind  of  unity  which  we  perceive 
in  this  visible  universe.  And  the  pantheistic  theory  does  not  explain  that  unity 
which,  in  reality,  exists  in  nature — a  unity  in  a  variety  of  things  distinct  from  one 
another.  The  unity  it  substitutes  is  the  plainest  impossibility.  The  infinite  and  the 
finite  ;  the  perfect  and  the  imperfect ;  the  simple  and  the  compound  ;  the  active  and 
the  passive  ;  the  cause  and  the  effect,— cannot  be  identical.  The  self-existent  cause, 
reduced  to  absolute  oneness  with  the  finite  world,  is  the  aggregate  of  all  possible  con- 
tradictions and  absurdities,  which  cannot  be  admitted  as  real  existences  without  the 
complete  stultification  of  reason. 

Examine  the  ultimate  source  from  which  pantheists  derive  all  being  and  all 
perfection.  Though  self-existent,  it  is  imperfect  and  undeveloped,  not  actuaUy 
perfect^  but  only  tending  to  become  so  by  further  evolution.  Its  progress  is  extremely 
slow  and  uncertain.  There  is  no  prospect  of  its  attaining  to  consummation.  The 
self -evolving  deity  of  pantheists  may  very  well  be  likened  to  Sisyphus,  who  is  always 
heaving  the  stone  uphill,  only  to  see  it  roll  back  into  the  valley.  If  God  is  all.  He  is 
not  distinct  from  matter.  Philosophers  cannot  lift  matter  above  the  lowest  degree  of 
being,  nor  can  they  rid  it  from  certain  properties  intrinsic  to  it.  And  if  God  is 
identical  with  matter^  the  varying  properties  of  matter  must  be  applied  to  Him.  Grod 
reaches  the  highest  perfection  in  man,  and  therefore  all  the  properties  peculiar  to 
mankind  must  be  associated  with  Him  ;  all  ignorance  and  stupidity,  all  vice  and  error. 
And  all  belong  to  Him  in  the  ultimate  period  of  evolution,  when  He  approaches  the 
climax  of  perfection. 

In  most  of  the  recent  pantheistic  theories,  such  as  those  of  H.  Lotze,  Dr.  Martineau, 
and  Professor  Schurman,  God  is  represented  as  the  world-soul,  though  not  as  if  He 
and  the  visible  world  were  two  different  components  of  one  whole ;  the  one  a  bodily 
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nabtttanoe,  the  other  a  Divine  spirit,  each  with  its  own  distinct  though  incomplete 
reality,  yet  so  united  as  to  complete  each  other  in  one  perfect  nature.  But  nothing 
could  be  more  inconsistent  with  monism  than  such  a  yiew.  And,  in  fact,  no  theory, 
whether  ancient  or  modem,  has  advanced  a  dualism  of  this  kind  under  the  garb  of 
monism. 

Are  any  of  the  absurdities  involved  in  pantheistic  evolution  avoided  by  this  latest 
conoeptionr  of  the  world-soul  1  Certainly,  the  universal  Deity  is  not  thus  cleared  from 
incongruous  attributes.  Nor  is  this  new  theory  an  interpretation  of  the  universe. 
Evolution  is  not  explained.  Cosmic  unity  is  not  accounted  for.  The  nature  of  the 
universe  and  its  component  parts  is  not  unfolded.  Emanation  is  no  expedient  to 
unriddle  the  perplexities  of  pantheistic  teaching.  It  leaves  the  conception  of  the 
Deity  full  of  self-contradictions.  Some  have  tried  to.  prove  that  emanation  is  a  real 
development  by  comparing  it  to  the  diffusion  of  bodies,  or  to  the  division  by  which 
germs  increase.  But  no  increase  from  without  is  possible  in  God,  since,  by  the  theory, 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  the  being  and  existence  of  which  is  not  derived  from  EUm. 
Emanation,  therefore,  is  a  process  essentiaUy  different  from  oiganic  growth. 

One  other  point  demands  attention.  It  is  the  new  departure  taken  by  some 
Protestant  theologians  for  the  purpose  of  disentangling  emanative  evolution  from  its 
difficulties.  Denying  creation  out  of  nothing,  they  regard  the  world  as  having 
emanated,  not  from  the  nature,  but  from  the  will,  of  €k)d.  The  theory,  in  order  not 
to  part  with  a  personal  Deity,  seems  to  suppose  that  the  Divine  will  gives  issue  to 
the  world,  not  with  necessity,  but  with  freedom.  But  the  intelligence  that  produces 
the  world  by  a  free  act  of  the  will  must  be  conceived  as  completely  developed.  The 
world,  if  an  effluence  of  free  will,  does  not  constitute,  but|>re«tc{)po0e«  the  evolution  of 
the  Deity. 

Evolution,  according  to  its  recent  conception,  is  a  necessary  process.  There  is 
no  creation  by  arbitrary  will,  but  creation  only  by  law.  But  let  the  world  be  an 
emanation  from  free  will,  then  there  is  no  longer  necessity ;  then  things  come  into 
existence,  grow  and  combine,  by  an  act  which  evolutionists  term  arbitrary.  Therefore 
emanation  from  the  free  will  of  God  is  incompatible  with  the  modem  idea  of  evolution. 
And  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  denial  of  pantheism.  If  it  maintains  that  God  created 
the  world  out  of  nothing,  and  that  produced  things  are  distinct  in  being  from  EEim 
who  is  self-existent  and  infinite,  it  is  plainly  theistic.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  does 
away  with  creation  out  of  nothing,  and  takes  the  things  that  make  up  the  universe  for 
parts  and  modes  of  the  Divine  nature,  it  is  unmistakably  pantheistic. 

Athaxabuiosic.  By  Lkvi  L.  Painb  (2^e  Ntfvo  TToHcQ. — ^What  really  is  Athana- 
■ianism  t  and  would  Athanasius  himself  recognize  many  of  his  modem  disciples  ?  The 
Nicene  theology  was  the  product  of  three  centuries  of  controversy  and  growth.  But 
this  evolution,  in  its  further  history,  suffered  one  great  break.  A  radically  new  epoch 
in  the  development  of  the  Trinitarian  dogma  was  begun  by  the  North  African  Augustine. 
He  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  by  which  the  way  was  opened  for 
the  SabeDianising  tendencies  which  have  infected  Western  theology  to  this  day. 
Augustine  must  not  be  classed  with  Athanasius  and  the  Greek  Fathers.  He  was  not 
a  Greek  scholar.  His  philosophical  ideas  were  drawn  from  Western  Neo-Platonic  and 
Stoic  sources  rather  than  from  the  pure  Eastern  fountains  of  Plato  and  Arutotle. 
Properly,  the  history  of  Trinitarianism  divides  itself  into  two  distinct  chapters — ^the 
Greek  Athanasian  and  the  Latin  Augustinian. 

The  Old  Testament  is  strictly  monotheistic.  The  idea  that  a  Trinity  is  to  be 
found  there  is  utterly  without  foundation.     The  monotheistic  tradition  is  continued 
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into  the  New  Testament.  For  the  beginnings  of  Trinitarian  theology  we  most  look  ta 
St.  PauL  He  nowhere  gives  a  full  metaphysical  statement,  and  it  is  not  dear  that  he 
had  developed  any  precise  theological  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Two  points  stand  out 
clearly.  1.  St.  Paul  remained  a  firm  adherent  of  the  Jewish  monotheism.  2.  St. 
Paul  distinguished  Christ  from  God,  as  a  personal  being,  and  regai'ded  Him  as 
essentially  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  absolute  Deity.  He  never  confounded 
Christ  with  God  Himself.  The  central  feature  of  St.  Paul's  Christology  is  its  doctrine 
of  Mediatorship.  This  is  a  theological  advance  on  the  Messianic  doctrine  of  the 
synoptic  Gospels.  St.  Paul  gives  no  evidence  of  acquaintance  with  the  Logos  doctrine  ; 
but  he  anticipates  it  by  putting  Christ  above  all  human  beings. 

From  beginning  to  end,  Greek  theology  is  distinctly  monotheistic.  The  Father 
is  God,  in  the  primary  and  «upreme  sense.  Christ  as  Son  is  God  only  in  a  derived  or 
secondary  sense.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  Mediatorship  was  the  new  truth  of  Chria- 
tianity.  Around  it  early  controversies  arose,  and  here  began  a  Christological  evolution 
which  became  the  central  factor  of  Greek  ecclesiastical  history  through  its  whole 
course.  It  divides  into  four  sections  or  stages,  represented  by  the  names  of  St.  Paul, 
Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  and  Athanasius. 

The  Logos  doctrine  has  no  Jewish  ancestry.  It  is  essentially  a  mediation  doctrine. 
It  is  based  on  the  idea  of  a  Divine  transcendence,  and  of  a  cosmological  void  needing 
to  be  filled  between  the  absolute  God  and  the  world.  Three  points  are  noticeable, 
which  became  fountain  heads  of  tendencies  that  were  finally  to  change  the  whole 
current  of  theological  thought,  and  to  substitute  for  the  Pauline  Christology  something 
radically  different.  1.  The  Logos  doctrine  emphasized  the  superhuman  or  Divine 
element  in  Christ's  nature.  When  Jesus  Christ  was  identified  with  the  Logos,  His 
whole  being  was  transcendentalized.  He  was  no  longer  the  Son  of  man,  but  the  Son 
of  God,  and  even  a  gnoM-Divinity.  2.  The  Logos  doctrine,  in  its  assertion  of  Christ's 
Mediatorship,  emphasized  the  subordination  element  which  characterizes  St.  Paul's 
theology,  and  tended  to  magnify  it.  It  is  the  essence  of  the  Logos  doctrine  that  the 
Iiogos  mediates  between  what  is  higher  than  itself  and  what  is  lower.  3.  The  Luges 
doctrine  may  be  true,  but,  if  so,  its  truth  is  metaphysical,  not  historical.  In  a  single 
point  the  Johannine  Christology  advances  beyond  the  Pauline.  St.  Paul  has  a  trans- 
cendental view  of  Christ  as  the  **  form  "  and  "  image  "  of  God  ;  but  the  Fourth  Gospel 
develops  a  metaphysical  unity  between  the  Father  and  Son,  which  is  foreign  to  St. 
Paul.  There  is  a  marked  resemblance  between  the  Logos  doctrine  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  that  of  Justin  Martyr. 

In  the  hands  of  Origen,  the  Logos  doctrine  suffered  two  amendments.  The  first  is 
his  view  of  the  etenial  generatio^i  of  the  Son.  The  second  is  the  strict  subordination 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  He  insisted  on  the  d\fferet\ce  of  essence.  The  Son  was  truly- 
begotten  of  the  Father,  but  His  nature  was  different,  since  He  lacked  the  attributes 
of  absoluteness  and  self -existence,  and  derived  His  being  from  the  Father's  wilL  So 
Origen  paved  the  way  for  Arius. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  great  crisis  in  the  development  of  the  Greek  theology, 
and  to  the  epoch  of  Athanasius  and  the  Nicene  Creed.  Historically  and  critically, 
Athanasianism  is  simply  a  revolt  from  the  subordination  tendency,  when  carried  too 
far.  Arius  had  stretched  subordination  to  its  furthest  point.  Athanasius  reduced  it 
to  a  minimum.  The  term  homooMMos  becomes  the  turning-point  of  the  Nicene  epoch. 
To  Athanasius  it  meant  that  the  Son  was  truly  Son,  not  putatively  or  adoptively,  and 
that,  as  true  Son,  He  was  of  the  same  generic  nature  as  His  Father,  and  so  equal  to 
the  Father  in  all  Divine  attributes.  He  was  ready  to  accept  the  term  hovM}io\mo9  if  it 
was  explained  to  mean  a  likeness  of  essence  in  kind,  which  would  allow  that  the  Son 
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was  a  real  Son,  and  derived  from  the  Father  His  essential  qualities.  The  Trinitarian- 
ism  of  Athanasius  was  radically  Origenism.  The  Logos  doctrine,  in  its  Origenistic 
form  of  eternal  generation  and  derived  subordination,  forms  the  backbone  of  the 
Nicene  Christology.  The  difference  between  Origen  and  Athanasius  is  largely  a 
matter  of  words.  Yet  Athanasius  took  one  long  step  forward.  He  reduced  the  subor- 
dination of  the  Son  to  its  lowest  possible  terms.  He  was  ready  to  call  Christ  God. 
The  object  of  dread  ever  present  to  the  Kicene  and  post-Nicene  Fathers  was  the 
spectre  of  tritheism.  In  Athanasian  Trinitarinism  three  points  are  to  be  noted.  1. 
Athanasius  never  confounds  the  one  God  with  the  Trinity.  The  Three  Persons  are 
not  one  Being.  2.  The  Logos  becomes  endowed  with  His  mediating  function  by 
virtue  of  His  Sonship ;  but  this  Sonship  is  an  eternal  relationship.  The  real  Sonship 
is  what  he  means  by  'homooMoio^,  3.  Athanasius  strongly  opposes  the  doctrine  of  one 
peraoiial  Being  in  three  modes  of  revelation  and  activity.  Athanasius  held  to  a  Trinity 
of  Three  Personal  Beings.  He  held  the  Second  Person  to  be  the  true  Son  of  God,  of 
the  same  nature  with  the  Father,  and  therefore  not  a  creature.  He  saved  himself 
from  tritheism  by  the  doctrine  of  one  Supreme  Cause.  He  says  the  Son  is  interior  and 
proper  to  the  Father.  This  doctrine  of  the  interiomess  or  coinherence  of  the  Son  in 
the  Father  has  been  misapprehended  by  Augustinian  theologians.*  Athanasius  does 
not  mean  by  homxxmmM  '' numerically  one  in  essence." 

Mak'^  Cokcbftion  of  God  rBOH  an  Historical  Standpoint.  By  John  W. 
Smith,  LL.B.  (27ie  Biblical  Worid),— How  should  we  account  for  the  universally 
prevalent  disposition  or  inclination  on  the  part  of  man  to  worship  ?  Some  say  man's 
conception  of  God  is  an  inheritance  derived  from  an  original  and  primitive  direct 
revelation  ;  others,  that' the  idea  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  a  Supreme  Being 
resulted  from  a  process  of  pure  reasoning  on  the  part  of  man.  Others  attribute  the 
idea  solely  to  observation  of  nature,  its  beauty,  its  grandeur,  its  harmony,  its  laws. 
Others  maintain  that  the  idea  of  God  is  inconceivable,  unknowable,  and  that  man's 
conceptions  on  the  subject  are  mere  chimeras,  and  worship,  in  all  its  forms,  a  super- 
stition. Others  plead  that  religion  is  inherent  in  man,  and  is  in  him  a  mode  of  action, 
a  potential  energy,  quite  as  much  as  the  forces  and  powers  are  inherent  in  material 
substances. 

The  time  has  been  when  the  name  of  God  was  regarded  as  too  sacred  to  be  pro- 
Boonced  by  mortal  lips.  But  if  the  heavens  declare  God's  glory,  it  cannot  be  sacri- 
legioDS  to  inquire  into  and  examine  the  impress  that  God  has  left  on  man.  If  man  is 
the  image  of  €k>d,  and  we  take  into  consideration  his  accomplishments  thus  far,  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  future,  with  all  nature  and  its  laws  at  his  command,  it  may  be 
that  he  will  be  regarded  in  coming  ages  as  the  best  and  highest  revelation  of  God. 

Thanks  to  the  patient  and  scholarly  investigation  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  read  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  emotions  that  actuated  men  in 
remote  antiquity,  long  ages  before  Abram  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  Exploration, 
aichseology,  philology,  psychology,  ethnography,  mythology,  and  folk-lore  have  carried 
us  back  to  the  formative  periods  of  the  civilized  races  of  men,  and  opened  up  to  us 
Tast  treasure-houses  of  information  stored  when  Europe  was  a  wilderness  and  America 
unknown.  And  thus  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with,  hear  the  voice  of,  and  learn 
the  thooghte  and  yearnings  of,  man  far  back  towards  the  infancy  of  the  human  race. 

The  law  of  progress,  development,  or  evolution  has  a  harsh  and  grating  sound  for 
those  who  entertain  the  traditional  idea  of  a  prehistoric  and  primitive  special  revela- 
tion at  a  time  when  mankind  are  supposed  to  have  lived  in  a  state  of  simplicity  and 
noxal  rectitadey  constantly  in  communion  with  God.     But  we  can  trace  man  from  a 
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time  when  he  was  the  contemporary  of  the  Elephas  antiquus,  with  perhaps  no  know- 
ledge of  fire  or  clothing,  and  certainly  none  of  earthenware,  when  his  only  implement 
was  a  flint  mallet  or  hatchet.  Philology  furnishes  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  law 
of  progression/in  opposition  to  the  supposed  primaeval  revelation  of  language,  and  that 
language  the  Hebrew.  The  same  law  of  evolution  is  apparent  in  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment, in  art,  in  science,  in  literature. 

A  careful  study  of  the  world's  religions  will  establish  the  existence  of  certain  facts 
underlying  them  all,  and  this  is  especially  true  regarding  the  conceptions  of  Crod, 
through  the  medium  of  the  many  forms  of  worship  that  have  been  adopted.  1.  In  all 
religions  man  has  recognized  the  existence  of  some  being  or  beings,  some  object  or 
thing,  by  him  supposed  to  be  superior  to  and  above  himself.  At  first,  however,  all  is 
confusion  and  chaos.  In  his  groping  after  the  infinite  man  has  laid  hold  of  the  tangible 
and  intangible,  the  natural  and  supematural-^the  earth,  the  moon^  the  sun,  the  stars, 
and  even  the  universe  itself.  This  confusion,  growing  out  of  the  multiplicity  of  gods^ 
is  somewhat  dissipated,  however,  when  we  come  to  take  into  consideration  the  circum- 
scribed horizon  of  the  observer.  Looking  at  man  in  his  march  down  through  the 
ages,  we  see  his  pathway  strewn  with  errors  innumerable,  the  greatest  lesson  from 
which  to  us  should  be  charity.  Are  we  yet  on  firm  ground  ?  Would  any  two  of  us 
entirely  agree  in  our  conceptions  of  God,  His  attributes  and  power  ?  Does  any  one 
believe  the  conceptions  of  God  entertained  by  Calvin  coincided  with  those  of  Luther 
or  Melancthon  t  Not  infrequently  are  to  be  founds  in  the  same'  people,  and  running 
parallel  with  each  other,  conceptions  of  God  of  the  very  highest  excellence  and  mond 
grandeur,  and  conceptions  of  the  most  anthropomorphic  nature.  The  elemental 
factors  that  have  wrought  great  changes  in  historic  religions  are  many,  but  among 
them  may  be  mentioned  (1)  difference  in  character  of  the  races ;  (2)  the  nature  of  their 
homes  and  occupations ;  and  (3)  the  political,  social,  moral,  and  industrial  relations 
sustained  to  other  preceding  or  surrounding  nations  or  peoples.  2.  Another  underly- 
ing fact  is  a  feeling  of  weakness  in  man  himself,  and  a  dependence  upon  that  being  or 
beings,  object  or  thing,  assumed  to  exist.  3.  A  belief  or  faith  on  his  part  in  his  ability 
to  reach  his  God  or  gods,  by  the  use  of  some  form  of  sacrifice,  offering,  or  prayer.  4. 
A  like  belief  or  faith  that,  on  the  proper  approach  to  that  God  or  gods,  his  wishes, 
desires,  or  hopes  will  be  realized.  These  phenomena,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  man's 
religious  manifestation,  are  tihiversal,  found  in  the  most  benighted  savage  as  well 
as  in  the  highest  form  of  civilized  man^  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances  and  conditions. 

Thb  Supbenatukal  and  its  Imitations.  By  Arthur  F.  Marshall,  B.A. 
(Oxon.)  {American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review), — ^In  this  article  the  subject  is  treated 
from  a  philosophical  rather  than  theological  point  of  view.  That  the  mysteries  of  the 
faith  should  be  above  the  natural  reason  is  a  matter  of  course  to  the  believer ;  for^ 
since  a  Divine  religion  is  the  communication  of  the  Divine  mind,  it  must  follow  that 
the  merely  natural  intelligence  cannot  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  faith.  If  the 
natural  intelligence  could  penetrate  Divine  mysteries,  it  would  follow  (paradoxically) 
that  such  mysteries  were  not  Divine,  since  the  creature  can  no  more  aspire  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  Creator  than  he  can  emulate  His  power  or  £[is  holiness. 

If  Christianity  be  Divine,  the  supernatural  must  be  its  first  characteristic  ;  and  it 
must  attach  to  its  whole  compass,  its  whole  life.  Granted  a  supernatural  origin,  the 
continuance  of  the  processes  must  be  supematiural.  Granted  the  Incarnation^  then 
the  link  of  God  with  man  can  never  be  broken  or  interrupted.  The  Incarnation  could 
not  fail  to  be  followed  by  occasional  glimpses  of  the  unseen. 
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We  may  lay  it  down  as  the  first  postulate  of  sound  philosophy,  that  God  was  the 
Alone  from  ever  and  eyer — ^the  Alone,  not  in  the  human  sense  of  loneliness,  but  in 
the  Divine  sense  of  being  All  in  all.  Until  we  have  well  grasped  this  first  postu- 
late, we  cannot  even  discuss  the  supemataral.  Until  we  attribute  all  nature  to  the 
living  God,  and  therefore  deny  that  there  can  be  anything  that  is  not  His,  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  rationally  inquire,  ''  Can  the  God  who  alone  moves  heaven  and  earth 
oonsiBtently  vary  those  movements  by  unknown  laws?  " 

Nature  is  a  most  powerful  advocate  for  the  reasonableness  of  the  expectation  of 
the  supernatural.  All  nature  is  supernatural,  in  the  sense  that  its  cause  is  above 
nature,  and  the  effect,  therefore,  is  supematurally  produced.  Nature  not  only  pre- 
supposes the  supernatural ;  Nature  is  herself  supernatural ;  supematuraUy  sustained 
by  the  energy  of  Divine  laws,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  the  energy  of  the  living 
God.  "What  are  called  "  natural  laws  " — motion,  force,  gravitation — were  not  begotten 
by  any  element  or  by  spontaneity  ;  they  could  not  be.  They  were  begotten  of  a  cause^ 
whose  intelligence  and  whose  power  must  be  absolutely  boundless  and  eternal.  And 
to  suppose  that  God  has  retired  from  His  own  laws,  instead  of  continuously  perpetu- 
ating their  operation,  would  be  to  suppose  that  life  had  abdicated  its  functions  in 
favour  of  an  inanimate  materialism.  The  truth  is  that  nature  is  a  perpetual  super- 
natural. 

What,  then,  should  we  rationally  expect  from  revealed  religion,  which  is  the 
communication  of  the  Divine  intimacies  and  confidences  %  We  have  the  supernatural 
in  dispensation,  the  supernatural  as  a  consequence  of  revelation.  The  whole  history  of 
Judaism  was  supernatural.  The  dispensation  to  the  Jews  was  miracle  from  end  to 
end.  Christianity  is  all  supernatural.  It  is  all  God.  The  rejection  of  all  miracle — 
not  of  this  or  that,  but  of  all  miracle — is  transparently  fatal  to  the  belief  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  now  ''sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God."  See  what  a  contradiction  such  a 
belief  would  establish  between  the  thirty- three  years  of  Christ's  earthly  life  and  the 
eternity  of  His  life  in  the  heavens.  Instead  of  inferring — surely  a  most  just  inference 
— that  the  glorified  Saviour  is  now  more  powerful  with  His  Divine  Father  than  before 
He  had  accomplished  our  redemption,  it  would  insist  that  He  had  altogether  ceased  to 
work  wonders,  to  do  what  He  was  constantly  doing  upon  earth. 

Considering  the  fad^  of  the  supernatural,  we  may  say  that  there  ought  not  to  be 
any  difficulty  in  believing  them.  There  are  true  miracles,  and  there  are  false.  There 
are  true  apparitions,  and  there  are  false.  There  are  true  records  of  miraculous  inter- 
ferences, and  there  are  lying  fictions  by  the  score,  by  the  hundred,  not  only  in  all 
countries,  but  in  all  times.  And  to  be  able  to  receive  the  supernatural,  a  man  must 
be  in  full  possession  of  the  certainty  that  ''  the  world  "  is  really  an  intrusion  upon 
the  supernatural,  not  the  supernatural  upon  the  world.  One  reason  why  what  may 
be  called  "  the  world  "  has  such  a  hazy  idea  of  the  supernatural  is,  that  the  '*  imita- 
tioDB"  of  it  are  so  grotesquely  unreal  that  the  true  supernatural  becomes  clouded. 
It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  the  multiplicity  of  imitations  throws  doubt  upon  the 
existence  of  the  reaL  Many  persons,  if  they  do  not  deny  the  real,  either  ignore  it 
or  treat  it  as  speculative.  But  we  must  look  for  and  expect  imitations  of  the  miracu- 
loos.  What  is  there  in  religion  that  has  not  been  imitated  ?  There  are  true  and 
■ham  doctrines ;  true  and  sham  callings  or  vocations ;  there  is  true  and  sham  piety, 
Let  us  rather  speak  of  gystems  of  the  supernatural :  (1)  supernatural  means  of  attain- 
ing sanctity ;  (2)  supernatural  means  of  learning  Divine  truths ;  (3)'  supernatural 
imitations  or  forecasts. 

Take  the  system  popularly  known  as  mysticism,  or  the  aspiring  to  arrive  at  close 
union  with  God,  in  a  sense  altogether  above  nature.    No  system  has  been  more 
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imitated — and  very  successfully — eyen  outside  the  whole  province  of  revealed  truth. 
The  Wise  Men  of  the  East,  Buddhist  or  Mohammedan,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Plato- 
nists  or  Neo-Platonists,  the  more  modem  religious  scientists,  such  as  Behmen,  the 
Swedish  Swedenhorg,  the  fantastic  Muggletonians,  the  Cabbalists,  Perfectionists,  and 
hosts  of  others,  have  given  us  their  ideas  of  '*  schools ''  of  mysticism.  True  mystics, 
this  author  thinks,  are  represented  by  St.  Teresa,  St.  Catherine,  St.  Bernard,  St.  John 
of  the  Cross,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  etc.  The  imitation  of  the  true  mysticism  is  an  imi- 
tation of  the  supernatural  life. ;  imitation  of  the  supernatural  belief  may  be  found  in 
theosophy,  which  is  an  apeing  of  a  knowledge  .above  nature.  This  "  secret  doctrine," 
as  it  is  called,  or  the  ^'  synthesis  of  science,  religion,  and  philosophy,''  is  supposed  to 
be  a  revival  of  esoteric  Buddhism,  or  a  fresh  getting  behind  the  veils  of  long-lost 
Aryan  cabbalistic  and  occult  speculation,  in  regard  to  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  the 
universe,  and  particularly  of  man  or  human  history.  This  occultism  is,  in  its  modetm 
interpretation,  a  burlesque  on  the  hidden  life  of  grace  and  truth. 

The  word  '*  superstition"  suggests  another  system.  In  its  popular  sense  it  is  a 
craving  after  the  supernatural ;  a  longing  to  find  something  which  is  above  nature  in 
what  is  really  only  consistent  with  or  beneath  nature.  Yet  superstition  is  a  homage 
paid  to  truth.  All  these  beliefs  and  dreads,  foolish  as  they  are,  must  be  bom  of  the 
conviction  that  there  is  and  must  be  a  supernatural  in  the  natural  life. 

The  worst  of  all  imitations  is  that  which  we  understand  by  the  preternaiural. 
Under  such  names  as  witchcraft,  or  necromancy,  dark  dealing,  or  enchantment,  we 
are  all  familiar  with  preternatural  wickedness ;  the  precise  boundary  between  the 
evil  and  the  illusory  being  often  beyond  natural  discovery.  It  would  seem  as  though 
the  evil  one  from  the  veiy  beginning  had  tried  to  confuse  his  own  work  with  the 
Divine  work,  so  as  to  blind  men  to  the  true  nature  of  evil.  In  our  own  days  the  new 
'*  spiritualism  "  at  least  aometimes  works  wonders,  which  neither  science  nor  investi- 
gation can  account  for,  furnishing  evidence  of  a  diabolical  imitation  which  is  indisputable 
as  to  origin  and  purpose. 

*'  We  have  thus  taken,  (1)  Nature,  (2)  Judaism,  (3)  Christianity,  as  all  leading 
us  to  expect  the  supernatural  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  popularly  understood.  We 
have  (4)  argued  that  the  imitations  of  the  supernatural  are  positive  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  real.  We  have  (5)  urged  that  the  disposition  in  all  a^ea  to  believe  in 
a  supernatural  religion  has  been  made  manifest  by  scores  of  inventions  of  false 
religions.  And  that  (6)  evil  spirits,  like  wicked  men,  have  tried  to  ape  the  super- 
natural, so  as  to  confuse  the  Divine  dealings  with  their  own  impiety." 

CRrridSM  OF  THE  Anselmic  Theory  of  the  Atonement.  By  A.  J.  Heller,  D.D. 
(^The  Beformed  Qiiarteriy  Review), — Anselm  was  the  first  theologian  to  plant  himself 
upon  the  position  of  philosophy,  and  challenge  for  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  satisfaction 
both  a  rational  necessity  and  a  scientific  rationality.  The  doctrine  of  Anselm,  in  its 
objective  form,  was  adopted  by  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  embodied 
in  most  of  the  confessional  symbols  of  the  time.  It  was  supplemented,  however,  by 
the  addition  of  a  subjective  element  defining  the  mode  by  which  the  sinner  comes 
into  the  possession  of  that  which  has  been  objectively  provided  for  him.  The  thought 
of  the  present  day  seems  to  be  travelling  away  from  the  theory  of  Anselm,  and 
reaching  after  a  better  solution  of  the  problem. 

Anselm  defines  sin  as  debt.  Man  owes  perfect  obedience  to  the  Divine  Law  and 
wilL  This  obedience  is  not  rendered ;  hence  the  guilt  of  man.  The  extinction  of 
this  guilt  consists,  not  in  subjecting  the  will  to  its  rightful  Sovereign,  but  in  giving 
satisfaction  for  past  offences.    Man  cannot  find  the  satisfaction ;  Grod  cannot  fail  to 
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demand  it.  There  are  two  poBuble  ways  of  Baiisfying  Divine  justice  :  inflicting  the 
puniahment  on  the  ttanagresBor ;  inflicting  the  punishment  on  One  who  stands  in 
the  place  of  the  transgressor.  '*  The  required  and  adequate  satisfaction  must  be  thean- 
thropic  ;  \,t.  tendered  by  a  God-Man.  The  theanthropic  obedience  and  suffering  of 
Christ  was  not  due  from  His  mere  humanity.  This  was  sinless,  and  justice  had  no 
claims  upon  it  in  the  way  of  suffering.  And,  moreover,  only  a  man's  obedience,  and 
not  that  of  a  Grod-Man,  could  be  required  of  a  man.  Consequently,  this  Divine-human 
obedience  and  suffering  was  a  surplusage,  in  respect  to  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  and 
might  overflow  and  inure  to  the  benefit  of  a  third  party.'' 

But  Anselm  faDed  to  form  a  correct  conception  of  the  nature  of  sin,  and  conse- 
quently failed  to  define  or  characterize  it  properly.  He  called  sin  d^t ;  but  that  term 
does  not  adequately  express  the  nature  of  sin  with  its  attendant  consequences.  It 
does  not  convey  the  idea  of  moral  turpitude.  Sin  is  crime.  It  is  an  offence  against 
Qod,  and  also  against  the  man  himself,  by  which  he  becomes  depraved.  Man's 
transgression*  effects  no  change  in  God.  He  remains  for  ever  the  same  immutable, 
absolutely  moral  Being.  But  man  becomes  corrupt,  and  falls  under  the  just  con- 
demnation of  God  and  his  own  guilty  conscience.  For  this  there  is  no  equivalent  to 
be  found  anywhere,  nor  in  any  person  or  thing.    The  Bible  never  calls  sin  '*  debt" 

The  fundamental  error  is  in  making  human  government  the  exact  counterpart  or 
model  of  the  Divine.  The  parallelism  does  not  hold.  Human  government  consists 
in  commandment  alone.  In  Divine  government  the  law  does  not  consist  in  command- 
ment alone.  In  respect  to  God  it  is  eae  Divind  ncUurd — inherent  in  Him.  It  is  His 
mode  of  action.  In  respect  to  creation,  the  moral  law  is  '*  a  ooncreation  of  the  human 
mind."  The  moral  law  is  not  simply  an  outward  or  objective  statute  to  regulate 
man's  outward  life  ;  it  is  inherent  in  his  constitution.  The  Law  is  subjective  as  well 
as  objective.    Man  suffers  the  penalty  of  death  as  the  immediate  consequence  of  his  act. 

The  Anselmic  theory  alleges  that,  since  man  has  sinned  against  an  infinite  God, 
his  transgression  is  infinite,  and  that  consequently  the  punishment  must  be  infinite 
also.  But  how  can  a  finite  creature  perform  an  infinite  act?  In  Anselm's  days 
offences  were  graded  according  to  the  rank  or  dignity  of  the  persons  against  whom 
they  are  committed,  and  he  argued  on  this  line.  Now,  we  see  that  sin  is  really  a 
Tiolation  of  man's  own  nature ;  and  the  punishment  begins,  continues^  and  ends  with 
the  transgressing. 

The  heart  of  Anselm's  scheme  is  its  substitutional  and  imputative  character. 
Christ  takes  man's  place  and  satisfies  the  justice  of  God  by  suffering  the  penalty  which 
would  otherwise  fall  upon  man.  But  even  if  sins  could  be  atoned  for  in  this  way, 
regeneration  and  sanctification  are  requisite,  and  must  be  accomplished  in  some  other 
way  than  by  simply  ci^oelling  man's  debt  Substitution  is  possible  where  no  exchange 
of  mental  or  moral  qualities  is  involved.  Men  cannot  exchange  consciences  and  states 
of  mind.  The  moral  consciousness  of  one  person  cannot  become  the  possession  of 
another.  Every  man  must  everywhere,  and  under  all  conditions  of  his  lif e^  be  himself 
and  answer  for  himself. 

The  absurdity  of  the  theory  of  substitution  becomes  still  more  evident  when  we 
consider  the  idea  of  a  double  imputation  which  it  involves.  God  imputes  to  Christ 
the  sin  and  guilt  of  man,  and  punishes  Him  in  man's  stead ;  and  then,  in  like  manner. 
He  imputes  Christ's  righteousness  to  men.  Christ  came  into  actual  possession  of  that 
which  was  imputed  to  Him  ;  otherwise  the  alleged  penal  sufferings  of  Christ  would  be 
a  mere  sham,  and  the  theory  would  resolve  itself  into  a  mere  juggling  with  words. 
If  Christ  is  to  fulfil  all  the  requisite  conditions  of  a  real  substitute,  the  imputation 
most  clothe  Him  with  the  actual  sin  and  guilt  of  man. 

so.  XI.— TOL.   yn.«-THB  TUUIKXB.  M 
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Anselm'a  thinking  about  Divine  justice  was  dominated  by  the  reigning  system  of 
philosophy,  which  regarded  the  attributes  justice,  guilt,  righteousness,  etc.,  as  real 
entities  having  an  existence  independent  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  belong,  and 
separable  from  them.  But  it  is  never  said  that  God  is  justice ;  God  is  love.  Justice 
expresses  that  quality  of  God's  nature  by  which  He  is  true  to  Himself  and  to  His 
purposes,  which  are  altogether  good.  Justice  is  a  personal  attribute,  and  therefore 
not  separable  or  transferable.  If,  according  to  the  Anselmic  doctrine  of  atonement, 
God's  justice  is  satisfied,  and  more  than  satisfied,  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ, 
how  can  it  be  said  that  God/o9igrtve«  sins  %    There  is  nothing  to  forgive — the  debt  is  paid. 

Again,  if  Christ  by  His  sufferings  and  death  rendered  penal  satisfaction  for  man's 
sin,  and  by  His  preceptive  obedience  fulfilled  all  righteousness  in  his  stead,  why, 
then,  are  not  all  men  saved  7  Attempt  is  made  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  the  theory 
of  a  limited  atonement.  But  according  to  this  theory,  Christ  made  satisfaction  for 
men's  sins  before  they  had  committed  them,  even  before  they  were  bom  or  it  was 
}x>8sible  for  them  to  sin.  They  were  thus  justified  and  sanctified  in  advance  of  any 
transgression. 

Christ's  sufferings  are  sympathetic,  incidental,  altogether  voluntary,  but  necessary 
for  the  perfecting  of  Himself  as  the  Son  of  man.  Because  He  is  the  Perfect  One,  the 
conflict  is  the  more  severe,  and  the  suffering  intense.  The  irrationality  of  the  Anselmic 
theory  is  conceded  by  a  recent  advocate  of  it,  when  he  says,  *'  It  may  not  be  agreeable 
to  our  feelings,  nor  in  accord  with  our  views  of  right,"  that  the  sin  of  one  should  be 
laid  upon  another,  and  that  other  punished.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  repulsive 
to  reason. 

PsYCHOLOOY,  Phtsiolooy,  AND  Pbdagooics.  By  Eev.  Thobcas  Hugh£s,  S^. 
{jL'iiMTxcan  Catholic  Quarterly  Eeview). — These  three  terms  express  the  most  important 
ideas  of  the  day  in  that  field  of  thought  which  is  called  science ;  they  express,  in  their 
own  way,  the  dominant  ideas  of  materialism.  Psychology  is  the  science  about  the 
soul  (psyche).  It  considers  the  ultimate  causes  or  constituents  of  the  noblest  being 
in  all  nature — man.  But  such  ultimate  causes  lie  beyond  the  vision,  observation,  and 
experimentation  of  natural  science,  of  physics,  biology,  and  the  rest,  because  ultimate 
causes  are  behind  and  prior  to  those  phenomena  which  natural  science  begins  with. 
The  nature  of  the  human  soul  exempts  it  from  experimental  investigation.  It  is 
simple  and  spirituaL  Its  world  and  atmosphere  are  in  the  first  instance  spiritual  and 
abstract  essences,  and  individual  beings  like  itself,  remote  from  matter  and  immortaL 
The  question  of  the  soul  itself  is  philosophical  or  metaphysical. 

Physiology  is  a  science  quite  within  the  scope  and  circle  of  natural  sciences,  which 
proceed  by  the  way  of  observation  and  experiment.  It  observes  the  living  body, 
actuated  as  it  is  by  the  soul.  It  takes  for  its  proper  subject  the  functions  of  the  living 
body. 

Pedagogics  is  the  name  given  to  a  scientific  elaboration  of  those  principles  on 
which  the  education  of  man  reposes.  The  final  object  of  all  education  belongs  to  the 
sphere  of  pure  psychology.  It  is  the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  and  immortal  soul. 
It  is  the  development  of  the  spiritual  intellect,  and  the  training  of  the  free-will  of 
man.  The  human  body,  taken  by  itself,  is  not  the  subject  of  pedag(^cal  culture. 
Animated  as  the  bodily  structure  is  by  the  spiritual  soul,  man  comprises  every 
perfection  which  is  distributed  at  large  about  him,  all  that  is  material,  vegetative,  and 
sensitive.  Education  takes  for  its  immediate  subject  the  microcosm  of  the  human 
person,  soul  aud  body,  faculties  and  senses,  all  efficient  for  their  purposes,  and 
clamouring  for  culture  in  time,  that  they  may  bear  their  fruit  in  eternity. 
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Thifl  whole  field  is  now  explored  by  a  new  schooL  To  understand  the  neto 
peychologyy  nothing  more  is  needed  than  physiology  and  physics.  In  it  sensation 
becomes  a  question  of  mere  molecular  physics,  a  form  of  motion^  vibration,  extension. 
And  there  is  some  excuse  for  this.  The  matter  which  goes  to  build  up  our  living 
body  has  not  put  off  any  of  its  necessary  qualities  in  doing  so.  It  is  extended, 
ponderable,  divisible,  movable.  There  are  vibrations  in  the  cells  and  nerves  ;  there 
is  a  mechanical  response  to  external  action  in  the  reaction  of  the  great  mass  of  matter 
which  constitutes  the  body.  But  it  is  one  thing  that  a  living  body  should  not  be  found 
without  mechanical  movement  and  other  physical  qualities ;  and  it  is  quite  another 
thing  that  itself  or  its  sensitive  life  should  consist  only  of  mechanical  motion,  or  the 
manifestation  of  physical  attributes.  The  functions  o^  a  live  subject  are  of  two  classes. 
One  regards  the  nourishment,  growth,  and  reproduction  of  the  body ;  another  regards 
the  life  of  relation.  It  is  the  same  soul  which,  acting  spiritually  in  its  own  conscious 
intellect,  will,  and  memory,  actuates  also  the  animal  body  ss  a  principle  of  life  united 
with  matter. 

In  all  this  department  of  philosophy  we  owe  to  modem  physiology  a  debt  or  two  ; 
but  no  amount  of  experimentation  on  the  things  of  nature  or  on  ourselves  need 
make  us  mere  experimentalists  or  empiricists,  who  will  accept  only  that  which  is 
tested  by  physieal  experiment  or  is  observed  by  the  physiologist's  eye. 

The  expounder  of  modem  psychology  indicates  that,  in  spite  of  Kant's  prediction 
to  the  contrary,  psychology  has  become  an  "  exact  science,"  that  is  to  say,  involving 
mathematical  measurements.  Three  great  proofs  are  offered  us  to  establish  a  con- 
viction in  our  minds  that  experimental  psychology  has  grown,  has  followed  methods 
of  its  own,  and  has  achieved  much.  (1)  There  is  Weber's  law.  (2)  There  are  Fechner's 
measures  for  psychical  phenomena.  (3)  There  is  Wundt's  foundation  of  a  psychological 
laboratory.  To  these  may  be  added  subordinate  proofs.  (4)  The  general  harmony  of 
the  new  psychology  with  evolution.  (5)  The  need  of  emancipation  on  the  part  of 
psychology,  or  its  right  to  ''  autonomy."  (6)  The  perfectly  obvious  fact  that  the  old 
peripatetic  or  scholsstic  philosophy  about  the  soul  passed  out  of  existence  somewhere 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  These  so-called  proofs  are  subjected  to  severe  criticism  by 
the  author  of  this  article. 

What  becomes  of  pedagogics,  or  the  science  of  education,  in  a  philosophical  system 
which  knows  no  ideas,  no  intellect,  no  spiritual  emotion  of  a  higher  will,  not  even 
sense,  which  admits  only  sound-waves  or  light-waves  as  coming  from  without  and 
playing  on  nerves,  which  understands  nothing  but  the  stimulation  of  ganglia,  chiefly 
that  which  is  called  the  brain,  and  considers  the  irritation  of  tissue  from  some 
undefined  activities  without  to  be  the  whole  contribution  of  knowledge  to  what  it 
denominates  '*  consciousness  "  within  ? 

Now,  what  degree  of  utility  attaches  to  this  psychology  from  the  teacher's  point 
of  view  ?  A  commissioner  of  education  writes  thus :  '*  I  do  not  mean  to  discourage 
or  disparage  physiological  psychology ;  for  it  is  certainly  the  best  part  of  physiology^ 
«nd  will  bring  with  it  stores  of  important  knowledge  useful  in  hygiene  and  the 
pathology  of  education."  Three  classes  of  works  on  psychology  are  before  the  public. 
1.  Works  written  from  the  so-called  standpoint  of  common  sense.  2.  Works  written 
1^  physiologists  and  physiological  psychologists.  3.  Works  on  rational  psychology 
from  the  school  of  Aristotle  or  of  Kant.  The  commissioner  gives  his  opinion  on  the 
seocmd  class.  Their  treatises  include  two  sub-classes.  ''  (1)  Those  which  make  the 
senses  the  source  of  all  our  knowledge.  (2)  Those  that  seek  in  the  study  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  mind.  Both  of  these  sub- 
agree  in  making  mental  action  something  organic — a  function  of  the  physical 
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oi^ganism — instead  of  placing  it  in  a  soul  transcending  the  physical  body,  and  con- 
trolling the  same. .  . .  The  entire  drift  of  their  thought  is  negative  to  the  aggregate 
of  ethical  and  religious  convictions  which  the  age  holds  in  its  '  common  sense,'  which 
regards  man  as  made  up  of  an  immortal  soul,  transcendent  of  matter,  and  charged 
with  the  ethical  mandate  to  subdue  the  body,  and  use  it  only  as  an  instrument  for 
transcendent  purpose,  namely,  for  the  knowing  and  willing  of  what  is  Divine.  .  .  . 
Now,,  since  education  is  simply  the  means  of  initiating  youth  into  the  forma  and 
convictions  of  our  civilization,  we  can  see  how  negative  is  the  attitude  of  all  forms  of 
materialism.  Its  study  by  the  teacher,  unless  he  is  able  to  escape  its  implications^ 
will  be  injurious.  The  only  cure  is  to  hold  firmly  to  the  dogmatic  basis  (of  common* 
sense),  or  to  move  forwaitl  to  the  psychology  founded  on  philosophical  insight. 
Without  this  resort  to  the  first  or  third  basis,  agnosticism  is  the  only  result  of  studying- 
physiological  psychology,  or  materialism.*' 

*'  Need  more  be  said  about  this  modem  psychology  as  applied  in  the  schoolroom, 
in  connexion  with  which  it  is  said  so  sententiously  that  *  to  train  the  mind  withouir 
a  knowledge  of  the  mind  is  absurd '  ?  If  so,  this  pedagogical  psychology  must  be 
extravagantly  absurd.  For  it '  titillates  and  tattoos '  a  ganglion  called  the  brain,  and, 
as  to  mind,  ih<U  it  neither  knows  of  nor  cares  to  use.  For  our  part,  we  prefer  a 
psychology  that  includes  mind  and  souL  And  if,  thanks  to  the  beneficence  of  Hink 
who  hath  given  wisdom  to  mankind,  such  psychology  is  old,  we  do  not  object  to  it  on 
that  account     Oftentimes  the  old  wine  is  best." 
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Holy  Sc&iftxtbb  and  Ckiticism.  By  Dr.  Volck,  Dorpat  {Neiie  hirM,  Zeit9chr.f 
1894,  No.  12). — ^Dr.  Yolck,  as  a  Lutheran,  endeavours  to  maintain  a  middle  position 
between  the  extreme  which  on  critical  grounds  rejects  the  inspiration  and  authority 
of  Scripture  altogether,  and  the  extreme  which  denies  the  existence  of  error  of  any 
kind  in  Scripture.  A  few  writers,  both  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  still  take  the  latter 
ground  as  the  only  security  against  the  attacks  of  advanced  criticism — as  Dr.  Yolck 
thinks,  unwisely.  The  Lutheran  Church  has  always  taken  a  freer  attitude  to  Scripture 
than  the  Reformed.  The  seventeenth-century  divines  of  both  Churches,  but  especially 
the  latter,  held  the  most  rigid  views  of  literal  inspiration  and  absolute  inerrancy. 
Luther  took  a  very  free  line.  His  test  of  canonicity  was  exceedingly  subjective^ 
namely,  the  extent  to  which  any  book  of  Scripture  treated  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
rejected  James,  Jude,  2  Peter,  as  failing  to  meet  this  test.  He  was  doubtful  also  of 
the  apostolic  origin  of  Hebrews  and  Revelation.  While  Lutheran  divines  have  no 
adopted  all  these  opinions  of  Luther,  they  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  his  general 
attitude. 

In  the  first  place,  Dr.  Yolck  maintains  the  right  and  necessity  of  criticism  in 
regard  both  to  the  text  and  canon  of  Scripture.  We  may  appeal  to  the  extreme  care 
and  accuracy  of  the  Massorete  editors  of  the  text ;  but  that  care  for  rigid  uniformity 
was  by  no  means  characteristic  of  earlier  editors,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  dififerent  forma 
of  parallel  passages  (Isa.  xxxvi.-xxxix.  =  2  Kings  xviii.  13-xx.  19 ;  Ps.  xviii.  = 
2  Sam.  xxii.).  We  have  an  example  of  the  different  versions  of  the  text  in  the 
tikhme  aoplierim  (corrections  of  the  learned),  which  Jewish  tradition  has  brought  down 
to  us.  The  Massoretic  text  itself  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  first  centuries 
after  Christ.  The  Hebrew  text  used  by  the  translators  of  the  LXX.  was  different 
from  and  sometimes  better  than  ours.     In  face  of  these  facts,  how  can  we  speak  of  a 
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fixed  form  of  the  text  above  the  need  of  critical  revision  ?  As  to  the  question  of  a 
canon,  there  are  some  modem  writers  (Hang,  Die  AxUorUiU  der  heil,  Schrifi  u,  die 
Kriiik,  1891 ;  and  the  school  of  the  Theoi.  lAt-ZeUwig)  who  describe  the  very  idea 
of  a  canon  as  a  mistake,  the  product  of  a  degenerate  religious  age.  As  long,  it  is  said, 
as  the  living  sense  of  religion  was  powerful  in  the  Church,  either  Jewish  or  Christian, 
no  need  of  a  written  authority  was  felt  or  thought  of.  And  yet  these  writers  ascribe 
«ven  to  the  Old  Testament  some  sort  of  authority  for  the  Christian  Church.  If  so,  is 
not  an  authoritative  reoord  of  the  primal  revelation  necessary  ?  Certainly  the  question 
of  the  canon  is  not  closed  by  decisions  of  synagogues  and  councils ;  inquiry  is  still 
neoessaiy  and  free.  But  such  inquiry  will  always  proceed  under  two  conditions — first 
with  reverence  and  due  regard  to  ancient  investigations  and  decisions,  and  secondly 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  what  Scripture  is  and  is  not.  The  latter  point  is  of 
special  importance.  Scripture  is  more  than  a  testimony  to  Christ  and  a  making  known 
of  God's  will  for  otur  salvation.  It  is  this  in  the  form  of  historical  transactions  between 
God  and  man.  Its  very  doctrine  rests  on  historical  conditions.  Scripture  contains 
much  more  than  what  is  necessary  to  individual  salvation.  Its  first  message  is  to  the 
Church,  to  which  it  gives  an  authentic  account  of  the  origin,  growth,  and  consum- 
mation of  the  union  and  fellowship  which  it  is  God's  aim  to  establish  between  Himself 
and  mai^ind.  The  Church  is  the  realization  of  that  fellowship.  To  the  Church, 
Scripture  is  Grod's  Word,  i.e.  its  law ;  to  the  individual,  Scripture  conkAiM  God's 
Word,  i.e.  for  his  salvation,  .  The  question  of  the  canon  involves  two  points — ^the 
historical  circumstances  in  which  the  several  parts  of  Scripture  arose,  and  the  organic 
«nity  of  the  whole. 

That  the  Old  Testament  has  any  authority  at  all  for  Christians  is  strenuously 
denied  by  writers  like  those  already  mentioned,  and  advanced  critics  like  Smend,  who 
aays  that  we  do  violence  to  the  historical  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  religion, 
And  mistake  its  nature,  when  we  regard  it  as  a  designed  preparation  for  Christ's  perfect 
revelation.  This  position  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  attitude  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  (see  Matt  v.  17).  What  Christ  does  in  this  passage  is  to  bring  out  the  full 
meaning  of  the  ancient  Law,  and  impose  it  anew  on  the  Church.  He  uses  the  Old 
Testament  in  His  own  conflicts  with  Satanic  temptation.  Scripture  governs  His  acts ; 
Scripture  governs  His  words.  In  His  teaching,  His  suffering,  His  death.  He  haa 
xeconise  to  it.  He  Himself  is  the  import  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  (Luke  zxiv.  27, 
44 ;  John  ▼.  39).  The  same  is  true  of  the  apostles,  who  find  references  to  Christ  in 
the  narratives  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael  (QaL  iv.  24,  ff.)  ;  of  the  rock  which  Moses  smote 
^1  Cor.  X.  4)  ;  Isaiah's  vision  (John  xiL  41).  Modem  criticism,  indeed,  condemns 
Anch  use  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  apostles  as  irreconcilable  with  its  *'  scientific 
conscience."  But  this  use  is  right,  because  it  is  the  consequence  of  the  right  view  of 
Scripture  as  the  testimony,  arising  out  of  the  sacred  history,  to  Him  to  whom  that 
iiistory  pointed.  The  critical  condemnation  often  appeals  to  GaL  iv.  21-30,  which  is 
•described  as  a  specimen  of  rabbinical  exegesis.  **  But  the  exegesis  is  just  as  right  as 
that  of  Matt.  iL  15  and  Heb.  iL  12,  ft  In  the  relation  of  Hagar  and  Sarah,  and  the 
Antithesis  of  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  Paul  shows  the  relation  of  the  legal  to  the  evangelical 
order  of  things,  and  the  antithesis  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  to  the  hostile  Jewish  nation  ; 
And  he  is  right  in  this.  That  antithesis  is  the  same  for  the  beginning  of  God*s 
Church  in  Abraham's  days,  as  that  in  the  New  Testament  between  Law  and  faith, 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  If  this  is  rabbinical  exegesis,  it  only  shows  that  rabbinical 
And  false  are  not  one  and  the  same.*'  Kot  only  in  the  New  Testament,  but  in  the 
4Arliest  Church,  the  Old  Testament  was  regarded  as  God*s  Word.  At  the  same  time, 
the  difiezence  between  the  two  must  not  be  overlooked — the  ditference  between 
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prophecy  and  fulfilment.  Sftlvation  in  Ohriat  is  the  import  of  both :  here  is  their 
unity.  But  in  the  Old  Testament  this  salvation  is  still  future,  growing  ;  in  the  New 
it  has  become  fact :  here  is  their  difference.  "  The  consideration  of  this  imity  and 
difference  will  keep  the  expositor  in  his  right  attitude  to  the  Old  Testament.  It  will 
preserve  him  from  carrying  over  the  Old  Testament  into  the  New,  and  also  from 
merging  its  essential  meaning  in  its  historical  conditions.  Observing  the  gradual  way 
in  which  Christ's  coming  is  prepared  for  in  the  Old  Testament,  he  will  give  their  right 
value  to  the  different  stages  through  which  the  preparation  runs,  while  not  overlooking 
their  living  relation  to  their  one  subject,  Christ ;  for  He  is  the  unity  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments."  The  importance  of  the  Old  Testament  even  to  systematic  theolc^y 
is  seen  in  such  doctrines  as  those  of  atonement  and  justification.  The  true  meaning 
of  Christ's  Passion  and  death  can  only  be  fully  discovered  when  it  is  considered  in  the 
light  of  Old  Testament  prophecy — sacrifice,  prophetic  teaching,  and  typical  histoiy. 
As  to  justification  by  faith,  it  is  the  Apostle  Paul  himself  who  takes  the  teaching  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  Ids  guide. 

The  New  Testament  bears  testimony  to  the  Old.  In  2  Tim.  iiL  16  *' every 
Scripture '' — an  expression  limited  by  the  context  to  the  Old  Testament — is  spoken  of 
as  useful  for  instruction  as,  or  because,  God-inspired.  Where  the  Old  Testament  ia 
quoted  it  is  said,  '*  God  says,''  or  '^  The  Holy  Ghost  says,''  instead  of  '*  Scripture  saya.'^ 
This  may  seem  to  justify  the  inspiration  theory  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  it  doea 
not.  The  human  factor  could  not  appear  more  emphatically  than  it  does  in  the 
Psalms  and  prophets.    There  was  no  need  to  call  attention  to  this  lupect  of  the  caae. 

The  error  of  the  old  inspiration  theory  was  in  confounding  Scripture  and  reve- 
lation. Scripture  is  not  revelation,  but  the  witness  to  the  history  of  revelation,  or 
the  record  of  that  history.  If  so,  it  stands  in  close  connexion  with  the  history,  just 
as  every  record  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  occurrences  it  narrates.  It  owes  ita 
origin  to  the  same  Divine  Spirit  who  controlled  the  history.  At  the  same  time,  human 
activity  is  seen  both  in  the  history  and  the  record,  human  activity  with  its  liability  to 
error.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that,  as  to  matters  of  natural  science,  the  writers, 
stood  on  the  level  of  their  age.  What  about  Matt,  xxiii.  35,  where  the  evangelist  calls. 
Zechariah  *'  son  of  Berechiah,"  whereas,  according  to  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20,  he  was  son  of 
Jehoiada ;  or  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  where  a  citation  from  Zechariah  is  ascribed  to  Jeremiah  ; 
or  Acts  vii.  4  and  G^n.  xi.  39  ;  or  viL  16  and  others  ?  It  is  no  use  to  shut  one's  eyea 
to  facts.  Tet,  despite  such  differences  and  mistakes.  Scripture  remains  to  us  the 
Divine  record  of  the  sacred  history;  for  such  errors,  however  they  arise,  do  not 
prejudice  saving  truth.  It  is  only  necessary  to  define  the  limits  of  possible  error  in 
Scripture,  or  of  its  essential  contents.  These  limits  must  be  drawn  more  closely  than 
is  done  by  those  to  whom  Scripture  is  simply  a  testimony  to  Christ.  It  is  evident 
what  consequences  such  a  view  has  for  the  historical  contents  of  Scripture,  especially 
of 'the  Old  Testament,  which  is  regarded  as  non-essential,  or  a  shell  from  which  the 
essential  truth  has  to  be  extracted.  When  we  regard  Scripture  as  the  record  of  the 
sacred  history,  t.e.  of  the  history  having  for  its  subject  the  restoration  of  fellowship 
between  God  and  man  in  Christ  Jesus,  we  judge  every  detail  by  its  relation  to  the 
salvation  described  in  the  history.  It  then  becomes  clear  in  what  field  the  possibility 
of  error  is  to  be  conceded,  namely,  wherever  things  are  treated  of  which  either  do  not 
affect  or  do  not  materially  affect  the  substance  of  the  sacred  story.  Details  of  science^ 
history,  geography,  numbers,  belong  to  this  neutral  ground.  *  *  Holy  Scripture  is  God'a 
work,  but  a  work  carried  out  by  hiunan  intervention.  The  Divine  message  becomea 
just  as  completely  human  as  the  Word  became  flesh  in  Christ.  Because  it  is  so,  the 
servant's  form  is  to  be  seen  in  Scripture  also.    But  through  it  shines  the  glory  of  God» 
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to  irhom  human  language  was  not  too  mean  for  Him  to  reveal  EUs  gracious  will  in. '' 
Hamsnn  saya,  ''  It  is  part  of  the  unity  of  Divine  revelation  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
humbles  and  empties  Himself  by  the  pen  of  the  holy  men  whom  He  inspired,  just  as 
the  Son  of  Grod  did  by  His  human  form,  and  as  the  whole  creation  is  a  work  of  the 
highest  humility.  When  the  Divine  penmanship  chooses  the  common  and  poor  to 
shame  the  strength  and  genius  of  all  profane  writers,  the  enlightened,  inspired  eyes 
of  a  friend  and  lover,  shiurpened  by  jealousy,  easily  discern  rays  of  heavenly  glory  in 
such  a  garb." 

Many  nowadays  regard  the  presence  of  the  miraculous  in  Scripture  as  demon- 
strative evidence  of  its  unhistorical  character.    But  the  Christian  is  conscious  of  a 
change  in  himself,  not  to  be  explained  by  natural  causes.     This  experience  helps  to 
render  Scripture  miracles  credible.    The  believer  is  reproached  with  bringing  certain 
presuppositions  to  Scripture.    But  the  absence  of  presuppositions  of  some  kind  is 
incredible.     *'The  spirit  of  the  expositor  is  never  a  tahtda  rtua,  on  which  Scripture 
writes  its  teaching,  but  occupies  a  definite  standpoint.     Whoever  has  come  to  Christ 
by  the  ministry  of  the  Church  knows  not  only  an  order  of  creation,  but  also  an  order 
of  redemption  ;  he  knows  also  of  a  history  in  which  redemption  was  worked  out — a 
history  of  the  revelation  of  the  living  Qod  for  the  world's  salvation,  within  Israel,  the 
chosen  people,  and  aiming  at  Christ  the  lUdeemer.     As  he  knows  the  difference  of 
this  history  from  that  of  other  nations  outside  Israel,  so  he  knows  the  difference  of 
the  record  of  this  history  from  other  historical  works.     He  shares  the  faith  of  the 
Chorch,  by  whose  ministry  he  became  a  Christian,  in  Scripture.    He  sees  in  it  the 
original  record  of  Chnstianity,  given  once  for  all,  and  therewith  the  rule  of  the 
Chinch's  faith  and  life.    And  so  he  knows  himself,  as  a  member  of  the  Church,  a  true 
Christian  in  the  degree  that  his  Christianity  is  in  unison  with  Scripture.      In  this 
attitude  to  Scripture,  when  he  makes  it  the  subject  of  scientific  investigation,  he 
approaches  'it  with  the  confidence  that  it  will  attest  itself  to  be  what  the  Church  sees 
in  it,  and  what  he  himself  believes  of  it.'' 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  some  special  questions  as  further  illustrating  the 
right  attitude  to  Old  Testament  critioiBm.  We  read  in  Smend's  Leh^'huch  d.  A,  T. 
RdiffionagesehidUe,  "  The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  b^^s,  according  to 
the  Pentateuch,  in  a  certain  sense  with  the  patriarchs.  Yahveh  bears  relations  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  like  those  in  which  He  stood  later  to  Israel,  and  the  piety 
of  the  patriarchs  corresponds  to  Israel's  attitude  to  Yahveh.  But  the  narrative  of 
Crenesis  is  altogether  legendary  ;  historical  recollection  just  as  little  goes  back  to  the 
progenitors  in  Israel  as  in  any  other  nation.  The  patriarchal  history  is  merely  an 
idesl  example  of  the  history  of  Israel,  and  Yahveh's  intercourse  with  the  patriarchs 
is  merely  an  expression  of  the  faith  that  His  grace  was  already  watching  over  the 
first  beginnings  of  Israel."  (Similarly,  Bantsch,  in  Die  modeme  BibelkriWk,)  But  just 
in  this  lies  all  the  emphasis  in  Old  Testament  history,  that  the  nation  chosen  by  God 
to  receive  His  revelation  came  into  being  in  a  different  way  from  other  nations,  that 
ft  took  its  rise  from  an  act  of  the  living  Qod,  who  called  the  Semite  Abraham  to  be 
its  progenitor.  Therefore,  in  distinction  from  all  other  nations,  in  Israel  historical 
recollection  reaches  back  to  the  progenitors ;  and  it  is  an  offence  against  the  very 
ipirit  of  the  history  of  Israel,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  treat  all  the 
names  between  Arpaxad  and  Joseph  inclusive,  as  even  Ewald  did,  as  names  of  tribes, 
not  of  persons.  If  Abraham  was  not  the  man  he  appears  to  be  in  Gen.  xii.  1,  ff.,  the 
entire  Old  Testament  history  loses  the  essential  peculiarity  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  history  of  all  other  nations.  Whoever  does  not  wish  to  see  that  history 
destroyed  will  not  allow  Abraham  to  be  dissolved  into  a  mythical  figure,  and  just  as 
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little  MoBes,  from  whom  the  race  of  Abraham  received  its  peculiar  character.    Just 
as  Israel's  origin  is  different  from  that  of  all  other  nations,  so  also  is  the  course  of  its 
development    Not  in  the  way  of  natural  development  did  this  iAke  place ;  but  by 
an  act  of  Gk)d,  who  redeemed  it  from  Egypt,  and  gave  it  the  laws  of  its  life,  it  became 
an  independent  nation,  and  God's  people.    We  may  dispute  about  the  extent  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation  ;  we  may  hold  different  opinions  as  to  ho#  many  of  the  laws  handed, 
down  in  the  Pentateuch  are  directly  Mosaic ;  but  that  the  legislation  stands  at  the 
beginning  of  the  history  of  Israel  remains  to  us  an  historical  fact,  the  denial  of  which, 
renders  it  impossible  to  understand  the  historical  development  of  Israel,  and  especially 
the  existence  and  contents  of  prophecy.    Just  as  much  we  maintain  the  actuality  of 
what  the  Book  of  Joshua  says  about  the  march  through  the  Jordan,  and  the  conquest 
of  Canaan ;  for  evea  the  way  in  which  Israel  obtained  its  land  must  have  been 
essentially  different  from  similar  occurrences  in  other  histories.    And  again,  what  is 
said  in  Gen.  xii.  1,  ff.,  of  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  and  of  his  obedience  to  the 
Divine  command  to  forsake  his  country,  that  he  might  grow  into  a  great  nation,  in 
which  all  nations  should  be  blessed,  is  simply  unintelligible  unless  revelations  had 
gone  before,  to  which  these  words  of  God  attached  themselves.    And,  therefore,  in 
the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis^  whose  centre  consists  of  these  revelations,  we  are 
as  little  able  to  see  '* philosophical  myths"  as  "ethnographical"  myths   in  the 
patriarchal  histories. 

But,  then,  any  discussion  of  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  rests  on  criticism 
of  its  literature.    The  date,  origin,  nature  of  the  several  books  must  be  first  ascertained. 
For  a  long  time  positive  theology  neglected  this  subject.    Keil  and  Hengstenbetg,  who 
had  no  eye  for  critical  questions,  were  its  sole  representatives  in  this  field.    Konig's 
Ini/rodxixivm  has  rolled  away  the  reproach.    Writers  like  Bupprecht  and  Adolph  Zahn 
still  advocate  a  return  to  the  old  standpoint,  but  this  is  out  of  the  question.     That 
different  documents  underlie  the  Pentateuch  (or,  more  correctly,  the  Hexateuch),  no 
one  can  deny  who  opens  his  mind  to  the  impression  which  the  history  makes  on  the 
reader.    Just  as  little  can  it  spring  from  Moses  himself.    It  nowhere  claims  to  be 
composed  by  him  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  it     Only  of  particular  things  is  it 
said  that  he  recorded  them  (Exod.  xvii.  4 ;  xxiv.  4  ;  xxxiv.  27  ;  Numb,  xxxiii.  2  ; 
Deut  xxxi.  9,  22,  24).     What  Christian  interest  is  imperilled,  if  analysis  shows  that 
it  is  neither  a  homogeneous  work  nor  originated  in  the  first  instance  with  Moses,  no 
one  can  see.    Do  we  think,  then,  that  this  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  Scripture  can 
no  longer  be  called  inspired  ?    But  why  should  an  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  him 
who  brought  the  work  to  conclusion  be  inconceivable  ?    The  mode  of  this  influence 
will  be  different  from  what  the  old  theory  of  inspiration  supposed.     That  influence 
must  have  been  much  freer  and  more  diversified  than  was  formerly  imagined.     It  is 
not  only  in  the  Pentateuch  that  a  variety  of  documents  is  seen  forming  the  back- 
ground.   The  same  is  true  of  Samuel  and  the  Book  of  Kings,  where  we  find  references 
to  the  work  used  by  the  authors. 

As  is  well  known,  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  is  ascribed  to  Deutero-Isaiah  as  the 
great  unknown.  This  view  may  now  be  regarded  as  established.  Delitzsch,  in  the 
last  edition  of  his  commentary,  accepted  it  But  no  regret  or  fear  need  be  entertained. 
Even  if  the  author  did  live  in  the  Exile,  the  contents  of  his  discourses  are  unaffected. 
A  chapter  like  the  fifty-third  remains  the  same,  whether  it  was  written  before  or  after 
the  Exile.  "  In  my  own  opinion,  after  more  than  thirty  years'  study  of  the  book,  chs. 
xl.-lxvi.  cannot  be  ascribed  in  their  present  form  to  the  old  Isaiah.  But  just  as  little 
can  they  have  no  connexion  with  him.  Otherwise  their  position  in  the  canon — ^to 
mention  but  one  thing — under  the  prophet's  name  is  an  inexplicable  enigma.     The 
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truth  lies  in  the  middle.  The  book  contains,  without  question,  genuine  discourses  and 
materials  from  Isaiah.  But  these  were  revised  and  moulded  into  their  present  shape 
by  one  of  the  scholars  of  the  prophet,  in  whose  circle  they  continued  in  the  time  of 
the  Exile,  when  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  was  palpable.  Only  on  this  suppo- 
sition of  Klostermann,  which  is  also  approved  by  A.  Kdhler,  can  all  the  difficulties,  in 
my  opinion,  be  solved." 

The  Book  of  Daniel  is  in  a  similar  position.  Modem  writers  regard  it  as  established 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  pious  Jew  of  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  wished  to 
encourage  his  persecuted  brethren  by  the  promise  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  who  put  his  exhortations  into  the  mouth  of  an  inspired  prophet  of  the 
time  of  the  Exile.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that,  in  the  case  of  this  book  also,  serious 
doubts  arise  against  its  composition  by  him  whose  experience  it  narrates,  and  whose 
visions  of  the  future  it  records,  on  which  account  even  those  who  formerly  defended 
its  genuineness  have  given  it  up.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  one  cannot  avoid  the 
impression  that  there  are  real  predictions  in  the  book,  at  least  until  it  is  proved  by 
better  evidence  than  has  yet  appeared,  that  the  fourth  of  Daniers  empires  is  the  Greek 
not  the  Roman,  and  until  Zech.  vL  1-^  and  xi.  8,  ff.,  are  satisfactorily  explained  with- 
out reference  to  Dan.  vii.  and  viiL  What  is  said  in  Zech.  vi.  of  the  war-chariots, 
which  issue  from  the  mountains  of  brass,  and  in  Zech.  xi.  8  of  the  three  shepherds, 
to  whom  at  the  close  of  the  chapter  a  bad  shepherd  is  added,  assumes  DanieVs  vision, 
of  the  empires,  and  is  only  intelligible  on  this  basis.  These  prophecies  of  Daniel  must 
have  been  extant  and  known  when  Zechariah  appeared.  But,  of  course,  this  does 
not  prove  the  existence  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  at  that  time.  It  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  portion  of  the  book  in  which  Daniel  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person  does 
not  claim  to  be  composed  by  him.  Between  the  record  and  the  events  it  describes 
there  may  have  been  a  considerable  interval  As  concerns  the  second  part  of  the 
book,  in  a  chapter  like  the  eleventh,  where  the  history  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is 
traced  in  such  a  way  that  we  seem  to  be  reading  history,  the  suggestion  is  natural, 
that  we  have  here,  if  not  a  vatidnium  ex  tvtntUy  a  revision  of  an  original  general  pre« 
diction  after  its  fulfilment ;  for,  considered  as  prophecy  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word, 
this  chapter  would  be  quite  unique  in  the  Old  Testament. 

We  are  driven  to  suppose  revision  of  older  documents  in  other  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  we  must  not  be  deterred  from  resorting  to  this  explanation  by  the 
Abuse  of  it  in  other  writers.  In  Koheleth  this  may,  perhaps,  explain  the  strange  fact 
that  two  opposing  lines  of  thought  lie  side  by  side.  The  fact  forces  itself  upon  us 
in  a  series  of  psalms  like  Pss.  liii.  and  xiv.,  Ixx.  and  xl.  13-17,  etc.  The  inscriptions 
need  a  careful  sifting,  which  may  reduce  the  number  of  Davidic  psalms.  In  not  a  few 
cases  the  addition  of  the  name  of  David  may  be  due  to  the  copyists.  How,  otherwise^ 
can  we  explain  the  fact  that  the  LXX.  has  "  David's"  in  a  number  of  psalms  where 
the  Hebrew  text  names  no  author,  and  that,  conversely,  it  drops  the  name  of  David 
from  four,  and  that  of  Solomon  from  one,  of  the  psalms  of  degrees  %  (First  case,  Pss. 
xxxiiL,  xliii,  Ixvii,  IxxL,  xcL,  xdii-xcix.,  dv. ;  second  case,  Pss.  cxxii.,  cxxiv.,  cxxzi., 
cxxxiiL,  cxxviL)  At  present  it  is  a  growing  custom  to  deny  any  psalm  to  be  David's. 
But  only  a  criticism  fond  of  denial  can  take  such  a  position.  Becently  even  Ps.  xviii.  is 
refoaad  to  David.  If  one  psalm  bears  the  stamp  of  genuineness  on  its  face,  it  is  this. 
£ve&  Koldeke  has  confessed  that  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  genuineness  of 
the  psalm. 

"There  are  writings  in  the  Old  Testament  which  have  been  inserted  by  a  later 
hand.  An  instsoce  is  found  in  the  Elihu  passages  in  Job.  These  cannot  be  an  original 
portion  of  the  book.     Such  an  assertion  has  been  described  as  dangerous.    But  where 
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the  danger  lies"  it  is  the  less  easy  to  see,  as  the  passages  lose  nothing  of  their  yalae  by 
the  supposition.  We  must  also  reckon  with  the  possibility  that  larger  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  canon  are  put  in  a  wrong  place  or  ascribed  to  wrong  authors.  This  is 
asserted  of  Zech.  ix.~xiy.,  which  is  ascribed  to  a  pre-Ezilic  prophet  of  the  eighth  century , 
or  Lb  put  in  the  days  of  the  conflict  of  the  Diadochi.  I  accept  neither  view,  but  believe 
that  2iechariah  here  repeats  old  prophecies.  The  question  must  be  fully  examined, 
and  not  dismissed  offhand." 

'^  I  have  only  wished  to  show  that  particular  questions  bearing  on  the  origin  of 
Old  Testament  books  may  receive  different  answers  from  those  given  by  exegetical  tra- 
dition without  Christian  faith  being  endangered.  O  or  exegesis  suffers  from  the  influence 
of  the  old  inspiration  theory,  which  makes  all  scientiflc  examination  of  Scripture 
impossible.  It  is  time  that  it  were  finally  set  [free  from  this  interdict,  and  moved 
freely  under  the  guidance  of  right  views  of  the  nature  of  Scripture.  There  \b  no  danger 
of  its  falling  into  error,  if  its  representatives  remain  within  the  spiritual  movement 
begun  by  Old  Testament  revelation  and  its  record,  and  perfected  in  the  New.  We  will 
gladly  learn  from  our  opponents.  The  '  broad  gulf '  which  divides  us  we  neither  can 
nor  will  bridge  over.  But  we  will  not  have  it  said  that,  in  the  interest  of  apology,  we 
close  our  eyes  to  scientific  truth,  and  maJce  statements  about  Scripture  which  contradict 
truth.  The  older  theology  was  not  free  from  this  reproach,  because  it  did  not  rightly 
estimate  the  human  factor  in  revelation.  If  modem  criticism  has  striven  to  repair  the 
neglect,  we  will  not  ignore  the  >esults  of  its  inquiry,  but  endeavour  to  profit  by  and 
apply  them.  The  believing  Church,  Frank  says,  will  accustom  itself  to  accept  more 
on  this  side  than  it  has  been  used  to  ;  but  one  thing  neither  the  Church  nor  theology 
will  ever  accept — ^the  elimination  of  the  Divine,  supernatural  element,  which  essentially 
governed  the  history  and  the  corresponding  record  of  Israel,  and  differentiated  them 
from  all  other  products  of  antiquity." 

Db.  Ltttelabdt  as  an  Ethical  Teacher.  By  Pfabreb  WnmsR,  Meissen  {SHchs. 
KirchenhUxtt,  1894,  No.  24). — During  the  past  year  Dr.  Luthardt  has  completed  his 
History  of  Christian  Ethics,  This  work,  as  comprehensive  in  plan  as  it  is  stimulating 
and  fascinating  in  style,  in  its  last  pages  brings  before  us  the  chief  ethical  theologians 
of  the  present,  a  Scharling  and  Kahler,  an  Oetinger,  Frank,  etc.,  emphasizing  their 
peculiarities.  But  a  place  among  them  is  clearly  due  to  the  historian  himself.  Valuable 
as  are  his  works  on  the  history  of  ethics,  he  has  not  merely  deserved  well  in  this  field,, 
he  is  himself  an  eminent  teacher  of  ethics  of  the  day.  His  ethical  lectures  have  always 
been  highly  prized  by  young  theologians  ;  they  are  r^arded  as  his  *^  best  course."  His 
writings  on  the  subject  are  his  well-known  Moral  TrtttJis  of  Christianity ,  the  brief 
instructive  sketch  in  Zockler^s  Haiidbookj  the  VortrUgen  iiher  die  modemen  Wdtan- 
schauungen,  and  the  small  treatise  Zur  Ethik  (1801). 

Strong  will  is  a  prominent  element  in  Luthardt's  character ;  hence  his  predilection 
even  in  theological  thought  for  this  field.  In  his  theology  he  has  of  design  turned 
aside  from  mere  speculation,  ,and  put  in  the  centre  the  living  Christianity  which  shows 
itself  in  life  ;  it  is  a  theology  ethical  in  spirit ;  as  Dr.  Luthardt  is  fond  of  saying,  that 
God's  nature  is  will,  and  this  is  the  highest  power  in  man.  In  ethics,  therefore,  he  is 
in  his  own  field  ;  on  this  subject  he  Can  show  the  full  strength  of  a  personality  which 
is  a  great  attraction  to  students.  His  treatment  of  ethics  is  best  described  as  decidedly 
Lutheran.  It  is  the  free  and  joyous,  the  historical  and  social  character  of  Lutheran 
ethics  which  he  everywhere  brings  to  the  front — the  ethics  of  acceptance  with  God, 
which  says  with  the  apostle,  "  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God,"  and 
are  called  to  freedom  in  which  all  is  ours,  which  can  use  created  things  with  joy  and 
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tluoikhilness,  and  serve  God  m  the  use.    Becently,  Ritschl  has  often  been  praised  aa 

having  first  again  seen  the  importance  of  an  earthly  calling  for  Christian  ethics,  and  so 

taught  na  again  to  understand  Luther.    It  is  not  so.    It  was  Harless  who  again  broko 

gEOtmd  in  this  direction.    And  Luthardt  has  pursued  these  ideas  further.    This  ia 

what  he  says  of  Luther,  in  his  History,  ii.  37,  "  Here  we  find  a  complete  moral  theory, 

so  certain,  free,  and  wide  of  heart,  and  yet,  on  this  account,  so  truly  Christian,  that 

there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  previous  history  of  the  Church."    In  the  Moral  Trtdhs, 

again,  "  Christianity  is  not  the  negation  of  the  natural  life,  which  God  created,  but 

ita  right  aflBrmation.     It  is  not  flight  from  the  world,  but  the  world's  healing  and  holi- 

neas."    "  In  TnnVing  us  sure  of  Divine  salvation,  it  sets  us  inwardly  free  to  enter  into 

eveiything  which  life  in  the  world  offers  us  and  demands  from  us— free  and  joyous  in 

the  world,  because  inwardly  bound  to  God. " 

Through  Roman,  as  through  Reformed  ethics,  with  all  their  differences,  runs  a. 

common  feature — ^they  bear  a  legal  character.     Schleiermacher  was  the  first  in  modem 

times  to  renounce  the  imperative  form  of  ethics,  and  to  give  it  a  descriptive  character. 

In  this  Hofmann  followed  him  in  the  most  decided  way ;  he  views  theological  ethica 

aa  the  description  of  a  moral  actuality,  namely,  the  Christian  attitude.     Luthardt 

speaks  in  the  same  sense.     If.  dogmatics  presents  the  realizing  of  Divine  fellowship  on 

God's  side,  ethics  on  that  basis  presents  the  realizing  of  Divine  fellowship  in  tho 

Christian's  life  on  man's  side,  aocording  to  the  apostle's  saying,  "  Let  us  love  Him 

here  is  the  ethical  side ;  "  because  He  first  loved  us  "—here  is  the  dogmatic  side  of  the 

matter.    And  so  dogmatics  are  not  two  parallel  sciences,  as  God's  love  and  man's  do 

not  go  on  side  by  side.     As  man's  love  is  conditioned,  sustained,  and  surrounded  by 

Crod's,  so  dogmatics  and  ethics  form  one  system  of  Christian  truth,  in  which  the  latter 

has  always  to  go  back  to  the  former  and  to  build  upon  it.    It  is  a  fundamental  thought,. 

running  through  the  history  of  ethics,  and  always  used  as  a  test  of  ethical  systems,. 

that  only  after  the  right  relation  to  God  has  been  found  in  faith  b  the  right  relation 

to  man  possible. 

A  well-known  difficulty  in  the  exposition  of  ethics  is  the  method  of  arranging  the 
extensive  and  varied  material.  There  is  no  tradition  on  the  subject,  as  in  dogmatics. 
Dr.  Luthardt  follows,  in  the  main,  the  plan  of  Hofmann,  taking  as  a  basis  the  general 
categories  of  all  life — becoming,  being,  and  action  ;  and  treating  (1)  of  the  personal 
growth  of  Christian  morality ;  (2)  of  its  actuality  as  virtuous  disposition  ;  and  (3)  of 
its  manifestation  as  dutiful  conduct.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this  arrangement 
has  the  merit  of  great  simplicity  and  comprehensiveness,  and  just  as  little  that  tho 
different  departments  and  questions  of  the  moral  life  are  here  put  in  their  right  place. 
But  the  characteristic  featmre  in  their  special  treatment  everywhere  is  the  historical 
aense.  That  history  is  to  be  the  guide  of  the  present  is  the  truth  meeting  us  at  every 
point  **  We  are  what  we  are  only  within  the  community  and  in  the  connexion  of 
hiitoiy.  Even  the  moral  consciousness  depends  on  the  community,  and  is  a  matter  of 
hirtorical  development."  "  This  it  is  which  gives  a  soul  to  life,  making  it  full  and 
warm,  when  the  breath  of  history  blows  upon  it"  Hence,  in  examining  the  relation 
of  morals  and  religion,  he  does  not  start  from  general  propositions,  but  from  the  histori- 
cal facts  of  the  case  ;  so  also  in  expounding  moral  truth.  Christian  virtue,  the  nature 
of  the  State,  the  work  of  culture,  humanity.  A  second  point  is  suggested.  Historical 
sense  is  peculiar  to  the  present  century  in  contrast  with  the  last  one ;  ethics  also, 
since  Kchte,  and  especially  Hegel,  bears  this  character ;  the  world  of  the  moral  is 
seen,  not  merely  in  the  individual  subject,  but  in  the  great  objective  powers  of  life.  It 
was  Schleiermacher  who,  by  emphasizing  the  idea  of  the  Church,  applied  this  thought 
to  Christianity,  and  made  it  fruitful  for  theology.     And  Lutheran  ethics  has  followed 
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in  this  track  ;  some,  like  Hofmann  and  Frank,  taking  a  more  abstract  line,  and  keeping 
the  two  spheres  of  creation  and  redemption  further  apart ;  whilst  others,  like  Harless 
and  Von  Oettingen,  direct  the  gaze  more  to  the  concrete,  historical  reality,  and  empha- 
size the  interworking  of  the  two.  Luthardt  follows  the  latter  ;  this  corresponds  to  his 
entire  mode  of  thought,  in  virtue  of  which  he  always  keeps  the  whole  in  view,  and 
places  it  under  the  historical  point  of  sight.  He  lays  great  stress  on  maintaining  the 
alliance  made  between  Christianity  and  the  powers  of  the  world's  life,  and  on  the  latter 
being  always  permeated  in  their  working  by  the  religious  and  moral  forces  of  Christi- 
anity. A- complete  severance  of  the  world's  life  from  Christianity  would  mean  for  us 
a  ruinous  break  with  history,  and  therefore  a  national  calamity,  and,  even  apart  from 
this,  would  be  a  serious  misfortune  for  the  world's  life  itself ;  for  Christianity  is  a 
source  of  rich  and  profound  ideas  to  the  whole  life  of  culture.  Everything,  then, 
must  be  done  to  avoid  this.  The  whole  of  Luthardt's  apologetic  work  is  ruled  by  this 
thought.  He  has  always  before  his  eyes  the  Lutheran  ideal  of  the  free  harmonious 
oo-operation  of  different  lines  of  moral  life,  such  as  our  fathers  proposed — Luther, 
Melancthon,  etc.,  especially  Seckendorff,  in  his  Fiirstenstaat,  and  such  as  Ernest  the 
Pious  endeavoured  with  the  greatest  success  to  realize  (Gesch,  d,  Ethik,  iL  234).  It 
may  have  been  going  too  far  when  our  fathers  made  the  Government  formally  the 
guardian  and  administrator  of  both  tables  of  the  Law  ;  but  the  principle  remains  that 
the  State  should  be  administered  in  the  Christian  spirit  because  and  so  long  as  the 
nation  itself  as  a  whole  is  Christian.  So  understood,  the  Christian  State  is  a  truths 
for  it  corresponds  to  a  reality.  We  require  all  in  politics  "to  take  account  of  real 
relations.  There  is  no  greater  reality  than  the  religious  confession  of  a  nationi" 
Christianity  claims  to  be  a  national  religion,  the  Church  a  national  Church,  the  religion 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  have  to  work  hard,  and  for  whom  healthy  piety  is  a 
necessity  of  life.  The  thought  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  History  of  Ethics,  and  is  applied 
as  a  critical  standard  to  different  Church  tendencies.  To  such  a  genuine  and  sound 
national  piety  a  fixed  code  of  morals  is  essential ;  for  a  nation  cannot  live  on  feeling — 
what  lives  in  its  heart  must  be  embodied  in  a  fixed,  and  at  the  same  time  living,  code 
of  morals.  The  decay  of  Christian  morals  is  therefore  an  evil  of  the  most  perilous 
character. 

CURRENT    FRENCH    THOUGHT. 

Pbaybb  AiTD  M1BAOLE8.  By  E.  Msnegoz  (Revue  ChrHienne), — When  we  study  the 
miracles  of  the  Bible,  we  must,  as  in  every  historical  study,  distingidsh  between  the 
fundamental  idea  and  the  contingent  and  temporary  form  which  clothes  it.  It  is  not 
very  difficult  to  discover  the  idea  which  is  at  the  base  of  all  the  miraculous  narratives 
of  tiie  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  is  the  belief  that,  in  certain  circumstances,  God 
intervenes  in  the  course  of  things.  He  stills  a  tempest,  heals  [the  sick,  feeds  the 
hungry,  sets  prisoners  free,  and  raises  the  dead.  This  is  the  religious  belief,  the 
inward  conviction,  of  the  sacred  writers  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  our  religious  faith 
is  less  concerned  with  the  historicity  of  the  facts  recorded  than  with  the  interpretation 
of  those  facts  which  the  sacred  writers  give. 

It  might  be  shown  that  all  the  facts  related  in  the  Bible  are  historical,  without 
its  being  proved  thereby  that  they  are  due  to  a  special  and  miraculous  intervention  of 
^God.  In  certain  cases  the  reality  of  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  can  be  demon- 
strated  in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  it  is  due 
to  a  supernatural  Divine  action,  and  is  not  the  effect  of  natural  causes.  In  the  case 
•of  a  leper  healed  by  a  word,  the  Academy  of  Medicine  woiild  inquire  into  the  natural 
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causes  of  the  fact,  and  would  not  consider  itself  forced  to  see  in  the  cure  the  finger 
of  God. 

I  repeat  that  it  is  the  interpretation  of  the  fact,  and  not  the  fact  itself,  which  is 

important  from  a  religious  point  of  view.    Whether  the  miraculous  story  be  true  or 

legendary,  if  the  narrator  has  believed  it,  his  faith  has  a  religious  value.     It  is  in 

this  faith  that  religious  truth  lives ;  it  is  in  it  that  Gk>d  reveals  His  hidden,  mysterious 

activity  in  the  world.     And  in  this  order  of  ideas  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  \a  for 

08  the  supreme  revelation  of  the  truth.    Now,  what  does  Christ  teach  us  ?    He  teaches 

us  to  piay,  ''  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven."    Here  we  are  far  from  the  rigid  laws 

of  nature.     We  are  taught  that  we  are  members  of  a  great  family,  that  we  live  in  the 

sphere  of  free  and  personal  relations,  like  those  between  a  father  and  his  children. 

"Ask,"  He  said,  ''and  it  shall  be  given  yom''  Miracles  are  answers  to  prayer, 
and  are  accomplished  without  any  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Not  that  we 
confuse  the  miraculons  with  the  ordinary  operation  of  Divine  providence.  It  is  in 
quite  another  experience  of  social  life  that  we  must  seek  for  the  counterpart  of  a 
miracle.  I  am  a  father  of  a  family ;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  my  children  ask 
scHuething  from  me  which  I  give  to  them,  but  which  I  would  not  have  given  but  for 
their  asking.  In  this  we  have  what  corresponds  to  a  miracle — a  special  action,  distinct 
from  the  regular,  normal  course  of  things.  And  has  not  the  heavenly  Father  the 
same  power  to  give  7  Is  He  less  free  than  we  are,  or  is  He  compelled  to  violate  the 
laws  of  nature  in  order  to  give  us  what  we  ask  ? 

After  all,  what  are  the  laws  of  nature  but  the  expression  of  His  will?  It  is 
strange  to  conceive  of  God  as  face  to  face  with  a  foreign  power  called  nature,  and  with 
independent  entities  called  laws.  The  living  and  true  God  is  not  only  the  Ruler  of 
nature  and  its  laws,  but  the  whole  universe  is  the  expression  of  His  will.  And 
when  science  has  duly  ascertained  the  immutable  character  of  a  law,  we  can  fairly 
conclude  that  God  does  not  wish  that  law  to  be  violated,  and  will  not  Himself  violate 
it.  He  does  not  act  in  opposition  to  His  own  will ;  and  therefore  we  refuse  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  a  fact  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

We  believe  in  miracles  no  less  firmly  than  the  sacred  writers  did,  but  we  explain 
them  differently.  For  them  a  miracle  was  a  free  Divine  act  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nature ;  for  us  it  is  a  free  Divine  act  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature.  The 
sacred  writers  accepted  the  scientific  opinions  current  in  their  timej  and  never  thought 
of  combating  them  ;  and  so  their  idea  of  miracles  was  that  of  their  contemporaries.  It 
is  the  theology  of  a  later  time  which  is  responsible  for  the  conflict  between  faith  and 
s^ence  ;  and  modem  orthodoxy  and  modem  liberalism  have  brought  this  conflict  to 
an  acute  stage — orthodoxy,  by  ignoring  the  rights  of  science ;  liberalism,  by  ignoring 
the  rights  of  faith.  If  orthodoxy  with  its  anti-scientific  spirit  repels  men  of  science^ 
liberalism,  with  its  scornful  criticism,  repels  believers. 

In  a  suggestive  figure,  Professor  Sabatier  has  expressed  in  a  vivid  way  the  doublo 
truth — ^that  of  scientific  laws  and  that  of  religious  faith.  He  compares  them  to  two 
pLQars  in  a  cathedral,  which  meet  together  in  the  arch.  The  one  of  the  pillars  ia 
science,  the  other  is  faith.  At  their  base  they  seem  to  be  absolutely  independent  of 
each  other,  they  rise  and  run  for  a  time  in  parallel  lines,  yet  they  end  by  mingling 
together  at  the  summit,  in  God. 

And  so  miracles  as  the  answers  to  prayer  appear  to  us  as  most  natural.  Ptayer 
without  a  response  from  God  is  a  vain  illusion ;  and  His  response  is  that  special  action 
which  the  word  **  miracle  "  describes.  We  pray,  *'  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,** 
and  although  we  know  how  the  com  ia  sown  and  bread  made,  we  believe  that  it  is 
God  who  day  by  day  gives  us  our  food.  Our  scientific  knowledge  does  not  nullify  the 
ittOi  which  prompts  us  to  pray. 
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Ths  Idba  of  Riohtjsousness  IK  THE  Hebbvw  Pbophsts.  By  X.  K<ENio  {Bevne 
de  VEistoire  dea  Beligwiis), — The  Hebrew  prophets  have  played  a  principal  part  in  the 
evolution  of  religious  thought.  Contemporary  criticism  has  restored  to  them  the 
place  of  honour  which  belongs  to  them  in  the  history  of  religion ;  so  that  we  can  now 
recognize  them  as  factors  in  the  progress  from  Sinai  to  Gblgotluk  A  study  of  their 
thought  and  action  is  therefore  of  the  highest  interest ;  and  we  wish  to  offer  some 
help  towards  it  by  tracing  out  the  idea  which  they  give  of  the  nature  of  righteousness. 

The  words  which  serve  to  express  the  Hebrew  notion  o{  righteousness  &re  used 
in  the  prophetic  writing,  with  some  variation  of  meaning.  In  Ezek.  xlv.  10  the  word 
^^  is  applied  to  a  material  object,  and  signifies  that  that  object  is  in  conformity  with 
a  fixed  standard — "  just  balances,  and  a  just  ephah,  and  a  just  bath."  In  Joel,  whose 
writings  belong,  as  the  majority  of  critics  believe,  to  the  end  of  the  Persian  period, 
we  have  the  word  applied  to  the  autumnal  rain,  as  coming  at  the  right  time  and  in 
full  measure  (iL  23).  In  Isaiah  the  words  are  applied  to  an  upright  judge,  and  to 
God  as  Supreme  Kuler :  he,  too,  is  spoken  of  as  ^ghteous  who  observes  carefuUy 
and  sincerely  the  written  Law.  Righteousness  is  the  state  of  the  man  who  is  reconciled 
with  Jehovah  ;  the  Israelite  has  pleaded  his  cause  before  Jehovah,  and  is  justified  (Isa. 
xliii.  25, 26)';  Jehovah,  therefore,  wishes  to  save  His  people ;  He  will  redeem  them  from 
<»iptivity,  and  bestow  His  favour  upon  them ;  and  so  righteousness  is  the  salvation  of 
the  people — their  entering  again  into  the  favour  of  Jehovah  (Isa.  xlv.  5-8  ;  xlvi.  10-13). 

The  idea  of  righteousness  passes  through  three  distinct  phases,  which  correspond 
to  three  definite  stages  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people.  While  the  nation  is 
still  standing,  the  progress  of  civilization,  or  that  which  is  so  often  taken  as  progress, 
brings  with  it  enervating  customs,  and  creates  a  deplorable  social  condition.  Then 
those  who  are  partisans  of  antique  national  austerity  rally  round  the  religious  tribunes, 
who  strove  with  all  their  might  against  the  new  state  of  matters :  an  Amos,  an  Isaiah, 
a  Jeremiah,  preach  aocial  rightemisneM,  Israel  falls;  Judah  itself  is  carried  into 
captivity.  Ezekiel  is  with  the  captives  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar.  It  is  necessary 
to  organize  the  community  of  exiles;  the  laws  which  guard  the  ancient  tradition 
exist,  and  must  be  observed;  the  righteous  man,  according  to  Ezekiel,  is  he  who 
faithfully  obeys  the  written  Law :  he  preaches,  therefore,  rdigious  righteoutnesA,  At 
a  later  period,  when  the  descendants  of  the  exiles  have  wept  over  their  sins,  when  the 
longing  for  restoration  to  the  land  of  their  fathers  has  led  to  humiliation  before  Grod, 
the  unknown  prophet  arises  (Isa.  xl.-lxvi.).  We  know  not  whence  he  comes,  nor  who 
he  is.  He  is  a  voice — ^a  voice  which  consoles  and  transforms.  He  also  preaches 
righteousness — that  righteousness  which  is  the  condition  of  him  who  enjoys  the  favour 
of  Jehovah,  and  to  whom  Jehovah  sends  salvation  in  the  form  of  liberty  and  restoration 
to  the  land  of  his  fathers.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  what  may  be  called  ekhatological 
righteousness, 

I.  Social  rigJUeousness.  Amos  is  the  first  of  the  prophets  whose  written  pre- 
dictions have  come  down  to  us.  He  is  also  the  first  in  whom  we  find  the  word 
'*  righteousness ''  used  in  a  very  definite  sense.  In  chs.  v.  and  vi.  of  the  book  which 
bears  his  name  we  learn  what  a  prophet  of  the  eighth  century  b.g.  understood  by 
that  word.  The  righteousness  which  the  shepherd-prophet  desires  is  the  destruction 
of  the  exceptional  privileges  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  the  realization  of  the  will 
of  Jehovah  that  each  one  should  receive  that  which  is  due  to  him.  With  no  less 
energy  the  Prophet  Hosea  insists  upon  the  same  idea.  According  to  both  the  prophets, 
there  is  a  certain  ideal  of  life  in  the  will  of  Jehovah,  which  they  reveal  to  the  nation. 
They  teach  that  righteousness  is  a  virtue  of  the  social  order,  manifested  in  benevolence, 
consideration  for  one's  neighbour,  and  above  all  for  the  poor  and  oppressed.    In  Micah 
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the  same  spirit  appears.     He  speaks  to  us  as  one  of  the  people,  and  reveals  to  us, 

mote  clearly  than  any  of  the  prophets,  the  feelings  of  the  nation  towards  its  oppressors. 

The  poor  are  depiiyed  of  their  goods  and  of  their  houses.    The  real  enemies  of  the 

people  are  their  rulers,  and  the  prophet  speaks  with  gratification  of  the  approach  of 

the  destroyer,  who  will  lead  into  exile  ''  the  delicate  children  '*  of  tliis  race  of  tyrants. 

That  which  he  wishes  is  social  righteousness — justice  meted  out  to  oppressors,  and 

the  restoration  of  the  poor  and  down-trodden.    In  the  writings  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 

Zephsniah,  and  Habakkuk  we  discover  a  doctrine  of  righteousness  essentially  of  the 

same  kind  with  that  to  be  found  in  the  prophets  of  the  preceding  age.    The  necessities 

of  the  time  are  the  same ;  the  vices  and  corruptions,  the  same  ;  the  religious  and 

social  ideal,  the  same.     Righteousness  is  conformity  to  an  ideal  rule  which  is  found 

in  the  wiU  of  Jehovah,  and  which  should  manifest  itself  in  kindliness  and  justice  in 

all  social  relations.     The  noble  thoughts  and  generous  appeals  of  the  prophets  were 

in  Tain,  and  Israel  disappeared  from  among  the  nations. 

II.  JSett^ious  rigkteoumeas.  We  now  come  to  a  man  who  was  a  witness  of  a  great 
and  cruel  catastrophe.  Ezekiel,  the  son  of  the  Priest  Buzi,  was  led  into  captivity  at 
Babylon  at  the  same  time  as  Jehoiachin.  He  lives  at  Tel-abib,  on  the  Chebar,  with 
the  other  captives.  Priest  and  prophet,  he  is  also  the  legislator  and  organizer  of  the 
Jewish  community  on  foreign  soil.  As  the  nation  no  longer  exists,  it  is  necessary  to 
isolate  the  remnant — the  chosen  band  who  will  maintain  the  covenant  with  Jehovah 
by  righteousness.  Far  from  their  country,  the  people  must  be  imbued  with  the  Law  : 
when  they  have  fully  accepted  it,  they  will  be  righteous. 

According  to  the  teaching  of  Ezekiel,  the  righteous  man  is  he  who  follows  the  laws 

and  ordinances  of  Jehovah  (xviiL  9,  17,  21).    This  is  a  new  aspect  of  matters.     The 

ancient  prophets  did  not  so  restrict  the  idea  of  righteousness.     They  never  appealed 

to  a  fixed  law — a  code,  more  or  less  definite,  remembrance  and  practice  of  which 

constituted  a  state  of  righteousness,  violation  of  which  meant  unrighteousness  and  sin. 

A  new  departure  is  thus  made  by  Ezekiel  in  insisting  upon  the  written  Law.    We  see 

this  element  of  his  teaching  very  clearly  displayed  in  ch.  xviiL  5-9.    This  doctrine 

is  of  capital  importance  in  the  development  of  Jewish  religious  thought.     It  marks 

the  beginning  of  a  new  era.     The  kingdom  of  Judah  having  come  to  an  end,  the  way 

is  open  for  the  Law  ;  the  religious  community  takes  the  place  of  the  state  ;  priests  and 

scribes  succeed  to  kings ;  obedience  to  the  Law  becomes  the  one  great  moral  and 

religious  obligation.     On  the  return  from  the  Exile,  Malachi  repeats  the  teaching  of 

EzekieL     If  he  rebukes  people  and  priests,  it  is  because  they  despise  the  ordinances, 

and  defraud  Jehovah  in  the  matter  of  tithes  and  offerings.    The  unrighteousness  of 

the  people  and  of  the  priests  arises  from  their  not  following  in  all  its  details  the  Law 

of  Moses,  the  servant  of  Jehovah  (Mai.  iii.  22).     Ezekiel  had  many  disciples,  yet  there 

WIS  one  exception.     In  the  time  of  the  Exile  an  unknown  prophet  (Isa.  xL-lxvi.) 

taqght  a  still  higher  and  more  spiritiial  righteousness.     It  differs  both  from  that  of 

Esekiel  and  from  the  earlier  teaching  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  '*  social 

righteoasness  ; "   it  is  the  ardent  expression  of  the  feelings  of  humiliation  which 

traDsfomted  and  moulded  the  small  but  faithful  remnant  of  Jewish  captives. 

m.  &chaioIoffical  rightemuness  (Isa.  xl.>lxvi.).  Properly  speaking,  the  term 
'^escliatology,"  as  denoting  questions  connected  with  death,  resurrection,  and  the  final 
judgment,  ia  inapplicable  to  the  teaching  of  a  Jewish  writer,  and  a  word  of  explanation 
is  needed  here.  According  to  the  belief  of  a  devout  Jew,  the  Divine  favour  is  mani- 
fested in  temporal  blessings.  His  view  is  entirely  limited  to  the  earth,  and  especially 
to  the  land  -given  to  his  fathers. .  If  the  Christian  labours  in  view  of  heaven,  the  Jew 
of  the  Bible  baa  before  him  the  possession  of  earthly  happiness  as  a  sign  of  the  mercy 
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oil  Jehoyah.  The  aim  of  his  moral  and  religioas  activity,  when  calamity  comes  upon 
him,  Lb  to  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  in  order  that  Jehovah,  having  aooexyted 
his  defence,  may  give  him  back  what  he  has  lost.  The  Jew,  therefore,  has  a  certain 
eschatology,  though  its  range  is  strictly  limited  to  the  earth.  And  so  when  we  speak  of 
eschatologioal  righteousness,  we  mean  that  which  has  as  its  aim  the  justification  of  Israel, 
its  re-entrance  into  favour  with  Jehovah,  and  its  recovery  of  the  land  belonging  to  it. 

And  when  we  examine  this  portion  of  the  sacred  writings,  we  find  the  word 
'*  righteousness  "  used  in  a  twofold  sense,  as  referring  respectively  to  the  nation  and  to 
its  God.  The  unrighteousness  of  Israel  is  its  condition  of  discredit  and  disgrace  in  its 
relations  with  God.  It  sighs  after  righteousness,  that  is,  it  desires  to  regain  the 
Divine  favour,  and  to  become  once  more  the  chosen  people.  And  the  word  *'  righteoos- 
ness,"  as  applied  to  Jehovah,  describes  intellectual  and  moral  attributes.  He  is  a  God 
of  reason  and  order,  who  begins  nothing  that  He  is  unable  to  carry  through  to  com' 
pletion,  and  who  has  especial  regard  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  His  people. 
These  two  aspects  of  eschatological  righteousness  seem  to  us  very  clearly  defined  in 
the  work  of  thu  great  prophet.  The  terrible  overthrow  which  destroyed  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  did  its  work.  The  people  recognized  their  sinful- 
ness. As  soon  as  they  realized  the  fact  that  their  unrighteousness  before  Jehovah 
was  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes,  they  humbled  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time 
learned  the  greatness  of  the  righteousness  of  their  God.  The  plan  of  Jehovah  was  at 
the  same  time  revealed  to  the  prophet,  and  it  was  in  the  accomplishment  of  His 
purpose  that  Jehovah  manifested  His  righteousness.  As  the  only  and  all-powerful 
God,  He  restores  and  saves  His  people  (ch.  xlix.  8-24),  and  rewards  those  that  serve 
Him.  But  if  Israel  is  the  peculiar  treasure  of  Jehovah,  other  nations  are  not  despised 
by  Him.  The  prophet  passes  beyond  the  narrow  horizon  which  bounded  the  view  oi 
his  predecessors.  When  Jehovah  saves  Israel  He  summons  all  the  nations  to  happiness 
and  peace  (ch.  Iv.  1).  The  vision  of  the  prophet  is  that  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  going 
up  to  the  holy  mountain,  united  by  a  common  faith  and  a  common  hope  (ch.  IvL  (>-^}. 

Thus  it  is  that  righteousness,  by  slow  evolution,  rises  from  stage  to  stage,  until  it 
expands  into  those  ardent  hopes  which  have  their  complete  realization  in  the  historical 
work  oiP  the  founders  of  Christianity. 

CURRENT    DUTCH    THOUGHT. 

Profbssob  Dosdbs  as  a  Tbacher.  By  Dr.  A.  W.  Bbonsveld  (iS^emmen  voot  Woat- 
Add  €n  Vrtd/t^  November,  1894).— On  the  22nd  of  June,  1859,  Professor  Jacobus  -Isaac 
Doedes,  of  the  University  of  Utrecht,  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  speaking  (£e  critica 
gttidiose  a  thedogis  exercenda.  Dr.  Doedes  had  not  quite  reached  the  age  of  forty-two 
when  he  entered  on  his  professorship,  having  been  bom  on  the  20th  of  November,  1817. 
Before  speaking  of  himself,  let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  man  whose  place  he  camo 
to  fill,  and  at  his  colleagues  in  the  Faculty.  His  predecessor  in  office  was  Professor 
Hermannus  Bouman,  who  gave  lectures  in  Theologia  naturalisy  Eistoria  lihrorum 
Veteris  Testamenti,  Oritica  «acra,  Hermeneviica  sacra,  Exegesis  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti^ 
besides  giving  occasional  lessons  in  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic.  His  chief  glory, 
however,  consisted  in  his  mastery  of  the  Latin  language,  although  no  one  can  deny  to 
him  great  learning,  the  fruit  of  assiduous  study.  He  spoke  the  classical  Latin  of 
Cicero  ;  but,  either  owing  to  the  language  or  to  his  defective  methods  of  teachings  hi«. 
students  failed  to  penetrate  to  the  substance  of  his  instruction,  and  consequently 
carried  little  away  with  them.  Bouman's  colleagues  in  the  Theological  Faculty  were 
Yinke  and  ter  Baar.    The  former  was  a  pious  and  sociable  man,  and  no  mean  scholar. 
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"but  lie  taught  on  the  lines  of  an  obsolete  school,  and  was  himself  conscious  that  hia 
dogmatic  syatem  was  by  no  means  proof  against  the  assaults  that  were  being  made  at 
I^yden  upon  antiquated  supranaturaUsm.  The  latter  was  a  kind-hearted  and  well^ 
Bieaiung  person^  but  lacked  the  critical  faculty.  He  endeayoured  to  weigh  impartially 
the  eyidence  for  and  against  disputed  questions  in  history  and  the  science  of  Intro- 
duction ;  but  so  long  as  there  was  the  least  uncertainty  as  to  the  result,  he  invariably 
leaned  to  the  conserratiye  side. 

Some  fresh  life  was  thus  greatly  needed  at  Utrecht.  There  was  much  to  be  done, 
and  many  new  questions  had  arisen.  The  Groningen  school  had  begun  to  wane,  but 
had  still  strong  forces  to  administer.  Hofstede  de  Qroot,  Pareau,  Meijboom^  Witkop, 
Rutgers  van  der  Loef,  and  others,  were  all  at  work  in  prominent  positions,  or  in 
academical  chairs,  and  by  means  of  their  journal,  WaarhM  m  Liefde^  they  spread 
abrosd  their  ideas  with  unwearied  diligence.  The  questions  with  which  they  chiefly 
dealt  concerned  the  infallibility  of  Scripture,  the  Divinity  of  the  Lord,  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement,  and  the  authority  of  the  symbolical  writings.  In  1859,  however, 
the  Groningen  school  was  being  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  light  which  beamed  from 
the  Theological  Faculty  at  Leyden.  There  the  Primarius  Professor  was  at  that  time 
Dr.  J.  H.  Scholten.  The  students  were  reading,  not  only  his  Doctrine  of  the 
Befofmid  Churchy  but  also  his  Tnitia  Dogmatices  ChristianoBf  his  IrUrodiiction  to  the 
New  TestamefU,  and  his  History  of  Philosophy,  His  Introduction  was  tolerably 
eoDBervative.  Until  1862  Professor  Scholten  defended  the  authenticity  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  maintained^  against  the  criticism  of  Tiibingen,  the  historical 
character  of  the  three  synoptic  Gospels.  Leyden  at  that  time  had  reached  the 
summit  of  its  fame,  and  regarded  itself  as  the  seat  of  knowledge.  Utrecht  was  looked 
down  upon  as  from  a  great  height. 

Not  much  was  heard  of  Professor  Kuenen  in  those  days.  Ewald,  Knobel,  and 
De  Wette  were  the  scholars  who  were  regarded  as  the  most  advanced  critics  in  the 
department  of  Old  Testament  Introduction  and  the  history  of  Israel.  Hengstenberg 
and  Keil  were  still  much  read,  but  the  ideas  of  the  Tiibingen  writers  received  most 
attention — thanks  largely  to  their  more  popular  books,  such  as  Heinrich  Lang's  Ein 
Oang  durch  die  ChrisUiche  WeU,  the  Letters  on  the  Bible  of  Busken  Huet,  and  Carl 
Schwarz^s  book  ZurjUngaten  Theologie,  It  was  then,  and  mainly  through  the  influence 
of  Professor  Opzoomer,  that  the  modem  theology  of  Holland  took  its  rise.  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  who  had  taught  us  to  honour  God  as  Father,  and  to  look  upon  all  men 
as  His  children,  was  placed  higher  than  the  Lamb  of  God  who  bore  the  sins  of  the 
world.  Metaphysical  conceptions  were  cast  aside,  and  men  comforted  themselves 
with  ethical  ones.  People  no  longer  believed  in  the  bodily  resurrection  of  the  Lord, 
but,  by  way  of  compensation,  began  to  speak  of  a  spiritual  resurrection.  Further,  that 
life  was  vastly  more  important  than  doctrine  was  a  canon  which  was  to  be  heard 
every  day  from  the  lips  of  the  ''Modems."  Two  illusions  were  thus  cherished. 
The  first  was  that  in  abandoning  the  supernatural  we  lost  nothing  but  forms,  while 
we  retained  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  the  second  was  that  the  means 
had  been  found  whereby  naturalism  and  religion  were  reconciled  to  each  other.  The 
trst  heralds  of  this  modem  theology  in  our  country  were,  among  others,  Poelman, 
Hooykaas  Herderschee,  A.  Pierson,  Busken  Huet,  and  A.  lUville.  The  poetical 
interpreter  of  the  tendency  was  P.  A.  de  Genestet. 

It  was  at  this  critical  period  that  Doedes  was  transferred  from  pastoral  work  at 
Rotterdam  to  a  theological  chair  at  Utrecht.  He  had  been  with  heart  and  soul  a 
preacher.  Van  Oosterzee  drew  larger  audiences  in  the  same  town,  but  Doedes  had  a 
more  inflnential  and  solid  congregation.     His  introductory  address  at  once  supplied 

jfQ^   IL yOJs.    Vn.--THB  THIlfKSB.  N 
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material  for  much  exchange  of  thought.     Like  every  lecture  in  those  days,  this  first 
one  was  opened  with  prayer^  and  thereafter  we  students  heard  Professor  Doedes  give 
a  sketch  of  the  development  of  theology  since  he  had  begun  to  concern  himself  with 
it.    What  struck  us  at  once  was  his  unusual  way  of  putting  things ;  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  he  emphasized  his  words;  and  his  unpremeditated  digressions. 
These  characteristics  were  very  marked,  but  it  was  impossible  to  imitate  them.     I 
have  never  heard  any  one  mimic  Doedes  with  success,  not  even  those  proficients  in 
this  art.  which  the  student  world  never  fails  to  produce.    We  were  greatly  pleased 
with  the  address,  which,  by  the  way^  has  never  seen  the  light  in  print.    The  decidedly- 
believing  standpoint  of  the  speaker  was  made  perfectly  clear.     One  knew  what  was 
to  be  expected  from  him.     His  first  regular  course  of  lectures  dealt  with  textual 
criticisnu    A  banning  was  also  made  with  hermeneutics,  theological  encydopsddia, 
and  with  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament.     The  ex^etical  lectures  were  certainly 
the  most  attractive.    We  heard  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  expounded,  also  th^ 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  later  the  parables.     Every  word  was  spoken  in  the  mother 
tongue.     We  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  consult  our  Winer,  and  to  possess  a 
Bruder.     We  had  also  to  exchange  the  Rtoepinu  for  a  smaller  or  a  larger  edition  of 
Tischendorf.    As  we  handled  a  text  we  received  the  impression  tl^at,  in  the  first  place, 
much  had  to  be  torn  away  that  hail  been  planted  and  had  grown  up  around  the 
original  words  of  Scripture.     All  sorts  of  fantastical  and  untenable  expositions  were 
explained  to  us,  and  refuted  in  the  most  entertaining  manner.    Finally  we  stood  face 
to  face  with  the  text  itself  in  its  original  uncorrupted  reading ;  and  now  no  further 
questions  were  asked,  either  as  to  what  this  one  or  that  one  said  about  it.    Advantage 
was  taken  of  the  aids  of  unfettered  science  to  answer  the  only  question  that  had  any 
right  to  be  asked,  namely — What  is  written  ?    What  is  written,  whether  or  not  it  was 
at  variance  with  the  general  view,  no  matter  although  the  text  thereby  dropped  out  of 
the  series  of  dicta  prohantia.     Professor  Doedes,  in  fact,  gave  us  an  exegetical  con- 
science.   He  sought  to  compel  us  to  be  at  least  honest  with  regard  to  the  Codex  saeer. 
No  mystical  dalliance,  no  pious  trifling,  no  comforting   allegorization,  no  making 
somethmg  of  a  text,  but  simply  and  feolely  the  investigation  of  the  sense  and  meaning 
of  the  sacred  writer,  in  order  to  reproduce  this  and  show  it  to  others-^t^io^  must  be 
the  aim  of  exegesis. 

But  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  simplicity  of  this  method  was  not,  upon  the 
whole,  too  great ;  whether  a  tradition  or  a  view  more  or  less  identified  with — not  to 
say  justified  by — ^the  practice  of  the  Church  was  not  here  and  there  somewhat  too  ' 
violently  seized  hold  of,  and  unmercifully,  yea,  even  sarcastically,  driven  from  the 
inheritance  of  theological  science  ?  To  this  I  could  not  in  every  case  uncondition- 
ally answer,  ^'No."  We  had  at  least  once  sympathy  with  a  cherished  exposition 
which  was  set  aside — ^it  performed  such  good  services  in  a  sermon,  accorcling  to  our 
notions.  But  Professor  Doedes  taught  us  that  we  must  not  bring  the  Bible  into  unison 
with  our  preaching,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  our  preaching  must  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  Bible.  He  did  well,  and  cast  no  glance  around  him.  It  was  with 
truth  that  he  had  to  do.  He  was  an  honest  exegete,  and  even  in  a  professor  character 
goes  before  knowledge.  Upon  his  first  pupils  Doedes,  the  exegete,  made  the  deepest 
impression.  His  Introductian  to  the  Doctriiie  of  God^  like  the  Doctriive  itself,  had 
still  bo  be  written.  We  had  the  books  of  Scholten  and  Schwegler  on  the  history  of 
philosophy  to  study,  and  were  satisfied  with  them.  I  dare  not  venture  to  assert  that 
the  older  pupils  have  envied  the  younger  in  this  respect. 

Let  me  here  add  that  we  were  all  just  a  little  afraid  of  Professor  Doedes.    When 
we  thought  that  we  had  given  an  irreproachable  answer,  then  it  soon  appeared  that  we 
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had  said  Bomething  ridiculous  or  silly.  I  still  remember  how  some  one  who  was 
responding  drew  from  the  professor  the  remark.  *'  There  are  more  scholars  who  have 
asserted  that."  The.  emphasis  which  fell  upon  the  word  '  scholars '  was  very  well 
adapted  to  inspire  the  wish  that  one  had  not  spoken  at  all.  But  we  were  all  more 
than  once  driven  into  a  comer  by  him— hunted  from  one  place  of  refuge  to  another. 
We  had  sometimes  the  feeling  that  we  were  not  getting  fair  play  ;  that  the  boundary 
between  acuteness  and  casuistiy  was  overstepped  ;  that  the  hyper-accuracy  which  was 
being  pursued  was  injurious  to  clearness. 

But  we  learned  to  shun  fine  phrases,  to  see  with  our  own  eyes,  and  to  have 
reverence  for  the  truth.  Professor  Doedes  was  ^ot  insensible  to  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction that  his  teaching  was  followed ;  but  nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts 
than  to  make  us  soulless  echoes  of  his  words.  He  has  trained  pupils  of  all  shades  of 
thought  who  remain  grateful  to  him,  and  who  hold  a  place  in  his  heart — ^his  heturtj 
for  this  profoundly  learned  critic  is  indeed  a  man  with  a  heart.  It  is  not  every  one 
that  he  permits  to  look  into  it,  and  his  f eeUngs  are  for  the  most  part  enclosed  by  a 
well-secured  door ;  but  just  on  that  account  a  sympathizing  shake  of  his  hand  and 
a  single  word  from  him  count  for  more  than  the  tears  and  passionate  exclamations  of 
others.  What  he  says  he  means,  and  one  can  always  count  upon  him,  upon  his  word, 
and  upon  his  help. 

He  has  never  renounced  his  love  for  the  gospel  and  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
nor  his  deep  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  loves  books  with  all  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  genuine  friend ;  but  the  Holy  Scriptures  remain  for  him  the  Book  of  books. 
However  highly  he  may  esteem  the  Catechism — ^whoae  earliest  history  he  has  wri|^teh 
— ^the  Word  of  Christ  remains  for  him  the  norma  fidei.  And  his  eye  is  not  dimmed, 
nor  his  natural  force  abated.  What  a  pity  it  is  that,  through  the  operation  of  a  clause 
in  an  Education  Act,  he  had  to  retire  from  his  chair,  and  give  place  to  another  1  But 
while  generations  of  professors  and  students  come  and  go,  matiei  Dei  verbum  in  mUmtim, 

SERMON    THOUGHT. 

THINGS  UNDONE. 
"He  left  nothing  undone  of  all  that  the  Lord  oommanded  Moses." — Josh.  xi.  15. 

"  This  year  omissiotu  have  distressed  me  more  than  anything."  So  speaks  Andrew 
A.  Bonar,  concluding  one  of  the  years  of  his  life.  How  many  of  us  are  similarly 
diatressed !    Let  us  think  awhile  about  this  disobedience  of  inaction. 

L  Thb  things  VNDOinB  ABB  MANY.  We  have  not  left  undone  a  duty  here  or 
there  merely,  but  we  have  the  painful  consciousness  of  having  missed  so  much  that 
more  seems  undone  than  done.  Darwin's  biographer  relates  that  the  great  scientist 
"  never  wasted  a  few  spare  minutes  from  thinking  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  set 
to  work.'*  His  golden  rule  was  'Haking  care  of  the  minutes."  And  so  he  became 
rich  and  accurate  in  knowledge,  writing  his  wonderful  books,  instructing  his  own  and 
future  generations.  How  much  more  might  we  have  done  in  the  home  1  We  deal 
negligently  with  those  about  us  until  change  or  death  takes  them  away  !  The  real 
ghosts  of  human  life  are  unwritten  letters  and  unpaid  visits.  How  much  more  might 
we  have  done  in  the  world  I  We  have  loitered  in  the  sheepfold  to  hear  the  bleating 
of  the  sheep,  when  we  ought  to  have  been  in  the  high  places  of  the  field.  We  have 
always  been  ready  with  shuffling  excuses  for  disregarded  duties.  How  much  more 
might  we  have  given  and  taught  and  toiled  in  the  Church  of  Grod  1  We  are  always 
evading  manifest  obligations,  which  are  also  precious  privileges.    With  what  fiery 
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eneigy  the^bird,  the  bee,  the  butterfly,  carry  out  the  special  commiasion  with  which 
they  are  entrusted  !  In  nature  everything  seems  to  be  done  that  can  be  done  with  the 
granted  measure  of  time,  space,  material,  and  energy.  But  we  are  conscious  of  a  very 
different  and  far  less  satisfactory  state  of  things  in  the  human  sphere.  Here  inertia, 
laziness,  slipperiness,  procrastination,  prevaiL    There  are  great  gaps  in  our  work. 

II.  Thb  thinos  ukdoke  abb  oftsn  the  things  of  the  greatest  oonsequbnce. 
Emerson  speaks  of  ''  the  science  of  omitting."  A  very  necessary  and  much-neglected 
science.  '^  The  artist,"  says  Schiller,  ''may  be  known  rather  by  what  he  omits."  The 
master  of  literary  style  is  best  recognized  by  his  tact  of  onussion.  The  orator  declares 
his  genius  as  much  by  what  he  leaves  out  as  by  what  he  puts  into  his  discourses.  And 
in  life  the  science  of  omission  must  have  a  large  place.  Life  on  its  moral  side,  in  ita 
highest  sense,  becomes  complete  and  successful  by  exclusion :  if  we  are  to  make 
anything  out  of  it,  we  must  reject  much.  When,  however,  an  artist  understands  the 
science  of  omission,  he  leaves  out  the  trivial,  the  vulgar,  the  irrelevant.  Pater, 
speaking  of  Watteau,  the  French  artist,  says,  ''Sketching  the  scene  to  the  life,  but 
with  a  kind  of  grace,  a  marvellous  tact  of  omission  in  dealing  with  the  vulgar  reality 
seen  from  one's  own  window."  Yes,  leaving  out  the  vulgar  features  and  commonplace 
detail.  But  the  defect  in  our  moral  life  is  that  in  our  science  of  omission  we  too 
often  leave  out  the  primary,  the  highest,  the  essential.  The  trivial,  the  fugitive,  the 
inferior,  the  accidental,  are  given  a  place  in  our  life,  whilst  the  large,  the  noble,  the 
precious,  and  the  supreme  are  excluded.  It  is  thus  with  us  in  questions  of  character', 
*'  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  !  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and  anise 
and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  ike  Law,  judgment,  mercy, 
and  faith :  these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone."  The 
weightier  matters  are  more  difficult,  and  we  evade  them.  It  is  thus  with  matters  of 
duty.  We  shirk  the  calls  demanding  courage,  diligence,  sacrifice,  and  content  our- 
selves by  doing  abundantly  the  things  which  are  more  immediately  connected  with 
our  pride,  our  interest,  or  our  pleasure.  Here  we  are  often  condemned.  Great 
principles  are  left  out  of  our  character,  because  they  are  difficult  to  acquire  and  main- 
tain ;  great  duties  are  ignored,  because  they  mean  heroism  and  suffering ;  great 
opportunities  are  forfeited,  because  they  demand  promptitude  and  resolution;  great 
works  are  declined,  because  they  involve  consecration  and  sacrifice.  Ah  !  many  of  us 
have  led  lives  busy  enough,  full  enough  of  thought  and  solicitude  ;  we  have  been  at  it 
early  and  late,  and  yet  have  omitted  the  weighty  things. 

III.  The  things  undone  ake  things  fob  which  we  must  be  held  responsible. 
We  are  often  deeply  concerned,  as,  indeed,  we  ought  to  be,  with  the  things  we  have 
done  amiss ;  but  we  are  less  troubled  by  the  things  left  undone.  Yet  the  negative  side 
is  as  really  sin  as  is  the  positive  side.  In  these  modem  days  it  is  rather  fashionable 
for  men  of  a  certain  type  to  stand  quite  aside  from  an  active  career.  They  are  deeply 
impressed  by  the  seriousness  of  life,  by  its  difficulties,  its  mysteries  ;  they  decline,  as 
far  as  may  be,  its  relationships,  its  obligations,  its  trials,  its  honours,  its  sorrows. 
They  will  tell  you  that  they  have  no  gifts,  no  calling,  no  opportunity.  But,  however 
disguised,  these  lives  are  slothful  and  guilty.  But  most  of  us  have  somewhat  of  this 
slothful  temper.  We  are  chai^eable  with  neglect  in  many  particulars.  True,  we  gloss 
with  mild  names  this  shirking  of  duty.  We  call  it  expediency,  standing  over,  modesty, 
deliberation,  forgetfulness,  oversight ;  but  it  ought  to  be  called  sloth,  hypocrisy, 
cowardice,  sin.  How  great  is  our  guilt  on  this  side  of  life !  How  much  undone  for 
God,  for  man,  for  our  own  perfecting !  And  as  for  the  future,  let  us  put  into  life 
more  purpose,  passion,  and  wilL  Let  us  be  more  definite,  prompt,  unflinching.  Let 
us  be  at  once  more  enthusiastic  and  more  methodical. — Bsv.  W.  L.  Watkinson^  in 
the  Wedeyan  Magazine, 
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By  Rbv,  W.  H.  Hutchikos^  M.A. 

FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIFH ANY—EVENING  SECOND  LESSON 

^  Senring  the  Lord  with  all  hamility  of  mind,  and  with  many  tears,  and  temptations, 
whieh  befell  me  by  the  lying  in  wait  of  the  Jews :  and  how  I  kept  back  nothing  that  was 
profitable  unto  yon."— Acts  xz.  19,  20. 

1.  ThiB  Lesson  contains  an  affecting  scene.  The  vessel  in  which  St.  Paul  sailed 
stopped  for  a  little  while  at  Miletus,  and  the  Apostle  utilized  the  interval  by  sending 
to  Sphesus  for  the  elders  of  the  Church,  that  he  might  give  them  a  parting  address, 
which  has  been  regarded  as  ^*  an  Apostolic  pattern  "  of  episcopal  charges  for  all  time. 
The  Priests  of  the  Epheaian  Church  gathered  round  him,  probably  on  some  quiet 
spot  on  the  shore  of  Miletus,  to  hear  the  last  words  of  the  Apostle,  and  to  take  leave 
of  him  as  he  went  back  into  the  ship.  He  reminded  them  of  their  ministerial  responsi- 
bilities, with  which  the  Holy  Ghost,  at  their  ordination,  had  entrusted  them,  and  of 
the  terrible  dangers  which  were  imminent. 

2.  In  the  text  St.  Paul  points  to  himself.  He  taught  by  force  of  example,  and  so 
he  reminded  them  what  manner  of  man  he  had  been  among  them.  *  As  he  said  to  the 
Corinthians,  "  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ  "  (1  Cor.  zi.  1),  so 
here  he  draws  a  picture  of  his  mode  of  life  for  the  edification  of  the  elders  of  Ephesus. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  '*  providential  design  "  that  St.  Paul  from  time  to  time  should 
unveil  his  feelings,  his  sufferings^  his  aims,  his  intercourse  with  his  Master.  And  it 
has  been  thought  that  on  this  occasion  St.  Luke  is  giving  no  mere  abstract  of  St.  Paul's 
address,  but  that  he  records  it  as  he  heard  it,  and  therefore  it  will  be  found  to 
contain  in  many  ezpressions  a  close  likeness  to  the  diction  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

In  the  tezt  the  Apostle  makes  four  statements,  which  may  be  briefly  considered. 

L  "SEBVcra  thb  Lord  with  all  humilitt  of  mind."  1.  Here,  it  will  be 
observed,  that  however  much  the  Apostle  was  occupied  in  ministering  to  man,  he  was 
at  all  times  ''  serving  the  Lord."  This  stands  first  of  all.  He  was  the  **  slave  "  of  Christy 
as  the  word  means.  This  personal  devotion  and  self-surrender  to  his  Master  was  at 
the  root  of  his  missionary  labours.  2.  The  spirit  of  that  service  :  *'  with  all  humility 
of  mind."  The  word  and  idea  are  of  Christian  birth.  The  humble  mind  and  heart, 
the  true  estimate  of  self,  accompanied  this  service.  Meekness  and  humility  are  the 
two  virtues  which  Christ  singled  out,  to  be  learnt  from  Him  ;  and  St.  Paul  had  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  who  was  '  *  meek  and  lowly  of  heart."  3.  Note,  further,  *'  with  aU 
humility."  That  is,  in  heart,  as  well  as  in  word,  action,  manner,  habit.  Humility  is 
not  a  mere  **  ecclesiastical  grimace."  The  outward  ezpression  of  the  grace  is  the 
result  of  the  conviction  in  the  heart,  that  man  is  nothing  and  can  do  nothing  without 
God.  Those  who  contend  that  lowliness  of  mind  destroys  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
conrage,  have  to  account  for  the  ezistence  of  all  three  in  perfection  in  the  cliaracter  of 
St  PauL  If  humility  convinces  a  man  that  he  can  do  nothing  without  God,  it  also 
convinces  him  that  he  can  carry  out  great  things  with  Him  and  for  EQm.  It  removes 
the  enervating  motive  of  self,  and  inserts  the  grand  motive,  gloria  Dei. 

n.  "AwD  WITH  MAirr  TEARS."  1.  There  is  uo  stoicism  in  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Chiist.  Christianity  does  not  involve  the  suppression  of  any  true  and  pure  element 
of  our  nature,  but  its  direction  and  moderation.  ''  Jesus  wept,"  and  therefore  St. 
Paul  might  weep.  We  are  not  told,  with  one  ezception,  the  cause  of  those  tears,  but 
they  are  evidently  connected  with  the  service  of  Christ.  Tenderness  is  a  marked  trait 
in  the  Apostle's  character.    He  wrote  to  the  Corinthians  "  with  many  tears  "  (2  Cor. 
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ii.  4).  He  tells  the  Philippians^  '*  even  weepihg/'  of  those  who  led  inconsistent  lives. 
2.  Tears  are  of  many  kinds — tean  of  contrition,  tears  of  compassion,  tears  of  devotion, 
et<3.  His  own  shortcomings  and  past  offences;  the  sins  of  others;  the  sorrows  of 
others — ''Weep  with  them  that  weep"  was  his  own  admonition — the  failures  of 
converts  ;  his  successes  in  bringing  back  wanderers  from  the  fold ;  and  his  earnestness 
in  warning  others  of  danger  (Acts  xx.  31)  ; — ^these  and  other  events  and  oocaaions 
made  the  ministry  of  the  Apostle  a  ministry  of  tears. 

III.  ''And  tkmftations,  which  befell  me  bt  the  LTUva  in  wait  of  the 
Jews."  1.  This  casts  light  upon  the  "  three  years* ''  ministry  at  Ephesus.  For  all  we 
know  about  it,  except  in  this  passage,  it  might  have  been  a  time  of  prosperity  and 
tranquillity  up  to  the  commotion  which  Demetrius,  from  no  very  disinterested  motive, 
excited.  Here  we  discover  that  it  was  throughout  a  time  of  trial.  "  Temptations  "  is 
used  in  its  old  sense  for  trials  (B.y.),  as  in  Heb.  xL  37  and  Jas.  L  2.  Probably 
the  list  of  trials  and  sufferings  which  St.  Paul  gives  in  2  Gor..xi.  23-28  might  some 
of  them  have  been  experienced  in  this  period.  At  any  rate,  "perils  by  mine  own 
countrymen ''  formed  a  chief  part  of  his  trials,  for  he  mentions  "plots  of  the  Jews.'*  2. 
He  reminds  the  elders  of  Ephesus  of  what  was  before  them,  so  that  they  might  expect 
and  prepare  themselves  for  tribulations,  and  those  not  only  from  th^  Jews,  but  from 
false  teachers  from  among  themselves.  There  watf  no  condonation  of  error  in  Apos- 
tolic days.  Those  who  deviated  from  the  Faith  and  then  led  others  astray  are  described 
by  St.  Paul  as  "  grievous  wolves."  Truth  and  error  did  not,  in  the  Apostle's  estimate, 
shade  off  into  one  another,  and  therefore  "  to  speak  perverse  things  "  is  with  him 
the  description  of  a  grave  offence — of  apostasy.  By  means  of  this  warning  he  was 
indirectly  reminding  the  elders  of  the  value  of  revealed  truth,  and  how  it  should  be 
declared  and  defended. 

IV.  "How  I  KEPT  BACK  NOTHING  THAT  WAS  PBOFITABLE  UNTO  YOU."   1.  St. 

Paul  now  points  to  his  method  of  teaching.  He  kept  nothing  back.  The  word  is 
used  for  furling  sails,  and  so,  perhaps,  suggested  by  the  vessel  which  conveyed  him. 
The  sails  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Faith,  as  he  says  presently,  "  the  whole  counsel  of 
God,*'  and  he  had  not  reefed  any  part  of  it.  There  was  "a  fixed  body  of  truth  " 
which  he  had  to  deliver,  and  he  had  delivered  all  of  it.  2.  The  words  certainly  imply 
that  there  were  temptations  to  dilute  the  message,  or  dismember  that  body  of  truth. 
That  there  were  features  of  it  which  were  not  altogether  palatable,  and  which  were 
not  unlikely  to  excite  opposition.  Mystery  would  be  an  annoyance  to  mental  pride  ; 
and  self-mortification,  for  instance,  would  not  be  a  theme  likely  to  be  congenial  to 
corrupt  passion.  He  rejoiced  that  he  had  kept  nothing  back,  and  by  this  statement 
sought  to  inspire  with  a  like  courage  the  teachers  at  Ephesus.  3.  He  had  kept  back 
"  nothing  that  was  profitable."  His  eye  had  not  rested  upon  embellishments  of  style, 
nor  was  his  mind  occupied  with  curious  questions  which  did  not  edify — he  had  taught 
all  that  related  to  salvation.  Thus  he  followed  the  Divine  Saviour,  for  the  Prophet 
records  the  words  of  the  Redeemer,  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  teacheth  thee  to 
profit  [Vulgate,  ui\JL\a\  ^* — a  point  in  which  the  Apostle^s  range  of  teaching  might  be  by 
many  more  closely  followed  than  it  is. 

V.  Lessons.  1.  To  copy  St.  Paul's  example  in  humility,  sympathy,  endurance. 
2.  Especially  to  take  St.  Paul  as  a  Christian  teacher  for  our  guide,  not  to  "  prophesy 
smooth  things"  only,  but  the  whole  Faith  "once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  and  what- 
ever is  profitable  for  the  soul's  salvation.  3.  Such  advice  may  primarily  bear  upon 
the  ministerial  life ;  but  all,  in  some  degree,  need  the  same  virtues,  and  all  have 
sometimes  to  speak  words  of  warning  and  rebuke,  and  to  bear  witness  to  truths  which 
corrupt  nature  resents,  and  about  which  timidity  or  self-interest  oftentimes  tempts  ua 
to  be  silent. 
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SEFTVAGEaiMA  aUNDAY-^BVENING  FIRST  LESSON. 

**  And  Uie  Lioid  God  fonned  man  of  the  duat  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life ;  and  oum  became  a  living  sonL** — Gkn.  ii.  7. 

1.  This  LeflsoB  oontains  an  account  of  the  creation  of  man,  the  first  man.  In  the 
'first  chapter  of  Genesis,  this  morning's  First  Lesson,  lihe  beginning  of  the  human  race  is 
.alao  recorded.  **  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness ; "  and  it  is  added, 
"  Let  them  have  dominion  over  "  fish,  bird,  beast,  and  '*  every  creeping  thing."  *'  So 
Ood  created  man  in  His  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him ;  male  and 
female  created  He  them  "  (Gen.  i.  26,  27).  In.  the  first  chapter,  it  has  been  said,  we 
have  the  beginning  of  man's  natural  history ;  in  the  second,  of  his^  moral  history.  But 
apart  from  this,  it.is  evident  that  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  has  a  more  distinct 
and  detailed  account  of  the  great  event,  which  is  related  only  in  a  general  way  in  the 
first  chapter.  The  separate  formation  of  man  and  womdn,  and  the  inbreathing  of  the 
breafii  of  life,  whereby  man  '^  became  a  living  soul,"  is  supplied  by  the  narrative  in 
this  evening's  First  Lesson. 

2.  There  is  no  reason,  now  and  here,  to  enter  upon  any  of  the  controversies  which 
have  gathered  round  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis,  as  to  what  parts  of  the  narrative 
may  be  interpreted  in  an  allegorical  manner,  or  what  was  the  situation  of  Paradise. 
Four  great  truths  stand  out  clearly  on  the  canvas — the  creation,  temptation,  and  Fall 
of  man,  and  the  promise  of  the  Redeemer,  truths  which  have  ^*  wandered  over  the 
world ; "  and  these  make  the  first  four  chapters  of  this  book  a  most  precious  part  of 
revelation.     It  is  with  man's  creation  we  have  now  alone  to  deal. 

The  text  points  us  first  to  man's  body ;  and  secondly,  to  his  soul. 

I.  Thb  FOiuf  ation  of  the  body  of  man.  1.  There  axe  three  spheres  of  being 
whidi  God  has  called  into  ezistehce.  First,  the  angelic.  He  made  His  **  angels  spirits  " 
<PlL  civ.  4).  The  former  term  denotes  their  office ;  the  latter,  their  nature.  They 
are  spLritoal  and  intellectual  substances,  complete  without  bodily  organization.  On 
the  other  hand,  God -created  matter,  or,  if  you  like,  atoms.  God,  St.  Augustine  says, 
made  two  things — ' '  one,  matter,  nigh  to  nothingness  ;  another,  angel,  near  to  Thyself. " 
But  there  waa  to  be  a  third  kind  of  being,  linking  the  extremes  together — ^man,  com- 
posed of  soul  and  body.  God  "  centred  in  his  make  such  strange  extremes."  2.  '*  God 
formed  nuin  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,"  or  *'  formed  the  man,  dust  from  the  ground." 
Whether  this  formation  was  brought  about  ''by  steps,"  or  at  once,  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed. Either  way,  it  was  God's  work,  which  is  the  main  point.  There  is  no  getting 
rid  of  this  declaration  by  impugning  the  historical  veracity  of  Genesis,  for  in  the  New 
Testament  we  read,  ''The  first  man  is'of  the  earth,  earthy."  St.  Paul  says,  "  made  of 
dnst  (xoIk6s)  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  47).  So,  again,  in  Eccles.  xii.  7  it  is  written,  "  Then  shall  the 
dent  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was."  3.  From  this  statement  that  God  made  man's  body 
out  of  the  dust,  it  has  been  argued  that  by  the  same  Almighty  Power  God  can  at  the 
last  day  raise  the  dead  out  of  the  dust.  The  ancient  philosophers,  who  thought  a  bodily 
resnrrection  impossible,  as  Bishop  Pearson  remarks,  *' thought  a  creation  impossible." 
And  St.  OyrO  asks,  when  quoting  our  text,  "  Is  dust  transformed  into  flesh,  and  shall 
not  flesh  be  again  restored  to  flesh  ?  "  [Catech.,  xviii.  13).  4.  But  there  is  evidently  a 
difierence  between  the  creation  of  the  lower  creatures  and  the  formation  of  man's  body. 
Rsh,  fowl,  and  beast  come  forth  from  some  vital  forces  apparently  lodged  in  the 
diflerent  spheres  in  which  they  were  to  have  their  being  ;  but  man  was  "  formed  "  by 
the  hand  of  God  of  the  "dust  of  the  ground."  The  action  of  God  is  represented  as 
the  result  o£  deliberation,  a  progressive  action  ;  first  the  body,  then  the  soul  of  man 
is  mentioned,  the  one  from  the  ground,  the  other  directly  from  God  (Eccles.  xii.  7)- 
The  Mooaie  description,  in  this  second  chapter  of  Grenesis,  of  the  creation  of  man,  is 
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evidently  complemental  to  that  in  the  first — the  one  i«  of  the  race ;  the  other^  of  the 
individual. 

II.  Thb  obratiox  of  thb  soul.  The  Lord  (}od  "  breathed  into  hia  noatrila 
the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul."  St.  Paul  also  says,  '^  The  first 
man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul "  (1  Cor.  xv.  46).  1.  Note  here  the  dignity  of 
man.  The  breath  of  life,  or  ''  lives/'  which  seems  to  imply  the  richness  of  the  insuf- 
flation. The  expression  has  been  held  to  mean  that,  besides  the  principle  of  natural 
life,  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  bestowed  upon  the  first  man,  the  gift  of  super- 
natural  righteousness  (see  Bishop  Bull,  StaJU  of  Man  before  the  Fall),  This  inbreathing 
of  God  points  to  something  higher  than  animal  life,  which  the  lower  creatures  possessed. 
The  soul  of  man  was  in  the  ''  image  **  and  '*  likeness  "  of  God,  words  which  betoken  the 
presence  of  personality — ^understanding,  memory,  will,  and  a  sense  of  right,  the  moral 
*'  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world/'  and  the  superadded  gift 
of  grace.  2.  It  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  the  first  man  was  "  a  being  of  developed 
intellectual  and  spiritual  capacity."  His  perfection  was  potential,  not  actual ;  but  the 
Mosaic  record,  and  St  Paul's  reference  to  it  (Col.  iii.  10),  establish  the  dignity  of 
human  nature  in  the  scale  of  being,  when  at  first  created  by  God.  3.  The  superiority  of 
man's  natural  form — ^hia  face,  his  hand,  his  erect  posture,  his  capacity  for  speech — on 
his  material  side,  leads.ua  to  expect  a  higher  kind  of  life  than  the  animal  creation 
possesses,  and  a  higher  end.  By  the  body  he  is  linked  on  to  the  material  world,  but 
by  the ''  living  soul "  he  is  in  union  with  the  spirit-world.  The  body  of  fiesh  is  elevated 
by  the  accession  of  the  human  soul,  inbreathed  by  God,  as — if  we  may  venture  upon 
such  a  comparison — the  human  body  and  soul  are  elevated  by  their  union  with  the 
Divine  Word,  the  Son  of  God. 

III.  Lessons.  1.  The  dignity  of  man's  nature.'  Septuagesima  Sunday  reminds 
us  of  tlus  in  the  First  Lessons,  in  order  that,  on  Sexagesima  Sunday,  we  may  form 
some  true  estimate  of  man's  Fall,  and  of  the  heinousness  of  sin.  A  fall  is  measured 
by  the  previous  elevation  of  the  being.  If  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  ain 
in  man  is  the  defilment  of  that  image  (Jas.  iii.  9).  2.  Further,  the  greatness  of  the 
soul  indwelt  by  the  Spirit  of  God  is  a  truth  which  directs  our  thoughts  to  the  end 
or  purpose  for  which  God  called  each  one  of  us  into  being.  The  soul,  as  the  direct 
creation  of  God,  as  it  has  so  high  an  origin,  has  also  an  exalted  end.  God  does  not 
act  without  a  purpose.  We  do  sometimes,  through  feebleness,  dulness,  or  habit,  but 
God  has  revealed  to  us  the  end  He  has  in  view  in  making  us :  ''  I  have  created  him 
for  My  glory  "  (Isa.  xliii.  7),  or  again,  "  The  Lord  has  made  all  for  Himself  "  (Rev. 
xvi.  4),  that  Ib,  not  that  He  has  any  need  of  the  creature,  but  that  He  may  have  sonay 
like  Himself,  '*  partakers  of  His  glory  and  Divine  blessedness/'  so  far  as  creatures  are 
able.  In  other  words,  man  is  made  to  know,  serve,  and  love  God  in  this  life,  and  to 
be  eternally  blessed  in  His  Presence  hereafter.  The  human  soul,  with  its  natural 
capacities,  is  elevated  by  grace  to  the  supernatural  order,  for  the  attainment  of  this 
supernatural  end.  The  ''glory"  of  God  in  an  objective  sense  is  in  God  Himself  ; 
but  in  a  subjective,  it  is  ''  the  clear  knowledge  of  Himself  with  praise,"  which  fiia 
rational  and  spiritual  creatures  were  created  to  share,  if  they  are  faithful  to  the  grace 
which  is  vouchsafed  to  them  in  this  life — of  which  glory  is  the  evolution. 

SEXAGESIMA  SUNDAY-BVENINQ  FIRST  LESSON. 

"Noah  walked  with  God."— Gbk.  vL  9. 

1.  Last  Sunday's  Lessons  directed  our  thoughts  to  the  mystery  of  the  creation — 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  creation  of  man.  To-day  we  read  of  man^s  Fall. 
The  Church  is  preparing  us  for  the  solemn  season  of  Lent  by  deepening  in  our  mindA 
certain  primary  convictions,  and  so  laying  a  foundation  for  the  exercise  of  repentance. 
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%  We  are  reminded  that  evil  is  not  a  necessity.     "  God  hath  made  man  upright  ; 
but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions  "  (Ecdes.  vii.  29).    Adam's  Fall  was  volun- 
tary :  '*  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world.''    In  this  evening's  First  Lesson  we 
see  how  the  poison  had  infected  the  whole  human  race.    In  this  backward  step  of  our 
fint  parent  all  were  involved :  '*The  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and 
every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually "  (ver.  6)^ 
Humanity  was  like  a  blighted  tree. 

3.  Tet  the  Fall  did  not  reduce  human  nature  to  a  ruin,  though  it  damaged  it 
serioTialy.  The  doctrine  of  total  corruption  is  disproved  by  the  existence  of  such 
wituesses  for  God  as  we  find  in  the  patriarchal  period  and  in  the  time  of  the  Law  (as 
well  as  among  the  heathen),  and  whose  names  are  held  up  for  admiration  by  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.).  Koah  was  one  of  these.  He  became 
''  heir  of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith  "  (Heb.  zi.  7).  ' '  Noah  walked  with  God." 
Let  us  see  how  great  praise  this  is  ;  and^  secondly ^  what  it  is  to  '*  walk  with  God." 

L  Gbeat  FRAI8E  OF  NoAH.    The  same  is  recorded  of  Enoch,  who  '*  pleased  the 
Lord,  and  was  translated"  (Ecclus.  xliv.  16).    1.  Noah^s  faithfulness  was  great  in 
that  he  stood  alone.     It  is  difficult  to  stand  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  tide  of  evil  surging 
around.    Companionship  gives  strength.    St.  Mark  observes  how  Christ  sent  forth  His 
disciples  '*  by  two  and  two  "  (Mark  vi.  7).     Koah  was  like  a  ray  of  light  in  the  midst 
of  darkness,  a  flower  of  grace  in  the  land  of  barrenness — ^beauty  by  contrast.    The 
lower  life  was  blotting  out  the  higher,  as  a  shadow  creeps  across  the  sun's  disc  in  an 
edipee.    The  "  sons  of  God  "  who  had  possessed  in  some  measure  the  higher  life  had 
yielded  to  the  seductions  of  the  flesh,  and  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit  had  failed  (ver. 
3).    Noah,  when  '  *■  all  delh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth/'  stood  forth  as  GUni's 
witness.     2.  Noah  was  great  because  of  his  steadfastness.     He  was  a  **  preacher  of 
righteousness."    He  denounced  sin,  foretold  the  Flood  as  a  great  temporal  chastise- 
ment for  sin,  and  ''condemned  the  world"  (Heb.  xi.  7)  by  Uie  building  of  the  ark 
for  the  deliverance  of. his  house —condemned  the  world,  that  is,  by  the  contrast  of  his 
faith  and  obedience.    Noah  continued  his  preaching  throughout  the  long  period  during 
which  ''  the  ark  was  a  preparing  "  (1  Pet.  iiL  20),  but  without  any  result.    He  appears 
to  have  made  no  convert,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  though  Uie  people  would  not 
believe,  he  never  desisted  from  warning  them.    Their  indifierence  is  chosen  by  our 
Lord  as  an  image  of  the  conduct  of  mankind  when  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man 
draws  near :  "  They  were  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  " 
(Matt.  xxir.  37-39).    a  Then  Noah  was  faithful  without  the  helps  which  are  now 
ours  through  thd  Incarnation,  and  through  the  Personal  Presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  example  of  Christ,  the  grace  which  flows  from  His  Passion,  the  'communion  of 
saints,  the  full  light  of  the  New  Testament,  make  faithfulness  easier  than  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Noah.  He  *'  walked  with  God  "  in  the  midst  of  universal  apostasy  ;  he  **  walked 
with  God  "  when  his  witness  was  altogether  unavailing  ;  he  "  walked  with  God  "  with- 
out the  assistance  which  we  now  have  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

n.  What  is  it  to  "walk  with  God"  ?  1.  First,  it  is  to  believe  in  Him.  It 
involves  a  realization  of  the  Divine  Personality.  God  could  not  be  the  constant  Com- 
panion of  Noah,  if  the  name  only  implied  a  force,  or  idea,  or  cause — ^not  a  Person. 
Companionship  is  between  persons,  an  intercourse  of  mind  with  mind,  of  heart  with 
heart  God  to  Noah  was  a  Being  with  "reason,  will,  and  love."  2.  Further,  such 
companionship  demands  trust.  Even  fellowship  between  man  and  man  cannot  subsist 
where  there  is  not  trust.  This  is  a  part  of  the  grandeur  of  Noah — ^to  trust  in  the  days 
of  darknesBy  and  when  evil  seemed  universally  dominant — ^to  trust  in  the  Divine 
power,  goodness,  providence.  3.  Then,  conformity  of  will  is  a  part  of  close  companion- 
ihip :  "  Can  two  walk  together,  except  they  be  fupreed  ? "  (Amos  iii.  3).    Conformity  ia 
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something  higher  than  Bubmission.  Angels  cannot  know  the  'cost  of  submission,  in 
the  hmd  where  there  is  no  sorrow,  or  pain,  or  disappointment ;  but  their  wills  are 
always  conformed  to  the  will  of  God.  Conformity  is  active ;  it  enters  into  the  Divine 
purposes  and  rejoices  in  the  Divine  perfections.  When  God  commanded  Noah  to  do  a 
very  strange  thing— to  *'  make  an  ark  "  for  his  family  to  take  refuge  in^he  blindly  and 
unqnestioningly  and  accurately  carried  out  God's  commands :  '^  According  to  all  that 
God  commanded  him,  so  did  he  "  (ver.  22).  4.  Therefore  God  Himself  took  delight  in 
Noah  ;  he  ''  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord''  (ver.  8).  Noah,  avoiding  sin,  just 
and  upright,  faithful  to  whatever  light  he  received  from  God,— the  Divine  ^aze  rested 
with  complacency  upon  him  in  the  midst  of  the  sinful  world,  as  our  eyes  turn  with 
delight  to  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  As  our  Lord  says,  '*  If  any  man  hear  My  voice,  and 
open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  Me  "  (Rev.  iiL 
20),  that  is,  a  mutual  refection ;  so  the  companionship  between  God  and  Noah  is 
depicted  as  a  joy  to  both.  6.  To  walk  is  to  progress,  and  that  gradually.  The  meta- 
phor reminds  us  that  the  spiritual  life  must  ever  be  progressive — ^it  knows  no  limit. 
Length  of  time  rivets  and  enriches  human  companionship.  There  are  proverbs  which 
give  expression  to  the  common  feeling  of  the  value  of  old  friendships.  Souls  grow 
together,  as  the  different  phases  of  human  life  are  experienced  in  union  with  one 
another ;  and  mutual  knowledge  and  sympathy,  love  and  admiration,  increase,  as  years 
pass  by ;  so  the  fellowship  of  the  soul  with  God  becomes  closer  and  stronger  as  life 
advances,  in  proportion  to  our  faithfulness  and  self -surrender. 

m.  Lbssonb.  1.  Examine  yourself  as  to  the  condition  of  this  Divine  fellowship 
— faith  in  the  Personal  God  ;  trust ;  conformity  of  will ;  a  life  well-pleasing  in  His 
sight.  2.  Copy  the  faithfulness  of  Noah,  his  courage  in  widtessing  for  God,  his  perse- 
verance, his  readiness  to  leave  results  in  His  hand.  3.  Each  one  will  be  judged 
according  to  his  opportunities  and  privileges.  Contrast  yours  with  Noah's.  4.  We 
can  walk  with  God  now,  because  Christ  has  become  the  '^  Way  "  to  the  Father,  and, 
through  the  Licamation,  shares  our  human  experiences :  '^  Our  fellowship  \a  with  the 
Father,  and  with  HIb  Son  Jesus  Christ'*  (1  John  L  3).  But  this  fellowship  demands 
renunciation  of  sin  and  faithfulness  to  grace.  For  if  we  say  we  have  fellowship  with 
God,  ''  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth."  To  enjoy  this  companion- 
ship we  must  *'  walk  even  as  He,"  that  \a  Christ,  *'  walked  "  (1  John  iL  6). 

QVINQUAGESIMA  SUNDAY— EVENING  SECOND  LESSON. 

'*  For  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die :  bat  if  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the 
deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live.''— Rom.  viii.  18. 

1.  These  words  come  aptly  on  this  Sunday,  for  Quinquagesima  brings  us  to  the 
threshold  of  Lent,  and  Lent  is  a  season  of  mortification,  when  through  the  Spirit  we 
^'mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body."  This  discipline  may  be  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
make  reparation  for  past  sin  ;  or  as  a  precaution  against  future ;  or  to  elevate  the  soul 
to  God  and  spiritual  things.  One,  and  that  the  last,  effect  of  repentance  is,  according 
to  St.  Paul's  enumeration,  ''revenge"  (2  Cor.  vii.  11).  We  are  ''severe  against 
ourselves,  in  the  hope  that  God  will  deal  more  mercifully  with  us."  Mortification  of 
the  flesh  is  also  a  "preventive  measure ;  "  for  by  it  the  enemy  is  weakened.  It  is,  too, 
a  means  whereby  an  increase  of  light  is  obtained,  and  the  spiritual  elements  of  our 
being  become  more  buoyant  and  robust. 

2.  It  has  been  noticed  that  in  this  remarkable  chapter,  from  which  our  Second 
Lesson  is  tak^i,  St.  Paul  makes  mention  of  six  different  laws — the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life ;  the  law  of  sin,  or  of  the  flesh ;  the  law  of  death  ;  the  law  of  God ;  the  law 
of  the  mind  ;  and  the  Law  of  Moses.    By  "  the  law  "  is  meant  the  governing  principle. 
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3.  In  ihe  text  two  of  these  are  referred  to — ^the  law  of  the  flesh,  and  the  law  of  the 
Spiiit,  though  not  expressly  by  name — the  one,  if  ye  *'  live  after  the  flesh,"  ye  shall 
die ;  the  other,  if  through  the  Spirit  ye  '^mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body/'  ye  shall 
live.    These  principles  are  represented  as  antagonistic.    St.  Paul  depicts  the  spiritual 
life  as  a  conflict.     In  the  Epistle  to  the  Qalatians  this  antagonism  is  expressed  more 
strongly:  ''  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh  ;  and 
these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other."    The  spiritual  life  is  based  upon  the  mortifi- 
cation, the  doing  to  death,  of  the  opposite  law  or  principle,  the  flesh. 
Let  us  first  consider  the  conflict ;  and  then  the  enemy. 

L  The  ooktuct — its  existence  ;  its  source  ;  and  its  ]>ermi8sion.    1.  Its  existence. 
It  is  clearly  revealed  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture  from  the  beginning:    ''I  will  put 
enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall 
bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel''  (Gen.  iii.  15).     The  enmity  was 
literally  between  the  serpent  and  Eve,  prophetically  .between  Satan  and  Mary.    And 
''between  thy  seed  and  her  seed,"  that  is,  between  evil  spirits  and  evil  persons  on 
one  side,  and  Christ  and  His  members  on  the  other.    Moreover,  the  conflict  was  not 
merely  exterior,  but  interior — opposing  forces  striving  for  the  mastery  in  man.     Job 
describes  human  life  as  one  continual  warfare  (Job  vii.  1,  R.y.).    The  kingdom  of 
heaven,  Christ  saith,  <'  sufiereth  violence,"  etc.  (Matt.  xi.  12).    St.  Paul  exhorts  us  for 
this  war&ure  to  *'  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God  "  (Eph.  vi.  11-18).    And  the  con- 
dition attached  to  all  the  promises  to  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  was,  '^  To  him 
that  overoometh  "  (Rev.  ii.  and  iiL  ).    Experience  bears  witness  to  this  conflict  between 
the  spirit  and  the  flesh.     The  confession  of  the  Apostle,  ''  I  see  another  law  in  my 
members,  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the 
law  of  sin  "  is  one  which  represents  universal  experience.    Jacob  was  selected  as  the 
model  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  he  by  a  mysterious  struggle  was  transformed  into 
Israel,  because  he  had  ''prevailed."    The  absence  of  straggle  is  a  sign  of  death.    2. 
The  source  of  this  struggle.    It  was  occasioned  by  the  sin  of  man.    God  ''  made  man 
upright "  (Ecdes.  vii.  29).     It  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  union  of  flesh  and 
spirit,  for  then  this  antagonism  would  have  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  who  is  the  author 
of  peace.    The  strife  was  a  part  of  the  penalty  of  sin — ^it  originated  in  the  disorder 
which  the  Fall  of  man  brought  about.    Wherever  sin  enters,  there  is  strife  and 
confusion.    The  rebellion  of  the  flesh  is  a  consequence  of  original  sin.     3.  The 
peimiasion  of  the  conflict  in  the  regenerate  at  first  might  surprise  us.     Those  who 
have  in  Baptism  been  made  the  children  of  God  by  adoption,  and  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  have  still  to  wage  war  against  their  lower  nature.    The  whole  subject  of 
the  permission  and  continuance  of  evil  is  shrouded  in  deep  obscurity.    Tet  we  can 
see  the  uses  of  conflict.    The  contention  against  that  which  is  lower  in  us  strengthens 
and  develops  that  which  is  higher,  gives  opportunities  for  self-sacrifice,  and  makes  the 
aerrice  of  Christ  voluntary.    The  overcoming  of  evil  in  His  Name  and  through  His 
Spirit  leads  to  everlasting  life.    None  but  victors  enter  the  gates  of  heaven  :  ''  If  ye 
through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live. " 

XL  Thb  bnbvt.  1.  It  may  seem  strange  to  speak  of  the  enemy  in  the  singular 
namber,  whereas  we  are  constantly  reminded  that  there  are  three  foes  to  be  overcome 
—the  flesh,  the  world,  and  the  devil.  We  are  taught  to  pray  for  grace  *'  to  withstand 
the  temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  '*  (Collect  for  the  Eighteenth 
Sonday  after  Trinity),  and  from  our  earliest  days  to  *'  renounce  them  all.'*  And  if  we 
refer  to  the  original  form  of  the  Collect  (Qd.  8ac)  it  will  not  help  us,  for  in  it  ''the 
contagions  of  the  devil ''  stand  for  the  present  amplified  wording.  Tet  St.  Paul,  in 
the  text,  diatinctly  mentions  ''the  flesh,"  as  if  it  were  the  solitary  adversary  with  which 
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we  have  to  reckon.  2..  This  difficulty  diBappears  when  we  remember  the  full  meaning  of 
the  term  '*  flesh"  (<rjkf>|)  in  the  Apostle's  teaching.  It  stands  for  man's  bodily  natoxe, 
but  also  for  something  more,  as  the  enumeration  of  "  the  works  of  the  flesh  "  indicates 
(Gal.  y.  20, 21) ;  for  there  we  find,  amongst  other  things,  *'  hatred,  heresies,  envyings," 
which  are  sins  of  the  mind.  The  antagonism  is  not  only  against  ^'  the  body,"  meaning 
thereby  our  sensuous  part,  but  against  the  evil  tendency  which  through  tiie  Fall  we 
have  inherited,  and  through  our  own  sins,  it  may  be,  strengthened.  This  tendency 
affects  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  (2  Cor.  vii.  1),  and  the  Spirit  is  in  conflict  with  it 
in  whatever  department  of  our  complex  being  it  is  found.  The  "  flesh  "  is  the  indwelling 
sin-principle,  which,  however  weakened,  still  seeks  to  assert  itself  even  in  ''the 
regenerate*'  (Art.  IX.),  and  is  named  from  that  which  is  lowest  in  our  nature.  3.  This 
is  a  domestic  enemy,  and  without  its  consent  or  dalliance  the  other  two — world  and 
devil — have  no  power  ;  so  to  resist  it  is  to  resist  all. 

III.  Lessons.  1.  The  realization  that  the  spiritual  life  does  involve  conflict,  so 
that  opposition  from  the  flesh  may  not  surprise  or  discourage  us.  2.  Though  oonflici 
is  the  rule,  there  are  intervals  of  peace  ;  and  in  those  intervals  the  soul'  must  prepare 
itself  for  warfare,  as  soldiers  in  times  of  peace  are  drilled  and  exerdsed  in  the  use  of 
armour  and  arms.  3.  Observe  the  power  in  which  the  fight  must  be  carried  on : 
*'ye,  though  the  Spirit."  We  must  seek  constantly  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  if  we 
are  successfully  to  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body.  4.  Remember,  the  immediate  object 
of  mortification,  of  fasting,  and  self-denial  is  to  weaken  the  enemy  ;  but  the  motive — 
which  differences  Christian  mortification  from  all  other — is  the  love  of  Christ :  ''  They 
that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts  "  (GaL  v.  24). 

SUNDAY    IN    SCHOOL. 

TEE  TRANSFIGURATION;  OR,   THE  SOUUS  HOLIDAY. 

LrxB  iz.  28-36. 
The  spirit  of  man,  or  the  man's  real  self,  must  have  its  recreation-days  as  truly  as  the 
body.  The  experiences  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  were  greatly  needed  by  the 
Saviour  and  the  disciples  because  of  the  tremendous  spiritual  strain  under  which  they 
had  been  working,  and  because  of  the  terrible  spiritual  ordeal  through  whick  they 
were  about  to  psss.  Such  a  respite  from  the  vexing  cares  of  His  great  mission  was 
absolutely  essential  in  the  case  of  the  Saviour,  His  life  was  an  intensely  spiritual 
one.  That  is,  He  was  constantly  doing  what  is  called  spiritual  work,  expending  Hia 
soul-power  in  the  form  of  love  and  sympathy,  and  in  all  kinds  of  ministering  activity. 
Refreshed  by  these  occasional  retirements  to  the  spiritual  realm,  brightened  by  these 
luminous  hours,  He  returned  to  His  duties  strengthened  and  e£Scient. 

The  question  mi^ht  arise  here — ^What  constitutes  a  spiritual  holiday  ?  If  we  are 
to  find  our  answer  in  the  Transfiguration,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  associated  with  such 
words  as  "retirement,"  "prayer,"  "meditation,"  "spiritual  converse,"  "viaion," 
"soul-rapture."  Christ  and  His  disciples  were  elevated  on  Mount  Tabor,  not  only 
physically,  but  spiritually.  They  went  up,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
environment  of  fleshly  conditions,  where  they  had  a  large  freedom  and  a  foretaste  of 
heavenly  experiences.  Prayer  is  one  medium  of  retirement.  Not  the  prayer  that 
racks  the  soul  and  tires  it  out,  as  did  the  prayer  of  Jacob  or  the  Saviour's  prayer  in 
Gethsemane, — ^these  are  the  soul's  workaday  prayers ;  but  the  prayer  which  reata  the 
soul,  the  holiday  prayer  of  the  spirit,  is  not  so  much  a  petition  as  a  conversation,  a 
familiar  talk  with  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  a  communion  with  God.  The  retirement 
with  congenial  spiritual  friends  into  some  quiet  resting-place  for  religious  conference 
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is  another  method  of  attaining  unto  something  of  the  TransBguration  experience,  and 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  common  among  Christian  people,  especially  among  those 
who  are  distinctively  engaged  in  Christian  ministration.  The  prayer-meeting  is^  or 
should  be,  a  Mount  Tabor  to  the  busy^  careworn  congregation.  Sunday  as  a  periodi- 
cal rest-day  ia  absolutely  necessary  to  the  physical  health  of  the  nation ;  but  they 
belittle  the  day  and  fail  utterly  to  recognize  its  beneficent  design  who  neglect  to  make 
it  a  spiritual  holiday. 

Now,  while  all  this  may  be  said  concerning  the  advantages  of  the  spiritual  holiday^ 
there  is  much  to  be  said  concerning  its  dangers.  The  great  danger  is  that  the  Christian 
will  be  tempted  to  do  as  Peter  did — desire  to  make  the  Transfiguration  rapture  a 
substitute  for  all  Christian  service.  Christians  have  been  inclined  to  live  in  a 
perpetual  holiday,  or,  in  other  words,  to  substitute  the  meditative,  devotional,  ecstatic 
experiences  for  everyday  practical  Christianity.  Impressed  with  the  importance  of 
spirituality,  they  have  mistaken  emotional  conditions  for  spirituality,  and  have  thus 
lived  on  the  inactive  rather  than  the  active  side  of  their  faith,  in  their  feelings  rather 
than  in  their  service.  This  tendency  leads,  on  the  one  hand,  to  an  abnormal  spiritual 
eondition,  a  soul-life  which  is  unnatural  and  morbid.  It  has  led  to  all  of  the  fanaticism 
and  vagaries  which  have  sprung  up  in  the  Christian  Church  for  the  past  eighteen 
centuries.  It  leads  people  to  ignore  the  practical  work  which  is  to  be  done  down  on 
the  plain  while  they  remain  in  the  upper  realm  in  the  seclusion  of  their  Transfiguration 
booth.  People  who  get  this  wrong  view  of  spirituality  are  very  liable  to  emphasize 
the  mere  forms  of  religion,  and  church-going,  psalm-singing,  and  prayer-meeting 
attendance  are  substituted  for  religion  pure  and  undefiled.  There  can  be  no  spirituality 
apart  from  service.  The  spirituality  of  a  Church  does  not  consist  in  the  number  of 
prayers  which  its  people  offer,  nor  in  the  mere  expression  of  their  faith  in  certain 
doctrines  and  dogmas.  It  consists  in  the  life  of  its  people,  and  its  true  test  is  the 
amount  of  ministration  which  blossoms  out  of  that  life. 

Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  make  good  use  of  the  soul's*  holiday.  Transfiguration 
scenes  may,  in  a  sense,  come  to  all  of  us.  Tou  are  tired  and  discouraged,  and  you  say 
to  yoazaelf — What  is  the  use  %  What  profit  is  there  in  all  this  wearisome  round  in  the 
Master's  footsteps  7  What  you  need  is  to  retire  for  a  season  to  Mount  Tabor.  Tou 
need  to  come  into  touch  with  the  unseen  agencies  and  to  see  with  the  spirit's  eye  the 
luminous  face  of  your  Saviour.  Keep  a  proper  balance  between  the  contemplative 
and  active  sides  of  your  religion. — Cuarlcb  A.  Dickinsox. 

CHRIST  AND  THE  CHILDREN, 
Matt,  xviii.  1-14. 

Thb  Bible  is  unique  among  works  of  ancient  times  in  its  attention  to  childhood. 
There  ia  but  one  child  in  the  IHad  ;  there  is  none  in  most  of  the  ancient  books.  The 
Bible  gives  us  the  childhood  of  many  of  its  most  eminent  characters.  Joseph  and 
David  meet  us  first  in  their  early  youth  ;  Moses  and  Samuel  are  known  to  us  from 
their  Inrth.  The  incident  recorded  in  the  lesson  occurred  through  a  dispute  among 
the  disciples  concerning  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

I.  Thb  OBSATKB8S  OF  THB  CHiLDLiXB  IK  SPIRIT.  '*  Excopt  ye  tuTu,  and  become 
as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*^  The  question 
of  entering  precedes  that  of  relative  greatness.  Their  spirit  was  even  opposed  to 
entraaoe.  By  becoming  as  little  children  is  meant  that  we  shall  be  childlike  in  our 
relations  to  Gk>d,  and  not  that  we  are  to  be  childish.  We  need  not  sigh  for  the 
immaturity  of  childhood  or  its  irresponsibility.  The  Revised  Version  margin  makes 
an  interesting  correction  in  ver.  4,  "  Whosoever  therefore  shall  humble  himself  aa 
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this  little  child,  the  same  is  greater  in  the  kiifgdom  of  heaven."  Greater  than  whom  ? 
Greater  than  his  former  self.  The  word ' '  greatest "  inevitably  suggests  comparison  with 
others  ;  the  word  "  greater  **  suggests  a  constant  outgrowing  of  self.  It  is  still  true  that 
he  who  most  fully  does  this  is  greatest.     But  this  is  not  the  thought. 

II.  Thb  sin  of  stumblxng  ob  CAUsma  to  stumble.  (Vers.  &-2.)  Faith  balanced 
upon  a  paradox  seems  to  have  a  precarious  footing.  How  shall  a  man  mMnf-a-i'ii  it  f 
Will  he  not  stumble  and  cause  others  to  stumble  ?  Woe  to  him  if  he  does !  What 
seems  an  uncertain  poise  is  indeed  the  one  stable  equilibrium  in  the  universe.  To 
Jesus  the  thought  of  increased  greatness  by  the  outgrowth  of  self  was  no  paradox  at 
all.  He  beggared  Himself  that  of  His  increased  wealth  He  might  enrich  us.  Only 
the  heedless  and  half-hearted  will  stumble  in  the  path  the  Saviour  trod.  These 
terrible  verses  must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  laws  of  rhetoric.  No  man  has  a 
right  to  mutilate  himself,  for  no  man  has  a  right  to  decrease  his  power  for  good.  Some 
of  the  early  Fathers  erred  in  their  too  literal  interpretation  of  this  and  like  passages. 
It  would  be  better  for  a  man  to  part  with  hand  or  foot  than  lose  his  life,  and  ten 
thousand  times  has  the  wounded  man  chosen  to  do  so.  But  in  the  moral  sphere  the 
amputation  is  moral  also.  There  is  no  use  talking  about  ointment  when  the  knife  is 
needed.  It  is  terrible  to  stumble  one's  self ;  it  is  doubly  so  to  cause  another  to 
stumble,  for  his  fall  is  ours  inevitably.  Jesus  held  in  stable  equilibrium  the  antithetic 
thoughts  of  self-renunciation  and  self-assertion. 

UI.  The  value  of  the  soul  of  a  child.  (Vers.  10-14.)  It  is  only  because  the 
soul  is  of  so  great  vadue  that  the  most  terrible  measures  are  justified  in  saving  it. 
Every  pain  caused  by  the  surgeon's  knife  is  a  tribute  to  the  talue  of  human  life.  Here 
our  Saviour's  words  melt  from  the  sternest  to  the  tenderest.  God  is  not  only  the 
Surgeon,  but  the  Shepherd.  The  Revised  Version  omits  ver.  11,  which  appears  to 
have  been  added  from  Luke  xix.  10,  ''For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost."  Be  it  so  :  the  thought  is  still  there.  To  choose  between 
two  losses  for  another  may^seem  easy,  but  God  chooses  rather  to  sacrifice  Himself  than 
lose  His  child.— WiLLLAJi  E.  Baeton. 

THE  GOOD  8AMABITAN. 
Luxs  X.  25-S7. 
Of  all  the  parables  of  Jesus  there  is  probably  none  which  appeak  more  strongly  to  the 
imagination  than  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan.  The  characters  stand  out  so 
humanly  natural,  we  can  almost  feel  the  warmth  of  the  blood  which  courses  through 
their  veins.  We  see  yonder  man  coming.  He  Lb  a  priest.  He  has  been  in  Jerusalem, 
performing  the  ceremonies  of  his  sacred  office.  In  his  hand  he  holds  a  book.  As  he 
walks  he  reads,  and  as  he  reads  he  meditates  on  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  beaufy 
of  God*s  Law.  We  see  the  look  of  surprise  and  horror  which  comes  over  his  face  when 
first  he  beholds  the  wounded  man  lying  by  the  road. 

Scarcely  has  he  passed  from  sight  when  we  see  another  man  approaching.  He  is 
a  Levite,  a  singer  in  the  temple  choir.  He,  too,  has  been  in  Jerusalem,  and  is  going 
home  from  worship.  We  can  almost  hear  him  as  he  hums  the  tune  of  some  grand 
psalm  which  has  just  been  chanted  in  the  temple  service.  How  he  starts  when  his 
eyes  first  fall  upon  the  half-murdered  man  lying  by  the  road  1 

His  footfalls  have  died  upon  the  air,  and,  behold,  a  man  approaches  riding  on  an 
ass.  By  his  dress  we  see  he  is  a  Samaritan.  He  at  once  leaps  from  his  beast,  goes 
to  where  the  man  is  lying,  gets  down  on  his  knees,  examines  the  man's  wounds,  tears 
up  his  own  raiment  into  bandages,  and  ties  up  the  bruised  flesh,  pouring  in  wine  and  oiL 

It  is  wonderful  how  Jesus  takes  old  words  and  makes  them  new.    Words  shrive 
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and  wither  on  the  selfish  lips  of  men.    Jesus  takes  them,  stretches  them,  breathes  into 
ihem  the  breath  of  His  own  great  soul,  and  the  words  become  vital  with  wider  mean- 
ingly   The  word  *'  neighbour  "  had  always  been  a  narrow  word,  and  is  so  still  to  many 
of  ua.    Who  is  our  neighbour  ?    The  man  who  lives  next  door,  the  man  who  does 
bvdneaB  in  our  street,  the  man  who  stands  nearest  to  us  in  society.    Jesus  takes  the 
word  and  stretches  it  until  it  takes  in  not  only  the  man  who  stands  nearest,  but  also 
the  man  who  is  furthest  away.    The  man  of  a  different  religion,  of  a  hostile  race,  of  a 
social  world  entirely  different  from  ours, — he  is  our  neighbour.    And  notice  his  inter*> 
pretalion  of  love.     ''  Love  "  is  a  sweet  word  to  pronounce,  but  a  hard  word  to  live. 
'*  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.''    But  what  do  we  mean  by  love  ?    Is  it  a 
pleasurable  emotion  or  a  delicious  sentiment  or  a  feeling  of  pity  and  compassion  and 
kindness  for  others  ?   So  we  sometimes  like  to  think.    We  f  r^me  our  narrow  definition, 
and  then  Jesus  flashes  before  us  the  photograph  of  the  good  Samaritan,  and  we  see 
tiist  'Move  "  ou  the  lips  of  Jesus  means  service,  self-sacrifice,  willingness  to  come  down. 

Coming  down  !  ah  1  there's  the  rub.  We  can  do  everything  else  better  than  that. 
The  trouble  with  the  priest  was  he  could  not  come  down.  He  was  riding  a  thought, 
a  high  and  beautiful  thought.  But  his  thought  was  so  lofty  and  the  ground  was  so 
low  that  the  priest  could  not  get  down  to  where  the  wounded  man  was  lying.  And  so 
he  simply  looked  down.  And  the  Levite  was  like  him  in  this  inability  to  come  down. 
The  Levite  was  riding  a  song,  a  lofty  and  beautiful  song.  But  the  song  was  so  high 
and  the  earth  was  so  low  that  the  very  best  the  singer  could  do  was  to  look  down  with 
eyes  that  pitied  and  a  face  that  spoke  mercy ;  but  he  could  not  come  down.  It  is 
easy  to  sing  mercy,  but  hard  to  live  it.  But  at  last  there  comes  a  man  who  has  the 
genius  of  getting  down.  He  is  a  heretic,  as  men  count  heretics,  but  he  has  in  him  the 
milk  ol  human  kindness^  which  is  only  another  name  for  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  man 
comes  down — down  from  his  beast,  down  on  the  ground,  down  under  the  man. 

The  parable  illustrates  finely  the  practical  bent  of  Jesus'  mind.  In  all  His  teach- 
ing He  stood  with  both  feet  on  the  earth.  No  dreamer  or  visionary  was  He.  He 
persuaded  men  to  nse  by  going  down.  When  men  came  to  Him  in  search  of  light,  He 
amazed  them  by  pointing  out  neglected  duties  Vpn^  on  earth.  The  rich  young  ruler 
asks  what  he  must  do  to  inherit  eternal  life,  and  is  told,  ''Keep  the  commandments." 
To  Jesus  the  supreme  business  of  life  is  putting  one's  arms  under  men  that  are  down. 

Truth  has  two  ends — an  earth-end  and  a  cloud-end.  All  truths  as  they  rise  from 
the  earth  become  increasingly  mysterious  and  misty  until  at  last  a  cloud  receives  them 
out  of  our  sight.  Human  nature  has  a  fatal  fondness  for  fumbling  after  the  cloud-ends 
of  truth.  Jesus  insists  that  we  shall  take  hold  of  the  earth-ends.  The  meaning  of  the 
Bible  is  clearest,  not  to  the  men  who  gaze  skyward,  but  to  those  who  look  deepest  into 
the  wounds  of  men  that  are  hurt.  And  what  a  mystery  prayer  la  I  Why  should  the 
Boul  pray  ?  When  does  prayer  become  efficacious  ?  These  are  the  cloud-ends  of  prayer, 
and  men  grow  dizzy  in  trying  to  grasp  them.  But  the  earth-end  of  prayer  is  within 
oar  easy  reach.  There  are  many  distressed  because  they  cannot  get  hold  of  the  cloud- 
end  of  the  Incarnation.  To  solve  problems  into  which  archangels  desire  to  look  is  a 
privilege  denied  us  ;  but  to  be  a  good  Samaritan  on  the  way  of  blood  is  open  to  us  all. 

"  Gro,  and  do  thou  likewise  !  "  This  is  medicine  for  all  who  doubt  and  stimible. — 
Charles  £.  Jbffebson. 

CHRIST  AND  THE  MAN  BORN  BLIND. 

John  ix.  1-11. 

Bund  !  blind  I  What  can  we  that  have  eyes  know  of  it?  All  seasons  and  climes 
alike  blackness.  How  small  the  world  grows !  Pity  the  sorrows  of  the  blind  !  Yes, 
man  pities  them,  Crod  pities  them.    And  with  this,  the  man  was  a  beggar. 
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Sm ;  STTVVBBIKO ;  obacb.  There  with  the  blind  man  sit  evil  and  pain,  twins, 
native-born  on  earth.  ''  Rabbi,  who  did  sin,  this  man,  or  his  parents,  that  he  should 
be  born  blind  1 "  The  disciples  speak  the  first  thought  of  us  all.  He  is  suffering  ; 
somewhere  back  of  it  must  be  sin.  The  instinctive  logic  of  tlie  soul  runs  a  chain  of 
causation  from  suffering  back  to  sin.  Nature,  history,  experience,  confirm  the  convic- 
tion. Order  requires  law,  law  necessitates  penalty.  Suffering  is  also  a  danger-signal ; 
the  bell-buoy,  whose  knell  for  the  sunken  ship  sends  the  full-sailed  vessel  off  the  reef. 
The  Master's  answer  does  not  reject  this  conviction,  as  if  He  declared  that  here  is  a 
household  wholly  guiltless.  Here,  indeed,  is  grace.  Some  heavy  blow  falls  upon  a 
friend,  or  on  ourselves ;  and  the  question  starts — What  has  he  done,  what  have  I  done, 
that  God  should  punish  us  so  ?  Nay,  not  punishment,  as  if  this  woe  were  balanced  off 
against  some  distinct  weight  of  guilt.  ''Neither  did  this  man  sin,  nor  his  parents 
(that  he  was  bom  blind)  :  but  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him." 
Blessing  lurks  in  the  shadow.  Whencesoever  came  the  affliction,  it  hastens  on  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  works  of  God.  The  works  of  Grod  shall  be  made  manifest  in 
thee.     Still  is  Ohrist  the  Light  of  the  world. 

The  worse  blindness.  There  is  a  darkness  blacker  than  that  of  the  sightless 
eye.  Christ  treats  the  miracle  as  a  parable.  ''  Blindness  of  mind,  of  heart,  of  soul, 
is  the  world's  great  affliction ;  and  for  this  far  more  than  for  sightless  eye  has  He  come 
to  be  the  cure.  There  is  a  world  in  which  the  spirit  of  man  is  at  home  as  his  body 
belongs  to  this  earth.  Rare  aspirations  of  this  world  are  its  constant  experiences.  The 
ideal  becomes  the  actual.  The  man  becomes  what  here  he  dreams.  It  is  the  world 
of  spiritual  realities,  in  which  are  heaven  and  Gk)d.  To  us  here  it  is  the  world  of  Uth. 
Elect  souls  in  all  ages  have  imagined,  aspired,  lived  in  it.  To  be  blind  to  that  is  to 
be  blind  indeed.  A  world  without  colour  or  distance  or  friendly  faces  may  be  affliction  ; 
but  a  universe  without  God  is  despair.  And  souls  there  are  who  dwell  in  such  dark- 
ness, the  blindness  not  their  misfortune,  but  their  fault.  Such  were  these  Pharisees, 
blind  because  they  would  not  see.  Wilful  pride  obscured  the  soul's  vision,  and  though 
the  very  Son  of  God  stood  before  them  in  the  flesh,  they  saw  Him  not. 

Sight  givbn.  One  might  almost  accept  the  misery  of  this  poor  man's  lot  for  the 
rapture  of  his  release.  Three  things  are  necessaiy  to  seeing — the  seeing  eye,  the 
object  beheld,  the  illuminating  light.  That  radiant,  eternal  world  is  real ;  it  is  about 
us.  Our  natural  eye  is  dim,  distorted,  blind.  Ohrist  is  the  Light ;  He  touches  our 
closed  eye,  and,  lo  !  the  vision.  We  are  left  to  imagine  the  rapture  that  came  to  this 
man  with  earthly  sight,  but  not  the  light  in  his  soul.  An  unsuspected  affinity  of  spirit 
seems  to  leap  out  to  meet  the  Master.  Every  requirement  He  accepts,  every  conviction 
He  honours.  The  Saviour  loves  to  complete  His  work,  and  the  greater  the  ignorance, 
the  surer  His  return.  He  finds  the  man  who  cannot  find  Him,  and  leads  him  swiftly 
and  confidently  along  with  disclosures  of  Himself  clearer  than  a  disciple  had  yet  been 
granted,  to  faith  more  absolute  than  a  disciple  had  yet  achieved.  Here  is  the  blessed 
nobility  of  unhesitating  faith  :  childlike  in  its  charm,  prophetic  in  grasp,  apostolic  in 
devotion,  martyr-like  in  absorption.  His  testimony  rings  out  the  clearer  beside  the 
cowardice  of  his  parents.  '*  One  thing  I  know,  that,  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see." 
Nothing  baffles  infidelity  like  having  men  whom  all  have  known  as  blind  go  about 
seeing.  It  will  be  a  gracious  lesson  from  this  scene  if  Christians  will  learn  the  power 
of  an  unhesitating  testimony  rooted  in  an  undeniable  experience. 

Thb  olay  upon  the  btbs.  The  Master  would  crystallize  faith  in  obedience. 
Therefore  He  lays  a  seemingly  useless  and  added  obstruction  upon  the  sightless  orbs, 
and  requires  a  specific  act  of  trusting  obedience.  Not  the  clay,  any  more  than  the 
waters  of  Siloam,  but  the  man's  unquestioning  obedience^  was  the  means  through  whidi 
Divine  power  wrought.— Chablbs  M.  Soxtthqatb. 
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AuBicuLAB  Confession  and  the  Church  op  England. — In  a  very  able 
and  interesting  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Centwrtfy  Canon  Carter  defends 
the  rite  of  anricnlar  confession  as  practised  by  many  in  the  Church  of 
England.   He  maintains  that  it  was  not  confession  itself,  but  its  necessity, 
that  was  the  main  matter  of  dispute  between  the  Boman  Church  and  our 
Reformers.     '^Bome  had  ruled  that  a  priest's  absolution,  following  on 
private  confession,  was  a  necessary  condition  of  membership,  and  this  for 
every  one  alike,  under  all  circumstances.     What  had  in  earlier  days  been 
dependent  on  special  circumstances,  became,  according  to  Boman  use, 
nniversally  obligatory.    And  it  was  against  this  enforcement  of  authority 
over  the  spiritual  life  of  souls  and  their  individual  responsibilities  to  God 
that  OUT  Beformers  contended,  as  a  matter  of  vital  moment.   They  did  not 
question  the  benefit  or  the  need  of  confession,  as  a  voluntary  act  or  as 
a  sacramental  ordinance.     They  struck  against  the  iron  rule.     They  con- 
tended for  personal  freedom,  and  this  not  merely  as  a  rightful  Christian 
claim,  but  as  securing  for  such  an  act,  what  alone  can  give  it  value,  the 
free-will  of  a  responsible  agent."  He  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  leading 
English  divines  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  approved  of 
confession  as  a  salutary  practice,  while  at  the  same  time  they  shrank  from 
prescribing  it  as  obligatory  upon  all.     This  being  so,  it  appears  some- 
what strange  that  many  should  regard  auricular  confession  in  the  Church 
of  England  as  an  invention  of  the  Oxford  Movement.    Canon  Carter's 
explanation  of  this  impression  is  as  follows :  ^^  I  cannot  myself,"  he  says, 
^  doubt  as  to  the  cause.  There  supervened  upon  the  Bevolution  the  seces- 
sion of  the  Non-jurors,  and  this  comprehended  no  less  than  four  hundred 
priests  and  eight  bishops,  including  the  primate.     The  men  who  clung 
to  the  belief  of  the  Divine  right  of  kings,  and  to  whom  their  oath  to  the 
exiled  family  was  a  part  of  their  religion,  were  also  the  upholders  of  the 
higher  view  of  the  Church's  system.    They  were  succeeded  by  men  of 
a  different  stamp,  and  with  these  came  in  a  lower  view  of  the  Church's 
life.    There  is  no  mistaking  the  difference  between  those  who  seceded 
in  consequence  of  their  reverence  for  their  oath,  and  those  who  were  able 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things  and  the  new 
principles  of  government.    The  consequences  of  such  a  change  extended 
KO.  HL — ^voi..  vn. — thb  thinkea.  e 
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throughout  the  Church  as  well  as  throughout  the  State.  There  were 
families  that  retained  the  old  usages.  There  were  individual  witnesses 
to  the  forgotten  truths  among  the  clergy,  but  they  were  comparatively 
few  and  far  between,  as  voce»  clamantium  in  deserto.  The  Oxford  Move- 
ment was,  as  it  were,  the  rising  up  again  to  the  surface,  for  the  first  time 
after  more  than  a  century,  of  the  stream  which  had  so  long  been  hidden 
underground,  bringing  with  it  the  treasures  of  Catholic  truth  held  in 
abeyance  during  the  interval.  The  Oxford  Movement  is  as  the  rising 
to  the  surface  of  the  teaching  and  uses  of  the  days  of  Andrewes,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  George  Herbert,  and  Cosin,  and  Ken.  The  strength 
of  those  who  held  firm,  and  still  taught,  and  have  prevailed,  arose  from 
their  clearly  seeing  that  the  Tractarian  theology  was  nothing  new  in  the 
Church  of  England,  was  simply  a  recovery,  through  faithful  witnesses,  of 
the  good  old  system  for  which  a  long  line  of  our  forefathers  prayed  and 
suffered, 'before  the  Revolution  in  Church  and  State  led  to  the  decline  and 
torpor  of  the  last  century.  This  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  contrast 
between  the  last  century  and  the  present,  which  so  many  view  with 
surprise  and  suspicion.  The  Evangelical  Movement  led  the  way  out  of 
the  *  Slough  of  Despond ;  *  the  Oxford  Movement  completed  the  recovery." 

The  Divine  Sacrifice. — In  a  series  of  articles  by  Emma  M.  CaLl- 
lard,  that  have  appeared  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  state  in  present-day  terms,  and  to  regard  in  the  light  of 
present-day  knowledge,  some  of  the  great  mysteries  of  life.  The  last 
of  these  articles  is  entitled,  "  The  Divine  Sacrifice,"  and  in  it  the  writer 
states  her  conviction  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  existence 
of  evil,  as  of  other  great  problems,  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the 
Supreme  Being — in  the  Divine  nature  itself.  She  argues  that  it  is  possible 
for  man  to  realize  the  character  of  Grod,  and  thus  departs  at  once,  and 
in  the  most  sharply  defined  manner,  from  the  .conclusions  of  agnosticism. 
We  know  each  other — we  can  therefore  know  Grod,  both  kinds  of  know- 
ledge being  litnited.  Such  knowledge  implies  reciprocal  action,  and  in 
accordance  with  this,  God  has  made  Himself  known  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ 
''  In  Christ  we  see  God  putting  Himself  in  the  place  of  His  creatures, 
entering  into  the  conditions  which  so  perplex  them,  submitting  to  the 
limitations  that  so  harass  them,  and  this  in  order  that  He  may  explain 
Himself  to  them  by  meeting  them  on  their  own  ground,  and  speaking 
to  them  in  the  only  language  they  can  understand.  We  call  this  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  in  it  we  have  the  clue  to  all  that  we  can  know  of 
the  character  of  God,  and  therefore  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe 
and  the  destiny  of  man.  If  God  is  the  key  to  Bis  creation,  then  without 
God  it  will  be  for  ever  an  insoluble  problem ;  with  Him  an  open  book, 
in  which  there  may  indeed  be  written  things  hard  to  understand,  but 
which  little  by  little  we  shall  learn  to  decipher  and  to  master."  This 
sacrifice,  made  clearly  known  to  us  in  the  life  of  Christ,  began  with 
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creation.  The  sonship  of  the  creature  was  the  end  and  aim  of  the 
Creator ;  the  son  must  grow  into  his  Father's  likeness,  and  to  become  holy 
must  have  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  "To  an  all-holy  Being  the 
rendering  possible  the  existence  of  evil  is  the  sacrifice — how  great,  how 
awful,  it  is  not  for  the  mind  of  man  to  fathom  ;  but  the  realization  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  indeed  what  the  sacrifice  consists  in  opens  before  us  a 
depth  of  meaning  in  the  revelation  of  God  through  Christ  which  other- 
wise is  hidden  from  us ;  for  here  to  a  small  extent — so  far  as  our  human 
powers  of  understanding  go — we  look  into  the  tremendous  mystery  of 
what  evil  is  to  God.  ...  If  Christ  suffered  through  evil,  that  is  because 
and  only  because  God  suffers  through  evil  also.  '  I  and  My  Father  are 
one.' "  If  you  ask — Why  did  God  not  prevent  the  necessity  of  this  suffer- 
ing ?  the  answer  is — Because  sonship  would  be  impossible  without  it.  "  And 
because  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Fatherhood  in  God,  because  He  would 
bave  a  universe  of  sons,  not  a  universe  of  automata,  He  circumscribed 
His  own  action,  and  rendered  possible  the  existence  of  evil  by  communi- 
cating to  His  creation  His  own  self-determining  life,  to  which,  nevertheless, 
this  evil,  this  darkness  of  separation  and  disunion,  is  absolutely  and 
eternally  opposed."  Thus  to  the  reason  as  well  as  to  the  heart  the  Father- 
hood of  God  is  the  one  sufficient  answer  in  all  perplexities. 

Ancestob-worship  in  China. — ^A  strong  plea  is  presented  by  Mr. 
B.  S.  Gundry,  in  the  Fortnightly  Beview,  for  some  compromise  being  made 
by  the  Christian  Churches  in  China  with  what  is  commonly  known  as 
ancestor-worship.  He  quotes  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  missionary. 
Dr.  Martin,  of  Peking,  that  **  as  long  as  missionaries  manifest  a  determi- 
nation to  pluck  this  keystone  out  of  China's  social  fabric,  so  long  will 
the  innumerable  clans  that  fonn  the  nation,  rallying  round  the  altars 
of  their  forefathers,  form  an  impenetrable  phalanx,  barring  at  every  point 
the  ingress  of  a  disintegrating  doctrine."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
ancestor-worship  is  the  expression  of  a  beautiful  and  touching  sentiment, 
and  was  originally  merely  a  reverential  and  affectionate  rite  in  memory 
of  the  departed ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  it,  as  now  celebrated, 
adoration  is  offered  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  that  they  are  invoked 
to  bless  and  help  their  living  descendants.  It  is  difficult  to  see  that  any 
good  end  would  be  secured  by  a  compromise  between  Christianity  and 
such  superstitious  and  idolatrous  customs.  If  it  would,  on  the  one  hand, 
materially  aid  the  success  of  Christian  missions  in  that  country,  it  could 
scarcely  fail,  on  the  other,  to  lower  the  character  of  Christian  teaching 
and  worship.  Mr.  Gundry  indulges  in  some  special  pleading  on  behalf 
of  the  compromise  he  desires  to  see  effected,  but  his  arguments  are  very 
ineffective.  He  points  out  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  allowing 
prayers  for  the  dead,  and  in  adopting  heathen  festivals  while  giving  them 
a  Christian  character,  is  untrue  to  its  own  traditions  in  setting  its  face 
against  ancestor-wordiip.       We  may  leave  Roman  Catholics  to  try  to 
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account  for  this  inconsistency.  But  when  he  goes  on  to  say  that  monu- 
ments in  Protestant  churches,  and  galleries  of  ancestral  portraits,  and 
decorating  graves  with  flowers,  prove  that  we  are  addicted  to  that  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  Chinese,  we  call  superstition  and  idolatry,  his  whole 
plea  begins  to  assume  a  ridiculous  aspect.  The  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  China  is  that  ancestor- 
worship  is  inconsistent  with  Christianity,  and  this  opinion  cannot  be 
lightly  set  aside.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  evident  that  those  who 
are  called  upon  to  deal  practically  with  the  question  have  need  to 
exercise  special  tenderness  and  care,  so  as  to  avoid  doing  violence  to  the 
sentiment  of  filial  piety  from  which  the  practice  sprang. 

What,  where,  and  when  was  the  Deluge? — These  questions 
are  answered  with  considerable  freshness  in  a  thick  volume  entitled,  Thb 
Deluge  amd  the  Emigrations  of  Peoples^  by  Franz  von  Schwarz.  This 
writer,  who  is  familiar  with  Central  Asia  through  long  residence  there  in 
the  service  of  the  Bussian  Government,  ascribes  the  Deluge  to  the  dis- 
charge, through  an  opening  in  the  west,  of  the  water  of  a  great  inland 
sea  which  once  covered  a  wide  region  in  that  part  of  the  world.  This 
sea,  the  existence  of  which  is  generally  allowed  by  modem  scientists,  but 
is  supposed  by  them  to  have  ceased  before  historic  times,  is  believed  to 
have  contained  about  as  much  water  as  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
bounded,  in  our  author's  judgment,  by  the  Pamir  and  Thian  Shan 
Mountains  on  the  west ;  by  the  Zungarian  Alatau  and  the  Tarbagatai  on 
the  north-west;  by  the  Altai,  the  Tannu-ola,  and  Yablonoi  Mountains 
on  the  north ;  by  the  Kinghan  Mountains  on  the  east ;  and  by  the  Tnahan 
and  Nanshan  Mountains,  the  Altyn-tag,  and  the  western  Kuenlun  ou  the 
south.  Its  length,  in  round  numbers,  amounted  to  about  2485  miles,  and 
its  greatest  br^th  to  about  869  miles.  Its  level  lay  about  6000  feet 
above  that  of  the  ocean,  and  its  depth  must  have  amounted  to  at  least 
7000  feet.  This  enormous  mass  of  water  is  supposed  to  have  been 
suddenly  released  by  the  bursting  of  its  western  bank  through  an  earth- 
quake occasioned  by  an  explosion  of  subterranean  steam.  Such  explosions 
are  known  to  occur  in  Turkestan  at  the  present  day,  and  it  is  thought 
that  on  a  large  scale  they  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  opening  up 
of  a  way  for  the  imprisoned  waters  to  rush  forth  towards  the  west.  As 
the  ancestors  of  the  various  races  possessing  the  most  notable  Deluge- 
stories  all  dwelt  about  this  sea,  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  memory  of  it 
can  be  readily  accounted  for.  A  reminiscence  of  this  vanished  sea,  repre- 
sented now  only  by  a  few  lakes,  may  be  preserved  in  the  Chinese  names  of 
the  Desert  of  Gobi :  Schamo,  or  "  Sea  of  Sand,"  and  Han-haiy  or  "  Dried-up 
Sea."  The  flowing  off  of  the  sea  is  supposed  to  have  been  sudden,  thus 
occasioning  a  tremendous  inundation  exceeding  all  the  other  floods  of 
history,  and  therefore  well  meriting  the  title  of  the  Deluge.  It  is 
identified  with  the  awful  flood  said  by  the  Chinese  historians  to  have 
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occurred  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Yao,  and  to  have  caused  great 
loss  of  life.  In  that  case  it  occurred  in  the  year  B.C.  2297.  This  ,date 
is  not  very  probable,  and  many  of  the  details  of  the  theory  may  be 
doubtful,  but  its  general  features  are  striking,  and  not  in  themselves 
improbable.  An  inundation,  produced  by  the  bursting  of  a  large  inland 
sea,  would  fit  in  much  better  with  the  language  of  the  Bible  about  the 
breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  than  the  mere  submergence 
of  the  country  round  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  by  the  overflow  of 
those  rivers.  If  the  date  of  the  sea  in  Central  Asia  can  be  shown  to 
have  fallen  in  historic  times  (and  our  author  thinks  that  his  own  observa- 
tions supply  some  such  evidence),  the  explanation  is  tempting.  The 
weight  of  tids  evidence,  however,  can  be  determined  only  by  specialists. 
The  way  in  which  the  Bible  account  of  the  Deluge  is  dealt  with  is 
extremely  unsatisfactory.  It  is  strained  to  mean  what  it  need  not  mean ; 
and  its  marvellous  purity,  grandeur,  and  instructiveness  are  unrecognized. 

A  Specimen   of   Cbitioal  Analysis. — The  new  edition  of   the 

Books  of  Samuel  in  Hebrew,  by  Professor  Budde  of  Strasburg,  in  the 

series  of  texts  coming  out  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Haupt, 

reminds  the  imaginative  reader  of  a  patchwork  quilt.    Not  fewer  tlmn 

eight  colours  are  made  use  of  to  indicate  the  sources  from  which  the 

unknown  compiler  has  drawn  his  materials.    The  effect  may  be  pretty 

to  the  eye,  but  it  is  bewildering  to  the  judgment.    A  good  specimen  of 

the  results  at  which  Professor  Budde  arrives  is  'famished  by  the  analysis 

of  the  chapters  which  relate  David's  introduction  to  Saul,  a  portion  of 

the  book  which  is  well  known  to  present  considerable  difficulties  to  the 

expositor  and  the  historian.    The  first  thirteen  verses  of  ch.  xvi.  are  printed 

in  dark  orange,  to  show  that  they  are  taken  from  a  popular  expansion  of 

tiie  book  made  about  b.c.  400.     This  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 

Midrash,  or  commentary  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  27.   The  remainder  of 

the  chapter,  printed  without  any  additional  colouring,  belongs  to  the  Judaic 

document,  the  main  body  of  which  was  compiled  before  B.c.  800,  with  one 

smaU  exception.    The  words  at  the  end  of  ver.  19,  '^  who  was  with  the 

sheep,"  have  been  inserted  &om  the  Midrash  referred  to  above.    The  first 

verses  of  ch.  xvii.  are  printed  in  dark  blue,  the  colour  marking  the  older 

strata  of  a  source  described  as  the  Ephraimitic  document,  the  bulk  of  which 

dates  from  before  B.c.  750.    Then,  in  vers.  12  and  13,  we  have  another 

bit  from  the  Midrash,  printed,  of  course,  in  dark  orange.    The  remainder, 

extending  from  ch.  xvii.  14  to  xviii.  4,  is  referred  to  the  Ephraimitic 

document,  but  with  one  curious  exception.     The  reader  is  puzzled  at  the 

b^inning  of  ver.  15  by  a  new  colour.     The  words  representing,  "Now 

David  went  to  and  fro  from  Saul,"  are  printed  in  purple.     What  does 

this  signify  ?     That  in  these  five  words  we  have  a  redactional  addition 

by  the  red[actor  of  JE,  working  about  B.c.  650.     So  in  this  part  of  the 

book   containing  only  about  two  chapters,  we  have  four  colours — dark 
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orange,  black,  dark  blue,  purple — representing  four  different  authorities 
in  four  ages.  These  diverse  matenids  were  worked  up  by  some  nameless 
compiler,  who  cannot  be  put  before  b.c.  440  to  400.  He  seems  to  hare 
lived  in  the  same  period  with  the  compiler  of  the  Hexateuch.  Is  not  this 
analysis  greatly  overdrawn  ?  Is  it  in  the  least  likely  that  we  can  track 
the  work  of  a  compiler,  writing  at  least  twenty-three  centuries  ago,  line 
by  line  and  word '  by  word  ?  Whilst  the  existence  of  more  than  one 
authority  for  these  chapters  may  be  conceded  as  probable,  it  is  surely 
like  a  reductio  ad  ahmrdum  to  pretend  to  know  what  the  author  or 
redactor  did  as  completely  as  if  we  had  been  looking  over  his  shoulder 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

The  Historicity  of  the  Lord's  Eesurrection. — A  lecture  on 
"Miracle  in  the  New  Testament,"  delivered  a  few  months  ago  in  Vienna, 
by  Professor  Feine,  includes  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  historical 
evidence  for  the  resurrection  of  Christ.    The  impossibility  of  fully  recon- 
ciling the  reports  in  the  Gospels  is  frankly  admitted ;  but  it  is  argued 
that  there  is  complete  agreement  (confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Paul) 
on  three  cardinal  points :  (1)  The  conviction  of  the  disciples  that  they 
had  seen  the  risen  Lord.   (2)  The  fact  that  the  grave  of  Jesus  was  empty. 
(3)  The  resurrection  on  the  third  day.    In  view  of  this  agreement,  the 
significance  of  the  variations  is  comparatively  small.    Professor  Feine 
has  doAe  well  to  repeat  the  weighty  words  of  Lessing  on  the  subject, 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  but  little  known  to  the  readers  of  this  genera- 
tion; and  he  has  justly  added  that  they  indicate  more  historical  sense 
than  is  displayed  by  many  a  critic  of  the  present  century.    The  hypo- 
theses of  theft,  of  firaud,  of  apparent  death,  are  regarded  as  now  out  of 
court.    The  vision«hypothesis  (whether  the  vision  is  considered  to  have 
been  subjective  or  objective)  is  shown  to  be  untenable.    In  reply  to  the 
question,  "What  became  of  the  body  of  Jesus  which  was  buried?"  it  is 
cautiously  suggested  that  we  may  have  a  hint  in  the  direction  of  the 
answer  in  the  words,  "  that  what  is  mortal  may  be  swallowed  up  of  life  " 
(2  Cor.  V.  4).    "It  may,  perhaps,  be  permissible  to  assume  that  Paul 
believed  also,  in  respect  of  the  resurrection-body  of  the  Lord,  that  the 
earthly  body  was  consumed,  swallowed  up  by  it."    Whilst,  however, 
regarding  historical  research  as  necessary,  the  professor  is  strongly  of 
opinion  that  it  does  not  speak  the  last  word  on  the  question  of  miracle. 
The  Christian's  belief  in  miracle  starts  neither  from  historical  inquiry 
nor  from  philosophical  exposition,  but  from  personal  acquaintance  with 
a  personal  God. 

Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament, — A  new  concordance  to 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  undoubtedly  a  desiderandum.  Bruder's 
is  virtually  based  entirely  on  the  Beceived  Text,  and,  though  somewhat 
extended  in  late  years,  still  exhibits  many  unestablished  readings,  and 
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&il8  when  used  with  many  modem  editions.  Its  cost,  too,  is  considerable, 
and  has  not  been  lowered  to  suit  modem  purses.  The  present  work  takes 
as  its  standard  the  revision  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  noting  the  variations  of 
Tischendorf  (viii.).  If  we  can  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  Westcott  and 
Hort's  text,  we  shall  find  here  a  complete  concordance  to  the  genuine 
wording  of  the  New  Testament.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
is  not  that  '*  practical  unanimity  "  among  scholars  in  this  matter  of  which 
the  editors  speak,  and  that  many  will  be  disappointed  when  they  discover 
no  traces  of  words  and  passages  with  which  they  have  been  familiar  all 
their  lives,  but  which  are  excluded  from  mention  in  this  work.  We  can 
fimcy  good  Dean  Burgon's  displeasure  at  such  omissions.  Some  new 
discovery,  or  some  gigantic  critic,  may  disturb  the  foundation  of  the 
Kevisers'  sentence,  and  compel  students  to  resort  once  more  to  discarded 
Brader.  The  forthcoming  work,  of  which  we  have  received  a  specimen 
page,  seems,  on  its  own  lines,  to  be  exceedingly  well-arranged  and 
executed.  In  words  of  most  common  occurrence,  merely  a  list  is  given  of 
the  places  where  they  are  found,  but  in  all  other  cases  the  references  are 
printed  at  some  length,  and  have  a  certain  grammatical  completeness. 
By  means  of  asterisks  and  obelisks  are  denoted  particular  words  which  do 
not  occur  in  the  Septuagint  or  in  classical  Greek,  and  small  numerals 
prefixed  call  attention  to  remarkable  usages  or  constmctions.  The 
editors,  Dr.  W.  F.  Moulton  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Geden,  may  be  congratulated 
on  having  achieved  a  most  useful  work,  for  which  scholars  will  be  grateful. 
Is  it  altogether  beyond  hope  that  some  enterprising  publisher  will  some 
day  be  found  to  put  forth  a  concordance  of  the  complete  Greek  Testament, 
not  confining  that  term  to  the  New  Testament,  but  comprising  the 
Septuagint  Version  as  well  ?  English  and  Latin  concordances  contain 
references  to  the  whole  Bible :  why  should  not  Greek  ones  do  the  same  ? 


CHRISTIAN    THOUGHT. 

■ 

COMPARATIVE  RELIGION  AND  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS} 

By  Kev.  Professor  Allan  Menzies,  D.D. 

It  has  been  felt,  ever  since  the  science  of  religion  began  to  be  studied, 
that  the  new  knowledge  of  the  non-Christian  faiths  now  opening  to  our 
eyes  must  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  theory  at  least,  if  not  also 
on  the  practice,  of  Christian  missions.  Before  this  science  made  its  voice 
heard,  the  theory  of  missions  was  very  simple  indeed.  It  was  believed,  as 
it  had  been  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Church  Fathers,  that  the  religions 
of  the  world  ought  to  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  false  and  the  true 
—the  latter  class  consisting  of  Christianity  alone,  with  its  preparation  in 
Judaism ;  while  the  former  embraced  all  the  rest.     If  all  the  religions 
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outside  of  Christianity  were,  as  Calvin  expressed  it,  nothing  but  a  "  huge 
welter  of  error,"  then  the  duty  of  the  Christian  worid  was  very  plain.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  appeals  for  missions  which  were  based  on  that 
conviction.  If  the  whole  world  outside  of  Christianity  was  lying  in  dark- 
ness and  error,  if  the  Christian  religion  alone  could  save,  while  the  votaries 
of  other  faiths  were  inevitably  doomed  to  perish,  then  indeed  the  case  was 
urgent.  Whenever  Christians  came  to  be  at  leisure,  to  some  extent,  from 
their  internal  strifes,  and  began  to  realize  how  they  alone  possessed  the 
medicine  for  want  of  which  all  the  millions  of  mankind  outside  the  Church 
were  perishing,  they  were  bound  by  every  obligation  they  acknowledged, 
either  to  God  or  man,  to  do  their  utmost  to  spread  the  remedy  and  to 
bring  to  every  child  of  Adam,  with  what  speed  they  might,  the  knowledge 
of  the  one  and  sole  salvation. 

The  science  of  religion,  of  which  every  one  is  now  coming  to  know 
something,  disturbs  this  simple  theory,  into  the  working  out  of  which  such 
noble  earnestness  and  such  heroic  labours  have  been  poured.  It  does  so, 
to  put  the  matter  briefly,  by  showing  us  that  the  religions  outside  of 
Christianity  are  not  false,  but  are  all,  in  their  place  and  in  their  measure, 
true.  They  are  all  seen  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  root  in  human 
nature.  The  infinite  variety  and  inconsistency  which  we  see  in  them  when 
we  consider  them  en  masse,  turn  out,  when  we  consider  them  in  detail,  to 
be  due,  not  to  an  original  falsity  in  them,  but  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
original  religious  motive  has  been  modified  by  the  infinite  diversity  of 
circumstance  and  history  in  which  men  have  been  placed.  Each  religion 
corresponds  accurately  to  the  character  of  the  people  who  follow  it,  and  to 
the  position  and  the  fortunes  they  have  had.  All  men  in  all  ages  and  in 
aU  parts  of  the  world  have  sought  to  carry  on  intercourse  with  higher 
beings ;  human  nature  imposes  this  effort  on  all  races  of  men.  But  they 
have  carried  it  on  as  their  national  character  suggested,  and  with  the 
resources  they  possessed  in  each  case,  since  they  had  no  others.  The 
Greeks  found  religious  nourishment  in  representing  the  gods  as  fair  men 
and  women ;  tl\e  Latins,  in  maintaining  puhctiUously  a  system  of  worship 
which  they  did  not  understand ;  the  Germans,  in  practising  exciting  rites ; 
the  Chinese,  in  the  observance  of  filial  piety  and  of  stiff  propriety ;  the 
Hindus,  in  mystic  contemplation  and  asceticism.  And  each  religion,  not 
only  the  great  ones,  but  each  also  of  the  numberless  cults  of  savages  and 
barbarians,  is  a  part  of  the  civilization  of  the  people  practising  it,  which 
has  grown  with  the  growth  of  that  people  and  suffered  in  its  reverses, 
which  is  entwined  in  its  nature  and  fits  it  as  no  other  religion  could.  The 
religion  of  each  people  is  inextricably  connected  with  its  character,  corre- 
sponds to  the  stage  of  civilization  to  which  the  people  has  attained  or  lags 
a  Uttle  behind  it,  and  is  the  sacred  vessel  containing  the  most  prized 
memories  of  the  people's  past,  the  ideals  it  cherishes  in  the  present,  and 
its  hopes  for  the  future.  Thus,  though  some  religions  are  no  doubt  better 
than  others,  since  some  nations  have  richer  characters  than  others,  or  have 
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met  with  more  stimulating  inflnences,  or  have  had  a  happier  history,  yet 
each  religion  is  good  tod  natural  in  its  own  place.  No  two  nations  could 
possibly  exchange  religions ;  no  nation  can  part  with  its  religion  without 
destroying  its  mental  continuity  and  cutting  itself  off  in  a  fatal  way  from 
the  sources  of  its  strength.  The  religions  of  the  world  cannot,  then,  be 
spoken  of  as  being,  with  one  exception,  false.  Not  to  speak  of  those 
worships  which  are  evidently  debasements  and  effete  remainders  of  greater 
worships  formerly  existing  in  their  place  (and  this  description  applies  to 
a  great  part  of  the  beliefs  of  savages),  we  may  say  that  the  religions  of 
the  world  appear,  when  studied  as  they  now  are,  to  be  not  false,  but  true. 
Each  of  them  represents  the  ideals  of  the  race  practising  it,  and  the  effort 
made  by  that  race  in  the  way  which  was  natural  to  it,  to  connect  itself 
with  the  ideal  world.  The  religions  of  the  world,  therefore,  are  not  to  be 
hastily  condemned.  The  attitude  science  bids  us  take  up  with  reference 
to  them  is  that:  which  Spinoza  described  as  the  attitude  the  wise  man 
should  take  up  towards  the  various  human  beings  he  encounters  in  the 
world — Non  odisse,  nan  ridere^  non  timere,  sed  inteUigere.  They  have  a 
right  to  their  existence,  and  our  first  duty  towards  them  is  to  understand 
them. 

Now,  if  we  agree  to  all  this,  and  hold  that  the  educated  person  and 
the  true  Christian  who  has  this  insight,  is  bound  to  regard  the  religions  of 
the  heathen  world,  not  with  condenmation,  but  as  far  as  possible  with 
sympathy,  then  it  is  a  matter  which  calls  for  explanation  that  Christians 
send  missionaries  to  peoples  of  other  faiths,  to  try  to  draw  these  nations 
away  from  the  religions  which  have  been  so  intimate  a  part  of  all  their 
growth  and  history,  and  ultimately,  for  this  must  presumably  be  the 
ultimate  end,  to  subvert  these  religions  altogether.  We  can  no  longer  do 
this  on  the  old  ground  that  the  heathen  reUgions  are  nothing  but  error, 
and  that  those  who  live  and  die  in  them  must  perish  everlastingly.  It  is 
twenty-three  years  since  Dean  Stanley  declared  in  Westminster  Abbey, that 
the  belief  that  all  the  heathens  are  everlastingly  lost  was  extinct  That 
statement,  though  it  no  doubt  corresponds  with  the  belief  of  the  apostles 
and  first  Christians,  is,  if  not  quite  extinct,  yet  rarely  heard.  Failing 
anch  a  belief,  and  recognizing  that  the  heathen  religions  are  relatively 
true,  and  that  each  of  them  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  life  of  its  votaries, 
on  what  grounds  do  we  still  send  missionaries  to  the  heathens  ? 

It  is  for  our  own  sake  that  I  propose  this  question — ^for  the  sake  of 
our  intellectual  consistency  as  at  once  students  of  the  science  of  religion 
in  the  forms  it  now  assumes,  and  members  of  a  missionary  society.  Were 
I  speaking  from  practical  knowledge  of  any  part  of  the  mission  field,  or 
firom  the  point  of  view  of  the  working  missionary,  no  doubt  the  question 
would  appear  to  some  extent  irrelevant.  What  I  feel  at  present  is  the 
need  for  those  who  stay  at  home  and  encourage  missionary  effort  abroad, 
to  have  a  true  theory  of  their  action.  They  are  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  the  agents  they  send  out,  and  if  they  go  on  sending  missions  to  those 
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for  whose  religions  there  is  so  much  to  be  said,  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  be  able  to  justify  themselyes  for  doing  so.  'My  remarks  will  fall 
into  two  parts.  I  shall  try  to  showifirst  that  comparative  religion  does  not 
condemn  the  efforts  Christians  feel  themselves  bound  to  make  to  bring- 
about  the  universal  diffusion  of  their  religion ;  and  secondly,  that  our 
science  suggests  certain  conditions  which  Christians  ought  to  keep  in 
view  in  making  these  eflforts. 

I.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  impulse  which  is  felt,  wherever 
the  Christian  religion  is  truly  alive,  to  seek  its  extension  to  those  who  are 
to  a  less  degree  or  not  at  all,  subject  to  its  influence.  The  statement  that 
those  who  have  not  known  Christ  must  perish,  is  a  coarse  way  of  putting 
the  fact,  which  is  familiar  to  all  Christians,  that  Christ  can  do  for  men 
what  we  are  sure  that  no  other  messenger  sent  to  the  world  by  God  can 
do.  And  the  statement  that  Christ  Himself  bade  His  apostles  carry  the 
tidings  of  Him  to  the  whole  creation,  may  be  regarded  as  the  external 
expression  of  the  profound  inner  truth  that  the  religion  of  love  causes 
us  to  take  an  interest  in  all  our  fellow-men  for  their  own  sake,  and 
to  desire  that  they  should  all  know  that  secret,  the  possession  of  which 
alone  raises  human  life  to  its  full  dignity  and  freedom  and  power.  To 
know  Christ  in  a  living  way  as  He  prayed  and  laboured,  as  He  loved  and 
helped  His  brethren, — this  for  us  is  to  know  God,  a  Gt>d  who  lays  upon  ns 
just  and  holy  laws,  and  who  yet  is  full  of  compassion  for  us  and  is  daily 
helping  us  and  making  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  us.  This 
knowledge  is  so  paramount,  so  incomparable  to  us,  that  we  feel  we  could 
not  face  the  duties  and  trials  of  life  without  it.  But  at  the  same  time,  it 
makes  the  same  love  stir  in  our  breasts  towards  others  as  that  with  which 
God  has  loved  us ;  and  these  two  things  working  together  in  our  minds — 
the  love  God  bears  to  us  and  the  love  He  has  caused  us  to  feel  towards 
other  men — ^necessarily  produce  in  us  the  missionary  impulse.  Even  if  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  heathen  are  all  perishing,  and  even  if  we  do  not 
quote  in  connexion  with  the  matter  any  direct  command  of  Christ,  but  act 
on  a  free  inward  impulse  of  our  own,  we  feel  missionary  enterprise  to  be  a 
necessary  feature  of  our  po3ition  as  Christians.  Whether  we  know  much 
or  little  about  the  religions  of  heathendom,  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  on 
which  no  choice  is  left  us,  that  we  should  send  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
to  those  who  do  not  yet  possess  it.  This  is  a  duty  which  arises  directly 
out  of  our  Christian  experience ;  no  one  who  knows  God  as  the  loving 
Father  of  Jesus  Christ  can  shake  off  that  duty.  While  we  continne 
Christians,  comparative  theology  can  do  nothing  to  alter  this  conviction. 

The  assurance  we  thus  reach  by  our  own  inner  spiritual  experience, 
that  we  ought  to  do  what  we  can  for  the  diffusion  of  our  religion,  is 
supported  by  observation  of  the  character  of  our  religion  and  of  the  effects 
it  is  fitted  to  produce  where  it  is  received.  Before  we  go  on  to  compare 
it  with,  other  religions,  and  to  show  that  they  find  in  it  their  natural 
consummation,  we  may  ask — What  is  Christianity,  and  how  does  it  act  on 
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men  and  on  society  ?  is  it  desirable,  from  this  point  of  view,  that  it  should 
spread?  And  here  we  at  once  notice  certain  features  in  Christianity 
which  mark  it  out  as  fitted,  if  any  one  religion  is  fitted,  to  prevail  over 
other  faiths,  and  to  become  the  sole  religion  of  mankind.  We  speak  of 
Christianity,  of  course,  not  as  it  is  worked  out  in  any  of  its  existing 
forms.  These  are  all  defective ;  but  our  ideals  of  what  it  must  be  and 
our  conviction  and  determination  that  it  must  yet  come  to  correspond 
with  these  ideals, — ^these  also  are  a  part  of  Christianity.  We  feel  it,  then, 
to  be  a  religion  in  which  the  endeavour  after  goodness  and  righteousnesa 
is  dominant  There  is  no  salvation  in  it  apart  from  the  constant  effort  to 
be  good,  and  to  do  all  the  good  we  can.  The  Christian  salvation  consists. 
in  intercourse  with  a  God  who  is  supremely  good  and  holy,  and  who 
desires  goodness  and  holiness  in  us  to  such  an  extent,  that  whenever  we 
are  not  seeking  His  kingdom  and  righteousness,  we  cut  ourselves  off  from 
Him.  God,  we  feel,  has  no  other  desire  for  us  than  that  we  should  be 
brought  to  the  full  enjoyment  and  the  constant  exercise  of  the  highest 
goodness  of  which  we  are  capable ;  and  He  is  able  and  willing  to  help 
and  encourage  us  in  our  endeavours  to  tread  the  narrow  path.  To  convert 
men  to  Christianity,  then,  if  that  is  done  in  the  right  way,  is  not  to  subject 
them  to  a  conventional  law  or  to  a  Church  having  selfish  objects  of  her 
own,  nor  is  it  to  start  them  in  a  method  of  procuring  selfish  benefits 
and  enjoyments  for  themselves.  It  is  to  win  them  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  highest  goodness  they  can  think  of,  and  to  guarantee  to  them  in  that 
pursuit,  the  highest  aids. 

Our  religion,  that  is  to  say,  is  a  religion  of  freedom  and  of  self- 
respect  ;  it  is  one  in  which  the  moral  good  of  the  individual  stands  above 
all  other  ends,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  best  energies  of  human  nature 
are  set  to  work  and  fresh  springs  of  moral  force  unsealed.  It  is  not  denied 
by  any  whom  we  need  here  consider  that  Christianity  has  tended,  on  the 
whole,  towards  the  emancipation  of  men.  We  may  be  certain  that  when  it 
18  better  understood  and  is  presented  in  its  simplest  and  most  natural 
form  as  being,  whatever  more  it  be,  a  union  of  man  through  Jesus  Christ 
with  the  holy  and  living  God,  it  will  show  that  virtue  still  more  strik- 
ingly. The  abolition  of  the  outward  institution  of  slavery,  which  Chris- 
tianity has  brought  about,  will  prove  to  be  symbolic  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  human  mind  wherever  Christianity  prevails,  and  of  the  gradual 
removal  of  arrangements  which  keep  men  down  as  the  mere  instruments 
of  others,  or  as  undistinguished  and  unvalued  units  of  a  crowd.  By  the* 
importance  it  attaches  to  each  individual,  because  he  is  dear  to  God,  and 
by  the  encouragement  it  extends  to  each  freely  to  develop  his  nature 
and  his  powers,  Christianity  will  yet  farther  enlarge  human  liberty,  and 
will  increase  the  number  of  those  who  of  their  own  free  motion  are 
applying  themselves  to  seek  after  what  is  best  both  for  themselves  and 
for  their  fellows. 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  we  have  convinced  ourselves  that  to  be  true 
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to  our  own  experience  as  Christians  who  have  found  the  secret  of  happy 
and  successful  living,  we  must  strive  to  communicate  that  secret  to  others. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  convinced  ourselves  that  it  must  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  world  that  Christianity  should  spread  in  ilb,  since  its  spread 
means  the  increase  of  human  freedom,  human  happiness,  and  human 
power.  And  now  we  remember  that  to  spread  Christianity  is  to  weaken 
and  extinguish  other  religions  which  have  also  been  good  in  their  own 
place  and  among  their  own  peoples ;  and  we  turn  to  comparative  religion 
to  see  whether  science  justifies  us  in  our  desire  to  make  our  religion 
supreme  over  all  others.  Does  science  pronounce  Christianity  to  be  fitted 
for  such  a  position  of  supremacy  ? 

This  question  may  confidently  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Science  declares  that  religion  is  in  proportion  to  civilization,  and  that 
the  deepest  and  strongest  religion  is  to  be  found  where  civilization  reaches 
its  highest  advancement.  Now,  Christianity  is  the  religious  side  of  a 
civilization  which  is  richer  and  more  many-sided  and  afiects  the  whole 
population  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  civilization  ever  did  before.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  presumed  to  be  the  highest  religion,  and  to  form  the 
last  stage  of  the  long  growth  of  the  world's  faith.  In  Christianity,  if  the 
principles  still  hold  true  in  the  highest  stage,  which  have  been  observed 
to  have  force  at  lower  stages,  religion  should  be  deeper,  purer,  more  moral, 
than  at  any  earlier  stage,  and  should  pervade  with  its  influence,  to  a  higher 
degree  than  ever  before,  the  whole  of  man's  life  and  thought.  How  far 
it  still  may  be  from  having  reached  its  best,  we  cannot  tell ;  that  there 
is  great  room  for  improvement,  every  man  who  thinks,  is  well  aware.  But 
what  is  certain  is,  that  the  various  developments  which  form  part  of  the 
one  great  development  of  religion,  all  converge  and  reach  their  last  stage, 
490  far  as  we  can  see,  in  Christianity,  so  that  its  claim  to  be  considered 
the  ultimate  religion  is,  in  manifold  ways,  confirmed.  We  can  notice  only 
a  few  of  those  lines  of  growth  which  issue  at  last  in  Christianity. 

There  is  growth  in  religion  in  respect  of  the  object  which  is 
worshipped.  This  is  the  main  development  traced  in  Professor  Caird*s 
EvoltUion  of  Religion.  At  first  men  worshipped  what  was  outside  them- 
selves—objects of  nature,  great  or  small,  the  sun,  the  fountain,  the  animal, 
or  whatever  it  was  in  which  he  believed  that  power  to  reside  which  he  was 
seeking.  When  art  awoke,  then  images  of  God  were  made,  and  with  the 
^owth  of  art  man  came  to  worship  the  beautiful  human  form,  highest  of 
all  the  subjects  of  art,  and  thus  he  came  in  time  to  know  that  the  gods, 
though  still  outside  himself,  were  human.  Then  the  time  came  when  man 
felt  that  there  was  that  within  himself  which  had  authority  for  him  at  least 
<equal  to  any  that  could  be  exercised  by  any  outward  power :  the  god  out- 
side grew  pale,  man's  eye  was  turned  within.  A  one-sided  and  defective 
religion  this  latter  was,  as  well  as  the  former.  But  in  Christianity  the 
Ood  outside  man,  who  controls  the  movements  of  all  things,  and  the  God 
who  is  present  to  man's  mind,  came  together.    The  God  who  made  heaven 
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and  earth  is  to  the  Christian  the  same  Being  as  He  who  is  present  to 
each  man  in  his  closet ;  the  God  of  love,  to  whom  the  heart  rises  through 
Jesus  Christ,  holds  the  reins  of  goyemment,  and  guides  all  things  with 
a  view  to  the  welfare  of  His  human  children.  Beyond  this  view  of  the 
Deity  as  the  Almighty  Father  of  mankind,  there  is  no  further  advance  to 
be  made ;  and  Jesus  Christ,  by  revealing  God  in  this  way,  has  done  that 
which  can  never  be  done  again  in  human  history,  and  has  attained  a 
unique  position  in  the  religion  of  mankind,  which  He  must  always  continue 
to  occupy,  and  which  makes  Him,  to  say  no  more,  a  Personage  most 
deeply  interesting  to  all  men. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  the  most  important  development  of  religion,  in 
which  man  has  risen  from  the  external  object  of  worship  to  adore  the 
spiritual  God,  who  rules  the  universe,  but  finds  His  principal  manifes- 
tation in  the  mind  and  conscience  of  man.  Many  other  lines  of  evolution, 
however,  may  be  traced,  in  each  of  which  the  ultimate  stage  seems  to  be 
reached  in  Christianity.  We  may  trace  the  progress  from  the  many  gods 
worshipped  by  early  man,  who  added  the  new  god  to  the  old  one,  the 
god  of  one  district  to  that  of  another,  the  god  of  the  foreigner  to  his  own. 
Though  he  worshipped  many  beings,  there  was  a  law  in  his  mind  which 
bade  him  worship  only  One; 'and,  indeed,  only  one  Supreme  Being  could 
possibly  stand  at  a  time  in  the  temple  of  his  mind.  Thus,  though  he 
appears  to  have  worshipped  many  beings  indiscriminately,  in  reality  he 
exalted  now  one  and  now  another  god  above  the  rest.  From  this  stage 
of  henotheism,  as  it  is  called,  advance  was  made  to  monotheism — to  the 
permanent  and  stable  rule  of  one  God  only,  who  will  have  none  other 
worshipped  beside  Himself.  But  monotheism,  on  the.  one  hand,  grew 
hard  till  the  one  God  had  too  little  sympathy  with  men,  and  they  had 
recourse  to  a  host  of  minor  beings ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  grew  vague, 
God  not  being  sufficiently  distinguished  from  His  works,  and  evaporated 
in  pantheism,  which  leaves  the  life  without  guidance  and  the  conscience 
cold.  Thus,  in  both  cases  alike,  monotheism  ceased  to  retain  a  hold  of 
man's  whole  nature.  But  the  Christian  worship  of  one  God  escapes  from 
both  these  dangers.  The  God  of  the  Christian  rules  without  a  rival,  and 
yet  He  is  real,  personal,  and  human.  He  has  in  His  nature  such  rich  life 
and  movement  that  He  is  not  too  far  away  from  us,  and  His  rule  over  the 
whole  does  not  prevent  His  caring  for  the  individual.  He  is  a  Father 
with  an  eternal  Son,  and  it  is  through  the  exercise  of  the  purest  human 
affections  that  the  soul  rises  to  lay  hold  on  Him. 

Again,  we  may  trace  the  history  of  worship  from  the  rude,  common 
ipeals  of  savages  and  the  exciting  and  cruel  rites  of  barbarism,  through 
the  stately  ceremonials  of  the  great  sacerdotal  systems,  the  self-abnega- 
tions and  mutilations  of  ascetics,  the  ecstasies  of  mystics,  to  the  broad 
and  simple  ideas  so  familiar  to  ourselves,  that  the  sacrifice  God  would 
have  fro]!ti  man  is  not  anything  that  lies  outside  man's  own  person,  but 
is  the  ofiering  of  the  man  himself,  a  living  and  reasonable  service.     In 
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this  view  each  man  becomes  a  priest  to  God,  and,  standing  before  Grod 
as  a  priest,  continually  carries  his  living  sacrifice  into  all  his  activities, 
and  continues  it  during  his  whole  lifetime.  Where  this  idea  of  sacrifice 
is  attained,  all  magic  disappears  out  of  worship ;  the  religious  acts  of  the 
Christian  congregation  are  symbolic  representations,  instinct  with  the 
•exercise  of  thought,  and  not  without  a  constant  striving  after  Divine 
truth  and  beauty,  of  that  service  which  each  individual  is  daily  offering  to 
God,  and  which  the  Christian  community  is  helping  its  members  to  off^. 

Or  we  might  trace  the  relation  between  religion  and  morality.  In 
early  stages  religious  duties  are  not  essentially  moral.  Things  are  done 
in  connexion  with  religion,  not  because  they  are  right  in  themselves,  nor 
because  they  aie  reasonable  and  fitting — far,  indeed,  are  they  in  many 
cases  from  being  so — nor  because  they  will  do  any  one  any  good,  but 
simply  because  tradition  requires  them.  The  favour  of  the  Deity  depends 
on  their  being  correctly  done  in  a  particular  way,  and  no  one  can  tell 
why.  In  this  state  of  matters,  virtue  consists,  not  in  following  one's  ideal, 
nor  in  living  according  to  reason,  but  in  practising  artificial  duties,  in 
doing  things  which  are  customary,  in  bowing  down  to  things  and  persons 
not  in  themselves  venerable,  in  believing  things  which  are  in  themselves 
incredible.  Good  and  evil  are  alike  conventional  and  artificial,  and  it 
is  dangerous  to  follow  even  the  most  generous  impulses.  A  step  removed 
from  this  moral  system  is  that,  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  history, 
of  a  double  morality — a  higher  for  the  religious  person,  who  is  thus 
exalted  above  nature,  and  a  lower  for  the  layman,  who  is  thus  discouraged 
and  depressed,  since  the  highest  goodness  is  quite  out  of  his  reach.  But 
in  Christianity,  rightly  understood,  religion  and  morality  cover  the  same 
ground,  and  are  the  same  for  all.  No  religious  duties  are  required  which 
do  not  bear  on  the  task  of  being  good,  and  there  is  no  sphere  of  goodness 
which  lies  outside  the  ken  of  religion ;  God  is  present  in  every  part  of 
life,  and  all  our  duties,  of  whatever  sort,  are  done  for  Him. 

In  all  these  cases  it  may  be  claimed  for  Christianity  that,  in  its 
highest  form,  it  is  not  an  artificial  system,  but  answers  to  the  best  ideas 
men  have  been  able  to  form  of  what  religion  ought  to  be,  and  of  -the 
services  it  ought  to  render  to  the  individual  and  to  society.  Christianity 
corresponds  to  the  idea  of  religion ;  it  is,  as  Hegel  expressed  it,  religion 
itself  made  manifest  WTien,  therefore,  we  offer  it  to  races  of  men  who 
have  not  yet  accepted  it,  we  are  not  asking  them  to  exchange  one  imperfect 
form  of  religion  for  another — an  exchange  humiliating  for  them,  and  such 
as  no  good  man  could  ask  them  to  submit  to ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
asking  those  who  are  somewhere  far  behind  us  on  the  road  of  the  religious 
development  of  the  world,  to  come  up  to  us  who  stand  in  the  front  of  that 
development,  and  to  accept  the  highest  religion  that  man  has  attained. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Christianity  is  a  religion  for  advanced  European 
races,  and  that  it  is,  perhaps,  not  fitted  for  the  adoption  of  other  races. 
Christianity  is,  in  its  essence,  such  a  simple  thing  that  nationality  forms 
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no  bar  to  its  acceptance.    It  has  proved  in  the  past  that  it  is  neither 

Jewish  nor  Greek,  neither  Oriental  nor  Western^  but  that  it  is  capable 

of  being  the  religion  of  the  most  diverse  races  of  men,  and  of  men  in 

all  stages  of  civilization.     It  is  not  national,  but  human ;  iio  artificial 

definitions  or  restrictions  are  essential  to  it.     Whoever  can  understand 

the  life  of  Jesus,  a  human  life  full  of  God,  and  capable  of  lifting  up  to 

God  all  who  come  in  contact  with  it,  knows  enough  to  be  a  Christian. 

This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  Christianity-  is  a  universal 

religion.     Its  simplicity  makes  it  universal.     It  is  like  bread ;  all  can  be 

nourished  by  it.     It  is  like  sunshine ;  all  can  rejoice  in  it. 

Our  conclusion  is,  therefore,  in  this  part  of  our  subject,  that  com- 
parative religion  does  not  discountenance  Christian  missions,  but  rather 
regards  them  as  the  natural  and  logical  outcome  of  the  past  religious 
history  of  the  world.  Similar  claims  are  made,  it  is  true,  for  Buddhism 
and  for  Mohammedanism ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose 
to  discuss  these  claims.  The  science  which  teaches  us  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  world's  religion  teaches  us  that  it  must  be  right  to  offer 
to  eJl  men  the  religion  which  we  know  to  be  the  highest,  and  after  which 
all  nations  have  imconsciously  aspired. 

U.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scientific  study  of  religions  suggests  certain 
considerations  as  to  the  method  to  be  followed  in  the  conduct  of  missions, 
and  as  to  the  aim  which  should  be  kept  immediately  in  view.  We  shall 
mention  only  two  of  these. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  learn  from  that  study  that  religion  is  a 
national  thing,  and  is  always  closely  interwoven  with  national  character 
and  national  history,  so  that  no  nation  can  possibly  exchange  its  religion 
for  another  on  a  sudden.  Any  change  of  the  kind  must  be  gradual,  and  ' 
must  take  place  in  accordance  with  national  sentiment.  It  has  been 
questioned,  indeed,  whether  any  nation  ever  really  changes  its  religion. 
Where  such  changes  appear  to  have  taken  place,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Northern  peoples  of  Europe  in  the  early  Christian  centuries,  it  is  contended 
that  the  change  was  one  rather  of  names  than  of  substance.  New  gods 
were  adopted,  and  Christian  saints  took  the  place  of  heathen  heroes  and 
wizards,  but  the  sacred  places  and  times  remained  as  before,  and  so  also 
did  many  sacred  usages.  In  proof  of  this,  we  are  bidden  to  consider  how 
widely  different  a  thing  Christianity  became  in  different  nations  adopting 
it  The  religion  practised  north  of  the  Alps  and  that  practised  south  of 
the  Alps  are  both  called  Christianity ;  but  the  two  can  scarcely  be  called 
one  religion,  so  widely  do  they  differ  in  sentiment  and  in  practice,  and 
so  difiScult  is  it  to  specify  the  element  which  is  common  to  the  two.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  old  religion  of  Itedy  and  the  old  religion  of  the 
Teutons  still  survive  in  the  two  countries,  though  both  have  assumed  the 
name  of  Christianity.  We  need  not  go  so  far  as  this.  But  we  shall  be 
on  safe  ground  if  we  adopt  from  these  examples  the  great  principle  that 
in  every  change  of  religion  as  much  as  possible  is  carried  forward  from 
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the  old  faith  to  the  new.  Sentiments^  practices,  associations,  sacied 
places  and  times,  are  not  obliterated  when  a  nation  begins  to  address  a 
god  with  a  new  name.  Some  of  these  may  pass  over  into  new  forms,  but 
in  the  new  vessels  the  old  wine  still  lives. 

This  is  a  fact  of  which  Christians,  in  their  missionary  zeal,  must  take 
account,  and  for  which  they  ought  to  make  generous  allowance.    It  cannot 
be  our  aim,  in  our  attempts  to  win  converts  for  Christ,  to  destroy  the 
sentiment  of  patriotism  in  their  breast,  or  to  compel  them  to  think  that 
they  have  been  conquered  in  soul  as  well  as  outwardly  by  a  power  across 
the  sea.    We  cannot  wish  to  make  them  break  absolutely  with  the  history 
and  the  traditions  of  the  land  of  which  they   are,  and  are  still   to 
remain,  citizens.      Poor   and  weak  and   ineffective  for  the  spread   of 
Christianity  must  be  the  fruits  of  such  a  policy.     Mean-spirited  creatures 
must  be  the  converts  of  a  mission  which  aims  at  such  conquests.     It 
should  be  our  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  to  represent  Christ  as  in  sympathy 
with  the  nation  which  we  seek  to  win  for  Him,  as  knowing  its  history 
and  its  ideas  and  feelings,  and  encouraging  whatever  in  all  these  can  be 
encouraged  to  grow  up  into  higher  forms.     In  a  word,  the  point  to  which 
this  tends  is  that  we  ought  to  aim  at  converting,  not  individuals  only, 
but  the  nation ;  we  should  not  be  impatient  for  individual  conversions, 
but  should  wait  patiently  to  see  the  nation,  perhaps  only  very  gradually, 
perhaps,  at  first,  only  in  very  small  matters,  yield  to  Christian  ideas.    Is 
not  this  in  accordance  with  the  words  of  the  Saviour  ?    "  Go  ye,"  He  said, 
'^  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations :  "  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  is  to  be 
addressed  and  challenged ;  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  is  to  be  made  Christian. 
And  the  practical  bearing  of  this  is  that  we  must  aim  at  a  national,  and 
not  an  exotic,  Christianity  in  the  countries  we  seek  to  win.    It  must  be 
our  desire  to  see  a  native  Church  spring  up  and  develop  itself  freely  in 
accordance  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  nation.    We  must 
forbear  attempting  to  plant  a  Christianity  which,  from  the  rigidity  of 
its  forms  or  from  too  great  elaboration  in  its  doctrine  is  likely  to  prove 
incapable  of  acting  as  the  germ  of  a  national  movement    The  Christi- 
anity we  plant  in  foreign  lands  should  be  of  the  simplest,  of  the  most 
purely  human  type.    It  is  not  our  part  to  rear  a  structure,  but  to  sow  a 
seed ;  it  is  a  germ,  not  an  organism,  for  which  we  are  responsible.     If 
Christianity  has  in  it  such  life  and  vigour  as  we  believe  it  has,  the  germ 
will  not  fail  to  grow,  and  the  structure,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
particular  race  in  question,  to  make  its  appearance  in  due  time.    This 
great  principle  has  been  recognized  by  many  of  the  greatest  missionaries  ; 
the  working  out  of  it  in  detail  is  a  matter  on  which  we  cannot  now  enter. 

2.  If  comparative  religion  teaches  any  one  lesson  with  clearness  and 
emphasis,  it  is  that  religion  always  keeps  step  with  civilization.  There 
cannot  be  a  lofty  religion  where  men  are  sunk  in  outward  hardships,  in 
such  a  struggle  for  existence  as  savages  generally  are  engaged  in,  or  in 
overwork,  or  in  slavery.     The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  many,  but  we 
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so  instinctively  recognize  them  as  exceptions  that  they  prove  the  rule 
abundantly.  Bad  government,  poverty,  ignorance,  the  prevalence  of 
ancient  errors,  brutish  arrangements  and  habits  of  life,  and  whatever  other 
agencies  depress  men  and  obscure  their  thoughts, — all  these  are  the 
enemies  of  pure  religion.  Even  Christianity,  as  the  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  both  in  town  and  country,  in  our  own  land  are  well  aware,  can 
make  no  head  where  these  prevail,  but  is  obliged  to  press  for  their 
removal,  and  in  a  measure  to  wait  until  they  are  removed.  In  every 
land,  therefore,  the  preaching  of  Christ  has  to  be  accompanied  by  efforts 
not  aimed  directly  at  conversion,  but  at  the  bettering  of  the  lot  of  the 
people,  and  at  getting  them  transferred  from  a  state  of  depression  and 
irritation  to  a  state  of  freedom  and  ease.  On  the  success  of  these  efforts, 
as  well  as  on  direct  preaching,  does  the  extension  of  Christianity  depend. 
In  many  cases  these  efforts  might  seem  to  lie  outside  the  province 
of  the  Christian  missionary.  But  many  great  missionaries  have  felt  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  befriend  the  people  they  were  sent  to  evangelize,  in 
every  possible  way.  The  London  Missionary  Society  always  recognized 
that,  in  sending  the  gospel  to  peoples  of  low  civilization,  it  was  necessary 
to  send  not  only  the  word,  but  the  arts  and  arrangements  of  Christian 
life,  so  that  the  savages  might  not  only  hear  Christ's  gospel,  but  be 
tramed  practically  in  His  ways.  The  mission  sent  to  a  South  Sea  island 
consisted  of  a  complete  Christian  village.  The  minister  was  at  the  head, 
bat  his  wife  went  with  him,  so  that  the  islanders  saw  the  family  as 
Christianity  has  made  it ;  and  besides  the  minister  and  his  wife,  went  the 
doctor,  the  teacher,  and,  further,  a  representative  of  each  of  the  principal 
indnstries,  a  joiner,  a  smith,  a  tailor,  and  so  on.  The  heathen  were  to  see 
ail  that  Christianity  has  made  of  human  life :  they  were  to  learn  a  better 
social  arrangement ;  they  were,  to  receive  education ;  they  were  to  wear 
clothes;  they  were  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  Europe;  in 
these  ways  they  were  to  be  lifted  up  to  a  higher  level  of  human  life.  In: 
the  new  outlook  they  thus  received  into  higher  possibilities,  they  would 
be  disposed  to  think  that  a  better  religion  also  should  be  adopted  than 
that  associated  with  their  former  habits.  The  same  principle,  that  to 
Christianize  we  must  civilize,  is  practically  followed  in  every  part  of  the 
mission  field,  though  in  some  more  thoroughly  and  consistently  than  in 
others.  Missions  to  backward  races,  as  in  South  Africa  and  in  Melanesia, 
are  of  an  industrial  character ;  missions  to  countries  of  old  civilization,  such 
as  India  and  China,  are  partly  educational  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
fanatical  outcry  for  the  pure  gospel  alone,  and  for  more  conversions,  will 
be  allowed  to  lead,  to  any  reversal  of  this  policy.  Conversions  of  indivi- 
duals are  of  slight  value  except  as  symptoms  of  the  impression  made  on 
the  general  mind  of  the  people  addressed.  It  is  the  nation  we  aim  at 
converting,  and  we  can  well  afford  to  wait,  though  there  are  very  few 
conversions,  if  the  mind  of  the  nation  is  being  educated  and  placed  in 
a  position  to  judge  truly,  when  the  time  comes,  on  the  question  of  religion. 
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What  the  Spirit  of  Christ  bids  us  seek  to  do  for  India,  to  take  that  great 
example,  isr  not  to  insist  that  Hindus  shall  at  once  accept  baptism,  but  to 
aid  the  mind  of  India  to  attain  to  a  position  of  freedom ;  so  that,  released 
from  the  ancient  superstitions  of  his  land,  and  trained  to  compare  and 
judge  for  himself,  the  Hindu  may,  when  the  hour  comes,  see  with  his  own 
eyes  what  is  true  and  what  is  false  in  various  religions,  and  desire  to 
have  a  true  religion  of  his  own.  This,  Christian  feeling,  as  well  as  every 
scientific  consideration,  tells  us  is  what  we  ought  to  do  for  India ;  even 
though  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  direct  way  to  bring  the  Hindu  to  the 
gospel,  yet,  if  we  have  faith  in  our  o?m  religion,  we  must  be  sure  that 
it  is  the  only  satisfactory  and  only  certain  way  to  bring  him  to  it  in 
the  end. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah  the  Jewish  nation  is  addressed  as  Grod's 
missionary  to  the  world.  "  Thou  shalt  call  a  nation  which  thou  knewest 
not :  "  so  the  chosen  people  is  addressed ;  "  and  nations  which  knew  not 
thee  shaU  run  unto  thee,  because  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  for  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel,  for  He  hath  glorified  thee."  It  is  still  true  that 
the  nation  is  God's  missionary  to  other  nations.  The  permanent  spread 
of  a  religion  on  a  large  scale — let  us  take  this  as  our  last  lesson  from 
the  science  of  religion— often  takes  place  less  by  propaganda  than 
by  filtration.  When  two  races  are  brought  in  contact  with  each  other, 
what  is  best  in  each  passes  over  to  the  other,  not  all  at  once,  bat  in 
the  end  permanently ;  and  often  not  by  direct  efforts  to  that  end^  but 
by  a  process  as  quiet  as  it  is  inevitable.  A  religion  spreads  not  only 
by  preaching,  but  by  the  communication  of  the  knowledge  and  culture 
which  have  grown  up  under  its  influence,  by  the  manifold  contact  of 
commerce,  by  the  weight  of  the  character  of  those  who  profess  it  No 
small  part,  therefore,  of  what  we  are  called  to  do  for  the  Christianizing  of 
the  world  must  be  done  at  home.  We  have  to  see  that  the  religion 
practised  by  our  nation  is  one  thoroughly  worthy  and  fitted  to  extend 
its  influence  through  these  channels.  If  our  nation  is  truly  Christian, 
then  we  may  be  of  good  cheer  in  our  missionary  enterprise,  and  may  be 
sure  that  a  thousand  influences,  which  we  can  neither  control  nor  measure, 
are  seconding  our  efforts. 
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TRE  AUTH0B8HIP  OF  THE  EPISTLE  TO  TEE  HEBREWS. 

By  Rev.  G.  H.  Rouse,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Calcutta. 

As  this  subject  has  been  brought  recently  before  the  readers  of  The 
Thinker  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Lewis,  I  should  like  to  suggest  a  theory 
which  has  for  many  years  appeared  to  me  to  meet  the  teucta  of  the  case 
better  than  any  other. 
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In  the  hife  of  Lord  Lawrence  it  is  stated  that  when  he  was  Governor 
of  the  Punjab,  he  felt  it  necessary  to 'have  some  one  better  skilled  than 
he  was  in  the  art  of  composition,  who  might  prepare  state  documents  for 
him.  Sir  Bichard  Temple,  th^n  a  young  man,  was  sent  to  him ;  and  it 
is  stated  in  the  memoir  that  on  his  arrival,  Sir  John  Lawrence  said  to 
him,  ^'Kemember,  yon  have  not  to  express  the  opinions  of  Eichard 
Temple ;  your  turn  will  come  in  time ;  you  have  now  simply  to  express 
my  opinions  and  decisions." 

Mr.  Temple  accordingly  did  so.  Sir  John  Lawrence  would  tell  him 
what  were  to  be  the  main  lines  of  the  papers  he  prepared,  and  furnish 
him  with  a  good  deal  of  material  in  detail,  but  the  whole  had  to  be 
worked  up  by  Mr.  Temple's  mind  in  his  own  style.  The  document,  thus 
diafted,  would  be  brought  to  Sir  John,  who  would  add,  omit,  and  alter 
here  and  there.  When  the  document  was  published,  it  would  be  essentially 
Lawrence's,  and  not  Temple's;  it  would  express  Lawrence's  views,  be 
issued  in  his  name  and  on  his  authority;  and  yet  the  style  would  be 
essentially  different  from  his  natural  style,  and  even  many  shades  of 
thought  in  working  out  the  ideas  represented  would  be  Temple's  way 
of  putting  them,  though  adopted  by  Lawrence  and  issued  as  his  own. 

A  similar  case  of  double  authorship  is  illustrated  in  Darkest 
England.  In  the  preface.  General  Booth  states  that  he  has  had  the 
assistance  of  an  eminent  journalist ;  and  any  one  who  reads  the  book 
will  constantly  see  exhibited  the  style  and  even  the  thoughts  of  the 
journalist ;  yet  the  book  is  essentially  General  Booth's,  and  is  issued  in 
his  name. 

My  suggestion  is  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  a  somewhat 
similar  double  origin.  The  AposUe  Paul  felt  it  important  to  leave  on 
feoord  a  somewhat  systematic  treatment  of  the  relation  of  the  Messiah 
to  the  Old  Testament  economy,  for  the  use  especially  of  Jewish  believers. 
He  had  a  particular  Jewish  community  specially  in  view,  in  Jerusalem 
or  elsewhere;  but  the  subject  was  one  of  so  much  importance  that  he 
wished  to  write  what  would  be  useful  to  believing  Jews  everywhere.  He 
thought  it  well  to  have  the  actual  writing  of  the  Epistle  done  by  some 
one  else,  for  one  or  two  reasons.  One  was  that  he  himself  was  apt  to  be 
<:amed  away  by  his  strong  feelings  into  digressions,  and  he  wanted  the 
treatise  to  be  carefully  worded  and  systematically  arranged.  And  the  other 
reason  was  that  he  knew  that  many  believing  Jews  had  a  strong  prejudice 
against  him,  and  he  wished  therefore  to  keep  his  own  personality  in  the 
background,  in  order  that  the  readers  might  calmly  weigh  the  arguments 
adduced  rather  than  think  of  the  person  who  was  bringing  them  forward. 
There  may,  of  course,  have  been  other  reasons.  The  plan  adopted  by  the 
apostle  would'  therefore  be  this :  he  would  give  to  Luke,  or  some  other 
helper,  the  main  line  of  thought  which  he  wished  to  be  followed.  This 
helper  would  express  this  line  of  thought  in  his  own  style,  and  perhaps 
with  some  modifications  of  thought  representing  his  own  way  of  looking 
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at  the  matter.  The  treatise  thus  prepared  would  be  read  by  the  apostle, 
altered  here  and  there,  and  then  adopted  and  issued  as  his  own  ;  while  he 
himself  would  add  the  closing  section  (ch.  xiii.  18-25),  which  seems  to 
have  a  genuine  Pauline  ring  about  it. 

This  theory  seems  to  account  for  all  the  facts.  The  thoughts  are 
Pauline,  the  style  is  not.  Paul's  name  does  not  occur  in  the  beginning, 
because  it  was  written  by  another,  and  was  not  a  proper  Epistle,  like  the 
others  in  the  New  Testament,  but  a  sort  of  treatise-Epistle.  Also  he  did 
not  wish  to  bring  his  personality  into  prominence.  The  tradition  as  to 
the  Pauline  authorship  arose  because  the  Epistle  is  essentially  his ;  the 
doubts  as  to  the  authorship  arose  because  the  composition  was  the  work 
of  another,  and  was  un-Pauline  in  style. 

Heb.  xiii.  23  seems  to  me  of  itself  enough  to  prove  the  Pauline  origin 
of  the  Epistle.    The  writer  says  that  if  Timothy  comes  to  him  soon  enough 
he  will  take  him  with  him  to  the  persons  to  whom  he  is  writing ;  he  nefoer 
thinJea  of  asking  whether  Timothy  toiU  consent  to  go, — he  takes  that  for  granted. 
It  was  a  long  journey  that  he  proposed  to  take,  perhaps  &om  Borne  to 
Jerusalem,  at  a  time  when  travelling  was  a  far  more  serious  matter  than 
it  is  now,  and  yet  the  writer  assumes  at  once  that  if  Timothy  comes  in 
time  he  will  go  with  him  as  a  matter  of  course.    Who  could  treat  Timothy 
thus  but  Paul  ?     If  we  get  hold  of  a  seventeenth-century  letter  in  which 
the  writer  says,  **  I  expect  to  go  to  York  soon,  and  will  take  Milton  with 
me,"  we  should  say  Cromwell  was  the  author  of  that  letter ;  no  one  else 
would  order  Milton  about  in  that  way.     Or  if  in  an  eighteenth-century 
letter  we  read,  "  I  will  take  Boswell  with  me,"  we  should  say  that  Dr. 
Johnson  wrote  that  letter.     And  just  so,  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  one  but 
the  Apostle  Paul  taking  it  for  granted  that  Timothy  will  be  ready  to 
take  a  long  journey  with  him  if  he  wishes  him  to  do  so.     It  is  also  note- 
worthy that  the  writer  does  not  say  of  Timothy,  "  If  he  should  come  to 
me  ;  "  he  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that,  as  he  is  now  at  liberty,  he  will 
come  soon  to  see  him  ;  the  only  doubt  is  whether  he  will  come  "  quickly  " 
enough. 

The  fashionable  theory  recently  was  that  ApoUos  was  the  author  of  the 
Epistle.  It  seems  to  be  getting  a  little  less  popular  now.  But  was  ApoUos 
a  man  who  could  order  Timothy  about  in  that  unceremonious  manner? 
Timothy  became  Paul's  companion  before  ApoUos  definitely  came  out  as 
a  fuUy  instructed  Christian,  and  after  being  so  many  years  the  apostle's 
right-hand  man,  he  must  have  reached  a  prominent  position  in  the 
Christian  Church ;  why  should  he,  on  his  release,  hasten  to  ApoUos,  and 
be  willing  to  go  anywhere  he  pleased  ?  So  far  as  we  know,  the  two  had 
not  been  much  together.  By  comparing  Acts  xix.  22  with  1  Cor.  xvi.  10, 
12,  it  seems  that  only  a  few  years  before  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
written,  Timothy  and  ApoUos  had  been  with  Paul  at  Ephesus ;  Paul  sent 
Timothy  to  Greece,  and  urgently  entreated  ApoUos  to  go  with  him,  but 
Apollos  refused.     When  w*^  think  of  the  reverence  with  which  Timothy 
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regarded  Paul,  we  must  feel  that  he  would  have  been  much  pained  at  this 
flat  refusal  on  the  part  of  ApoUos  to  do  what  the  apostle  entreated  him  to 
do ;  and  yet  we  are  to  suppose  that  a  few  years  later,  as  soon  as  he  is  free, 
he  at  once  would  be  sure  to  go  to  ApoUos,  and  be  ready  to  follow  him 
anywhere  he  pleases  to  take  him.  If  the  Epistle  was  w^ritten  in  Paul's 
lifetime,  Timothy  would  be  his  companion,  or  would  be  engaged  in  some 
work  to  which  he  had  sent  him ;  he  would  not  on  his  release  go  to  some- 
body else,  and  be  willing,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  take  a  long  journey 
with  him.  And  after  Paul's  death,  Timothy,  who  had  been  the  right-hand 
man  of  the  great  apostle,  would  be  too  prominent  a  member  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  be  ordered  about  by  ApoUos.or  any  one  else. 
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THE  LOGIC  OF  CONTEMPORARY  THEOLOGY. 

No.  II. 

By  K.  M.  Wenley,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

Notwithstanding  the  defection  from  Baur's  strict  tenets,  the  speculative 
theology  and  the  theory  of  the  documents  continue  to  be  complementary. 
As  the  former  teaches,  in  its  general  principles,  the  entire  history  of 
the  universe  is  witness  to  the  presence  of  an  immanent  self-developing 
Spirit,  which  commits  no  leaps  in  the  course  of  its  majestic  evolution. 
Christianity  is  not  an  exceptional  phenomenon,  and  so  the  writings  which 
record  its  inception  and  early  progress  must  form  a  connected  organism. 
On  the  other  hand,  detailed  examination  of  the  books  furnishes  forth 
proof  and  illustration  of  the  cosmic  development  at  once  during  one  of 
its  most  momentous  stages,  and  in  its  highest  aspect — the  spiritual.  A 
spiritual  consideration  of  the  recorded  phenomena  supplants  a  super- 
naturaL  Miracles,  as  isolated  and  inexplicable  disturbances  of  the 
world-ordeiy  do  not  happen ;  the  single  miracle  lies  in  the  constitution 
of  the  universe  itself.  What,  next,  are  the  resultant  theological 
inferences  ? 

Time  forbids  more  than  a  very  bald  statement  of  results ;  and,  perhaps, 
this  is  not  without  advantage  in  the  'direction  of  definiteness.  For  it  has 
only' too  often  been  the  custom  to  express  these  conclusions  in  language 
which,  hallowed  by  long  association,  does  not  fully  convey  all  that  is 
implied. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  God.  Setting  aside,  meantime,  the  diflBcult  ques- 
tion of  personality,  which,  indeed.  Professor  Pfleiderer  alone  seems  anxious 
to  emphasize,  it  may  be  said  that  God  is  at  once  the  Prius,  the  Immanent 
IVinciple,  and  the  Final  Cause  of  the  universe.  Being  a  subject  or  eternal 
<X)nsciousne8S,  He  finds  His  most  eminent  "  manifestation  "  in  our  spirits. 
We  are  all  His  sons,  not  simply  because  He  is  the  synthetic  power  implied 
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in  that  "  single  and  unalterable  order  of  relations  "  that  we  call  nature, 
but  specially  because  "  our  consciousness  may  mean  either  of  two  things : 
either  a  function  of  the  animal  organism,  which  is  being  made,  gradually 
and  with  interruptions,  a  vehicle  of  the  eternal  consciousness ;  or  that 
eternal  consciousness  itself,  as  making  the  animal  organism  its  veliiele 
and  subject  to  certain  limitations  in  so  doing,  but  retaining  its  essential 
characteristic  as  independent  of  time,  as  the  determinant  of  becoming, 
which  has  not  and  does  not  itself  become."  *     If  this  be  true,  then  nature 
is  a  manifestation  of  God  in  one  degree,  while  humanity  is  His  reyelation 
in  another  and  higher  mode.     We  are  all  brethren  because  "  only  in  such 
a  universal  fellowship,  in^which  the  individuals  are  bound  together  through 
the  same  devotion  of  all  to  the  common  end  of  humanity — to  the  Ideal  of 
the  good  and  true — can  we  behold  the  ultimate  final  end  of  faistorj'.*'  * 
Consequently,  God  is  to  be  regarded  primarily  as  the  principle  of  unity 
in  the  material  world,  in  individual  selves,  in  the  relation  between  these 
two,  and  in  the  communion  of  selves  or  spirits  with  each  other.     So  the 
whole  round  universe  is  an  organism  of  which  we  are  parts,  and  of  which 
He  is  the  life-preserving  principle.     Accordingly,  "a  supematuralism 
which  tries  to  survive  alongside  of  naturalism,  dividing  the  kingdom  with 
it,  will  soon  have  taken  away  from  it  *  even  that  which  it  seemeth  to  have/ 
The  only  hope  of  a  successful  issue  is  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
quarters,  and  to  maintain  what  Carlyle  called  a  Natural  Supematuralism : 
i.e.  the  doctrine,  not  that  there  are  single  miracles,  but  that  the  universe 
is  miraculous,  and  that  in  order  to  conceive  it  truly,  we  must  think  of  it. 
not  as  a  mechanical  system  occasionally  broken  in  upon  from  above,  but 
as  an  organism  which  implies  a  spiritual  principle  as  its  beginning  and  as 
its  end."  ^    Christianity  is,  therefore,  to  be  viewed  as  an  integral,  and  in 
noAvise  exceptional,  portion  of  the  absolute  miracle.     It  is  a  stage  in  the 
manifestation  of  the  immanent  spiritual  principle.     Diiferent  in  degree, 
no  doubt,  from  Buddhism  or  the  Greek  religion,  or  even  from  Judaism, 
it  cannot  but  bo  regarded  as  the  same  in  kind.    When  we  contemplate  it 
as  the  mightiest   instance  of  spiritual  development,  we  do  well.     But, 
emphatically,  we  must  not  permit  our  special  interest  in  it  to  mislead  us 
into  supposing  that  it  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  or  constitutes  an  inex- 
plicable phenomenon.     The  imnciple  of  God's  relation  to  man  was  set 
forth  afresh  in  Jesus,  who  accomplished  His  mission  under  conditions 
which   do   not    differ,   except  in   their  special  temporary  combination, 
from  those  operative  in  the  case,  say,  of  Gautama  or  Socrates,  Luther  or 
Hegel,  Dante  or  Shakespeare,  or  of  any  other  vehicle  of  epoch-making 
ideals. 

2.  The  value  of  the  New  Testament  docm)ients.  All  these  writings 
are  post  factum^  some  liaving  been  produced  at  greater,  others  at  lesser, 
intervals  after  the  martyrdom  of  the  Master.     They  may  be  conveniently 

*  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethie*,  p.  72.  ■  Pfleiderer,  Giford  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  202. 
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diyided  into  four  groups.  (1)  The  synoptic  Gospels,  which  state  the 
religion  of  Jesus  with  the  highest  purity  and  least  complexity,  and  among 
which,  notwithstanding  its  laconic  severity,  Mark  alone  affords  a  basis 
for  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  world's  greatest  religious  genius.  One 
must  note,  too,  that  these  three  Gospels  are  characterized  by  an  absence 
of  evidence  for  doctrines  that  afterwards  became  dogmatically  embodied 
in  the  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  (2)  The  genuine  Epistles  of  Paul, 
which  summarize  the  religion  of  the  Christ — a  system  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  religion  of  Jesus.  Paul  founds  his  dogmatic 
teaching  upon  the  death  of  Jesus,  which  he  views  as  an  atonement,  thus 
reinstating  that  very  Jewish  idea  which  Jesus  had  striven  to  break  in 
pieces.  The  ''  doctrines  of  the  incarnation  and  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
are  inevitable  inferences  from  that  of  atonement,  provided  this  is  regarded 
as  of  objective  significance  and  as  an  offering  presented  to  God,  which 
was  certainly  its  significance  for  the  mind  of  St.  Paul."  ^  (3)  The  Deutero- 
Pauline  Epistles,  which  partake  of  the  character  of  Christian  Gnosticism. 
Here,  owing  to  a  dualistic  theory  of  the  world-order,  Christ  has  -come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  With  these 
Epistles  emerge  the  modified  doctrines  of  justification  by  faith,  of  grace, 
and  of  Christian  liberty.  Christianity  is  now  regarded  as  a  mystic  saving 
process,  of  which  Christ  is  the  instrument  and  man  the  subject.  This 
view  of  the  matter  is  so  much  at  odds  with  that  of  the  synoptic  Gospels 
as  almost  to  cancel  their  most  essential  teaching.  (4)  The  Fourth  Gospel, 
in  which  a  more  highly  evolved  and  broadened  Christian  Gnosticism  is 
formulated.  Here  Christ  is  no  longer  a  mere  mediator — a  being  standing 
between  God  and  man — but  has  come  to  be  identified  with  God  Himself. 
Hence  the  book  has  been  aptly  entitled,  ^'The  Gospel  of  a  Divine  Humanity.'* 
Christ  has  become  the  Word — not,  indeed,  a  transcendent  emanation  from 
Deity,  but  a  human  incarnation,  who  thus  presents  a  practicable  moral 
ideal  to  mankind.  Baur's  general  theory  accordingly  remains,  although 
its  method  has  been  forsaken,  and  his  conclusions  cut,  as  it  were,  to  the 
(irder  of  this  method,  abandoned.  The  documents  are  still  taken  as  inte- 
grally related  elements  in  the  record  of  a  developing  history,  an^  so  can 
be  treated  entirely  as  the  books  of  any  other  religion.  They  are  literature, 
and,  as  such,  they  do  not  furnish  authority  for  dogmas,  but  rather  serve 
a8  aids  towards  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  these  very  dogmas 
came  to  be  originated. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  Christ  and  of  tJie  so-^^aUed  cardinal  tenets  of  the 
Christian  faith.  On  these  matters  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  record  the 
words  of  the  authorities  themselves.  ''  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  regard 
JesuB  as  an  incarnation  of  the  divine  Being,  who  wrought  miracles,  and 
by  his  death  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  rose  again  from 
the  dead,  and  afterwards  ascended  into  heaven  in  the  presence  of  his 
disciples ;  but  as  one  who,  by  nature  and  from  first  to  last,  was  a  member* 

>  MaekintMh,  The  Naiwral  Hiitory  of  the  ChriMm  BeligUmy  p.  897. 
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pure  and  simple,  of  the  human  family — a  link  of  the  human  chain  yjuA 
as  any  of  ourselves  are ;  having  all  the  properties  of  human  nature,  but 
those  of  no  other;  as  one  whose  nature,  faculty,  and  character  were  to 
the  same  extent  with  those  of  other  men  the  product  of  his  ancestry  and 
of  his  surroundings ;  and  whose  life  and  work  went  to  determine  and  to 
influence  the  life  and  history  c^  succeeding  generations."  ^  As  a  result, 
the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus,  His  mystically  consecrating  baptism.  His 
transfiguration,  His  institution  of  the  Supper  as  a  saving  sacrament,  as 
well  as  the  accounts  of  the  Eesurrection  and  of  the  Christophanies,  and  the 
dogma  of  the  atonement  in  its  ordinary  sense,  are  to  be  regarded,  "  noiL  as 
facts  at  all,  but  only  as  quasi-historical  or  mythical  forms,  in  which  Cliris- 
tian  phantasy  clothed  the  facts  of  Christian  experience."  ^  In  the  same 
way,  Paul's  conversion,  Pentecost,  and  other  special  manifestations  receive 
explanation.  All  are  but  symbols,  in  which  the  essence  of  Christianity 
happens  to  have  become  enclosed  during  the  course  of  history,  and,  if 
taken  literally,  they  only  serve  to  obscure  the  "  new  world  of  the  holy 
spirit^it  was  the  purpose  of  Christianity  to  found." 

There  is,  perhaps,  little  reason  for  wonder  that  many  good  people, 
on  learning  these  conclusions  stated  thus  without  any  trappings  of  religious 
language,  should  have  exclaimed,  with  Mary,  "  They  have  taken  away  my 
Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him."  But  this  is  no  refuge 
for  the  instructed  theologian.  The  inferences  have  been  reached  by 
speculative  insight,  by  critical  and  historical  research,  and  to  these 
methods  and  processes  they  continue  to  remain  amenable,  by  them  they 
must  in  the  issue  stand  or  fall.  For  theology  is  not  a  matter  of  £aith, 
but  of  intellectual  grasp  and  careful  scholarship.  On  these  lines  we  must, 
accordingly,  proceed,  although  very  briefly. 

None  but  the  most  blindly  prejudiced  would  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  deny  the  lasting  benefits  conferred  upon  theology  by  the  speculative 
group.  Indeed,  one  hardly  oversteps  the  mark  in  declaring  that  Hegel, 
Strauss,  and  Baur,  along  with  the  many  less  eminent  men  who  worked  in 
their  spirit,  renewed  the  science.  Once  for  all  they  put  an  end  to  the 
peddling  rationalism  of  Paulus  and  his  coadjutors.  They  gave  the  coup 
de  grdee  to  the  deadening  deism  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Their  pro- 
test against  the  naturalism  of  fifty  years  ago  did  not  stop  short  at  mere 
criticism,  but  included  a  complete  and  far  more  adequate  theory.  Most 
of  all,  perhaps,  they  brought  back  somewhat  of  the  essence  of  Christian 
teaching  to  theology  when  they  attacked  individualism,  and  set  forth 
in  permanent  form  the  doctrine  that  no  man  can  divest  himself  of 
responsibility  for  being  his  brother's  keeper.  In  carrying  out  the  con- 
structive achievements  for  which  they  are  so  conspicuous,  they,  no  doubt, 
"  clapped  wings  "  to  a  lot  of  the  **  soUd  old  lumber  of  the  universe,"  and 
erred  in  disregarding  much  that  was  of  real  value.  But,  even  thus,  they 
performed  a  service  that  can  by  no  means  be  minimized.    Their  hypothesis 

>  Mackintosh,  The  Natural  Eistmry  of  the  ChriMin  Beligum^  p.  56.  '  Ibid,,  p.  83. 
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was  not  a  vague,  mystical  suggestion,  but  a  rounded  whole  worked  over 
and  over  in  many  of  its  parts  with  rigorous  care  and  magnificent  deter- 
mination. The  theory  gave  rise  to  an  extraordinary  ferment  of  inquiry 
into  the  origin  and  early  development  of  Christianity,  and  so  effected 
results  which,  if  not  without  parallel,  have  gone  far  to  change  the  face  of 
theology.  In  one  aspect,  these  studies  have  largely  narrowed  the  vital 
problem,  with  great  advantage  to  perspicuity  and  directness;  while  in 
another,  new  difficulties  have  been  laid  bare,  the  very  existence  of  which 
had  not  previously  dawned  upon  thinkers.  We  who  live  to  some  extent 
in  the  midst  of  this  movement,  or  who  owe  to  it  far  more  than  we  €Lre 
fully  aware,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  estimate  aright  the  stimulus  it 
has  imparted.  We  can,  at  all  events,  acknowledge  that  the  material  on 
which  it  has  turned  our  thoughts  is  not  likely  to  be  sterile.  What  our 
present  Gifford  Lecturer  has  said  of  philosophy  is  plainly  capable  of  still 
deeper  application  in  the  theological  sphere.  "  The  greatness  of  a  philo- 
sophy is  its  power  of  comprehending  fects.  The  most  characteristic  fact 
of  modem  times  is  Christianity.  The  general  thought  and  action  of  the 
i'irilissed  world  has  been  alternately  fascinated  and  repelled,  but  always 
influenced,  and  to  a  high  degree  permeated,  by  the  Christian  theory  of 
life,  and  still  more  by  the  faithful  vision  of  that  life  displayed  in  the  Son 
of  Man.  To  pass  that  great  cloud  of  witness  and  leave  it  on  the  other 
side,  is  to  admit  that  your  system  is  no  key  to  the  secret  of  the  world, 
even  if  we  add,  as  some  will  prefer,  of  the  world  as  it  is  and  has  been."  ^ 
Thanks  to  such  a  spirit  as  this,  we  now  perceive  that  the  important 
problems  centre  round  God,  round  the  nature  of  God's  manifestation  of 
Himself  in  Jesus,  and  round  the  relation  in  which  we,  sons  of  men,  stand 
to  the  Son  of  God,  our  spiritual  ensample  and  elder  brother. 

The  Christian  conception  of  Deity,  we  are  told,  is  a  complex  one, 
containing  two  main  elements — "  the  moral-religious  ideal  of  the  anthro- 
pomorphically  represented  holy  Lord  and  merciful  Father;  .  .  .  and 
the  metaphysical  principle  which  sprang  from  the  Greek  speculation  of 
the  infinite  Spirit  exalted  above  all  human  limitation,  the  ground  of 
the  existence  and  of  the  order  of  the  universe."  ^  So,  too,  when  we  muse 
upon  God's  relation  to  man,  we  feel  the  force  of  the  lines  in  which  the 
chief  poet  of  this  movement  has  sung  of 

''thatlDfinite 
Within  UB,  as  without,  that  All-in-all, 
And  over  all,  the  never-changing  Doe 
And  ever-changing  Many,  in  praise  of  Whom 
The  Christian  beU,  the  cry  from  off  the  mosque. 
And  vaguer  voices  of  Polytheism 
Make  but  one  music,  harmonizing  '  Pray.' " ' 

*So,  once  more,  no  small  part  of  the  credit  for  what  has  been  called  the 

*  Wallace,  Trd^wn^tna  to  the  Logic  of  Hegely  new  edit,  p.  82. 
'  Pfleiderer,  Giford  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  129.  »  Tennyson,  Death  of  (Enone,  pp.  34,  35. 
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rediscovery  of  Jesus  by  the  nineteenth  century  is  due  to  these  inquirers. 
They,  at  least,  have  urged  His  moral  ubiquity  more  persuasively  than 
others,  and  have  taught  that  to-day  men  in  all  ranks  may  hear  His  voice 
and  walk  in  His  ways  without  one  whit  more  difficulty  than  the  fishers 
of  Galilee  or  the  Pharisee  of  Tarsus.  Some,  no  doubt,  may  be  attracted 
by  diflFerent  types  of  Christian  goodness.  One  may  hold  to  Paul,  the 
author  of  a  systematically  subtle  faith ;  another  to  James,  the  apostle  of 
good  deeds ;  a  third  to  John,  the  herald  of  a  mystic  affection.  But  all 
are  shown  to  be  necessary  parts  in  a  mighty  plan.  They  subserve  their 
vocation  in  the  universal  order,  and  this,  in  turn,  is  vindicated  by  a  view 
of  life  which  looks  upon  nothing  as  common  or  unclean.  Knowledge  has 
its  office,  so  too  belief,  so  too  works.  All  are  logically  connected,  and 
thus  come  to  have  absolute  value.  Hence  the  optimism  of  the  speculative 
school,  by  which  its  contribution  to  theology  in  a  manner  stands  crowned. 
"  The  reverse  side  of  universal  sin  and  need  of  redemption  is  found  in 
the  universal  ability  of  all  men  to  be  redeemed,  which  is  based  on  the 
indestructible  essence  of  the  Divine  image  that  is  in  every  man,  and,  even 
amidst  the  thorn-thicket  of  sin  and  worldly  lust,  never  becomes  entirely 
extinct,  but  remains,  the  living  germ  of  a  better  future,  of  a  new  man  in 
God.  ...  In  this  manner  an  entirely  new  estimation  of  man  is  reached. 
It  is  no  longer  what  he  is  and  does  externally,  or  what  he  is  considered 
by  the  community  to  be,  that  decides  his  worth.  This  is  determined  by 
his  inmost  feeling,  the  tendency  of  his  soul  towards  the  divine  good,  even 
if  this  be  at  first  only  a  painful  regret  for  the  loss  of  it,  and  a  heartfelt 
desire  to  regain  it."  * 

Yet,  if  progress  is  to  continue,  if  truth,  always  sought  but  grasped 
partially  and  with  much  misgiving,  is  ever  to  be  unveiled,  one  cannot 
afford  to  be  blinded,  even  by  sense  of  exceptional  obligation,  to  the 
difficulties  and  weaknesses  attendant  upon  this  theological  scheme.  And. 
in  the  first  place,  though  occupying  admirable  ground  for  protest,  the 
members  of  this  group,  it  seems  to  me,  run  to  extremes.  As  against  the 
crude  superstition,  that  sees  in  Christianity  nothing  but  a  miraculously 
founded  organization  whose  associates  are  destined  to  heaven,  leaving  hell 
as  the  portion  for  all  others ;  as  against  an  equally  crude  materialism, 
which  traces  in  the  sons  of  men  no  more  than  a  higher,  and  perhaps 
undesirable,  animality,  the  protest  can  scarcely  be  overvalued.  Yet 
there  are  reasons  for  fearing  that  it  has  still  to  subject  itself  to  clarify- 
ing criticism — a  criticism,  by  the  way,  which  had  far  better  come  from 
within.  The  system  of  the  universe  envisaged  by  it  embodies  a  conception 
80  overpowering  that  little  play  is  left  for  the  single  parts  of  the  organism. 
Philosophy  of  the  absolute,  speculation  concerning  the  infinite,  tends  to 
rule  out  theological  notions,  strictly  so  called,  of  God  the  Father,  of  Gt)d 
the  sinless,  of  God  the  personal  fidend  of  the  truly  religious  man.  The 
current  sets  towards  emphasizing  an  ideal  plan  for  which  man  is  in 

»  Pfleidcrer,  in  The  New  World,  vol.  i.  pp.  414,  415. 
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nowise  responsible,  but  in  the  interests  of  which,  on  cognizing  it,  he  \^ 
bonnd  to  co-operate  with  the  Eternal.  The  drift  is  clearly  away  from  per- 
sonal religion,  where  the  life  of  the  individual  predominates,  and  is  as 
clearly  in  the  direction  of  what  many  now  openly  pnrsne,  as  a  substitute  for 
religion,  under  the  name  "  ethical  culture,"  where  membership  of  a  social 
organism  and  its  attendant  claims  swamp  other  considerations.  What 
this  tendency  involves  has  been  very  distinctly  stated  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley, 
in  that  most  brilliant  book  which  woidd  not  be  miscalled  the  Disappear* 
anee  of  Reality.  '^  Nothing  is  outside  the  Absolute,  and  in  the  Absolute 
there  is  nothing  imperfect.  •  «  .  The  individual  never  can  in  himself 
become  an  harmonious  system.  And  in  the  wider  ideal  to  which  he 
devotes  himself,  no  matter  how  thoroughly,  he  can  never  find  complete 
self-realization.  For  even  if  we  take  that  ideal  to  be  perfect,  and  to  be 
somehow  completely  fulfilled,  yet,  after  all,  he  himself  is  not  totally 
absorbed  in  it.  If  his  discordant  element  is  for  faith  swallowed  up,  yet 
faith,  no  less,  means  that  a  jarring  appearance  remains.  And,  in  the 
complete  gift  and  dissipation  of  his  personality,  he^  as  such,  must  vanish ; 
and  with  that,  the  good  is,  as  such,  transcended  and  submerged.  .  .  . 
Groodness  is  an  appearance,  it  is  phenomenal,  and  therefore  self-contra- 
dictory." ^  In  other  words,  the  protest  against  raw  supematuralism  and 
equally  raw  materialism  has  nin  tpo  far  towards  aggrandizing  the 
traiisoendental  universality  of  the  timeless  One,  and  has  taken  too  little 
account  of  the  active  personality  of  the  temporal  many.  So  far  as  I  am 
capable  of  grasping  this  inmiensely  difficult  problem,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  correction  is  not  imlikely  to  come  from  the  side  of  religion.  It 
is  therefore  of  the  last  importance  that  theology  should  not  too  mildly 
acquiesce  in  its  own  reduction  to  a  subordinate  depcurtment  of  speculative 
inquiry.  Personality,  especially  in  those  aspects  wherein  it  diifers  from 
mere  thinghood,  must  put  in  a  claim  for  reconsideration.  Man,  at  least 
as  a  religious  being,  cannot  afford  to  class  this  with  "  appearances ; " 
indeed,  even  were  he  rich  enough  to  do  so,  his  ability  to  compass  the 
liare  statement  might  very  well  be  called  in  question.  For  personality 
is  the  highest  category  known  to  us,  and  the  more  we  can  expand  \\» 
c?ontent,  the  less  hopeless  does  the  search  for  absolute  truth  become. 
Only  in  a  spiritual  person  limited  like  ourselves,  yet  uplifted  as  we  are 
not,  can  we  obtain  any  reassuring  glimpse  of  the  infinity  for  which  we 
yeam« 

The  meagre  Christology,  already  outlined  above,  takes  its  source  in 
the  implicit  denial  of  originating  power  to  personality.  Jesus,  like  other 
men,  was  a  vehicle  of  universal  principles,  or,  as  metaphysicians  would 
have  it,  a  symbol  of  essential  truth.  I  cannot  agree  that  liie  explanation 
Ls  altogether  satisfactory.  If  nothing  more,  it  confounds  Christ's  Person 
with  His  works.  The  one,  as  I  maintain,  was  primary,  the  others  alone 
were  secondary.    The  uniquely  consecrate<l  life,  by  being  set  in  a  timeless 

'  Appearance  and  Bedliijfj  p.  419. 
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^ries  of  lives,  may  be  partially  rationalized;  the  uniqueness  and  the 
daily  resurrection  in  'other  lives  are  not  thus  accounted  for.  In  short,  a 
theory  of  Christ,  though  necessarily  of  a  wholly  different  kind  from  that 
which  was  diffused  among  the  Jews  prior  to  His  advent,  is  employed  to 
perform  a  precisely  parallel  service.  A  want  is  thus  supplied — a  want  due 
to  a  specific  collocation  of  intellectual  and  ethical  circumstances.  But 
whether  the  satisfaction  sufficiently  tallies  with  the  facts  of  Christ's  appear- 
ance and  of  His  continuous  life  in  the  souls  of  believers,  is  another  matter. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  what  He  effected  was  not  brought  about  once  for  all  by 
the  co-operation  of  prior  and  contemporary  influences.  He  was  not,  and 
is  not,  a  mere  vehicle.  His  genius  is  not  the  simple  expression  of  what 
others  thought  and  urgently  desired ;  it  is  a  living  force  which  still 
remains  and  reproduces  its  own  qualities  in  the  lives  of  men  now  and 
here.  "Heroes"  and  "representative  men"  are  the  quintessence  of 
epochs ;  He  is  the  germ  which  fructifies  at  all  times.  In  this  respect  He 
is  without  parallel,  and  so  we  cannot  separate  His  Per$on  from  His  work. 

The  central  theological  problems — of  Grod  and  of  Christ — are  thus 
problems  as  much  as  ever.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  both  in  theology 
and  philosophy,  the  positions  here  reviewed  demand  very  careful  con- 
sideration. If  we  are  to  give  up  Christ's  mediation  till  He  becomes 
"  little  more  than  the  spiritual  brother  in  God,  and  Christ-worship 
becomes  practically  impossible ;  "  if  we  are  to  adopt  this  theology  "  with 
all  its  catholicity,  but  also  with  all  its  vagueness  and  its  want  of  touch 
with  the  practical  religious  life," — ^we  must  at  least  do  so,  not  on  authority, 
but  by  conscientiously  rethinking  the  entire  scheme  for  ourselves.  No 
other  method  is  in  any  respect  defensible  relative  to  matters  so  fiinda^ 
mental.  The  logic  of  the  situation  substantially  is — Must  we,  in  order  to 
a  metaphysical  theory  of  God  and  a  speculative  explanation  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  put  up  with  a  bare  minimum  of  personal  religion  ? 


PROFESSOR  DRVMMOND'S  '^ASCENT  OF  MANr 

By  Rev.  J.  Edwin  Da  vies. 

This  masterly  contribution  to  the  literature  of  evolution  has  been  some 
time  before  the  public.  The  reading  public  has,  no  doubt,  made  up  its 
mind  with  regard  to  its  value,  and  specialists  have,  doubtless,  noted  the 
fallacies  which  infect  its  author's  conception  of  nature.  It  is  a  wonderfully 
interesting  book.  The  fact  that  it  comes  from  Professor  Drummond's 
pen  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  that.  May  I,  through  the  medium  of 
The  Thinkeb,  be  allowed  to  select  a  few  points  for  criticism  ? 

The  value  of  the  book  lies,  inter  cUiay  in  the  author's  grasp  of  facts.  He 
gives  a  fresh  colouring  and  a  new  meaning  to  evolution.  On  the  biological 
side,  he  finds  it  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  the  evolution  of  ethics,  to 
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postulate  an  altruistic  factor.     The  physical  basis  of  this  is  found  in  the 
reproductive  process.    The  struggle  for  life  is  based  on  the  nutritive  pro- 
ofs.   The  implications  of  this  theory  are  obvious.    Mr.  Eidd,  likewise,  in 
his  Social  Evduiumy  finds  it  necessary,  on  the  sociological  side,  to  postulate 
altruism ;  but  it  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Kidd's  method,  though  dealing  in 
sweeping  generalizations,  is  more  strictly  inductive  than  Drummond's. 
If  the  egoistic  factor  is  allowed  to  have  a  monopoly  of  evolution,  it  inevit- 
ably strikes  at  the  root  of  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the  race.   It  makes  a 
theoretic  acceptance  of  love  impossible.    Now,  this  is  not  a  new  discovery 
in  evolutionary  science,  but  hitherto  it  has  not  been  duly  recognized. 
After  risiag  from  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  Worlds  one  would  never 
have  suspected  Drummond  of  any  intention  to  desert  the  *^  idealistic  " 
creed.    If  anything,  ^^  natural  law  "  inclines  strongly  to  idealism.     But 
in  the  Ascent  of  Man,  the  pendulum  has  swung  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
Once  more  protoplasm  is  made  to  explain  and  to  contain  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  human  life,  and  the  promise  of  a  distant  eternity.    He  rigidly 
adheres  to  the  doctrine  of  Huxley  and  Tyndall,  in  other  words,  to  ultra- 
Darwimsm,  with  reference  to  questions  of  origin.     He  does  not  state  it 
in  so  many  words.    This  is  quite  unnecessary.      He  quietly  adopts  the 
hypothesis.     After  all,  the  most  consistent  view  of  the  cosmos  and  of 
human  life  is  an  uncompromising  idealism.     This  is  the  tendency  of 
modem  speculation.    There  may  be'  regions  into  which  logic  cannot 
penetrate,  but  it  is  a  fatal  policy  to  violate  its  first  principles.     The  pro- 
toplasm theory  does  not  materialize  spirit ;  it  only  spiritualizes  matter 
(see  Caird,  Philosophy  of  Religion).    It  really  matters  very  little  how  man 
and  his  history,  how  the  rational  creation,  has  come  to  be  what  it  is.     But 
the  evolution  that  explains  man  is  not  the  evolution  that  looks  on 
thought  as  a  function  of  matter.    Granting  that  natural  selection  explains, 
and  explains  satisfactorily,  a  vast  array  of  phenomena,  both  natural  and 
mental,  it  is  still  pitiably  inadequate  to  explain  all.     When  the  advocate 
of  natural  selection  ignores  the  fact  of  the  original  involution,  the  whole 
theory  is  painfully  weak  and  impotent.     The  great  significance  of  natural 
selection  lies  in  its  revelation  of  design.      No  doubt  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  circumstantial  truth  in  his  exposition  of  the  genesis  of  morality.    First, 
it  denotes  mares,  customs.      What  pleases  the  father  comes  in  time  to  be 
good.    What  displeases  him,  is  the  reverse.     So  that,  logically,  the  basis 
of  morality  is  the  father's  caprice.     The  tendency  to  good  conduct  is 
registered  and  conserved  in  the  consciousness  by  the  action  of  heredity. 

At  this  point  we  might  quarrel  with  the  professor  for  his  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  power  of  heredity.  He  assumes  that  acquired  characteristics 
are  transmitted — ^the  very  point  that  is  debated  By  Weismann.  It  would 
be  at  least  more  scientific  to  leave  that  factor  out  altogether,  until  science 
gives  the  verdict.  This  kind  of  morality  is,  of  course,  merely  empirical, 
utilitarian.  It  explains  satisfactorily  the  etymological  pedigree  of  morality, 
but  it  does  not  explain  "  the  categorical  imperative."     Where  does  this 
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come  from  ?  Etymology  does  not  always  give  the  clue  to  the  truth.  By 
parity  of  cavil,  one  might  argue  that  religion  is  the  apotheosis  of  cere- 
monialism, because  religio  originally  denotes  that.  An  empirical  law, 
^pjta  empirical,  can  never  have  the  force  of  a  necessary  law,  and,  out  of  its 
own  store,  cannot  even  develop  into  one.  In  fiEu^t,  he  disproves,  by  impli- 
cation, the  very  point  he  attempts  to  prove.  Man,  he  says,  is  to  be 
judged  from  the  top,  from  the  end  of  the  process,  not  from  the  beginning. 
At  the  top  we  find  "  the  categorical  imperative,"  "the  ought ;  **  we  do  not 
find  it,  according  to  Drummond,  in  the  lower  reaches  of  evolution.  If 
not,  why  not  ?  He  is  condemned  out  of  his  own  mouth.  Beason,  the 
spiritual,  stands  at  the  top,  while  feeling,  the  natural,  stands  below. 
«  We  feel  as  individuals,  we  think  as  sharing  in  th^  universal  reason  " 
{Caird,  Philosophy  of  Religion).  He  ignores  the  difference  which  is  here 
pointed  out  by  Caird.  Man  emerging  from  the  womb  of  chaos,  man 
struggling  for  survival  in  the  primaeval  forest  with  his  boon  companions, 
the  tiger  and  the  ape,  and  man  finally,  organizing  a  rude  civilization,  is 
the  hero  of  Drummond's  drama.    And  the  story  reads  like  a  romance. 

But  the  professor,  lost  in  the  interesting  details  of  the  long  tale,  seems 
to  lose  sight  of  the  metaphysic  of  the  vast  process  going  on  so  slowly. 
He  seems  again  to  over-estimate  the  power  of  environment  in  his  account 
of  man's  mental  and  social  development.  He  compares  environment  to 
the  different  altitudes  in  the  ascent  of  a  mountain.  The  analogy  is  Tery 
apt  and  suggestive,  but  analogy  is  not  always  a  safe  guide.  It  generally 
4X)nceaLs  a  fallacy.  And  that  is  the  case  here.  Man  can  react  on  his 
environment.  To  some  extent  he  can  create  his  environment.  This  is 
due  to  his  power  of  spontaneity,  his  free-will.  But  in  the  analogy  drawn 
by  Drummond,  the  environment  of  the  ascent  up  a  mountain  is  quite 
independent  of  the  climber.  He  has  no  control  over  it ;  it  is  purely 
objective.  There  is  no  causal  connexion  between  the  individual's  efforts 
and  the  fresh  air  and  extended  view  which  his  environment  gives  him. 
Whereas,  in  himian  progress,  man  must  have  organic  connexion  or  corre- 
spondence with  his  environment.  He  must  bring  a  certain  subjective 
state  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  environment.  After  all,  environment  only 
reveals  mental  possibilities,  it  does  not  create  them.  The  professor  pleads 
eloquently  for  Nature.  The  nutritive  process,  he  argues,  is  the  physical 
basis  of  the  selfish  struggle,  while  the  reproductive  process  is  the  physical 
basis  of  the  struggle  for  the  life  of  others.  This  ushers  in  the  ethical 
process.  Nature,  from  the  beginning,  has  set  herself  the  task  of  providing 
man  with  a  pattern,  a  model,  an  example.  He  is  to  imitate  her  modus 
operandi.  Go  now,  and  do  likewise.  Her  method,  it  seems,  is  the  method 
of  love.  The  reproductive  process  in  plants  is  a  manifestation  of  love, 
a  struggle  for  the  life  of  plants.  True,  it  is  mechanical ;  but  this  is  the 
first  stage  of  love.  The  highest  stage  is  reached  when  the  mother  clasps 
her  babe  to  her  breast.  Of  course,  he  admits,  we  cannot  predicate  ethi(»I 
qualities  of  physiological  functions ;  but  still,  the  function  is  the  physical 
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lasis  of  the  ethical  truth.  He  seem3  to  find  some  difficulty  in  deciding 
at  what  point  this  ethical  jhctor,  altruism,  can  be  consistently  interpolated 
in  the  process.  To  begin  with,  we  are  told  that,  up  to  a  certaia  point,  the 
struggle  for  existence  ciUme  carried  on  the  work  of  evolution.  Then,  as 
he  deyelops  the  importance  of  the  altruistic  factor,  he  insists  that  it  is 
really  present  eyen  at  the  beginning,  and  that  it  has  escaped  observation 
owing  to  its  unfamiliar  aspect.  This  uncertainty  and  contradiction  is 
indicative  of  hasty  inferences  and  some  confusion  of  thought.  It  is  a 
task  of  consummate  difficulty  to  attempt  to  prove  that  the  merely 
mechanical  process  of  reproduction,  under  stress  of  evolution,  afterwards 
appears  as  altruism,  love,  duty. 

We  gather,  then,  that  the  professor  looks  upon  the  ethical  process 
as  a  continuation  of  the  cosmic  process.     There  is,  according  to  his  state- 
ment, no  interruption^  no  confusion,  no  breach  of  continuity.    The  cosmic 
process  comes  to  its  natural  and  preordained  limit,  cmd  the  ethical 
process  starts  where  the  other  breaks  off,  and  continues  the  work  of 
evolution  without  a  break  or  a  pause.     The  conclusion,  then,  arrived  at 
is  that  there  is  no  antagonism  between  the  cosmic  and  the  ethical  process. 
The  superlative  value  of  this  view  is  that  it  emphasizes  a  modification  of 
our  conception  of  nature.    The  professor  has  no  sympathy  with  that 
<5onception  of  Nature  which  pictures  her  "  red  in  tooth  and  claw."    He 
holds  that  Nature  is  the  incarnation  of  beauty  and  love :  ^'  The  entire  beauty 
of  the  world  is  the  beauty  of  love,  the  crown  of  flowers  "  (pp.  297, 298).    It 
may  be  that  this  manifestation  is  only  a  manifestation  of  embryonic  love, 
or  what,  by  the  pressure  of  analogy,  we  must  infer  to  be  love.    It  is  well 
that  we  should  sometimes  be  taught  to  be  tender  in  our  judgment  of 
Nature,  and  that  our  dormant  benevolence  should  at  least  give  a  hearing 
to  the  "  return  to  nature,"  so  eloquently  preached  by  Drummond  and 
Kousseau.    It  is  always  possible  for  an  ambiguity  to  lurk  under  the  folds 
of  the  term  ^^  nature,"  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  press  that  point  here.     We 
are,  then,  to  adopt  for  ethical  action  the  method  of  Nature,  and  in  this  we 
must  include,  of  necessity,  the  results  of  the  method.    The  method  of 
evolution  is  to  be  in  a  line  with  the  ethical  method.    But  evolution,  as 
Professor  Huxley  has  pointed  out,  has  evolved  not  only  the  good,  the 
virtuous,  and  the  benevolent,  but  it  has  also  evolved  the  evil,  the  vice, 
and  the  suffering  of  to-day.    If,  on  the  one  hand,  evolution  is  credited 
with  the  phenomena  of  morality,  peace,  and  optimism,  it  must,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  held  responsible  for  vice,  anarchy,  and  pessimism,  pheno- 
mena which  apparently  gain  in  quantity  and  intensity,  as  civilization 
becomes  more  complex  and  organized.     "  Cosmic  nature  is  no  school  of 
virtue,  but  the  head-quarters  of  the  enemy  of  ethical  nature  "  (Huxley, 
B<nnanes  Lecture).    "  The  cosmos  works  through  the  lower  nature  of  man, 
not  for  righteousness,  but  against  it "  (ibid.).    "  Let  us  understand,  once 
for  all,  that  the  ethical  progress  of  society  depends,  not  on  imitating  the 
ooamic  process,  still  less  in  running  away  from  it,  but  in  combating  it  *' 
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(ibid.).  The  ethical  has  to  guide,  correct,  and  subordinate  the  cosmic 
process.  As  we  cannot  run  away  from  Nature,  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
make  Nature  a  willing  and  obedient  auxiliary,  and  force  her  into  a 
subordinate  position.  This  line  of  argument  is  very  clearly  and  philo- 
sophically deyeloped  by  Gaird  (Philosophy  of  Religion),  in  his  chapter 
on  morality,  in  which  a  very  sound  exposition  is  given  of  the  scriptural 
statement,  ^^  First  that  which  is  natural,  and  afterwards  that  which  is 
spiritual." 

If  Drummond  would  only  undertake  to  show  us,  by  the  strictest 
scientific  method,  hotv  reproduction  develops  into  altruism,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  persuade  us  to  imitate  the  cosmic  process  instead  of 
combating  it.  It  is  very  strange  that  he  fails  to  see  the  antagonism. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  He  relies  too  much  on  the  prospective 
ethical  significance  of  the  reproductive  function.  According  to  his 
statement  of  the  case,  the  altruistic  factor  is  the  leading  principle  in  the 
evolutionary  process,  and  leads  the  egoistic  factor  in  its  train,  thus 
eliminating  the  antagonism.  The  selfish  struggle,  on  the  piofessor's 
own  showing,  has  brought  the  race  to  a  considerable  level  of  efficiency, 
and  now  that  he  wishes  to  substitute  the  altruistic  process  in  its  place, 
he  would  fain  put  the  selfish  struggle,  if  not  out  of  the  process  altogether, 
at  least  behind  the  other  factor.  But  it  refuses  to  suit  his  convenience. 
The  facts  are  terribly  against  him.  Let  us  take  hi£^  two  assumptions : 
(1)  Love  is  the  guiding  principle  in  evolution ;  (2)  there  is  no  anti^onism 
between  the  ethical  and  cosmic.  Now,  love  can  only  manifest  itself  in 
self-sacrifice.  This  is  the  burden  of  the  story  according  to  Drummond 
himself.  K  there  is  no  antagonism  all  along  the  line,  what  scope  does 
the  professor  find  for  self-sacrifice?  What  space  has  he  left  for  its 
accommodation  ? 

The  inconsistency  is  so  obvious  and  so  glaring  that  one  is  surprised 
that  a  keen  mind  like  Drummond's  should  fall  into  the  snare.  The 
antagonism  is  undeniable.  Eidd,  in  his  Social  Evolution,  maintains  that 
it  is  fundamental.  He  postulates  a  fundamental,  an  irreconcilable  anta- 
gonism between  the  individual  and  the  organism,  between  the  ethical 
and  the  cosmic.  Again,  it  is  precisely  this  antagonism  which  is  denied 
by  Drummond,  that  is  the  logical  basis  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  and, 
apart  from  this  inherent  antagonism  in  the  web  of  the  phenomena  of 
human  nature,  the  word  "struggle"  would  have  no  meaning  whatever. 
And  looking  at  the  antagonism  from  the  opposite  point  of  view,  it  is 
the  fact  of  antagonism  that  provides  for  the  duty  of  self-sacrifice  a  scope 
and  justification. 

These  are  sober  facts,  plain  realities.  They  are  no  a  priori  speculative 
trifles.  They  receive  corroboration,  not  only  from  abstract  reason,  but 
from  the  mature  experience  of  life  as  well.  Now,  granting  that  the 
nutritive  and  reproductive  processes  are  the  physical  bases  of  these 
ethical  truths,  we  are  still  unable  to  draw  the  conclusion  from   his 
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premisses  that,  e.g.y  reproduction  becomes  love,  inevitably  becomes  love. 
By  parity  of  reasoning,  the  law-court  or  the  prison  is  the  physical  basis 
of  justice,  and  ritual  is  the  physical  basis  of  religion ;  but  not  one  of 
these  bases  can,   by  any  perversion  of  logic,  be  identified  with  the 
spiritual  truths  which  give  them  their  raiifm  d^etre.    This  is  a  profound 
and  difficult  theme.    It  is,  to  say  the  least,  premature  to  pronounce  on 
the  subject,  and  \o  expect  too  much  from  the  lower  reaches  of  evolution 
in  our  present  stage  of  scientific  knowledge.    Once  the  professor  seems 
unconsciously  to  interpolate  a  breach  of  continuity  in  the  rigid  naturalism 
ef  his  thesis  by  borrowing  a  little  help  "  from  above  "  (p.  440).    There  are 
yast  differences  in  nature,  both  of  kind  and  of  degree,  and,  as  he  himself 
admits,  it  is  irreverence  to  tamper  with  these  and  to  treat  them  as  unreal. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  naturalism,  while  it  fascinates  the  imagination, 
has  yet  to  conquer  man's  sober  intellect.    Darwin,  in  discussing  the  genesis 
of  the  moral  sense,  says,  '^  Man  comes  to  feel,  through  habit,  that  it  is  best 
for  him  to  obey  his  most  persistent  instincts  "  {Descent  of  Man,  p.  88).    He 
also  admits  (p.  86)  that  "  the  wish  for  another  man's  property  is  perhaps 
as  peisiBtent  a  desire  as  any  that  can  be  named."    It  will  be  noticed  that 
Darwin  here  identifies  instinct  with  desire.    The  logical  conclusion  is 
that  the  ethics  of  nature  do  not  set  any  value  on  the  virtue  of  honesty. 
Professor  Drummond  might  object  to  this  argrmient  on  the  ground  that 
it  takes  no  account  of  the  ^'  rational,"  and  deals  merely  with  the  tottering 
guidance  of  instinct.    The  answer  is  that  the  rational  is  9ui  generis ;  it  is 
the  universal,  the  real,  the  necessary,  and  the  eternal ;  while  the  purely 
''natural,"  with  the  ethics  of  naturalism  included,  is  contingent,  tentative, 
empirical.     The  rational  has  therefore  no  part  or  parcel  in  nature,  as  the 
professor  understands  ''  nature."    He  is  quite  conscious  of  the  difficidties 
of  his  position,  and  fights  against  them  well.     It  is  a  long  stride  from 
the  lower  forms  of  intelligence  to  rational,  conscious  man.    Science  has 
never  yet   stepped  across  that  chasm,  but  in  a  complete  system  of 
naturalistic  ethics,  that  '^bridgeless  space"  must  be  crossed.     How  does 
Dmmmond  cross  it  ?    He  is  "  carried  by  invisible  hands."    And  yet  the 
process  is  described  as  "  natural."    *'  In  any  case,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  it 
is  Nature's  staircase  "  (p.  160).    The  process  may  be  natural  enough,  for 
all  we  know,  in  the  sense  that  there  is  no  break  in  the  continuity  of 
natural   law,  and  that  there  are  no  invisible  somersaults ;   but  from 
Drmnmond's  point  of  view  it  can  only  be  natural  by  an  extension  of  the 
meaning  of  **  natural ; "  and,  when  tested  by  the  thesis  of  the  Ascent  of 
Man,  this  means  supernatural — an  implication  which  vitiates  the  whole 
line  of  argument. 

He  has  failed  to  prove  that  man  is  subject  to  the  laws  which  govern 
the  rest  of  creation.  No  doubt  the  physical  part  of  man  is  subject  to 
the  laws  of  nature  just  as  any  other  organism  is.  But,  in  the  fuller 
sense  of  the  word,  man  is  a  new  creation  in  nature.  Professor 
Brmomond  would  only  admit  that  he  is  a  fresh  creation  bound  by  natural 
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ties  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  he  is  a  new  creation,  and  differs  in 
kind  from  anything  else  in  the  natural  world.  If  it  is  Nature  tliat 
has  brought  him  to  the  birth,  she  has  given  birth  to  one  who  is 
destined  to  tyrannize  over  her,  and  mould  her  to  his  own  sweet  wilL 
If  we  saddle  his  parentage  on  natural  selection,  we  find  that  his  first 
act  on  attaining  his  majority  is  to  reject  Nature's  selection,  and  substitute 
his  own. 

But  let  me  note  one  more  point.    Where  does  free-will  come  in  ? 
Professor  Drummond  believes  in  free-will,  because  he  believes  in  duty  and 
responsibility.    Can  he,  does  he  find  room  in  this  tight-fitting  system  for 
the  exercise  of  firee-will  ?    Is  not  the  fact  of  free-will  of  itself  enough  to  put 
natural  selection  out  of  court  when  it  proceeds  to  deal  with  man  ?    Is  not 
free-will  the  supreme  justification  of  the  doctrine  which  holds  that  man 
is  a  unique  creation,  and  bears  a  new  relation  to  Nature  ?    Yes,  man  is 
something  more  than  the  passive  instrument  of  natural  forces.    Man  has 
the  power  of  initiative,  the  gift  of  spontaneity.     No  amount  of  sophistry 
or  equivocation  can  hide  that  fact  from  our  eyes,  and,  that  being  so,  the 
mechanical  factors  of  evolution  become  obsolete.    The  professor  would 
probably  call  his  position  that  of  a  determinist,  but  it  looks  like  neces- 
sarianism.    How  does  he  reconcile  this  with  his '  theology  ?    Preaching 
the  ethics  of  naturalism,  he  advocates  Christianity.    How  he  reconciles 
the  two  systems  of  ethics,  the  one  utilitarian  and  empirical,  the  other 
transcendental  and  intuitive,  passes  all  understanding.    His  description 
of  Christianity  is  equally  applicable  to  Buddhism,  with  reference  to  both 
development  and  love.    There  is  as  real  and  as  fundamental  an  antag(»iism 
between  the  naturalistic  creed  which  he  advocates  and  the  Christianity 
which  crowns  the  process  of  development,  as  there  is  between  the  cosmic 
and  the  ethical.    Men,  strong  in  imaginative  power,  and  bent  on  analogical 
inferences,  do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  the  ethics  of  natura    It  is  the 
commonplace  characteristic  of  able  men,  biit  of  men  who  are  invariably 
cramped  by  a  too  exclusive  devotion  to  special  departments  of  science^ 
and  are  consequently  the  victims  of  a  one-sided  realism.    It  is  not  OTer- 
bold  to  say  that  the  solution  of  high  themes,  such  as  duty,  religion,  and 
immortality,  can  never  come  from  specialists  in  science,  however  authori- 
tative they  may  be  in  their  own  particular  department,  unless  they  have 
had  a  sound  metaphysical  training  to  correct  the  crude  realism  of  the 
"  philosophy  of  dirt."    The  more  we  grasp  the  facts  and  the  results  of 
natural  law,  the  more  closely  do  we  see  that  Nature  proclaims  directly 
no  ethics.    Nature  may  not  be,  at  the  last  analysis,  ''red  in  tooth  and 
claw,"  but  it  is  certain  that  a  negative  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  predicated 
of  her.    She  certainly  does  not  concern  herself  about  our  felicity,  still 
less  our  ethics.    Nature  is  quite  neutral  and  indifferent  on  these  points. 
The  only  end  she  has  in  view  is  our  survival ;  and  in  order  to  this  end^ 
the  other-regarding  tendencies  are,  by  the  agency  of  natural  selection, 
arrayed  before  man  in  all  the  magnificence  of  sensuous  beauty, ''  in  order 
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to  trick  him  into  the  performance  of  altruistic  action"  (Balfomr,  on 
"'  Naturalism  and  Ethics/'  IwterMA.  Jour,  of  Ethies). 

On  the  naturalistic  hypothesis,  there  is  no  basis  for  the  ^'  sense  of 
reverence,"  or  for  "  authority."  Knowing  the  pedigree  of  his  ethics,  these 
phenomena  cannot  commend  themselves  to  man.  The  finest  chapter  in 
the  book  is  that  on  the  ^^  evolution  of  a  mother."  The  last,  in  which  he 
moralizes  on  evolution,  is  unsatisfactory. 

But  it  is  almost  a  pity  to  criticize  such  a  magnificent  production  as 
the  Aseent  of  Man.  Ape^  from  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  argument^  it 
were  more  becoming  to  sit  quiet  and  receive  the  subtle  influence  of  the 
poetry  of  science. 

IMMOBTALITY  AND  BE8UBBECTI0N. 

By  Eev.  Professor  J.  Iverach,  D.D. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Beview  of  September,  1893,  there  appeared  a  character- 
istic article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen.  It  bore  the  title, ''  Immor- 
tality and  Eesurrection."  It  has  all  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  magnificent  scorn 
of  his  opponents,  and  his  equally  magnificent  confidence  in  himself.  He 
says,  '^I  am  not  arguing  with  theologians :  I  would  as  soon  think  of  argu- 
ing with  the  Duke  of  ArgylL  I  am  merely  stating  the  conclusions  of 
scienca"  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  source  of  comfort  to  a  man  when  he  can 
say  of  his  own  opinions,  '^  I  am  merely  stating  the  conclusions  of  science." 
It  reads  grandly,  has  a  sound  in  it  of  something  far  removed  from  mere 
prejudice,  or  subjective  opinion,  or  caprice.  Science  is  objective,  and  if 
I  can  state  my  view  so,  it  gains  something  of  validity  even  for  myself. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  states  at  the  outset,  ^^  The  earliest  form  of  the  super- 
stitions notion  of  a  continuance  of  life  after  death  is  the  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.    A  later  form  is  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.    The  idea  of  resurrection  arose  from,  and  is  closely  bound  up 
with,  the  practice  of  burial,  the  earliest  and  simplest  mode  of  disposing 
of  the  remains  of  the  dead.    The  idea  of  immortality  arose  from,  and  is 
closely  bound  up  with,  the  practice  of  burning,  a  later  and  better  innova- 
tion, invented  at  a  later  stage  of  human  culture.    During  the  early  his- 
torical period,  all  the  more  advanced  and  cultivated  nations  burnt  their 
dead,  and,  in  consequence,  accepted  the  more  ideal  and  refined  notion  of 
immortality.     But  modern  European  nations  bury  their  dead,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, accept,  nominally  at  least,  the  cruder  and  grosser  notion  of 
immortality."    Such  are  the  conclusions  he  wishes  to  establish,  and  the  way 
he  goes  about  it  is  somewhat  curious.    For  Mr.  Grant  Allen  the  continu- 
ance of  life  after  death  is  a  superstitious  notion.    It  does  not  matter  to 
bim  that  it  is  a  notion  which  has  been  in  possession  of  the  human  mind 
erer  since  man  has  been  on  the  earth.     Whence  is  the  belief  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  life  after  death  ?    ^'  How  did  this  odd  and  baseless  idea  of  a 
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surviving  ghost  or  spirit  after  death  arise  at  all  ?  Glearljr,  it  is  a  result 
of  the  crude  and  unscientific  nature  of  early  psychology."  And  Mr. 
Grant  Allen  proceeds  to  give  us  some  hints  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
idea  arose,  and  refers  us  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  for  the  detailed  account 
of  the  origin  of  belief  in  ghosts.  "  It  must  su£Sce  to  say  that  a  number 
of  facts,  such  as  the  existence  of  the  breath,  the  phenomena  of  dreams, 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  fainting,  sleep,  epilepsy,  and  catalepsy,  and 
other  similar  observations,  suggested  inevitably  to  the  minds  of  every  man 
the  quaint  notion  that  the  human  being  was  of  a  dual  nature,  consist- 
ing of  two  parts,  one  material  and  physical,  the  other  immaterial  and 
*  spiritual,'  that  is  to  say,  partakers  of  the  character  of  breath  or  wind." 
We  have  read  the  detailed  account  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  thus  sum- 
marized by  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  and  we  have  never  ceased  to  regard  it  with 
surprise.  If  only  men  have  "minds"  as  Mr.  Allen  supposes  them  to 
have,  we  can  easily  see  how  the  notion  of  dualism  might  arise  without 
having  recourse  to  the  far-fetched  explanation  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr. 
Grant  Allen.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
himself  and  other  people,  between  himself  and  the  world.  This  gives  him 
otherness  to  start  with.  He  knows  himself  as  a  source  of  energy.  He 
can  do  things,  and  this  gives  him  the  notion  of  a  similar  source  of  energy 
in  other  things,  and  so  he  comes  to  know  himself  in  relation  to  a  world 
somehow  related  to  himself  and  like  himself.  But  this  simple  explanation 
is  not  sufficient  for  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Allen.  They  must  have  an 
explanation  which  will  from  the  outset  involve  religion  in  artificiality  and 
delusion,  which  also  will  keep  it  without  relation  to  reality,  and  in  the 
sphere  of  illusion  from  first  to  last. 

The  idea  of  continuance  after  death  is  due,  says  Mr.  Grant  Allen, 
**  to  the  crude  and  unscientific  nature  of  early  psychology."  Let  us  see 
what  is  the  scientific  psychology  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen.  "  This  primitive 
atid  long-ladting  conception  (that  of  ghost  or  spirit),  the  parent  of  all 
the  delusions  known  as  religions,  is  due  to  ignorance  of  the  physiological 
fact  that  the  act  of  breathing  is  merely  a  function  of  the  lungs,  and  the 
tict  of  thinking  merely  a  function  of  the  brain  or  nervous  system.  Mis- 
apprehension of  these  points  has  led  to  the  curious  notion  that  the  ghost» 
spirit,  breath,  or  soul  can  exist  apart  from  the  body  to  which,  it  belongs, 
and  can  even  survive  it."  Mr.  Grant  Allen  hurries  us  back  to  the  original 
nieaning  of  the  words  which  now  bear  the  names  of  spirit,  ghost,  soul,  and 
he  gravely  tells  us  that  the  act  of  breathing  "  is  a  function  of  the  lungs.** 
"When  he  uses  the  word  "  consideration,"  does  he  ever  think  of  a  "constel- 
lation "  ?  Most  words  have  a  physical  significance  if  we  trace  them  bade 
to  ihehr  origin ;  but  the  question  is — What  do  they  mean  now  ? 

More  ciuious,  however,  is  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  assertion  that  "  the  act 
-of  thinking  is  merely  a  function  of  the  brain  or  nervous  system.''  In 
this  statement  Mr.  Grant  Allen  stands  almost  alone.  Even  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  whom  he  usually  follows  with  an  adhesion  almost  servile,  is 
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against  him  here.  For  Mr.  Spencer  cannot  get  on  without  a  conscious- 
ness. From  the  brain  and  nervous  system  Mr.  Spencer  can  get  nothing 
bnt  matter  and  motion.  ^^  So  far  from  helping  us  to  think  of  subject  and 
object  as  of  one  kind,  analysis  serves  but  to  render  more  manifest  the 
impossibility  of  finding  for  them  a  common  concept — a  thought  imder 
which  they  can  be  united.  Can  we  think  of  the  subjective  and  objective 
activities  as  the  same?  Can  the  oscillation  of  a  molecule  be  reprei> 
sented  in  consciousness  side  by  side  with  a  nervous  shock,  and  the  two  be 
recognized  as  one  ?  No  effort  enables  us  to  assimilate  them.  That  a  unit 
of  feeling  has  nothing  in  common  with  a  unit  of  motion  becomes  more 
than  ever  manifest  when  we  bring  the  two  into  juxtaposition  "  (Spencer's 
Psychology y  vol.  i.  pp.  157, 158).  Again,  he  says,  "No  effort  enables*  iis 
to  assimilate  mind  and  motion  "  (p.  403).  Yet  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  no 
difficulty  in  making  the  act  of  thinking  to  be  a  function  of  the  nervous 
system.  Have  we  not  here  a  psychology  as  crude  and  as  unscientific  as 
the  psychology  of  the  early  man,  and  for  the  existence  of  which  there  is 
less  excuse  ? 

As  we  have  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  psychological  position,  we  have.also  (^ 
brief  hint  of  both  the  ethical  and  religious  ideal  he  prefers  to  the  ideals  of 
Christianity.   "  In  displacing  the  civilized  religions  of  Greece  and  Kome,'' 
Christianity  "  brought  with  it  into  Europe  various  ideas  properly  belong- 
ing to  a  lower  and  Asiatic  stage  of  culture.    It  brought  with  it  the  ugly 
practice  of  burial,  in  place  of  the  sane  and  wholesome  practice  of  crema- 
tion.    It  brought  with  it  the  vulgar  Jewish  conception  of  resurrection, 
in  place  of  the  elevated,  though  erroneous,  notion  of  immortality.  ,  Jt 
brought  with  it  the  hateful  Oriental  notions  of  asceticism  and  repression, 
in  place  of  the  graceful  and  artistic  Greek  ideals  of  happiness,  beauty,  and 
equal  development."    Thus  the  Greek  ethical  ideal  is  preferred  by  Mr> 
Grant  Allen  to  the  Christian  ideal.    The  one  set  is  to  him  ''  hateful,!'  and 
the  other  is  ^  graceful  and  artistic.'*    But  here,  too,  Mr.  Grant  Allen  is  in 
a  minority ;  and  the  Christian  ideal  has  now  the  supremacy.    There  is  no 
ethical  system  of  any  worth  that  does  not  prescribe  some  measure  of 
'^asceticism  and  repression."    Has  not  Mr.  Grant  Allen  heard  of^t^e 
paradox  of  hedonism? — that  happiness  is  never  found  when  directly 
soTight  for  ?    Does  not  his  master,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  set  up  an  ideal 
standard  ?  and  does  he  not  set  forth  maxims  of  repression,  not  very  differ- 
ent firom  those  of  the  New  Testament  ?    Not  self-assertion,  but  self-represi- 
fflon,  self-renunciation,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  higher  law  of  ethical 
realization  of  self.  Mr.  Grant  Allen  will  perhaps  listen  to  Professor  Huxley; 
"  The  practice  of  that  which  is  ethically  best — what  we  call  goodness  or 
yirtue — ^involves  a  course  of  conduct  which  in  all  respects  is  opposed  to 
that  which  leads  to  success  in  the  cosmic  struggle  for  existence.    In  place 
of  ruthless  self-assertion,  it  demands  self-restraint ;  in  place  of  thrusting 
aside  or  treading  down  all  competitors,  it  requires  that  the  individual 
\      gjjgii  not   merely  respect,  but  shall  help,  his  fellows ;    its  influence  is 
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directed  not  so  much  to  the  suryival  of,  the  fittest  as  to  the  fitting  of  so 
many  to  suryive.  It  repudiates^  the  gladiatorial  theory  of  existence  '* 
{B/ovMme»  LecturSj  p.  33).  Take  any  school  of  ethics  we  please — ^utili- 
tarianism as  set  forth  by  Stuart  Mill,  the  ethics  of  positiTism,  the  ethics 
of  Hegelianism,  and  even  some  systems  of  the  ethics  of  evolution,  and 
they  all  place  in  the  forefront,  as  of  the  very  essence  of  ethical  attain- 
ment, the  idea  of  self-restraint,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  repression,  the  notion 
which  Mr.  Grant  Allen  describes  as  hateful  and  Oriental.  On  this  point, 
again,  we  may  leaye  him  to  his  solitude. 

He  speaks  also  of  « the  civilized  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome."  It 
is  easy  to  write  the  phrase ;  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  man,  with 
any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  could  mean  to  approve  of  these  religions. 
The  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen  may,  perhaps,  be  something  like 
this.  All  religions  for  him  are  superstitions,  and,  as  he  desires  that  all 
religions  should  vanish,  then  the  worse  the  reUgions  have  become,  the 
better  for  his  purpose.  I  do  not  mean  to  describe  the  religions  of  Grieece 
and  Borne  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Old  beliefs  were  almost 
gone  t  the  people,  particularly  the  more  educated  portion,  had  outgix)wn 
them, — they  were  in  search  of  religious  truth,  and  could  not  find  it.  The 
old  mythologies  had  become  to  them  nauseous  and  disgusting,  and  the 
Roman  Empire  had  dwarfed  the  local  gods,  and  the  worship  had  become, 
ixK  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  a  worship  of  the  Roman  emperor. 
Is  this  the  kind  of  worship  that  wins  the  approval  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen  ? 
Is  this  what  he  means  by  ^'  the  civilized  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome  ^  ? 
Is  this  his  religious  ideal  ? 

Having  seen  somewhat  of  his  ideal  of  psychology,  of  ethics,  of  religion, 
it  is  time  now  to  study  what  Mr.  Grant  Allen  calls  the  conclusions  of 
science.  I  have  first  a  remark  to  make  as  to  ancestor- worship,  which  both 
Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Grant  Allen  make  out  to  be  the  source  of  all 
Teligions.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  simple 
fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  rites,'ceremonies,  sacrifices,  with  regard  to 
the  dead  are  to  be  interpreted  as  not  offered  to  the  dead,  but  for  them. 
The  garments,  tools,  weapons,  buried  with  them  or  burnt  with  them ;  the 
horses,  dogs,  companions,  slain  with  them,  buried  or  burnt  with  them, — ^weie 
not,  properly  speaking,  offerings  to  the  dead,  but  gifts  to  fit  them  for  the 
toil,  the  strife,  of  the  other  life.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  Mr.  Fiazer 
puts  first  is  not  primary,  but  secondary.  It  arises  from  the  belief  that 
the  dead  man  was  supposed  to  return  because  he  had  not  been  sufficiently 
equipped  for  the  journey  to  the  home  of  spirits.  Worship  of  the  dead 
may  well  have  thus  arisen  from  worship  for  the  dead.  At  all  events,  it  is 
remarkable  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  evidence  for  ancestor-worship 
lends  itself  to  this  interpretation. 

With  this  also  agrees  the  universal  fact  that  in  almost  all  mytho- 
logies the  ghosts  of  the  departed  are  not  thought  of  as  lords  of  the  other 
world.    They  are  not  masters,  but  subjects.    They  are  tried,  they  are 
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judged,  they  are  sent  to  places  of  torment  or  to  places  of  blessedness,  and 
generally  they  are  subject  to  higher  powers.  It  is  impossible,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  account  for  this  universal  characteristic  of  religious  belief  on  the 
theory  of  ancestor-worship,  or  on  the  ghost  theory.  Certainly,  neither 
Mr.  Grant  Allen,  nor  Mr.  Spencer,  npr.  Mn  Frazer  has  accounted  for  it. 
But  we  have  not  space  to  center  into  detail.  I  may,  however,  observe  that 
there  was  a  conscious  distinction  in  the  Greek  mind,  and  a  consistent 
use  of  language  descriptive  of  the  distinction,  between  offerings  and 
services  directed  to  the  gods  and  to  their  own  ancestors.  The  altar  to 
the  gods  was  jScu/xoc,  the  altar  connected  with  the  dead  was  ia\apa»  The 
offering  of  the  sacrifice  was  lvay£2^ecv,  ivrifieiv,  never  dvecv,  and  tJie  libations 
to  the  dead  were  ^oaf,  to  the  gods  (nrovSoi. 

We  come  to  the  main  question.  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  thesis  is  that 
burial  and  resurrection  are  connected  together,  and  so  also  are  cremation 
and  immortality.  The  first  is  earlier,i  cruder,  grosser ;  the  second,  though 
a  superstition  still,  is  more  refined,  etc.  We  have  looked  at  Mr.  Grant 
Allen's  paper  for  evidence,  and  we  have  found  none.  We  obtain,  instead 
of  evidence,  the  statement  that  burial  was  the  earliest  way  of  disposing  of 
the  bodies  of  the  dead.  And  Mr.  Grant  Allen  proceeds  to  give  us  an 
explanation  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  custom.  It  is,  in  substance, 
that  of  Mr.  Frazer.  Men  did  not  pay  attention  to  the  dead  so  much  from 
affection  as  from  terror.  The  living  were  afraid  of  the  dead,  and  afraid 
also  of  the  return  of  the  dead.  Hence  the  custom  of  heaping  earth  on 
the  dead,  of  heaping  stones  on  them,  even  of  diverting  a  river  from  its 
coarse,  ^  burying  a  dead  man  in  its  bed,  and  then  allowing  the  stream  to 
return  to  its  channels."  The  facts  are  admitted ;  the  explanation  of  them 
is  very  doubtful.  A  nearer,  less  recondite,  more  likely,  explanation  is  to 
look  on  graves,  tombs,  cairns,  as,  in  the  first  place  at  least,  signs  and 
tokens  of  the  care  for  the  bodies  of  tl^e  dead  which  existed  in  the  mind  of 
the  living.  Mr.  Grant  Allen  says,  '^  What  was  at  first  a  precaution  against 
the  return  of  the  dead  becomes  in  the  end  a  pious  duty."  But  it  is  as 
well  to  begin  with  the  pious  duty  and  to  lay  stress  on  it  from  the  outset, 
and  to  look  at  the  fear  of  the  return  of  the  ghost  as  a  punishment  for  the 
neglect  of  the  pious  duty.  Besides,  how,  on  the  terms  of  Mr.  Allen's 
explanation,  are  we  to  account  for  the  widespread  custom  of  feast  for  the 
dead,  and  the  portion  of  the  daily  meal  set  apart  for  them  ?  If  people 
were  always  in  such  mortal  terror  of  the  dead,  how  could  they  live  in  their 
presence  as  they  consciously  and  continuously  did  ?  The  Lares  were  the 
ancestral  spirits  of  thQ  Boman  family,  an4  were  believed  to  abide  in  the 
house ;  a  part  of  every  meal  was  offered  to  the  Lar,  and  the  Lar  was 
regarded,  not  with  terror  and  aversion,  but  with  reverence  and  fear. .  We 
submit,  then,  that  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  explanation  is  inadequate,  and  does 
not  take  all  the  facts  into  account.  *^  Burial,  I  take  it,"  he  says, "  is  simply 
by  origin  a  means  taken  by  the  living  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
vagrant  tendencies  of  the  dead."    May  we  not  say,  on  the  contrary,  burial 
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is  a  sign  of  ihe  care  and  affection  which  the  living  feel  for  the  dead? 
They  would  not  allow  the  dead  to  be  desecrated,  hence  they  laid  them 
carefully  in  the  lap  of  Mother  Earth. 

We  come  to  the  evidence  for  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  theory,  which  oonnectsr 
burial  with  resurrection,  and  cremation  with  the  doctrine  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  Are  the  facts  so  ?  He  does  not  deal  with  the  question 
historically?  Nor  does  he  say  that  all  people  who  bury  their  dead 
believe  in  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  that  all  people  who  bum  their 
dead  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  If  he  could  have  shown: 
this  to  be  the  case,  he  would  have  proved  his  theory.  But  he  does  not 
do  so.  And  he  cannot  For  the  evidence  is  against  his  theory.  In* 
truth,  Mr.  Grant  Allen  seems  just  to  have  thought  of  the  Platonic  doctriner 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  and  connected  the  first  with  cremation  and  the 
second  with  burial,  and  set  forth  his  theory  without  any  induction  o£ 
facts.  It  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  having  a  fling  at  theologians,  and 
to  say  that  religions  are  superstitions,  and  to  state  his  own  opinions  as 
*'  conclusions  of  science ;  "  and  he  took  full  advantage  of  it. 

Take  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  it 
connected  in  any  way  with  cremation?  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Grant 
Allen,  the  custom  in  Attica  was  not  to  bum  their  dead,  but  to  bury  them 
(Duncker's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  50).  In  the  Phsedo,  Plato  allows 
Socrates  to  say — 

**  I  irould  not  have  bim  aorrow  at  my  hard  lot,  or  say  at  the  burial,  *  Thiu  we  lay  out 
Socrates,'  or  '  Thus  we  follow  him  to  the  grave  or  bury  him ; '  for  false  words  are  not  only  evU  in 
themselves,  but  they  infect  the  soul  with  evil.  Be  of  good  cheer,  then,  my  dear  Grlto,  and. 
say  that  you  are  burying  my  body  only,  and  do  with  that  as  is  usual,  and  as  you  think  best  '** 
iFhmdo,  116,  Jowett's  translation). 

Clearly  to  Plato  and  Socrates  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  has  no  connexion  whatsoever  with  the  manner  in  which  the  body  was 
disposed  of.  It  might  be  buried  or  it  might  be  burnt ;  they  had  reached 
the  conclusion  on  other  grounds,  irrespective  of  the  body  altogether ;  and 
Plato  and  Socrates  contradict  Mr.  Grant  Allen. 

**  During  the  same  winter,"  says  Thucydides,  '*  in  accordance  with  an  old  national  custom> 
the  funeral  of  those  who  first  feU  in  this  war  was  celebrated  by  the  Athenians  at  the  public 
charge.  The  ceremony  is  as  follows :  Three  days  before  the  celebration,  they  erect  a  tent  in  which 
the  bones  of  the  dead  are  laid  out,  and  every  one  brings  to  his  own  dead  any  offering  which 
he  pleases.  At  the  time  of  the  funeral  the  bones  are  placed  in  chests  of  cypress  wood,  which 
are  conveyed  on  hearses :  there  is  one  chest  for  each  tribe.  They  also  carry  a  single  empty 
litter  decked  with  a  pall  for  those  whose  bones  are  missing  and  cannot  be  recovered  after  th» 
battle.  The  procession  is  accompanied  by  any  one  who  chooses,  whether  citizen  or  stranger, 
and  the  female  relatives  of  the  deceased  are  present  at  the  place  of  interment,  and  make 
lamentation.  The  public  sepulchre  is  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  spot  outside  the  wall»; 
there  they  always  bury  those  who  fall  in  war :  only  after  the  battle  of  Marathon  the  dead,  iii 
recognition  of  their  pre-eminent  valour,  were  interred  on  the  field.  When  the  remains  have 
been  laid  in  the  earth,  some  man  of  known  ability  and  high  reputation,  chosen  by  the  city, 
delivers  a  suitable  oration  over  them ;  after  which  the  people  depart.  Buch  is  the  manner  of 
interment"  (Thucydides,  36,  Jowett's  translation). 
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Thus  the  Greek  notion  of  immortality  was  quite  consistent  with  the 
Greek  practice  of  burial  of  the  dead.  In  his  speech,  Pericles  says  (we 
quote  fipom  Mr.  Lloyd,  The  Age  of  Pericles,  vol.  ii.  p.  145),  "  The  citizens 
who  died  for.  their  country,"  he  said,  according  Uj  the  more  congenial 
report  of  Stesimbrotus,  "are  living  still,  and  live  for  ever;  for  their 
immortality  we  have  the  same  warrant  as  for  that  of  the  gods,  of  whose 
being  we  become  cognizant  by  the  beneiSts  we  receive  from  them,  and  by 
the  honours  which  they  command  from  all  mankind."  Other  evidence 
might  also  be  brought  to  show  that,  as  far  as  Greece  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Grant  Allen's  opinion  is  not  a  just  "  conclusion  of  science." 

Shall  we  go  to  Bome  and  Boman  custom  for  a  proof  of  his  view  ? 
Alas  for  him !  the  Boman  custom,  down  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  Bepublie, 
was  that  of  burial,  and  we  find  in  their  religious  views  no  trace  of  a 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Nor  do  we  find  any  change  of 
view  with  regard  to  immortality  when  the  practice  of  cremation  began. 
Shall  we  go  to  China  or  to  Egypt  ?  In  these  countries  we  have  burial, 
or  what  may  be  considered  forms  of  burial ;  but  we  do  not  find  any  trace 
of  a  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Shall  we  go  to  India,  where 
we  shall  find  the  custom  of  cremation  prevalent  ever  since  the  time  when 
the  Big- Veda  was  composed?  What  kind  of  doctrine  of  immortality 
have  we  in  India  ?  Certainly  not  one  to  help  Mr.  Grant  Allen.  "  At 
the  outset,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  main  object  of  a  Hindu 
fbneral  is  very  different  from  that  of  European  rites.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  the  investiture  of  the  departed  spirit  with  an  intermediate  gross 
body — a  peculiar  frame  interposed,  as  it  were  parenthetically,  between  the 
terrestrial  gross  body  which  has  just  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  new 
terrestrial  body  which  it  is  compelled  ultimately. to  assume.  .  .  .  Were  it 
not  for  this  intermediate  frame — believed  to  be  created  by  the  offerings 
made  during  the  funeral  ceremonies — the  spirit  would  remain  with  its 
subtile  body  in  the  condition  of  an  impure  and  unquiet  ghost,  wandering 
about  on  the  earth  or  in  the  air  among  demons  and  evil  spirits,  and 
endeavouring  itself  to  be  an  evil  spirit "  (BeHgums  Thought  and  Life  in 
India,  by  Sir  Monier  Williams,  pp.  276, 277).  Thus  the  destruction  of  the 
body  by  fire  set  the  Hindus  to  devise  a  way  by  which  the  spirit  might 
be  intermediately  reclothed,  until  the  time  when  a  new  terrestrial  body 
was  fitted  for  it— a  view  which  looks  like  the  contradiction  of  Mr.  Grant 
Allen's  view. 

Shall  we  find  any  support  in  Mazdeism  for  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  scientific 
conclusion  ?  It  does  not  seem  so.  We  have  many  inconsistent  positions 
in  the  Zend-Avesta.  For  one  thing,  we  have  the  notion  of  a  resurrection 
and  renovation  of  all  things,  along  with  the  notion  of  the  infinite  pollu- 
tion caused  by  death.  So  great  is  that  pollution,  that  one  dead  body,  is 
enongb  to  corrupt  the  whole  world.  For  the  followers  of  Zoroaster,  the 
body  is  to  be  disposed  of,  not  by  burial  nor  by  cremation,  but  by  being 
deTOured  by  birds  or  wild  animals.    And  this  does  not  help  Mr.  Grant 
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Allen.  It  is  well  known  also  that  the  Jews  bury  their  dead,  and  that 
there  is  a  remarkable  silence  regarding  the  dead  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurr^tion  of  the  dead  was 
belieyed  by  a  large  part  of  the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  but  was  as  strenuously  denied  by  others.  Thus  it  would  seem  that 
a  cursory  glance  at  the  ayailable  evidence  is  sufficient  to  disprove  Mr. 
Grant  Allen's  main  assertions — ^assertions,  let  me  repeat,  which  he  gravely 
advances  as  ^^  the  conclusions  of  science." 

While  the  main  contention  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen  is  thus  seen  to  be 

merely  fanciful  and  unsupported  by  evidence,  he  has  made  other  assertions 

which  are  even  more  hazardous  and  gratuitous.    ^'Beaders  of  Mr.  Frazer's 

wonderful  book.  The  Oolden  Bought  will  all  have  drawn  for  themselves 

the  obvious  inference,  which  Mr.  Frazer  everywhere  prudently  refrains 

from  drawing,  that  early  Christianity  was  in  all  its  essentials  a  special 

development  of  the  common  religious  ideas  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 

It  was  the  creed  of  Adonis,  the  creed  of  Altis,  dressed  up  afresh  and 

applied    with    minor    differences  to  a  certain    historical  or   mythical 

personage  said  to  have  lived  in  Galilee  about  the  beginning  of  the 

Christian  era.    Of  this  personage  himself  we  know  really  nothing  but 

the  name  or  names ;  every  supposed  fact  or  incident  related  of  him  is 

merely  one  of  the  common  and  universal  incidents  related  of  all  the  other 

gods,  each  of  whom  is  represented  as  being  a  man  as  he  was ;  each  of 

whom  is  slain  by  a  violent  death ;  each  of  whom  undergoes  resurrection, 

as  a  rule,  on  the  third  day  ;  each  of  whom  is  identified  with  com  and  the 

vine ;  each  of  whom  is  sacramentally  eaten,  under  the  guise  of  bread  and 

wine,  by  his  worshippers.    It  is  now  abundantly  clear  that  the  Christian 

religion  was  one  among  a  number  of  competing  religions  of  the  East, 

which    became  popular    among  the  slaves  and  lower  classes    of   the 

Mediterranean  world  towards  the  decline  of  the  Eoman  Empire;  and 

Christianity  was  the  winner  in  the  race  for  the  mastery  of  the  world,  just 

because  it  embraced  and  synthesized  in  itself  so  many  separate  elements 

of  many  other  creeds  and  superstitions.    But  in  displacing  the  civilized 

religions  of  Greece  and  Home,  it  brought  with  it  into  Europe  various 

ideas  properly  belonging  to  a  lower  and  Asiatic  stage  of  culture.    It 

brought  with  it  the  ugly  practice  of  burial,  in  place  of  the  sane  and 

wholesome  practice  of  cremation.    It  brought  wilJi  it  the  vulgar  Jewish 

conception  of  resurrection,  in  place  of  the  elevated,  though  erroneous, 

notion  of  immortality.    It  brought  with  it  thq  hateful  Oriental  notions 

of  asceticism  and  repression,  in  place  of  the  graceful  and  artistic  Greek 

ideals  of  happiness,  beauty,  and  equal  development." 

Now,  this  is  a  most  wonderful,  passage.  We  do  not  think  that  any 
other  man  could  have  written  it  And  it  is  a  considerable  feat  even  for 
Mr.  Grant  Allen.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Frazer  will  altogether 
like  the  compliment  which  Mr.  Grant  Allen  pays  to  his  prudence,  or 
whether  he  himself  would  draw  the  inference  wUch  has  been  drawn  for 
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liim.    I  rather  think  that  he  is  too  well  acquainted  with  Christianity, 

and  with  the  social  and  other  conditions  of  the  people  among  whom 

Christianity  began,  to  have  drawn  such  an  inference.    At  all  eyents,  he 

has  not  diawn  it.    And  it  certainly  does  not  follow  from  his  book,  or 

from  the  principles  expounded  in  it.    We  have  not  space  to  deal  with 

The  Golden  Bough  here.    We  may  say  this,  however,  that  if  Mr.  Frazer 

has  not  said  anything  of  Christianity  in  his  works,  we  know  what  Dr. 

Bobertson  Smith  has  said  about  it.     Dr.  Eobertson  Smith  is  a  man  whose 

character,  attainments,  and  work  wiU  command  the  respect  of  Mr.  Grant 

Alien*    The  theory  which  Mr.  Frazer  elaborates  with  such  skill  and 

learning  is  largely  due  to  Dr.  Eobertson  Smith.    We  know  also  what 

Dr.  Smith  has  said  about  Christianity,  and  he  does  not  draw  the  inference 

which  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  drawn.    On  the  contrary,  he  believes  in  God 

and  in  Christ,  in  the  reality  of  revelation,  and  in  the  fact  that  God  has 

made  Himself  known  to  man. 

Both  Mr.  Frazer  and  Dr.  Eobertson  Smith  know  the  fact«  too  well 
to  have  ever  made  such  an  assertion  as  that  "  early  Christianity  was  in 
all  its  essentials  a  special  development  of  the  common  religious  ideas  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria."  It  was  not  the  creed  of  Adonis  or  of  Altis.  It 
was  something  far  different.  Mr.  Grant  Allen  might  have  known  that 
the  worship  of  Adonis  had  made  some  progress  among  the  Jews,  and  he 
also  might  have  known  that,  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  the  Jewish 
attitude  to  the  common  ideas  of  Asia  Minor  was  that  of  intense  and 
fierce  antagonism.  The  graphic  description  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Ezekiel  tells  us  of  the  kind  of  ideas  and  practices  which  once  threatened 
to  overcome  the  people  of  Israel.  If  these  practices  and  ideas  had 
become  naturalized  among  the  Jews,  we  can  form  some  kind  of  notion 
of  what  a  religion  would  be  which  would  have  these  for  its  origin  and 
rule.  It  is  a  matter  known  to  every  one  who  cares  to  inform  himself  on 
the  matter,  that  these  ideas  and  practices  were  denounced  by  the  prophets 
of  Israel,  and  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  became  the  creed  and  practice 
of  the  people.  The  conspicuous  fact  about  the  Jews  was  their  isolation. 
They  did  not  share  in  the  common  religious  ideas  of  Asia  Minor.  They 
hated  and  repudiated  those  practices  and  ideas. 

In  truth,  those  who  hate  the  supernatural  as  keenly  as  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  does,  have  seen  that  they  must  account  for  the  belief  in  the  risen 
Christ  on  some  principles  which  will,  so  far  at  least,  recognize  the  facts 
of  history.  Baur  and  Strauss  had  some  respect  to  the  conditions  of  the 
problem,  and  also  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Jews.  And  they  endea- 
voured to  account  for  Christianity  by  a  reference  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Jews,  and  specially  of  the  Messianic  hope.  They  and  their  followers 
recognized  the  ethical  character  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  The  unique 
historical  position,  the  singular  traditions,  the  character  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writings,  and  also  the  expectation  of  a  Messiah  by  the  Jews, — ^these 
and  other  positions,  ignored  by  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  were  recognized  by  men 
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like  Baur  and  Straussr,  because  they  knew  something  of  history,  and  knew 
what  must  be  done  if  they  were  to  account  for  Christianity  on  natural 
principles.  It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Grant  Allen  to  make  an  attack  on 
Christianity  which  had  for  its  essential  feature  an  entire  ignorance  of 
the  religious  history  of  the  Jews  for  four  hundred  years,  and  a  complete 
misrepresentation  of  their  whole  attitude  towards  the  religious  ideas  oS 
Asia  Minor. 

To  say  about  Christ,  "Of  this  personage  himself  we  know  really 
nothing  but  the  name  or  names,"  implies  a  hardihood  of  assertion  at 
which  we  can  only  wonder.  It  is  really  impossible  for  us  to  argue  this 
question.  Where  has  Mr.  Grant  Allen  been  living  in  recent  years  ?  Is 
he  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  theological  and  historical  literature 
of  the  last  eighty  years  ?  He  has  heard,  no  doubt,  of  Baur  and  Strausa 
and  Benan ;  he  may  also  have  come  across  such  names  as  Hamack, 
Schurer,  and  Weizsacker.  I  purposely  choose  names  which  do  not  repre^ 
sent  what  is  known  as  the  traditional  view.  These  are  men  who  claim 
to  be  scientific,  and  to  come  to  conclusions  on  scientific  grounds  alone. 
From  their  writings,  Mr.  Grant  Allen  will  learn  a  great  deal  about  Christ. 
From  Schurer  he  might  also  learn  much — as  much,  at  least,  as  would 
keep  him  for  all  the  future  from  writing  in  this  ignorant  and  pretentious 
way. 

Christianity  "  brought  with  it  the  vulgar  Jewish  conception  of  resur- 
rection : "  so  Mr.  Grant  Allen  writes.  Let  us  see  what  the  Christian  con- 
ception of  resurrection  is.  We  have  already  noticed  the  reticence  of  the 
Old  Testament  about  the  other  world  and  the  other  life.  It  is  a  most 
remarkable  fact.  The  literature  of  all  other  nations  teems  with  refer- 
ences to  another  world  and  to  a  life  after  death.  The  present  life  among 
the  nations  may  be  said  to  be  ruled  by  a  reference  to  what  comes  after 
death.  The  Old  Testament,  for  the  most  part,  is  sUent  about  it  all.  Not 
until  late  in  their  history  do  we  find  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  So  conspicuous  is  that  fact,  that  Professor  Sayce  seeks  to 
prove  that  the  Jews  borrowed  the  doctrine  from  the  Babylonians,  and 
Canon  Cheyne  and  Dr.  Mills  seek  to  show  that  the  Jews  borrowed  it 
from  the  Persians.  We  do  not  ask  whence  they  obtained  the  doctrine ; 
we  simply  say  that  the  Jews  had  not  the  doctrine  until  very  late  in  their 
history.  What  had  they  in  its  place?  What  view  had  they  in  early 
times  of  the  future  life  ?  The  question  is  too  large  to  be  answered  here; 
but  we  may  see  how  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
is  the  complement  of  the  Hebrew  doctrine  of  fellowship  with  God.  The 
ancient  Hebrews  believed  that  they  were  made  for  God,  that  they  were  to 
have  fellowship  with  Him.  They  believed  that  God  was  the  living  God,, 
the  God  of  their  fathers.  They  trusted  Him  with  themselves  and  with  all 
that  was  theirs,  assured  that  somehow,  they  knew  not  how,  and  some  time, 
they  knew  not  when,  it  would  be  well  with  them  and  theirs.  They  trusted 
in  Him,  and  were  content  to  leave  all  the  future  and  the  future  life  in 
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His  hands.     They  did  not  even  speculate  on  it,  as  other  peoples  did,  and 
they  waited  until  He  came  who  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light. 

Again,  the  Christian  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  based 
on  the  fact,  as  they  believe,  that  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead.  It  might 
easily  be  shown  that  the  Christian  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
is  imique  of  its  kind ;  that  it  is  unlike  the  Persian  belief  in  a  resurrec- 
tion, as  it  is  unlike  the  Greek  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
With  the  Persians  ^^  the  body,  as  soon  as  the  soul  has  left  it,  belongs  to 
Angromainyu.  The  fiend  of  death,  the  Druj  Ka^u,  obtains  possession 
of  it,  and  from  it  she  springs  on  all  who  touch  it  or  who  come  near  it " 
(Duncker,  History  of  Antiquity,  voL  v.  p.  214).  We  are  thus  brought  into 
a  circle  of  beliefs  which  have  no  counterpart  in  Christianity.  Among 
the  Parsees,  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  is  grossly  materialistic,  and  has  ^ 
not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 
In  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  we  find  that  all  things  are  or  may 
be  consecra.ted  to  the  service  of  Christ.  The  body  is  not  vile ;  it  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Man,  the  whole  man,  is  by  faith  brought  into 
union  with  Christ.  In  virtue  of  this  union,  body  and  soul  are  both 
alike  made  perfect ;  and  though  they  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
death,  t)iey  remain  in  union  with  one  another,  and  will  be  reunited  again. 
Sut  not  as  before.  The  soul  is  raised  to  the  higher  life  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  body  becomes  a  body  fit  for  the  manifestation  of  spirit.  The  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  the  resurrection  gives  a  new  meaning  to  the  course  of 
nature,  and  gives  a  new  significance  to  our  bodily  existence.  Everything 
that  God  has  made  is  good,  and  He  has  made  nothing  vile. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  means  that  an  endless  life 
awaits  man  after  death — a  life  in  which  the  whole  man,  body  as  well  as 
soul,  will  have  part.  Ko  doubt  we  are  not  able  to  imagine,  hardly  able 
even  to  conceive,  what  the  life  shall  be.  "  We  know  not  yet  what  we 
shall  be ; "  but  we  believe  that  man  shall  be  complete,  and  the  risen  body 
will  be  as  fit  for  the  future  life  as  the  present  body  is  for  the  present  life. 
We  are  in  another  region  of  thought,  and  in  quite  a  different  circle  of 
ideas  from  any  which  existed  in  the  mind  of  iSreece.  For  the  Christian 
the  awfia  is  not  a  an/ua,  to  use  Plato's  play  of  words  in  the  Oorgias  (493). 
The  body  is  not  a  prison  or  a  tomb.  The  body  for  the  Christian  is  a  real 
part  of  the  man.  It  is  not  something  which  weighs  us  down,  hinders  us, 
and  enslaves  us.  It  is  not  the  source  of  evil  and  pollution,  as  it  was  to 
the  Greeks.  Bather  for  the  Christian  the  idea  of  bodilessness  is  some- 
thing from  which  he  shrinks. 

We  must  close  this  discussion.  Wo  have  not  had  space  to  unfold 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  We  may  refer  to  the  masterly 
discussion  of  the  whole  question  by  Principal  Edwards,  in  his  Comment 
tary  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  We  desire  to  say  to  Mr. 
Grant  Allen  that  he  should  try  to  understand  what  the  Christian 
belief  is;   that  he  should  discriminate  between  his  own  opinions  and 
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thj9  conclusions  of  science;  that  he  ought  not  to  make  statements  in 
the  name  of  science  which  are  untrue.  He  does  not  do  much  harm 
when  lie  writes>  for  instance,  about  ^^  the  lucky  accident "  which  happened 
to  the  strawberry.  But  it  would. seem  that  writing  on  topics  from  the 
point  of  view  of  eyolution  has  begotten  a  loose  and  metaphorical  mode 
qf  speech  far  remoyed  from  scientific  accuracy,  and  but  little  troubled 
with  a  desire  to  find  a  true  causation.  The  possible  is  the  worst  enemy 
of  the  real,  and  explanations  which  are  only  possible  are  the  greatest 
possible  hindrance  to  the  advance  of  true  science. 
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Natural  and  Sufbrnatural.  By  Professor  B.  P.  Bowinc,  LL.D.  (Meihodisi 
Reviev)), — That  the  natural  is  or  is  not  all-embracing  is  one  of  the  perennial  conten- 
tions. The  antithesis  of  natural  and  supernatural  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  our 
thought.  It  contains  the  reason  of  the  opposition  of  science  and  religion,  so  far  as 
that  opposition  has  an  inteUectual  root.  The  arguments  on  this  subject  depend  upon 
a  certain  conception  of  the  natural.  Evolution  would  never  conflict  with  religion  but 
for.  a  peculiar  conception  of  the  natural. 

When  seeking  to  define  the  natural,  a  first  thought  is  to  limit  it  to  the  world  of 
matter,  leaving  spirit  and  the  spiritual  as  something  apart.  But  the  natural,  as  the 
antithesis  of  the  supernatural,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  physical  realm.  The 
reign  of  law  is  soon  discovered  in  the  inner  world,  and  thus  gradually  the  spiritual  also 
is  drawn  into  the  sphere  of  the  natural.  Mental  movements,  as  well  as  physical 
changes,  arise  naturally.  Life,  mind,  society,  aU  human  activity  and  progress,  are 
said  to  be  subject  to  laws  as  fixed  as  those  of  the  planets.  .When  this  is  apprehended^ 
it  is  usual  for  it  to  produce  a  sensation ;  an  order  of  law  is  discovered,  and  this  is 
forthwith  transformed  into  fiecessity.  Then  nature  is  erected  into  a  mechanical  and 
self-sufficing  system,  and  its  laws  are  made  self-executing  necessities.  Then  nature  is 
hyppstasized  as  a  cause,  and,  under  the  form  of  '^  Nature/'  appears  as  a  very  able 
dosmic  manager.  By  this  time  the  speculator  is  prepared  to  maintain  natural  causation 
against  supernatural^  and  continuity  and  uniformity  against  miraculous  break  and 
irruption. 

But  in  all  this  two  things  quite  distinct  are  confused.  (1)  The  observed  order ; 
(2)  its  cause.  That  observation  reveals  only  the  order  of  coexistence  and  sequence, 
and  does  not  extend  to  causation,  is  a  commonplace  of  modem  philosophy.  The  order 
of  being  and  happening  must  be  learned  from  experience.  The  nature  of  the  cause 
o;r  causes  is  a  problem  of  speculation.  Matter,  as  a  general  name  for  the  bodies  about 
us,  is  an  undeniable  fact ;  but  matter,  as  cause,  is  a  very  obscure  notion,  and,  indeed, 
it  may  well  be  doubted  if  there  is  any  such  thing.  Nature,  likewise,  as  the  observed 
order  of  things  and  events,  is  a  perfectly  clear  conception ;  but  ''  Nature ''  as  cause, 
as  iself-administering  system,  is  a  piece  of  more  than  doubtful  metaphysics. 

What  is  a  natural  event  ?  As  a  matter  of  experience,  we  find  that  things  and 
events  are  connected  with  other  things  and  events  in  certain  ways.  There  is  an  order 
discernible  in  their  happening  and  their  mutual  relations.  Such  an  order  we  call  a 
law.  Among  these  laws  themselves  we  find  a  higher  order,  which  unites  them  into  a 
system.    Thus  we  are  led  to  think  of  a  system  of  law  which  embraces  all  events,  and 
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proaeribeg  to  each  its  nature  and  position  in  the  whole.  The  system  which  embraces 
all  things  and  events  we  call 'nature.  In  so  doing,  however,  we  must  recognize  that 
this  conception  of  nature  transcends  experience.  Nature  is  not  given  as  a  systematic 
whole ;  only  the  natural  event  is  given,  that  is,  the  6vent  which  is  connected  by  rule 
with  other  events.    Fix  attention,  then,  on  what  may  be  called  ''  a  natural  event." 

A  natural  event  does  not  imply  a  rigid  monotony  of  events.  The  continuity  of 
natural  law  is  compatible  with  great  phenomenal  discontinuity.  We  often  have 
apparent  departures  from  the  apparent  order ;  but,  on  closer  inspection,  it  is  found  that 
the  essential  order  of  law  is  maintained,  even  in  its  seeming  infraction.  A  natural 
event  is  one  which  is  comprised  in  an  order  of  law,  and  is  explained  by  it.  Explanation 
is  of  several  forms.  An  event  is  explained  when  it  is  seen  to  be  a  case  of  a  kind^  or 
when  it  is  seen  to  be  an  implication  of  the  laws  which  concur  in  its  origination,  or 
when  it  is  referred  to  its  efficient  cause,  or  when  it  is  related  to  a  purpose.  Only  in 
the  first  two  senses  have  we  a  natural  explanation.  What  lies  beyond  these  is  meta- 
physics and  teleology.  But  our  spontaneous  dogmatism  will  insist  that  a  natural  event 
is  causally  or  dynamically  explained  by  its  antecedents.  The  conception  of  nature  as 
a  system  of  mechanical  and  unpurposed  causation,  still  dominates  uncritical  thought. 

If  a  natural  event  is  one  which  occurs  in  an  order  of  law,  then  even  the  influence 
of  the  human  will  in  the  physical  world  is  natural.  It  is  not,  indeed,  something  which 
the  physical  system  produces  of  itself,  but  in  the  total  order  of  life  it  is  a  familiar  fact. 
It  is  also  highly  obscure  and  mysterious  in  its  causation ;  but,  as  a  fact  of  constant 
occurrence  under  certain  conditions,  it  is  natural. 

The  true  conception  of  the  natural  simply  claims  that  events  are  connected  in  an 
order,  and  that,  when  we  analyze  an  event,  we  find  it  connected  with  other  events, 
according  to  fixed  rules.  When  the  rules  prove  to  be  well-known  ones,  we  have  an 
event  of  a  familiar  class.  When  the  event  cannot  be  classed  under  known  laws,  wo 
still  believe  that  there  are  laws  under  which  it  might  be  classed,  if  we  knew  them. 
Poshing  this  thought  to  the  limit,  we  come  again  upon  the  thought  that  all  events  are 
natural^  or  that  all  are  bound  up  in  a  system  of  law  which  prescribes  to  each  its  place 
and  the  mode  of  its  occurrence.  Thus  the  natural  becomes  all-embracing,  and  leaves 
no  place  for  the  supematuraL 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  ''Nature"  as  a  system  and  ground  of  events? 
Metaphysical  continuity  there  must  be  somewhere ;  but  whether  it  is  to  be  in  the 
system  itself,  conceived  as  something  substantial,  or  rather  in  the  ontological  cause 
and  ground  of  the  system^  does  not  at  once  appear.  It  might  turn  out  that  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  system  is  not  one  of  stuff  or  substance^  but  one  of  law  or  plan,  so  that 
all  things  and  events,  new  and  old  alike,  are  subject  to  the  one  order  of  law,  just  as 
the  continuity  of  a  web  does  not  consist  in  having  only  the  same  threads,  but  in 
weaving  all  threads  according  to  the  common  pattern.  All  events  may  well  be 
comprised  in  an  order  of  law. 

If  it  should  turn  out  that  the  cause  behind  the  law  is  essentially  personal  and 
purposive,  and  that  the  system  of  law  represents  only  the  general  form  of  this  free 
causality,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  holding  that  events  in  general  are  at  once 
natural  in  the  mode  of  their  occurrence,  and  supernatural  in  their  causation.  The 
true  cause  of  all  things  is  that  supernatural  thing— a  living  Will 

Air  Ibbnicok.  By  Professor  G.  Frsdebick  Wbioht  {JB^lioQitea  Sacra), — ^In 
cozTsnt  diflcassions  concerning  the  inspiration  and  inerrancy  of  Scripture,  it  is  evident 
that  many  of  the  disputants  are  proceeding  at  cross  purposes.  Not  only  do  they  see 
(liferent  aidee  of  the  shield,  but  much  of  the  language  employed  by  them  is  understood 
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by  each  in  a  seiuie  different  from  that  intended  by  the  other.  Many  who  object  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture  do  not  fully  take  into  account  the  qualifications 
introduced,  and  the  explanation  of  terms  given,  by  its  advocates.  And  the  advocates 
of  inerrancy  do  not  all  of  them  see  how  nearly  their  liberal  principles  of  interpretation 
bring  their  statement  of  the  doctrine  down  to  the  level  of  that  of  the  moderate 
members  of  the  opposing  party.  Neither  do  all  of  the  so-called  liberal  party  seem 
to  be  aware  that,  in  magnifying  the  discrepancies  of  Scripture  as  they  do,  they  fall 
into  the  same  error  of  extreme  literalism  which  they  charge  upon  the  so-called 
conservatives. 

A  careful  examination  of  representative  statements  of  prominent  writers  upon 
both  sides  of  the  question  readily  reveals  the  basis  of  much  present  misunderstanding, 
When  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  says  that  the  Scriptures  convey,  '^  with  absolute  accuracy,  •  .  • 
ciU  that  God  meant  them  to  convey ^^^  the  qualifying  clause  throws  the  whole  field  open 
for  criticism  to  determine  just  what  information  Qod  did  mean  to  convey.  Likewise, 
when  Drs.  Warfield  and  A.  A.  Hodge  say  that  '^  all  affirmations  of  Scripture  .  .  . 
are  without  error,*'  the  sweep  of  their  qualifying  clauses  should  be  carefully  noted. 
The  affirmations  are  to  be  *'  interpreted  in  their  natural  and  intended  sense."  Here, 
too,  the  whole  field  of  criticism  is  thrown  open.  The  definition  is  not  closed.  It 
remains  to  determine  what  is  the  natural  and  intended  sense. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture  is  to  be  limited  to  the  autographs. 
But  we  cannot  reproduce  the  original  text.  The  most  we  can  do  is  to  reduce  the  textual 
uncertainty  to  an  inconsiderable  quantity.  And  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  prominent 
leaders  in  the  work  of  correcting  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  such  men  as  Tischen- 
dorf  and  Tregelles,  have  held  very  high  views  concerning  the  inerrancy  of  the  original 
text. 

2.  Some  theory  of  accommodation  is  held  by  all  inteipreters.  Conservative 
scholars  have  to  make  large  use  of  this  principle.  The  only  Intimate  claim  they  can 
make  to  superiority  in  this  respect  is  that  they  use  the  principle  within  more  reason- 
able limits  than  others  do.  As  instances,  our  Lord's  statement  that  the  mustard  seed 
is  *'the  least  of  all  seeds"  may  be  cited,  or  the  assertion  of  Moses  that  the  coney 
chews  the  cud.  We  all  assume  the  principle  that  the  meaning  of  words  is  largely 
determined  by  the  known  nature  of  the  subject.  The  difficulty  of  agreement  as  to  the 
meaning  of  terms  largely  arises  out  of  different  assumptions  as  to  our  amount  of 
present  knowledge  concerning  the  subject  under  discussion.  In  dealing  with  the 
morality  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  disputants  have  different  definitions  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  different  standards  for  measuring  external  morality. 

3.  Both  letter  and  spirit  are  to  be  duly  emphasized.  Few  are  aware  how  seldom 
they  interpret  language  literally.  But  the  margin  of  error,  like  the  *' personal  equa- 
tion "  of  an  observer,  can  usually  be  determined  with  a  '*  reasonable  "  degree  of 
accuracy.  Both  the  conservatives  and  the  liberals  throw  themselves  open  to  the 
charge  alike  of  undue  literalism  and  of  undue  freedom  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture. 

The  argument  upon  each  side  is  hugely  one  of  degree ;  but  there  are  extremists 
who  manifestly  go  unreasonable  lengths.  The  one  party  insists  on  the  strict  letter,  in 
order  to  bring  reproach  upon  the  sacred  writers  ;  while  the  other  insists  ux>on  it  from 
a  mistaken  notion  of  what  is  real  reverence  for  the  Bible.  But  the  extremist  need 
not  be  considered. 

This  author  makes  no  plea  for  universal  tolerance,  nor  maintains  that  the  truth  is 
usually  to  be  found  by  splitting  the  difference  between  two  disputants.  It  is  simply  his 
purpose  to  emphasize  a  caution  against  harsh  judgments  of  one  another  for  accepting 
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or  rejecting  cerfcam  concise  Btatements  of  doctrine  which  it  requires  a  volume  to 
unfold.  ^'  More  attention  to  the  infirmities  of  human  reason,  and  to  the  difficulties 
of  maVing  statements  in  human  language  so  exact  that  the  meaning  cannot  be  mis- 
understood, will  enable  the  true  Israel  to  draw  closer  together,  and  cause  Ephraim  and 
Judah  to  envy  and  vex  each  other  less  than  they  now  do/' 

Divnnt  Revelatiok.  By  J.  F.  Chapfbb,  D.D.  (M.ti'hQd.iti  Review). — ^The  fact  of  a 
Divine  revelation  we  ought  to  be  able  to  assume.  We  posit  that  when  we  postulate 
sn  Intelligence  in  this  universe  other  than  our  own.  For  if  the  universe  have  a 
Maker,  it  cannot  but  be  that  He  shall  stand  revealed  in  what  He  has  made.  The  Spirit 
of  Gk>d  in  communication  with  the  spirit  of  man  is  indeed  a  reasonable  assumption. 
The  Being  ''not  ourselves  "  could  not  make  for  righteousness  if  He  could  not  write 
His  law  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men.  The  moral  nature  of  man  demands 
each  a  law,  and  that  in  itself  is  the  highest  proof  that  the  demand  has  been  met.  The 
▼ant  is  normal,  and  the  supply  is  natural ;  and  the  natural  supply  should  never  be 
put  in  the  category  of  the  miraculous.  The  miracle  should  rather  be  in  the  fact  that, 
the  want  once  having  been  met,  its  supply  should  ever  cease.  In  point  of  fact,  it 
never  has  ceased ;  for  God's  revelation  of  Himself  is  not  confined  to  any  one  day  or 
age.  It  is  not  limited  to  any  speech,  or  'writing,  or  book.  Revelation  is  not  so  much 
a  consummation,  as  it  is  a  movement  or  process.  Qod  is  infinite,  therefore  the  last 
word  concerning  Him  can  never  be  uttered.  Revelation  is  always  conditioned  by  the 
limitations  of  the  finite.  It  is  never,  therefore,  so  much  a  question  as  to  what  God 
has  given,  as  to  how  much  we  have  been  able  to  receive. 

The  manifoldness  of  the  Verhum  Dei,  Revealer  of  truth,  and  the  universality  of  its 
manifestations,  are  not  sufficiently  understood.  It  is  not  limited  to  one  book,  but  is 
found  in  many  books.  It  is  not  the  basis  of  any  one  religion  alone  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others,  for  God  hath  not  left  Himself  without  witnesses  in  any  nation.  God  is  in 
all  the  ages,  among  all  the  peoples,  in  all  things,  and  manifesting  Himself  every  hour. 
By  '*  universal,"  however,  is  not  meant  that  God  and  truth  have  been  equally  known 
in  all  the  ages,  nor  among  all  the  nations,  any  more  than  they  are  equally  known  by 
all  persons  now  in  the  same  nation ;  nor  by  ''manifold  "  that  God  is  equally  in  all 
events,  or  equally  revealed  in  all  books  and  persons.  So  long  as  the  gods  were  simply 
national  deities,  so  long  were  the  religions  but  ethnic  ;  but  when  Jesus  revealed  God 
as  Father  and  Lord  of  all,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  a  cosmopolitan  religion.  That 
the  supreme  revelation  is  to  be  found  in  one  book  and  in  one  Person  is  no  reason  why 
fragments  of  truth  should  not  be  foimd  in  many  books  and  in  many  persons,  and 
in  all  things  and  everywhere.  We  do  not  rob  the  infinite  when  we  postulate  the 
finite. 

But  a  universal  revelation  carries  with  it  a  revelation  throughout  all  time.  The 
limitations  are  always  on  the  side  of  the  finite.  But  the  finite  is  moving  up,  is  gaining 
in  power  to  receive  and  comprehend.  If  men  are  increasing  in  knowledge,  it  must  be 
that  they  are  increasing  also  in  their  knowledge  of  God.  Nature  will  reveal  to  us 
more  and  more  of  God,  because  we  are  to  understand  nature  better  and  better.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  disparage  God  in  nature  in  order  to  exalt  Him  in  His  written  Word. 
And  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature  and  in  the  written  Word,  as  well  as  in  the  Person 
of  Jesus  Christ,  is  for  all  men  during  all  future  time.  The  book  and  the  revelation 
contained  in  it  are  not  identical.  The  results,  however,  of  recent  critical  investigation 
go  to  show  that  the  treasure  is  in  earthen  vessels,  in  order  that  the  excellency  of  the 
power  may  be  seen  to  be  of  God,  and  not  of  men.  It  is  a  distinct  gain  to  know, 
approximately  what  elements  in  the  Bible  are  human  and  what  are  Divine,  because 
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the  vehicle  should  bear  the  burden  of  the  treasure,  and  not  the  treasure  that  of  the 
vehicle.  The  vehicle  that  brings  to  us  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  is  by  that  fact  a 
revelation.  The  better  knowledge  of  nature,  the  better  inteipretation  of  the  book, 
and  the  better  comprehension  of  the  Christ,  all  go  to  constitute  a  continuous, 
progressive  revelation. 

But  b  there  nothing  more?  Is  there  no  longer  any  ''open  vision"?  Is  God 
now  precluded  by  ''  the  reign  of  law  "  from  speaking  to  men  ?  If  so  now,  why  not, 
then,  always  ?  The  reign  of  law,  whatever  that  may  mean,  was  never  less  than  it  is 
now.  We  do  but  discredit  the  fact  of  revelation  during  all  the  past  when  we  assign 
reasons  against  inspiration  and  revelation  now  which  have  always  existed.  We  com- 
plain, and  with  good  reason,  when  men  by  their  theories  shut  Ood  out  of  His  univene  : 
with  still  greater  reason  may  we  complain  when  He  is  denied  contact  with  the  human 
spirit,  that  He  may  illuminate  and  guide  it. 

No  age  ever  more  needed  the  direct  and  immediate  contact  of  Grod  with  men  than 
this.  It  has  problems  to  solve  such  as  no  other  age  ever  had.  That  they  may  be 
truly  and  rightly  solved  there  is  urgent  need  that  "  additional  light  should  break  forth 
out  of  God's  Word  "  from  and  in  all  directions. 

Trb  Descent  of  the  New  Jebusalem.  By  Rev.  William  E.  Ba&ton  (BiUto- 
il/ieca  8a/cT<3^* — ^If  to  the  Occidental  mind  some  of  the  minutiaa  of  the  Apocalypse  defy 
accurate  analysis,  its  three  or  four  leading  ideas  may  be  read  by  him  who  runs,  and 
about  these  the  imagery  of  the  book  is  draped.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  iterative  and 
cumulative.  It  is  a  work  of  art.  It  might  be  spoken  of  as  a  magnificent  drama.  The 
mistake  of  the  ages,  as  respects  this  book,  has  been  that  it  has  been  viewed  through  a 
microscope  instead  of  an  opera-glass. 

The  leading  ideas  may  be  grouped  thus  :  1.  The  overthrow  of  Jerusalem.  2.  The 
downfall  of  pagan  Rome.  3.  The  overthrow  of  all  the  power  of  eviL  4.  Through  it 
all  God  is  with  His  Church. 

The  Jerusalem  of  the  old  dispensation  was  passing  away  when  the  apostle  wrote 
in  the  autumn  of  a.d.  68,  but  there  was  even  then  visible  to  the  eye  of  ^th  a  New 
Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  to  which  would  be  brought  the 
glory  of  the  nations. 

The  New  Jerusalem  is  present  and  personal,  not  local,  or  dependent  upon  external 
conditions.  The  New  Jerusalem  is  not  geographical ;  it  is  spiritual  Each  progressive 
descent  of  the  holy  city  begins  in  an  individual  call,  as  to  Luther,  Huss,  etc.  There 
is  no  sort  of  wholesale  social  regeneration  worth  having  that  overlooks  the  necessity 
for  individual  consecration. 

We  have  transferred  most  of  the  Bible  teachings  concerning  the  coming  blessed- 
ness of  mankind  on  earth  to  heaven.  But  it  was  neither  heaven  nor  a  pm^tr^morUm 
•earth  that  John  saw.  The  New  Jerusalem  is  but  another  term  for  this  present  earth, 
with  its  present  tides  and  seasons,  inhabited  by  people  like  those  who  at  present  live 
here,  but  under  the  sway  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  It  is  more  than  personal  redemption. 
It  is  social,  industrial,  and  political  To  redeem  a  man  is  to  make  scores  of  relationB 
redemptive,  seeing  that  men  live  in  many  relations.  That  Christ  is  to  reign  in  human 
society  means  simply  that  He  is  to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  its  individual  members,  so 
that  they  shall  manifest  His  spirit  in  all  their  manifold  relations.  With  all  these 
relations  sanctified,  there  will  arise  a  new  condition  of  affairs  on  earth  between  man 
and  man,  and  between  man  and  God.  There  could  be  no  greater  mistake  than  Uiat 
God  means  us  to  cultivate  our  religious  nature  alone,  at  the  expense  of  eveiy  other 
part  of  our  being.     Christ's  law  commands  neither  worldliness  nor  other-worldliness. 
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nether  egoism  nor  altruism,  but  fidelity  to  all  interests,  and  the  sanctification  of  all 
human  relations.  The  New  Jerusalem  is  not  to  descend  for  the  purpose  of  depriving 
us  of  the  wholesome  necessity  of  working  for  our  living,  or  relieying  us  of  uncongenial 
tasks,  but  to  lift  all  life  and  all  service  into  its  true  position  of  dignity  «nd  glory. 
And  there  is  no  occasion  for  waiting  for  the  city  to  descend. 

The  holy  city  is  to  ascend  from  earth,  and  descend  from  heaven.  Viewed  in 
pitigrras  of  construction,  it  seems  ascending.  Viewed  historically,  or  as  John  saw  it, 
in  apocalyptic  vision,  it  is  more  exact  to  speak  of  it  as  coming  down  from  God  out  of 
heaven.  It  is  even  now  ascending  and  descending.  There  is  evidence  of  this  in  the 
eoHspse  of  atheism,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  agnosticism,  with  its  altar  to  the 
unknown  God.  There  is  evidence  of  it  in  the  earnest  thought  which  men,  in  the  Church 
and  out,  now  give  to  the  consideration  of  spiritual  questions  once  passed  upon  flippantly. 
There  is  evidence  of  it  in  the  impatience  of  the  age  with  doctrine  whose  bearing  has 
no  apparent  relation  to  character.  There  is  evidence  of  it  in  the  extent  to  which 
Ohiistian  principles  have  come  to  be  accepted  as  social  and  business  laws.  There  is 
evidence  of  it  in  the  eagerness  of  men  of  all  schools,  sometimes  with  injustice  to  the 
equally  important  truth  of  the  Atonement,  to  emphasize  anew  the  vital  truths  of  the 
Incsmation,  that  Jesus  as  a  real  Being  may  come  into  closer  union  with  the  lives  of 
men.  There  is  evidence  of  it  in  the  study  of  Biblical  criticism ;  and  in  the  social 
movements  of  our  time.  We  call  it  a  sceptical  age ;  it  is  not  so.  It  is  an  inquisitive, 
an  inquiring,  challenging  age.  It  has  profound  faith  in  the  natural,  and  none  too 
much  in  the  supernatural.  With  all  its  materialism  and  speculation,  it  still  is  fore- 
most among  the  ages  in  which  men  have  not  seen,  but  yet  have  intelligently  believed. 
And  therein  is  a  sign  of  the  descent  of  the  holy  city. 

Tms  Woblb's  Bxijoious  Tbacser.  Editobial  (!Z^  BiliAiGal  TTofid).— Unusually 
interesting  editorial  notes  begin  the  December  number  of  the  jBi&Itcot  Worid^  and 
ihese  we  venture  to  combine  and  summarize. 

The  universal  elements  of  the  character,  claims,  and  influence  of  Jesus  bring 
Him  into  comparison  with  the  other  great  religious  teachers  of  humanity.  Was  He 
greater  than  the  greatest  of  these  ?  In  what  respect  will  it  enlarge  our  knowledge  of 
Him  to  view  Him  in  the  light  of  the  life,  teachings,  and  character  of  other  religious 
leaders?  For  Jesus  is  one  of  a  company  of  religious  founders.  Other  systems  of 
religion  have  at  their  centre  personalities  who  give  form,  motive,  and  even  name,  to 
the  organizations.  The  import  of  great  names,  such  as  Zoroaster,  Confucius,  Buddha, 
Mohammed,  we  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate  at  something  like  their  real  worth. 
Is  it  not  clear  that  Jesus  Himself  chose  to  take  His  stand  among  them,  to  work  on 
their  level,  from  this  level  to  invite  comparison  with  them,  and  in  this  comparison  to 
illustrate  Himself  and  EUs  teaching  more  clearly  and  convincingly  ? 

Each  one  of  these  religious  teachers  is  a  part  of  his  own  age,  both  in  personal  life 
and  experience,  and  in  religious  activity.  Jesus  was  no  unnatural  Jew,  out  of  sympathy 
with  His  own  times  because  beyond  them.  All  the  great  leaden  use  methods  deter- 
mined by  time  and  place,  whether  it  be  Judaea  in  the  first  century,  or  Arabia  in  the 
seventh.  These  teachers  all  manifest  and  work  in  the  human  relations  and  conditions 
in  which  they  are  bom,  speaking  in  words  which  their  brethren  in  the  flesh  can  best 
imderstand,  and  to  needs  which  they  pre-eminently  feel.  Wonderful  underlying  - 
resemblances  with  these  teachers  develop  more  clearly  the  Christ's  relations  to  them. 
In  much  He  waa  n6  exception,  no  unique  phenomenon.  This  may  seem  smrprising, 
bat  it  only  shows  the  wonderful  adaptability  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  to  the 
homan  mind  and  heart.    He  is  perfectly  natural  in  His  dealings  with  humanity.     Hb 
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doctrine  is  not  something  external,  superimposed  from  without,  to  which  man  musi 
adjust  himself. 

What,  then,  are  the  qualities  of  an  ideal  religious  teacher  and  founder  ?  1.  He 
must  have  the  quality  of  inuxirdness.  He  knows  man  in  his  inmost  self,  and  the 
essentials  of  man's  need.  The  springs  of  life  are  searched  and  purified,  renewed  and 
directed,  under  His  hand.  He  acts.  He  speaks,  from  the  spirit  to  the  spirit.  2.  There 
must  be  the  quality  of  wnivertality.  The  principles  enforced  must  be  useful  in  all 
ages.  The  great  teacher  brings  his  religious  thought  to  bear  upon  all  the  relations 
of  life,  not  by  specific  and  particular  declarations,  but  in  the  wide  reach  of  his  maxims, 
the  applicability  of  his  general  ideas,  and  the  tsansparent  reference  of  his  precepts 
and  example  to  all  realms  of  human  efibrt,  concerning  alike  the  individual  and  society. 
3.  He  must  be  an  iUxudraiion  and  example  of  his  doctrine.  The  truth  which  he  pro- 
claims not  merely  comes  forth  from  his  lips,  it  belongs  to  his  life,  it  is  a  part  of 
himself.  The  world  demands  of  him  that  he  exemplify  it.  Doctrine  is  most  clearly 
exhibited  when  it  is  incarnated.  4  He  must  have  inspirational  quality.  His  teaching 
must  be  enkindling.  A  true  religious  leader  fires  us  with  enthusiastic  belief  in  his 
message,  and  leads  us  to  the  realization  of  it.  He  possesses  and  conveys  power.  He 
is  a  great  personality,  endowed  with  spiritual  vitality,  winning  by  sweet  reasonableness^ 
drawing  by  irresiBtible  conviction,  transforming  by  the  force  of  example  and  self- 
communication  to  the  springs  of  the  inner  life. 

These  four  characteristics  of  the  ideal  religious  leader  are  not  all  that  might  be 
named,  but  they  are  fundamental  and  wide-reaching.  They  suggest  a  helpful  and 
somewhat  unique  method  of  study.  We  may  apply  these  characteristics  to  the  life 
and  teaching  of  Christ.  That  marvellous  life  thereby  gains  a  new  setting,  grows  in 
beauty  through  the  discovery  of  the  harmonious  adjustment  of  qualities,  discloses  a 
depth  and  breadth  not  before  realized.  Or,  again»  we  may  measure  all  these  teachers 
by  this  standard,  endeavouring  to  ascertain  how  far  they  approach  it,  contrasting  them, 
one  with  another,  from  this  point  of  view.  Both  procedures  are  thoroughly  scientific, 
and  cannot  but  prove  profitable.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  outcome  will  be 
a  fuller  and  more  truthful  conception  of  Jesus. 

The  YouiTG  Man  and  the  Chxtkgh.  By  Edwakd  W.  Bok  {The  (Josmopcliian), — 
The  pastor  of  the  fashionable  city  church  and  the  minister  of  the  humblest  country 
meeting-house  are  alike  in  one  respect — they  both  want  the  young  man  of  to-day  at  the 
church.  But  the  universal  idea  of  the  clergy  is,  that  the  blame  of  not  coming  rests 
upon  the  young  man.  But  are  the  clergy  right  in  this  assumption  1  Is  it  not  possible 
that  some  of  the  fault  may  lie  with  the  pulpit,  and  not  entirely  with  the  young  man  ? 
It  is  not  true  that  the  young  men  are  ungodly,  or  disrespectful  of  sacred  things.  The 
truth  is  that  very  many  of  them  are  just  as  desirous  of  attending  church  as  the 
Church  is  anxious  to  have  them ;  and  we  must  find  out  what  prevents  the  association 
which  each  desires. 

The  usual  plan  of  the  clergy,  who  would  get  in  young  men,  is  to  announce  a 
series  of  *'  sermons  to  young  men,"  or  of  Sunday  evening  talks  on  '*  the  manly  sports 
and  amusements  of  the  day."  But  this  clerical  bait  does  not  laigely  take.  They 
generally  mean  discourses  on  the  prodigal  son  or  some  kindred  subject ;  and  the 
young  people  are  not  all  prodigal  sons,  and  are  not  attracted  by  having  to  hear  about 
such  people.  And  as  to  sermons  on  sports,  the  young  man  knows  this  is  only  a 
bait  to  get  him  to  church,  and  he  is  more  than  likely  to  avoid  the  bait. 

W^at  the  young  man  asks  for  is  a  common-sense  religion,  a  vigorous  affirmative 
religion,  to  help  him  meet  the  requirements  of  his  daily  life.     He  wants  to  feel,  when 
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iie  goes  to  chnrch,  that  there  is  a  man  in  the  pulpit  who  iinderstandB  him,  who  .knows 
and  appreciates  what  are  the  problems  which  a  young  man  must  face,  and  who  tells 
liim  in  a  clear^  honest,  practical  manner  how  he  must  solye  those  problems.  He 
wants  an  affirmatiye  religion,  not  a  negative  creed.  He  does  not  seek  from  the  pulpit 
the  groundwork  on  which  to  build  a  goody-goody  boy,  but  the  strong,  honest,  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  he  can  rear  a  sterling  character.  The  discourse  of  the 
average  minister  is  absolutely  uninteresting  to  the  great  run  of  young  men.  The  one 
point  is  turned  over  and  over — Be  good.  But  what  a  good  life  means  is  either  left  to 
the  hearer's  inference,  or  is  explained  in  such  a  prosaic  manner  as  to  leave  nothing 
tangible  in  the  mind.  The  modern  pulpit  is  sluggish  and  stagnant.  This  is  the 
reason  why  young  men  will  not  attend  niliety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  religious 
services :  they^laok  interest. 

It  is  said  that  modem  absorption  in  business  affairs  tends  to  keep  young  men 
from  church.  But  that  very  fact  makes  them  all  the  more  anxious  to  hear  something 
really  practical  and  helpful  from  the  pulpits.  There  are  ministers  who  can  draw  and 
interest  young  men.  Wherever  they  are,  young  men  respond  to  them,  and  attend 
their  services  in  crowds,  as  they  did  Ward  Beecher's  church,  and  as  they  do  Br. 
Abbott's  or  the  Rev.  S.  D.  McConnell's. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  average  minister  of  the  day  is  wholly  out  of  touch 
wifch  the  times  in  which  we  live.  The  modem  requirements  are  as  an  unopened  book 
to  him.  With  a  tenacity  which  does  him  no  credit,  he  clings  to  the  traditions  of  a 
generation  ago.  He  lives  with  his  books  rather  than  with  men.  *'  We  don't  expect 
oar  ministers  to  be  business  men,"  is  the  apology  usually  made  for  them.  It  is  a 
poor  apology.  How,  then,  are  they  to  understand  the  needs  of  the  business  men  of 
their  congregation  ?  Of  what  value  are  higher  thoughts,  if  they  cannot  be  applied  to 
material  facts  ?  The  crying  need  of  the  ifimerican  pulpit  is  for  men  who  are  more  in 
touch  with  the  world  at  large ;  in  other  words,  who  have  an  intelligent  knowledge  of 
those  elements  which  enter  into  and  form  the  greater  part  of  nearly  all  men's  lives. 

It  is  not  an  indication  of  religious  degeneracy  that  the  young  mapi  wants  shorter 
sennons  than  did  his  forefathers.  But  he  does  want  them,  and  he  will  go  where  he 
will  get  them.  In  every  branch  of  literature  the  order  is  concentration.  Space  and 
time  are  alike  valuable  commodities  in  journalism.  Why  should  they  be  of  less  value 
in  the  pulpit  ?  The  minister  of  to-day  must  remember  that  he  is  not  the  only  fount 
of  intellectual  or  moral  inspiration  in  the  community,  as  was  true  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Men  and  women  are  thinking  more  for  themselves  than  ever  before.  The 
minister  can  better  hope  to  suggest  than  to  teach.  Therefore  shotdd  his  sermons  be 
more  compact,  filled  with  a  living  knowledge  of  the  times  rather  than  with  a  borrowed 
knowledge  from  history.  The  minister  of  the  present  cannot  afford  to  be  behind  the 
times  in  thought  or  method.  He  should  rather  be  in  advance  of  them.  Let  him 
•show  that  he  is  a  man  of  the  day,  that  he  knows  what  is  going  on  around  him,  and 
the  problem  of  the  yoimg  man  and  the  Church  will  be  solved. 

(This  somewhat  provocative  article  is  certainly  also  very  suggestive  and  search- 
ing.—Ed.  Thikkeb.) 

Kbuoion  akd  Wbalth.  By  Rev.  Washinotok  Gladden,  B.D.  {BUhlioiheca 
Socro).— In  a  perfect  social  state,  what  would  be  the  relations  of  these  two  ?  Religion 
^  the  devout  recognition  of  a  Supreme  Power.  It  is  belief  in  a  Creator,  a  Sovereign, 
^  Father  of  men,  with  some  sense  of  dependence  upon  Him  and  obligation  to  Him. 
The  reUgious  life  is  the  life  according  to  God,  the  life  whose  key-note  is  harmony  with 
the  Divine  nature,  and  conformity  to  the  Divine  will.    What  will  the  man  who  is 
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living  this  kind  of  life  think  about  wealth  ?    If  all  men  were,  in  this  highest  sense  of 
the  word,  religious,  should  we  have  wealth  among  us  ? 

Wealth  consists  in  exchangeable  goods.  But  the  popular  use  of  the  -word  is 
hardly  covered  by  the  economic  definition ;  some  measure  of  abundance  is  generally 
connoted.  The  question  before  us  has  in  view  the  abundance,  the  profusion  of 
economic  goods,  now  eziBting  in  all  civilized  nations.  If  all  men  Uved  according  to 
God,  in  perfect  harmony  with  His  thought,  would  the  world  contain  such  an  abun* 
dance  of  exchangeable  goods  beyond  the  owner's  power  to  use  ? 

The  life  of  the  pious  Brahmin  culminates  in  mendicancy.  Buddhism  does  not 
demand  of  all  devotees  the  ascetic  life ;  but  its  eminent  saints  adopt  this  lif e,  and 
poverty  is  regarded  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  highest  sanctity.  The  sacred 
order  founded  by  Gautama  was  an  order  of  mendicants.  The  monastic  rule  has  had 
wide  vogue,  however,  in  Christian  communities,  and  great  numbers  of  saintly  men 
have  adopted  the  rule  of  poverty.  Many  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers  use  very 
strong  language  in  denouncing  the  possession  of  wealth  as  essentially  irreligious.  The 
trend  of  their  doctrine  is  ascetic,  and  the  germs  of  the  later  monasticism  are  in  the 
words  of  the  early  Fathers.  The  comer-stone  of  monasticism  is  the  sanctity  of  poverty. 
And  many  good  Protestants,  even  in  these  days,  feel  that  there  is  an  essential 
incompatibility  between  the  possession  of  wealth  and  the  attainment  of  a  high  degree 
of  spirituality. 

The  ascetic  doctrine  with  regard  to  wealth  cannot  be  clearly  drawn  from  the  New 
Testament ;  and  yet  the  minds  of  devout  men  have  been  troubled  by  the  feeling  that 
riches  are  essentially  evil,  and  that  some  taint  attaches  to  wealth,  no  matter  how 
moderately  it  may  be  sought.  And  this  feeling  has  been  strengthened  by  the  abuses 
of  wealth.  It  is  often  difficult  for  ardent  and  strenuous  souls  to  distinguish  between 
uses  and  abuses. 

It  may  be  well  to  resolve  this  abstraction,  weiJth,  into  its  concrete  elements.  It 
consists  in  the  development  of  the  earth's  resources.  The  processes  of  agriculture  and 
mining  are  the  foundation  of  it  all.  The  material  resources  of  the  earth  readily 
submit  themselves  to  the  process  of  development  under  the  hand  of  man.  Is  it  not 
equally  plain  that  these  processes  of  development  have  followed,  for  the  most  part, 
natural  laws  ?  We  are  told  by  a  high  authority  that,  '*  for  science,  God  is  simply  the 
stream  of  tendency  by  which  all  things  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being."  For  faith  Godi 
is  more  than  tliis.  But  if  this  be  true,  then  those  who  are  working  for  the  improve- 
ment of  natural  products,  and  for  the  development  of  the  earth's  resources,  and  for 
the  utilization  of  natural  forces,  are  workers  together  with  God.  In  the  production  of 
wealth  men  are  constantly  co-operating  with  the  Creator.  Their  work  may  be^  and  it 
ought  to  be,  a  religious  service. 

All  religious  beUefs  assume  that  the  perfection  of  man  is  part  of  the  Divine 
purpose.  For  the  attainment  of  the  perfection  to  which  man  is  called  wealth  is  the 
indispensable  condition.  When  man  lives  in  utter  penury,  from  hand  to  mouth, 
having  no  surplus  beyond  the  day's  need,  his  powers  can  reach  no  large  development. 
In  order  that  men  may  realize  their  own  manhood,  may  fulfil,  in  any  adequate  degree, 
the  law  of  their  own  being,  they  must  live  beyond  the  reach  of  immedii^te  want  There 
must  be  abundance  in  order  that  there  may  be  leisure,  that  the  higher  interests  of  man 
may  be  cultivated. 

That  wealth  should  exist  is  plainly  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God ;  but  in 
whose  hands  ?  Religion  justifies  the  production  of  wealth :  what  has  religion  to  say 
about  the  distribution  of  wealth  ?  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wealth  in  the  world  :  are 
we  satisfied  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  where  it  ought  to  be  ? 
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It  is  pretty  dear  that  the  world  has  not  yet  discovered  God's  plan  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.  The  existing  practice  is  far  from  being  ideal.  Inequalities  so 
gross  as  those  which  actually  exist  cannot  be  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  a  God  of 
rigiliteousness. 

What  is  the  rule  by  which  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  now  distributed? 
^FVmdamentally^  it  is  the  rule  of  the  strongest  That  rule  has,  indeed^  been  greatly 
modified  in  the  progress  of  civilization ;  and  yet  still,  to  every  one  accordUig  to  his 
power,  is  the  underlying  principle  of  the  present  system  of  distribution. 
^  What  other  rule  of  distribution  can  religion  suggest  ?  Br.  Newman  Smyth  says, 
"  Three  socialistic  principles  have  been  proposed — to  every  one  alike ;  to  every  one 
according  to  his  needs  ;  to  every  one  according  to  his  work.  But  would  either  be  a 
Boflicient  ethical  distribution?  What,  under  perfect  economic  conditions^  would  be 
an  ideal  distribution  of  goods  1  The  first  principle  of  distribution,  to  all  alike^  would 
itself  occasion  an  unequal  distribution,  because  all  have  not  equal  needs,  or  the  same 
capacity  for  reception  and  ability  to  use  what  is  received ;  heaven  can  be  no  eom- 
muusm ;  every  cup  will  be  filled,  but  there  maybe  differences  in  the  sizes  of  the  cups. 
The  second  principle  may  be  charitable ;  but  it  is  not  just,  as  needs  are  no  standard 
either  of  service  rendered  or  true  desert.  The  third  may  be  just,  but  it  is  not 
mercifuL  In  a  perfect  distribution  of  good,  justice,  mercy^  and  regard  for  possible 
use  must  be  combined." 

The  Divine  wisdom  must  follow  somewhat  closely  the  rule  of  the  man  in  the 
parable^  who  distributed  his  goods  among  his  servants,  giving  ''  to  every  man  aocordiny 
to  hi$  several  ability,'^  But  ability  here  is  not  ability  to  takey  ability  to  grasp,  to  get, 
btft  ability  to  tue  heneficenUy  and  productively,  which  is  a  very  different  matter. 

The  other  socialistic  maxims — ''To  each  according  to  his  needs,"  and  ''To  eadi 
according  to  his  work" — are  evidentiy  ambiguous.  What  needs?  What  work? 
According  to  the  Divine  plan,  the  function  of  wealth  is  the  perfection  of  character, 
and  the  promotion  of  social  welfare.  The  Divine  plan  must  be  that  wealth  shalt  be 
so  distributed  as  to  secure  these  great  results.  And  religion,  which  seeks  to  discern 
and  follow  the  Divine  plan,  must  teach  that  the  wealth  of  the  world  will  be  rightly 
distributed  only  when  every  man  shall  have  as  much  as  he  can  wisely  use  to  make 
himself  a  better  man,  and  the  community  in  which  he  lives  a  better  community — so 
much  and  no  more. 

The  CoMnro  Industrial  Ordeb.  By  James  G.  Clabk  (The  Arena), — Our  indus- 
trial order  has  reached  its  last  form  of  life  and  expression.  At  the  same  time,  the 
sentiment  of  human  brotherhood  the  world  over  is  just  rising  into  the  first  general 
expression  and  assertion,  warm  with  all  the  vitality  and  vigour  of  aggressive  youth. 
More  and  more  the  masses  are  becoming  conscious  that  there  is  no  real  "  self -preserva- 
tion," save  through  an  extension  of  the  "  first  law  of  nature,"  until  the  law  reaches 
out  from  and  beyond  and  above  the  mere  individual,  and  serves  and  vitaluea  the 
interest  of  all.  It  is  too  late  to  ignore  or  oppose  socialism  as  an  idea.  Latter^ay 
socialism  simply  means  co-operative  interest  and  effort ;  in  short,  public  partnership — 
in  the  public  advantages  and  wealth-producing  agencies  of  a  community.  It  con- 
templates organic  structure  and  order  that  tend  to  social  and  political  equilibrimn — 
a  structure  and  order  which  are  no  less  essential  to  a  healthy  body  politic  than  is  a 
bone-and-sinew  structure  to  the  flesh,  blood,  nerves,  and  vital  organs  of  the  human 
body.    SociaUsm  is  our  only  escape  from  ultimate  anarchy  or  despotism. 

We  sometimes  confound  competition  with  asfnration—th&t  higher,  nobler,  and 
more  elastic  and  subtle  quality,  which  is  the  soul  of  true  art,  but  which  wage-slave 
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competition,  and  corroding  uncertainty  and  dread^  tend  to  paralyze.  The  competitive 
instinct  ig  in  the  travail-throes  of  a  new  birth,  through  which  it  is  to  be  delivered 
from  the  lower  evils  of  animalism  and  the  struggle  for  physical  existence  to  a  plane 
where  it  shall  take  the  form  of  emiiZa^ton.  It  is  certain  that  economic  competition 
must  soon  give  place  to  r«ctproc%  among  the  masses,  as  it  already  has  among  the 
classes.  The  constant  tendency  intelligently  to  conserve  and  utilize  human  vitality, 
must  necessarily  force  this  result.  Industrial  force  along  every  line  of  man's 
material  necessities — such  as  production,  exchange,  and  distribution — ^has,  through 
mutual  understanding  growing  out  of  more  intelligent  use  of  methods  and  improved 
machinery,  been  lifted  above  the  realm  of  imcertainty  and  conjecture  into  prooeases 
almost  scientific  in  accuracy  of  calculation,  and  cannot  possibly  reassume  its  pioneer 
phase  of  condition  and  expression.  Competitive  commerce  virtually  expired  in  giving 
birth  to  its  last  but  legitimate  offspring,  the  modem  trust,  which,  in  turn,  must 
meige  its  life  in  a  still  broader  and  final  principle  of  partnership.  The  central  idea 
involved — the  conservation  of  force — ^has  come  to  stay  and  expand,  because  it  is  a 
righteous  one^  that  cannot  always  be  confined  to  its  present  narrow  class  limits.  The 
hour  is  near  when  humanity  shall  arise  and  shake  off  the  superstition  that  the  good 
things  of  this  life  are  designed  for  kings,  nobles,  and  usurers.  The  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  municipality  and  the  state  and  the  nation  are  to  be  the  only  ''great 
capitalists''  tolerated  in  a  free  republic,  and  simply  because  they  cannot  "fail"  and 
become  insolvent.    Public  economy  and  safety  demand  state  socialism. 

The  true  idea  of  socialism  is  given  in  the  following  sentences  of  Herbert  Spencer's : 
"The  citizens  of  a  laige  nation,  industriously  organized,  have  reached  their  possible 
ideal  of  happiness  when  the  producing,  distributing,  and  other  activities  are  such  that 
each  citizen  finds  in  them  a  place  for  all  his  energies  and  aptitudes,  while  he  obtains 
the  means  of  satiBfying  all  his  desires.'* 

There  is  but  one  true  ideal  of  government  for  an  enlightened  people,  i.e.  govern- 
ment of,  for,  and  by  the  people.  This  ideal  is  now  struggling  for  the  fresh  air,  and 
the  light  and  environment  of  its  new  and  predestined  birth.  A  nation  properly 
governed  is  oiganized  citizenship— a  complex  family,  in  which  certain  members  are 
chosen  by  the  whole  to  conduct  the  community  business. 

. "  There  is  in  the  moral,  no  less  than  in  the  physical  realm,  a  central  and  control- 
ling force,  that  makes  for  equilibrium,  that  cannot  long  be  defied,  and  from  whoae 
ultimate  decrees  and  penalties  there  can  be  no  appeal.  In  the  physical  world  the 
attitude  or  manifestation  of  this  force  is  positive,  unmistakable,  and  uncompromising  ; 
and  hence  we  adjust  ourselves  to  it  accordingly,  without  questioning  its  righteousness. 
But  in  the  moral  realm,  where  man^s  free  moral  agency,  so  called^  constitutes  a  wheel 
within  a  wheel,  otu:  relation  involves  experience,  and  more  or  less  of  compromise, 
governed  or  moulded  in  degree  and  expression  by  circumstances ;  and  thus  the  penalty, 
like  the  offence,  is  not  necessarily  sudden  in  operation,  but  may  be  prolonged  throiigh 
generations,  until  the  infinite  Judge  forecloses  the  mortgage." 

Socialism  is  not  properly  a  "system ; "  it  is  an  "  idea."  The  expresHot^  of  social 
equilibrium,  or  equality,  follows  in  its  evolution  the  lines  and  channels  of  mental  and 
moral  enlightenment  as  naturally  as  water  runs  downhill,  or  as  light  follows  the  risen 
sua  when  artificial  walls  and  temporary  mists  and  obstructions  are  removed. 
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TRUTHruLXESS  IN  EXPRESSION.  By  A.  C.  MouNTESBy  B.E.  {Canadian  MeHhodist 
JSeview), — ^Browning  Buys,  '*  Art 'remains  the  one  way  possible  of  telling  the  truth." 
^When  a  man  is  most  true  to  himself  he  is  most  consistent  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  art.  All  &rt  is  but  the  unfolding  of  personality — a  revealing  to  others 
what  the  artist  is  or  has  assimilated.    This  is  true  of  the  art  of  expression. 

Subjectively  considered,  man  is  a  trinity;  t.e.  an  intellectual,  emotional,  and 
volitional  being  ;  in  other  words,  man  subjectively  thinks,  feels,  and  wiUs.  These 
powers  are  interdependent.  Nature  has  provided  for  this  threefold  subjective  nature 
a  corresponding  trinity  of  nuans  for  unfolding  or  manifesting  that  nature.  Wo  have 
three  languages,  or  means  of  expression,  common  to  all  men,  viz.  the  verlal,  vocal, 
and  pantomimic  languages.  The  pantomimic  language  includes  all  that  part  of  expres- 
sion which  is  seefi,  while  the  vocal  includes  all  that  is  heard.  There  cannot  be  any 
adequate  unfolding  of  personality,  or  expression  of  thought,  without  the  harmonious 
exercise  of  all  three  factors  in  this  trinity  of  means. 

The  verbal  is  primarily  the  language  of  the  intellect.  The  vocal  and  pantomimic 
are  more  closely  allied  to  the  emotional  and  volitional  natures,  the  activities  of  which 
are,  in  large  measure,  unconscious  and  unconsciously  expressed.  They  are  the  languages 
of  easperience^  by  means  of  which  every  normal  being  unconsciously  reveals  himself. 
The  verbal  is  an  acquired  language.  All  these  languages  are  ''means  of  expression ; " 
hence  they  are  primarily  expressive,  not  decorative.  Each  is  a  language  only  so  far 
aa  it  performs  the  functions  of  a  language ;  i.e.  only  so  far  as  it  reveals  that  which  is 
its  subjective  cause.  That  cannot  be  called  a  language  which  consists  merely  in  verbal, 
vocal,  or  pantomimic  display. 

There  is  implanted  within  every  one  of  us  a  conviction,  more  or  less  definite,  that 
if  the  person  speaking  does  not  unanimously  adopt  his  own  statements  by  giving  them 
the  active  suppo^  of  all  parts  of  his  being,  he  does  not  mean  what  he  says,  and  con- 
Mquently  he  is  untruthful.  Nothing  short  of  unammity,  or  the  whole  man  speaking, 
can  awaken  perfect  confidence  in  him.  The  vocal  and  pantomimic  languages  are,  by 
a  fundamental  law  of  our  being,  the  direct  means  of  revealing  the  subtle  experiences 
of  the  soul.  These  experiences,  when  revealed,  will  either  substantiate  or  contradict 
that  which  is  verbally  stated.  So  long  as  we  are  what  we  would  seem  to  be,  so  long 
shall  we  give  unmistakable  and  irrefutable  evidences  of  this  through  the  unconscious 
revelations  of  the  natural  languages  which  God  has  ordained  should  reveal  the  soul. 
By  a  fundamental  law  of  our  being  we  are  compelled  to  believe  those  langiutges  which 
^u^ectly  reveal  experience,  and  only  those. 

By  this  standard  our  truthfulness  in  the  pulpirt,  on  the  platform,  or  on  the  stage, 
msy  be  measured.  Many  public  readers,  speakers,  actors,  vocalists,  and  even  preachers, 
sUow  their  vocal  and  pantomimic  languages,  either  actively  or  silently,  to  contradict 
their  verbal  utterances  of  some  of  God's  most  sacred  truths. 

The  first  duty  and  aim  of  the  great  actor,  as  well  as  the  great  preacher,  is  to 
^^iiDsslf  experience  that  to  which  he  is  giving  public  expression.  With  such  genuine 
^V^^nce  present  during  delivery,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  effective  in  delivery.  Was  it 
^genuity  of  oratorical  plan,  magnificence  of  presence,  perfection  of  rhetoric,  or 
'unanswerable  logic,  which  gave  such  potency  to  the  oratory  of  a  Cicero,  a  Cromwell, 
or  a  Gladstone?  Add  to  all  these  and  many  more  equally  desirable  qualities  the 
superlative  importance  of  their  theme,  and  have  we  accounted  for  the  ennobling. 
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inspiring  influence  of  a  Whitefield,  a  Knox,  a  Brooka,  a  Spuigeon,  or  a  Beecher  %  By 
no  means.  That  which  they  spoke  came  from  the  profonndest  depths  of  jireaent, 
personal  experience.  It  was  but  the  unfolding  of  themselves,  intellectually,  emotion* 
ally,  and  volitionally,  through  the  three  corresponding  languages,  or  means  of 
expression. 

There  is,  as  Emerson  says,  a  natural  and  an  unnatural  way  of  doing  everything. 
Then,  if  variety  in  religious  service  is  what  we  seek,  there  is  only  one  natural  way  of 
getting  it— get  its  cause,  which  is  truthfulness.  There  never  was  and  never  can  be 
monotony  in  truthful  expression  of  thought.  With  truthfulness  there  may  be  as  much 
variety  in  the  expression  of  a  single  sentence  as  in  a  chapter  that  is  read  for  the  sake 
of  variety.  When  truthful,  the  whole  being  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  ever-varying 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  purposes  to  be  expressed. 

What  dobs  Redemption  do  in  the  Hxocan  Constitution?  By  Rev.  A.  C- 
CouiiTiCE,  M.A.  (CanadvoLv^  Methodist  Beview). — This  is  the  continuation  of  an  article 
on  *' Anthropology  underlying  Redemption;  or,  A  Psychology  of  Regeneration, 
Sahctification,  and  Resurrection,"  and  deals  with  one  particular  relation  and  application 
of  the  writer's  point. 

Bedemption  in  Christ  Jesus  through  the  Holy  Spirit  is  Qod's  remedy  for  sin — ^for 
all  there  is  of  sin.  The  redemptive  remedy  meets  the  sin  according  to  its  origin  and 
progress  and  power.  Redemption  is  radically  and  initially  psychological.  It  is  in 
the  pneuma,  the  spirit.  Redemption  proceeds  at  once  into  the  depraved  ethical  or 
moral  condition  for  its  renovation.  Redemption  is  also  physical.  The  soma,  or  body^ 
though  participating  in  the  sanctification,  is  not  relieved  of  the  sentence  of  death. 

Regeneration  b  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  quickening  the  human  spirit 
(pkeuma)  to  life-determining  vitality  and  power.  The  work  of  regeneration  is  in  the 
spirit.  It  means  an  opened  intuition  of  God,  a  quickened  conscience,  and  a  surrendered 
will.  The  will  does  not  act  of  its^,  it  acts  under  motive,  higher  or  lower.  To  main- 
tain a  holy  will,  only  the  highest  motive  can  be  allowed  :  hence  conscience  is  involved. 
The  Holy  Spirit's  work  of  conviction  is  a  quickening  of  the  conscience.  The  fruits  of 
regeneration  are  assurance^  peace,  and  power  not  to  sin.  Let  the  intuition  be  divinely 
dear,/' and  assurance  is  secured.  Let  the  conscience  be  divinely  dear,  and  peace  ia 
assured.    Let  the  will  act  under  this  light  and  right,  and  victory  over  sin  is  assured. 

Regeneration  is  psychological  rather  than  ethical,  is  instantaneous  rather  than 
progressive.  It  is  the  quickening  of  deadened  spiritual  powers  into  use,  and  not  their 
development  by  use.  It  is  thus  a  radical  work  affecting  the  very  constitution  of  man. 
Regeneration  is  a  perfect  work  in  its  sphere.  It  is  a  present,  consdous  experience,  not 
a  sacramental,  unconscious  deposit  in  the  nature,  nor  an  imputed  condition  that  is  not 
inwrought.  But  it  necessarily  introduces  a  state  of  conflict,  the  conflict  of  a  regenerated 
and  sanctified  spiritual  nature  with  the  yet  unsubdued  portion  that  is  in  the  lawless 
and  sarkic  condition. 

Sanctification  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  regenerated  human  spirit 
in  annulling  and  reversing  the  lawless  and  sarkic  condition  of  soul  and  body.  The 
first  noticeable  point  is  this :  There  is  a  conjunction  of  agency.  The  powers  of  the 
r^enerated  spirit  can  only  be  kept  by  use ;  therefore  to  prevent  the  regeneration 
from  being  useless,  the  renewed  spirit  of  man  must  become  a  real  and  eflScient  agent. 
The  work  of  sanctification  in  the  pneuma  is  simply  growth  and  development  through 
exercise.    The  Holy  Spirit  is  also  a  real  and  efiident  sgent  in  this  work. 

Sanctification  is  ethical  and  progressive,  not  psychological  and  instantaneous.  It 
does  not  effect  a  radical  change  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  but  a  reversal  of 
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condition^  and  a  strengtheniDg,  an  elevating  of  tlie  whole  manhood.  It  is  not  presented 
in  Scriptnre  as  any  conscious  crisis  of  experience,  any  radical  change  of  nature  like 
regeneration.  Banctification  is  by  a  concurrent  process  of  death  and  resurrection,  in 
which  the  dominion  of  the  regenerated  nature  and  life  is  asserted  and  assured.  It  ia 
not  by  the  Law,  but  by  union  with  Christ.  It  is  not  through  the  flesh,  but  through 
the  indwelling  Spirit.  Paul's  teaching  about  sanctification  may  be  expressed  by  three 
terms :  holiness  in  Christ ;  holiness  without  the  Law ;  and  holiness  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  regenerated,  spiritual  man  ii  not  all-sufficient.  The  regenerated,  spiritual  man, 
must  be  a  Spirit-fiUed  man.  Concerning  the  flesh  Paul  declares  :  (1)  That  it  is  weak. 
(2)  That  it  is  wicked,  therefore  incapable  of  pleasing  GkuL  (3)  That  the  flesh  is  hope- 
lessly lawless.  Then  he  describes  the  spiritual  man  who  is  Spirit-fiUed  :  (1)  He  has 
no  condemnation.  (2)  He  has  fobnd  a  higher  power  than  indwelling  sin.  (3)  He 
attains  to  practical  righteousness.  (4)  He  is  in  a  condition  of  habitual  obedience. 
(5)  He  mortifies  the  deeds  of  the  body  through  the  Spirit.  And  (6)  the  powerful 
working  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  through  the  renewed  man  brings  physical  quickening. 
And  so  a  full  doctrine  of  sanctification  leads  to  the  borders  of  resurrection. 

What  will  resurrection  accomplish  in  the  human  constitution?  The  present 
body  {soma)  is  called  by  Paul  "  a  natural  body  "  in  1  Cor.  xv.  44.  It  is  not^utUcmi 
tomoj  designating  the  body  as  a  part  of  nature  (p^iuu),  but  pviuihihm  soma,  designating 
the  body  as  grounded  in  the  psucTie,  or  soul.  The  resurrection-body  will  be  both 
animated  and  controlled  by  the  spirit.  Godet  says,  *'  The  resurrection  will  not  only 
change  the  fact  of  death  into  life,  but  it  will  transform  the  wUure  of  the  body  which, 
from  being  mortal,  will  become  incorruptible.''  Paul  declares  three  particulars  of 
important  change.  1.  Decay  gives  place  to  incorruptibility.  All  activity  wastes  the 
present  body,  and  waste  calls  for  constant  repair.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  what 
an  emancipation  it  will  be  to  be  free  from  this  inevitable  decay.  2.  Weakness  gives 
place  to  power.  The  resurrection-body  will  be  capable  of  all  the  service  that  an  active 
and  consecrated  and  spiritual  will  can  call  for.  3.  Humiliation  gives  place  to  glory. 
The  changes  of  the  body  in  these  important  particulars  are  all  due  to  the  change  in  ita 
nature  or  constitntion,  when  it  yields  to  the  perfect  transformation  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  accomplish. 

There  is  thus  a  part  of  our  redemption  in  the  perfect  spiritualizing  of  our  natures 
that  remains  to  be  fulfilled,  and  necessarily  awaits  the  great  revealings  of  the  end, 
which  will  be  but  a  consummation  and  a  new  beginning. 
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Schlbie&bcachsr's  Conception  of  Religion.  By  Archdeacon  H.  Kibseb,  Eisenach 
(Zeiitckr.f.  wissensdi.  Thed.,  1895,  No.  l).--SchL*s  work  begins  a  new  era  in  modem 
Protestant  theology.  Every  theological  school  since,  friendly  or  opposed,  bears  marks 
of  his  influence.  In  the  newly  founded  university  of  BerUn  he  was  a  foremost  figure, 
alongside  Hegel,  Humboldt,  Fichte,  Niebuhr,  Savigny.  His  influence  was  due  to  the 
blending  in  his  character  of  seemingly  opposite  qualities — delicate  mysticism  and 
biting  logic,  profound  feeling  and  strong  intellect,  poetical  fervour  and  philosophical, 
severity,  all  forming  a  personality  of  unique  force.  H.  Schmidt  asked,  "  Was  Schl. 
greater  as  a  philosopher  or  a  theol(^^n  ?  Did  he  belong  to  the  Kantians  or  Fichteans  ; 
to  the  followers  of  Schelling  or  Jacobi  ?  Is  he  a  Spinozist  ?  Is  he  idealist  or  realist, 
empkicist  or  rationalist,  critic  or  dogmatist  1 "  His  chief,  although  not  his  only,  work 
was  in  the  field  of  theology.    While  he  struck  out  new  paths  in  ethics,  philosophy. 
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and  even  politics,  systematic  theology  owes  most  to  him.  His  Gla'iibendehre  takes 
rank  beside  Calvin's  Institutio  in  epoch-making  influence — **  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind, 
governed  by  one  thought,  and  working  it  out  with  the  keenest  logic  ;  the  theological 
master-work  of  modem  times,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  an  understanding 
of  modem  theological  development."  Now,  it  was  his  idea  of  religion  which 
determined  his  entire  system  of  teaching  ;  to  understand  this  is  to  understand  all. 

1.  If  we  ask — What  is  religion?  what  is  its  peculiar  nature?  the  answer  given 
in  the  Reden  iiber  die  Bdigion  is,  **  Feeling  and  perception  of  the  infinite,  sense  and 
taste  for  the  infinite.''  The  meaning  of  this  can  only  be  understood  by  a  reference 
to  Schl.'s  general  theory  of  the  world.  His  standpoint  is  that  of  strict  immanence. 
The  absolute  is  not  outside  the  world,  but  ''works  in  it,  permeating  all  its 
members."  Everywhere  it  pours  forth  the  abundance  of  Divine  life,  and  manifests 
itself  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms.  Human  existence  rests  on  the  ''combining  of 
the  universal  with  the  particular  life."  Every  form  of  life  has  its  ground  in  this 
invisible  union,  in  the  "marriage  of  the  universum  with  the  reason  made  flesh." 
How,  then,  does  religion  arise  ?  What  is  its  special  sphere  ?  Religion  points  back  to 
that  mysterious  act  in  which  the  universum  unites  with  the  finite.  "  You,"  SchL  says, 
"  lie  directly  on  the  bosom  of  the  infinite  world,  at  this  moment  you  are  its  soul ;  for 
you  feel,  although  only  through  one  of  its  parts,  all  its  forces  and  its  infinite  life  as 
your  own ;  at  this  moment  it  is  your  body — for  you  permeate  its  muscles  and  members 
as  your  own,  and  your  thinking  and  musing  set  its  innermost  nerves  in  motion.'* 
Such  is  the  first  origin  of  religion.  This  point  lies  outside  consciousness,  because  in 
it  consciousness  and  object  have  become  one.  And  this  is  "  perception  or  feeling  of 
the  infinite."  This,  again,  is  preceded  by  a  working  of  the  universum  on  us.  By  these 
impressions  of  the  infinite  the  search  for  the  infinite  is  awakened  in  us,  so  that  we 
perceive  it  and  are  inwardly  moved  by  it.  Feeling  ^d  perception  are  originally  one. 
Schl.  uses  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other,  of  these  two  terms ;  but  at  last  the 
first  one  holds  the  field.  He  says  once,  "  There  is  no  feeling  that  would  not  be 
pious,  if  it  did  not  rest  on  a  morbid,  corrupt  state  of  life."  Of  course,  if  everything  is 
a  working  of  the  universum  on  us  !  Feeling  is  religion,  not  knowledge.  It  is  neither 
physics,  nor  metaphysics,  nor  ethics.  It  is  only  the  direct  consciousness  of  the 
universal  being  of  everything  finite  in  the  infinite  and  through  the  infinite,  of  every- 
thing temporal  in  the  eternal  and  through  the  eternal.  Nor  is  religion  action,  artiatic 
or  civic,  for  piety  has  also  a  passive  side.  And  yet,  different  as  they  are  from  one 
another,  philosophy,  art,  culture,  and  religion  are  inseparably  connected ;  for  if  in 
knowledge  things  are  in  us,  in  our  reason,  and  if  in  art  and  culture  our  being  appears 
in  them,  giving  them  shape,  religion  is  the  sphere  in  whicli  the  finite  and  the  infinite 
coalesce,  the  eternal  unity  of  reason  and  nature  is  realized.  SchL  inveighs  strongly 
against  the  dogmatists  who  sink  religion  in  dogmas  and  formulas.  Knowledge  is 
necessary,  indeed,  but  it  is  merely  a  description  of  feeling,  not  feeling  itself.  Nor 
would  he  mix  religion  with  morals.  "  Man  should  do  eveiything  with  religion,  bat 
not  from  it."    Religion  is  to  accompany  all  he  does — "  like  holy  music." 

On  this  view  the  significance  of  Scripture,  in  the  sense  of  the  old  dogmatics, 
vanishes.  "  Holy  Scripture  is  a  mausoleum,  showing  that  a  great  spirit  was  there* 
but  is  there  no  longer."  What  are  miracles  and  inspiration  ?  The  world  is  full  of 
them ;  they  are  all  and  nothing— so  it  follows  from  the  standpoint  of  immanence.  The 
personality  of  Gtod  ?  Schl.  raises  many  philosophical  objections  against  it ;  his  view 
first  and  last  is  irreconcilable  with  the  idea.  Immortality?  He  tries  to  show  its 
dispensableness  for  religion.  The  individual  is  merely  a  form  of  the  infinite,  reflecting 
the  Divine  ;  man  must  rejoice  to  burst  the  limits  separating  him  from  Deity. 
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In  later  works,  ChrtsU,  Olauhe  and  GUntbendehre,  the  earlier  definition  is  more 
predaely  given  as,  '*  Piety  is  essentially  a  form  of  feeling,"  and  ''  the  consciousness  of 
abeolute  dependence."   In  feeling  we  abide  in  ourselves,  whereas  knowledge  and  action 
have  reference  to  outside  tilings.     Feeling  is  also  described  as  *' immediate  self -con- 
sciousness,'^  in  distinction  from  the  self -consciousness  which  springs  from  reflection ;  it  is 
the  consciousness  of  our  own  state  simply.    The  absolute  cannot  appear  in  knowing 
and  willing,  only  in  feeling,  in  that  identity  of  ideal  and  real  in  which  these  two  are 
combined,  for  the  absolute  is  unity  without  difference.    As  to  the  final  definition,  the 
changing  states  of  the  self  imply  relations  with  outward  things ;  we  thus  become 
conscious  of  receptiveness  and  self-activity.    In  regard  to  the  world,  both  capacities 
come  into  play.    The  consciousness  that  we  are  not  absolutely  free,  present  in  all  our 
states,  is  the  absolute  feeling  of  dependence ;  and  this  cannot  refer  to  the  world, 
which  partly  depends  on  us,  but  only  to  God.    Thus  this  consciousness  of  dependence 
is  equivalent  to  the  consciousness  of  relation  to  God.    It  is  not  an  original  knowledge, 
such  as  is  given  in  philosophy  ;  it  is  the  innermost,  immediate  reflection  on  our  form 
of  self-consciousness  ;  but  in  every  clear,  perfect  self -consciousness  there  is  the  abso- 
lute feeling  of  dependence  and  the  consciousness  of  God,  so  that  *'  God  is  given  us  in 
feeling  in  an  original  way."    We  thus  see  that  there  are  differences  between  the 
earlier  and  the  later  forms  of  definition.    Instead  of  *' feeling  and  perception,  sense 
and  taste,"  we  have  "  feeling  "  only.     Whereas  formerly  every  sensation  was  called 
religious,  because  in  it  the  infinite  unites  with  the  finite,  here  religious  feeling  is 
distinguished  from  every  other  by  its  contents  as  the  feeling  of  dependence.    Whereas 
there  the  wiiversum  only  is  spoken  of,  and  God  appears  as  the  All-One,  here  God  is 
unity  without  difference,  the  unity  of  ideal  and  reaL 

2.  The  sources  of  Schl.'s  peculiar  teaching  are  to  be  sought  in  three  places.  First, 
in  the  Moravian  associations  of  his  early  life  ;  he  never  shook  these  ofL  He  himself 
acknowledges  the  debt.  In  moments  of  conflict  he  fell  back  on  Hermhut  teaching. 
Zinzendorf's  mysticism  *' celebrated  its  spiritual  resurrection  in  SchL's  theology." 
SchL  says,  ''Piety  was  the  maternal  womb  in  whose  obscurity  my  young  life  was 
fed  and  prepared  for  the  world  as  yet  unknown  to  it ;  in  it  my  spirit  breathed  before 
it  had  yet  found  its  peculiar  field  in  philosophy  and  practical  life ;  it  helped  me  .when 
I  b^;an  to  sift  my  fathers'  faith,  and  to  purge  thought  and  feeling  from  the  rubbish  of 
the  old  world  ;  it  remained  with  me  when  even  the  Grod  and  immortality  of  childhood 
vanished  from  my  doubting  eye  ;  it  let  me  unconsciously  into  active  life  ;  it  showed 
me  how,  with  my  merits  and  defects,  I  could  keep  myself  pure  in  my  unsevered 
existence,  and  through.it  alone  I  have  learnt  friendship  and  love."  The  whole  of  his 
theology  showed  the  influence  of  Herrnhut.  As  there  inner  communion  with  the 
Saviour  is  put  first,  so  also  is  it  the  centre  of  Schl.  's  faith  and  piety.  So  too  the 
definition  of  religion  as  feeling  is  merely  the  ezpresion  of  his  own  religious  experience, 
which  he  first  gained  at  Hermhut,  where  everything  depends  on  the  awakening  of 
pious  feelings.  Again,  Schl.  felt  the  influence  of  the  romance  spirit  in  literature. 
Subjective,  immediate  sense  and  feeling  breathed  in  that  movement.  Friedrich 
Schlegel  was  his  friend  ;  he  calls  Novalis  '*  the  divine  youth." 

Li  philosophy  it  was  Spinoza  who  made  iJie  deepest  mark  on  Schl.  Schl. 
exclaims,  '*  Join  me  in  offering  with  reverence  a  lock  to  the  manes  of  the  holy,  outcast 
Spinoza.  The  lofty  world-spirit  filled  him  ;  the  infinite  was  his  beginning  and  end  ; 
the  universum  his  only  and  external  love.  In  holy  innocence  and  deep  humility  he 
was  mirrored  in  the  external  world,  and  strove  to  become  himself  its  lovely  mirror. 
He  was  full  of  religion  and  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  .and  therefore  he  stands  alone  and 
without  peer,  a  master  in  his  art,  but  above  the  profane  crowd,  without  disciples  and 
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without  civic  rights."  However  much  Schl.  protested  against  the  charge  of  Spincuism 
and  pantheism,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  impression  that  in  the  Bjoden  the  world  is  only 
distinguished  from  Grod,  like  Spinoza's  wjAwra  no^uratu  and  wxiwra  nat^irata  ;  and 
universumy  **  world-all,"  '' world-spirit,"  are  SchL's  favourite  phrases  for  the  infinite. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  Spinozistic  to  speak  of  Spinoza  as  a  mirror  of  Deity,  but  it  describes 
a  characteristic  thought  of  ScHI.,  who  always  makes  the  ego,  the  ihdividual,  a  xnanifes- 
tation  of  the  infinite.  The  absolute  feeling  of  ilependence  can  only  exist  if  God 
appears  as  substance,  and  man  as  one  of  its  modes,  determined  by  it  at  every  point. 
Schl.*s  theory  carries  with  il  the  doctrine  of  determinism. 

3.  SohL's  work  effected  a  revolution  in  the  religious  thought  and  work  of  Grermany. 
The  Beden  were   greeted   with    enthusiasm.     Schl.  accused   supranaturalists    and 
rationalists  equally  of  making  religion  something  outward.    The  former  reg^arded  it  as 
a  body  of  conceptions  and  doctrines,  having  no  living,  original  relation  to  the  heart ; 
the  latter  also  regarded  it  as  given  historically,  and  appealing  to  common  sense.     Schl. 
puts  it  in  the  depths  of  the  spirit,  makes  it  an  essential  function  of  self-eonacious- 
ness,  thus  placing  himself  at  the  standpoint  of  modem  thought.     As  Lessing^  effected 
a  reformation  in  art  by  exactly  defining  its  limits,  so  SchL  did  in  religion  by  setting 
it  free  from  the  fetters  of  metaphysics  and  morals.     Although  he  founded  no  school, 
every  school  has  learnt  from  him — the  mediation  school  of  Ullmann,  Domer,  Umbreit ; 
such  a  unique  personality  as  Neander ;  men  so  wide  apart  as  the  intellectual,  critical 
Schweitzer,  and  the  speculative  Richard  Bothe,  with  his  certain  God-consciousnees  and 
deep  inwardness ;  Schenkel  and  Schwarz,  with  their  attempt  to  make  the  conscience 
the  central  religious  oigan.     ''If,  finally,  we  cast  a  glance  at  philosophy  and  the 
science  of  religion,  we  encounter  everywhere  the  traces  of  SchL's  influence.     Hegel's 
idea  of  religion  was  formed  in  antagonism  to  him,  and  many  of  his  discussions  are 
devoted  to  argument  with  him.    Feuerbach  goes  back,  in  a  onensided  emphasis  of  one 
element  of  Hegel's  conception,  to  Schl.,  although  he  comes  to  quite  different  conclu- 
sions.   The  general  science  of  religion  was  founded  by  Schl.,  as  he  did  not  make  his 
idea  of  religion  specifically  Christian,  but  drew  it  from  aU  religions,  and  acknowledged 
partial  truth  in  every  historical  religion." 

4  We  may  briefly  allude  to  some  defects  in  Schl.'s  conception.  The  speculative 
background  of  his  theory  was  determimstic — Spinoristic.  Where  the  Godhead  appears 
as  all-conditioning  causality,  as  in  the  Olaxdiendehrey  these  can  be  no  question  of  real 
freedom.  There  is  a  close  connexion  here  between  the  definition  of  religion  as 
feeling,  and  its  definition  as  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence.  The  latter  idea  we 
must  oppose  on  philosophical  grounds.  It  contains  a  contradiction.  Every  theory  of 
determinism  is  wrecked  on  the  fact  of  consciousness.  If  I  have  a  feeling,  a  conscious- 
ness of  absolute  dependence,  something  is  posited  above  this  dependence  as  positing 
it.  If  there  is  nothing  but  absolute  dependence,  this  does  not  explain  my  conscious- 
ness, my  feeling  of  it.  The  very  act  implies  freedom.  With  as  much  right  we  might 
infer  the  feeling  of  absolute  freedom.     The  two  are  very  closely  connected. 

*'  But,  strictly  speaking,  can  there  be.  a  feeling  of  absolute  dependence  ?  I  think 
not.  My  actual  feeling  always  has  a  definite  relation,  and  there  is  no  relation  in 
which,  according  to  Schl.,  dependence  and  freedom  are  not  mixed,  and  therefore  the 
feeling  of  absolute  dependence  can  fill  no  moment.  And  how  do  I  come  to  such  a 
feeling  at  all?  Certainly  not  in  the  way  of  actual  feeling,  but  in  the  way  of  reflection, 
thought.  The  feeling  of  absolute  dependence  is  an  abstraction  of  feeling ;  absolute 
dependence,  itself  a  result  of  the  thought,  which  posits  the  absoluteness  of  the 
dependence,  of  which  immediate  consciousness  can  tell  me  nothing.'*    ^ 

The  same  is  true  of  Schl.'s  doctrine  of  ''an  existence  of  God"  in  immediate 
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feelixig.  "God  "  ifi  said  to  mark  " Uie  whence  of  our  receptive  and  active  existence/' 
This  conception  is  said  to  be  the  most  immediate  reflection  on  the  feeling  of  absolute 
dependence.  ''  But  then  it  is  already  more  than  feeling  ;  it  is  a  process  of  thought^  by 
irhich  the  consciousness  of  absolute  dependence  arises." 

^*  We  are  to  put  the  nature  of  religion  in  feeling.    Let  us  picture  to  oursehres  for 
a  moment  the  history  of  our  inner  religious  life.    What  are  those  holiest  momenfts  in 
whjbh  we  have  tasted  the  love  of  God,  and  our  soul  has  risen  to  heights  of  glory  % 
They  were  the  moments  when^  as  Bothe  reminds  us,  our  soul  was  touched  by  tiie 
eternal,  and  the  chords  of  our  spirit  were  smitten  by  Grod's  finger ;  they  were  the 
hours  of  holy  feeling,  when  our  heart  was  full  of  the  Divine,  full  of  the  love  of 
the  Father  in  Christ ;  when  we  felt  something  like  inspiration  and  Divine  revelation. 
Certainly,  feeling  marks  the  sphere  of  human  self -consciousness,  in  which  the  individual 
is  permeated  by  the  Divine,  and  without  it  piety  would  lack  fervour.    And  that  Schl. 
brought  back  religion  from  arid  intellectualism  into  the  inner  world  of  the  heart,  and 
that  he  showed  it  to  be  an  essential  in  the  development  of  self-consciousness,  is  his 
incontestable  merit.    But  it  is  not  exclusively  feeling.     If,  according  to  his  canon^  the 
nature  of  a  function  may  be  defined  by  the  degree  of  its  rise  or  fall,  and  the  corre- 
sponding perfection  or  imperfection,  then  cultured  feeling  in  itself  would  yield  the 
most  perfect  religion,  which  cannot  be  said.   And  if  we  analyze  those  highest  moments 
of  piety,  e.g.  prayer,  religious  feeling  is  undeniably  the  prominent  element,  but  still 
the  idea,  though  unscientific,  of  an  object  is  present — without  the  conception  of  Qodi 
the  act  would  not  be  religious.   Moreover,  a  willing  is  present — an  elevation  above  the 
temporal  to  the  eternal,  and  a  self -surrender  to  the  Divine.    Is  it  mere  chance  that 
in  aU  religions  we  come  upon  a  mythology  or  dogmatic,  a  series  of  definite  ideas  ? 
Does  not  the  idea  of  God  give  religions  a  definite  character?    Is,  e.^.,  the  Chnstian 
idea  of  Father  of  no  importance  to  piety  ?    Was  not  Schl.,  despite  his  conception 
of  religion,  forced  to  divide  religions,  according  to  the  idea  of  God,  into  mono- 
theistic and  polytheistic,  and,  according  to  practical  willing,  into  teleological  and 
nsthetic?    Is  not  faith  aroused  by  preaching?    If  this  is  so,  then  knowledge,  a 
conceiving,  an  objective  consciousness,  is,  if  not  the  nature,  yet  a  necessary  element 
of  religion.    Just  as  little  is  the  acting  of  piety  unessentiaL    We  find  worship  every- 
where, and  no  intelligent  man  will  say  that  it  is  indifferent  to  piety  whether  good  or 
bad  acts  are  done,  or  any  acts  are  done.    What  is  said  in  the  Beden  about  keeping  the 
moral  and  religious  apart,  can  only  apply  to  an  unsound  piety,  and  must  lead  to 
quietiBm.    It  is  a  defect  of  Schl.'s  conception  of  religion,  that  it  does  not  go  beyond 
the  poesy  of  devout  moods,  making  religion  inferior  to  religiosity.    Knowledge,  action, 
feeling,  are  indeed  to  pass  into  one  another ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  feeling 
should  go  on  to  form  conceptions  and  purposes,  if  religion  were  included  in  feeling. 
This  view  has  forced  itself  on  Schl.*s  scholars,  such  as  C.  T.  Nitzsch,  and  from  it  has 
issued  the  further  development  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  to  our  days,  some  seeking 
a  mode  of  reconciliation  with  Church  doctrine,  others  taking  the  line  of  philosophy. .  .  . 
Certain  it  is  that  in  religion  the  entire  many  as  finite,  strives  after  the  eternal ;  that  the 
instinct  of  his  nature  leads  to  the  Divine ;  and  that  this  instinct  expresses  itself  in  the 
three  spheres  of  self-consciousness.    Its  satisfaction  is  experienced  in  feeling,  and  thus 
feeling  is  the  primary  place  in  which  the  Divine  enters  into  the  human,  but  not  the 
only  place — ^with  it  thought  and  action  are  closely  connected." 

Pebsbnt  State  of  the  Scriptubb  Question.  ByG.  vow  Bxyniyss  {Ghndl.  Welt, 
1894  No.  4)« — ^The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  five  previous  articles  which 
dncussed  vaxious  recent  publications  on  the  subject. 
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We  have  heard  very  dififerent  testiinonies  from  students  and  friends  of  the  Bible, 
and  would  guard  against  making  light  of  the  differences.  Theologians  of  the  school  of 
GraUy  Schlatter,  and  Ktibel  would  accuse  us  of  misrepresentation  if  we  attempted  to 
confound  their  views  respecting  Scripture  with  those  of  Gottschick  and  Bassermann. 
It  is  all  the  more  important  to  note  that  there  is  unity  on  certain  essential  principles 
among  all  those  who  do  not,  with  dogmatic  prejudice  and  unbelieving  fear,  deny  all 
advance  in  knowledge,  turn  the  back  on  all  scientific  investigation,  and  see  salvation 
only  in  immovable  adhesion  to  the  dogma  of  verbal  inspiration.  In  this  way  one  may, 
perhaps,  satisfy  the  wants  of  small  communities  whose  faith  rests  on  the  position  that 
the  Bible  is  word  for  word  God's  utterance.  But  where  this  faith  has  once  fallen  to 
the  ground,  or  is  even  shaken  at  all — and  this  is  almost  everywhere  the  case  in  evan- 
gelical Christendom  —  all  traditional  evidences  avail  no  longer.  ...  A  complete 
transformation  has  of  necessity  taken  place  in  the  use  of  Holy  Scripture  through 
advancing  Biblical  study  and  the  general  development  of  thought  in  the  course  of  the 
last  century.  It  is  impossible  to  remain  at  the  naive  and  dogmatic  view  since  one  has 
learnt  what  history  is,  and  begun  to  inquire  what  historical  circumstances  condition 
the  rise  and  development  of  revealed  religion.  We  have  advanced,  too,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  mind,  and  understand  that  God  does  not  work  magically  on  men,  but  always 
from  spirit  to  spirit,  or  by  spiritual,  t.e.  psychological,  means.  Finally,  we  have  come 
to  form  a  different  estimate  of  the  personal  element  between  God  and  man  aa  compared 
with  material  media.  These  three  closely  connected  points  of  view — ^the  historical, 
psychological,  and  personal — are  thoroughly  acknowledged  by  present-day  theology^ 
conservative  as  well  as  "modem "  and  liberal. 

The  historical  principle  demands  respect  for  facts,  even  if  they  are  adverse  to 
favourite  opinions  and  dogmatic  traditions.  Whoever  thinks  that,  in  acknowledging 
the  legal  authority  of  inspired  Scripture,  he  stands  on  a  rocklike  objective  foundation, 
reproaches  "  modems ''  with  subjectivism  and  arbitrary  hypotheses.  But,  in  fact,  it 
is  the  latter  who  humbly  submit  to  the  objectively  certain ;  the  former,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  only  hold  the  position  of  verbal  inspiration  by  means  of  the  most  arbitrary 
and  subjective  choice.  In  this  the  modem  mode  of  view  has  impregnable  strength, 
that,  standing  on  its  independent,  purely  religious,  foundation,  it  has  no  need  to  be 
afraid  of  anything  that  can  be  proved;  that  it  can  give  fuU  scope  to  historical 
investigation,  of  which  criticism  is  only  one  part,  without  any  apprehension  that 
really  religious  positions  will  be  endangered  by  the  overthrow  of  tradition  ;  whereas 
those  to  whom  separation  from  old  ways  is  too  hard,  because  their  faith  depends  on 
the  idea  of  the  absolute  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  either  shut  their  eyes  to  the  objective 
state  of  things  or  are  never  free  from  anxiety  as  to  the  results  of  complete  knowledge, 
and  are  always  tempted  to  make  tmth  bend  to  an  axiom.  But,  even  in  these  circles, 
the  historical  view  is  gaining  ground,  in  so  far  as  it  is  seen  that  revelation  consists  not 
so  much  in  words  as  in  acts,  in  history,  and  that  therefore  the  Bible-lai^roage  really 
does  nothing  but  testify  to  this  true  and  original  revelation.  This  growing  knowledge 
makes  us  hope  that,  among  these  friends  of  the  Bible,  faith  in  the  Word  of  Qod  will 
become  more  and  more  independent  of  subjection  to  the  letter.  .  .  . 

The  second  element  is  the  psyeJiclogical  one.  Schlatter  describes  it  as  a  mark  of 
unbelieving,  idolatrous  Bible-worship,  when  honour  is  paid  to  Scripture  not  opened 
and  not  understood.  But  it  is  only  opened  and  understood  when  we  find  in  it  a  word 
of  God  to  t».  The  older  view  laid  the  chief  stress  on  this — that  Scripture,  as  such,  is 
God's  Word,  and  would  have  the  Bible  regarded  as  God's  objective  Word  in  itself, 
apart  from  its  Divine  effect  upon  us  ;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  sun  apart  from  its  light 
and  warmth.     We,  on  the  other  hand,  conclude  from  the  judicial,  saving  effect  of 
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Scriptore  to  its  Divine  character  and  origin,  and  hold  this  proof  to  be  the  only  decisive 
and  poasible  one.  The  Bible  is  God's  Word  to  us,  because  we  feel  that  Grod  speaks  to 
us  through  it.  Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  objectivity  of  Divine  revelation 
is  put  in  question,  i.e.  that  we  deny  that  it  is  really  God  who  speaks  to  us  through 
die  sacred  writers ;  we  do  not  dissolve  the  idea  of  Grod's  Word  into  a  psychological 
transaction  in  man's  heart.  If  1  say  that  the  conviction  that  a  house  stands  there 
arises  only  from  the  fact  that  the  figure  of  a  house  is  pictured  on  my  retina  and  in  my 
mind,  I  do  not  deny  the  objective  reality  of  a  house  outside  me.  We  may,  there|fore, 
accept  with  complete  truthfulness  and  delight  the  customaiy  position.  The  Bible  is 
God's  Word^  although  we  place  the  certainty  on  psychological,  or,  if  one  will, 
subjective,  grounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  we  hear  God  speak  to  us  within,  and  in  a  spiritual  way,  so 
wd  have  to  think  of  His  influence  on  the  Biblical  writers  as  mediated  psychologically  ; 
t>.  God's  communication  to  prophets  and  apostles  was  not  simply  miraculous,  not  a 
mechanical  inspiration  or  suggestion  of  Divine  oracles,  the  recipient's  own  mental 
activity  being  suppressed.  On  the  contrary,  the  influence  of  God's  Spirit  on  the 
writer's  spirit,  as  even  Ktibel  remarks,  is  not  diflerent  from  an  ordinary  psycholo^cal 
occurrence,  i.e.  it  takes  place  by  assimilation,  so  that  the  new  ideas  are  blended  with 
the  writer's  own,  and  therefore  never  without  a  certain  modification  by  existing 
conceptions.  Paul  apprehended  the  gospel  differently  from  John,  each  one  on  the 
basis  of  his  existing  line  of  thought.  If,  then,  the  writer's  own  activity  is  not  utterly 
abolished,  the  possibility  of  error  is  not  in  principle  excluded. 

The  two  former  conditions  lead  to  the  third  and  most  important  fector,  the 
perwnal  one,  which  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  noblest  gains  of  modem  thought. 
Religion  is  exclusively  a  matter  of  person ;  God  reveals  Himself,  in  the  proper  sense, 
only  in  and  throngh  persons.  All  religion  is  propagated  from  person  to  person.  That 
we  are  Christianfi  and  have  God,  we  owe  to  direct  or  indirect  intercourse  with 
religious  persons — an  intercourse  which,  in  the  last  resort,  goes  back  to  intercourse 
with  the  person  in  whom  God  was  perfectly,  in  whom  He  communicated  Himself  to  us 
in  unique  fashion,  in  whom  the  Word  became  flesh.  The  Word  of  GkKi  is,  therefore, 
in  the  proper  and  highest  sense,  God's  personal  revelation  in  Christ ;  Christ  is  God's 
Word  in  the  original  sense,  the  Bible  only  in  a  derived  sense,  because  it  is  that  which 
testifies  of  Christ. 

But  in  any  case  Holy  Scripture  is  God's  wondrous  instrument  for  bringing  us 
into  spiritual  contact  with  Christ  and  the  other  persons  penetrated  with  the  Spirit  of 
God  and  Christ — the  apostles  and  prophets.  Thus  we  have  no  Christ  without 
Scripture.  In  intercourse  with  these  men  of  God,  and  looking  into  their  hearts,  we 
are  touched  by  God's  Spirit,  and  hear  through  their  words  or  writings  God's  Word  to 
us.  Thus  the  Word  of  God  can  only  exert  its  full  power  on  our  hearts  when  it 
approaches  us  through  men  of  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves,  standing  in  the  same 
conflicts  and  temptations.  But  then  we  shall  no  longer  require  that  these  chosen 
men,  however  elevated  by  the  Spirit  of  (rod,  shall  be  other  than  men,  and  so  liable 
to  error.  Even  Kubel  only  ascribes  to  the  spirit  of  revelation  the  purest  and  most 
adequate  knowledge  of  revelation  possible,  and  the  most  adequate  expression  of  such 
knowledge. 

When  now  these  thoughts,  in  regard  to  the  Bible  and  God's  Word,  have  become 
the  common  property  of  all  theological  circles,  what  does  a  more  conservative  or  free 
attitude  to  tradition  matter,  or  the  opinion  as  to  whether  the  idea  of  inspiration  is  to 
be  retained  or  given  up  1  One  says,  "  If  I  can  prove  the  Divine  power  of  Scripture 
Qpon  myself  or  Christendom,  I  must  regard  it  as  inspired."    Grood ;  no  one  objects. 
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If  another  says,  '*I  feel  only  the  power  of  Qod's  Word  coming  to  me  in  unique 
faahion  in  Scripture  ;  I  need  no  hypotheses  as  to  whether  this  effect  is  to  be  explained 
by  special  inspiration  or  not/'  are  we  to  force  such  hypotheses  on  him  1  About  the 
idea  '' inspiration "  there  is  no  dispute,  for  no  evangelical  theologian  denies  that 
Holy  Scripture  is  thoroughly  penetrated  by  €k>d's  Spirit  aa  no  other  book  is ;  only 
the  modems  deny  the  old  inspiration  view,  which  made  the  holding  of  a  certain 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Bible  a  condition  of  Christian  faith  ;  but  Kiibel,  Schlatter, 
and  other  advocates  of  Bible  truth  do  the  same.  .  .  . 

No  criticism  in  the  world  is  able  to  discredit  the  position,  '^  The  Bible  is  God's 
Word,"  just  because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  religious  judgment,  but  only  with 
the  matter  of  fact  relevant  to  science.  On  the  Word  of  God,  as  such,  no  criUcism 
can  be  exercised,  but  only  on  its  human  form;  the  Divine  character  of  the  Bible, 
seated  in  its  inner  power,  is  not  touched  by  critical  inquiry.  And  whoever  under- 
stands the  case  knows  that  the  unwearied,  penetrating  criticism  of  our  scholars,  so 
far  from  disparaging  Scripture,  on  the  contrary  brings  out  its  true  inner  glory  all  the 
more  fully ;  nay,  that  all  the  critical  labour  on  the  Bible,  such  as  is  devoted  to  no 
other  book  in  the  world,  is  one  of  the  most  victorious  testimonies  to  the  dignity  and 
Divinity  of  Holy  Scripture. 

If,  then,  theology  is  to  remain  Protestant,  it  must  advance  in  the  path  of 
historical  Scripture  study.  But  the  Church  cannot  keep  step  with  science  in  this 
vital  matter.  Theologians  and  students  must  pay  more  regard  to  this  inability  than 
is  often  done.  The  publications  of  critical  theology,  especially,  should  not  seem  to 
justify  the  widespread  opinion  that  their  chi^  delight  is  in  denying  and  upsetting  the 
venerable  and  sacred,  instead  of  theoretical,  investigation  of  the  problem,  how  the 
authority  of  Scripture  is  to  be  retained  despite  the  results  of  criticism.  They  should 
give  practical  proof  that  delight  in  the  Bible  can  only  gain  by  the  research  of  the  day. 
Nothing  but  such  practical  proof  of  the  Christian  spirit  of  scientific  research  will 
overcome  the  deep-rooted  distrust  of  the  Church  of  all  criticism — ^a  distrust  from  which 
even  the  work  of  the  theological  faculties  which  aim  at  serving  the  Church,  must 
suffer. 
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The  Teachino  of  Jesus.  By  Euo.  Bernard  {Re/me  de  ThdoLogie). — ^In  the  last 
number  of  this  review  M.  Bernard  gives  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  monumental 
work  by  Professor  Bovon,  entitled,  '*  A  Study  of  the  Work  of  Redemption,"  which 
has  lately  appeared.  From  it  we  extract  the  section  which  deals  with  the  teaching 
of  Jesus. 

M.  Bovon  distinguishes  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  as  given  in  the  synoptic  Gospels, 
from  that  contained  in  the  Fourth  Gospel :  in  the  former  Jesus  lays  especial  stress 
upon  His  work ;  in  the  latter,  upon  His  Person ;  and  thus  the  one  supplements  the 
other. 

The  work  of  Christ  is  summed  up  in  one  word — the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  it  is 
round  this  central  idea  that  M.  Bovon  groups  the  whole  teaching  of  the  first  Three 
Gospels.  Jesus  begins  by  proclaiming  the  approach  of  that  kingdom,  and  thus 
repeats  the  message  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  last  representative  of  the  old  covenant. 
On  comparing  one  passage  with  another,  we  find  the  synoptical  writers  using  the 
phrase,  "  kingdom  of  God^"  in  three  different  senses :  first,  it  denotes  the  company  of 
those  who  profess  to  serve  God  ;  then  that  of  those  who  truly  serve  Him ;  and  finally 
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it  describes  the  spiritual  bleasingB,  present  or  to  come,  which  belong  to  those  who  are 
redeemed.  The  Head  of  this  kingdom  is  the  Father,  whose  special  love  for  His 
faithful  children  may  be  guessed  from  the  blessings  which  He  bestows  even  upon  the 
evil  and  unthankful. 

The  great  quality  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  righteousness  which  those  who 
enter  it  must  exemplify.  The  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican  shows  that 
Jesus  condemns  the  ideal  of  righteousness  held  by  the  rabbis  of  His  day.  But  did 
He  limit  Himself  to  a  rejection  of  the  traditions  of  the  scribes,  and  go  back  to  the 
rites  and  precepts  of  the  Old  Testament  ?  Some  passages  in  the  Gk)spels  seem  to 
answer  this  question  in  the  a£5rmative,  others  in  the  negative.  In  truth  Jesus  followed 
a  slow  and  gradual  method  of  evolution — He  laid  down  principles,  and  disseminated 
ideas,  and  left  them  to  develop  and  to  clothe  themselves  in  new  forms. 

Certain  theologians  afi&rm  that  the  doctrine  of  the  mediation  of  the  Son,  which  is 
developed  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  is  unknown  to  the  synoptical  writers ;  according 
to  them,  man  gains  true  righteousness  simply  by  his  own  exertions.  Still,  it  must  be 
noticed  that  in  them  Jesus  calls  Himself  t^  Son  of  man,  a  synonym  for  the  Messiah 
and  for  the  representative  of  humanity ;  that  He  allows  His  apostles  to  call  Him  the 
Son  of  God,  and  calls  God  His  Father  in  a  special  sense.  Further,  He  speaks  of 
accomplishing  the  Law,  and  of  salvation  being  given  only  to  those  whom  He  has 
"known."  He  pardons  sin  and  gives  Hia  life  a  ransom  for  many.  It  ia  only  fair  to 
add  that  other  passages  seem  to  teach  that  the  sinner  can  go  to  God  of  himself.  These 
two  theories,  equaUy  authentic,  are  found  alternately  in  the  synoptic  (Gospels,  and  are 
reconciled  in  the  teaching  of  the  Fourth  GospeL 

Who  are  the  members  of  the  kingdom  thus  founded  ?  The  natural  man  cannot 
enter  it.  According  to  Jesus,  all  men  are  sinners,  and  when  He  speaks  of  '^  righteous  " 
He  is  ironicaL  The  author  of  sin  is  a  wicked  and  treacherous  being,  who  takes 
advantage  of  evil  desires  in  the  heart  of  man  to  lead  him  into  sin.  A  complete  change 
is  needed  in  the  case  of  every  one  who  desires  to  become  ''  a  son  of  the  kingdom  ; " 
for  this  to  be  brought  about,  €U>d  must  pardon,  and  man  must  know  and  accept  the 
Divine  Word.  The  gospel  of  the  kingdom  is  the  royal  proclamation  of  Divine 
foigiveness.  But  there  are  among  men  many  inattentive  or  prejudiced  hearers.  As 
to  the  sinner  who  hears  the  message,  he  returns  to  himself,  realizes  his  wretchedness, 
goes  to  the  Father  in  penitence  and  faith,  and  is  reconciled  with  Him,  Each  one 
shoold  undergo  this  transformation ;  and  those  who  have  undergone  it  are  associated 
together,  and  form  the  Church,  which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  extending  the 
kingdom  of  God,  untO  it  is  consummated  by  the  return  of  the  Lord. 

The  eachatology  of  the  synoptic  Gospels  is  not  altogether  clear.  That  which  is 
certain  is  that  the  righteous  wUl  rise  again  and  will  enjoy  everlasting  happiness,  and 
that  the  unfaithful  members  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  enemies  of  God,  will  be  delivered 
over  to  perdition.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  state  of  the  soul  between  death  and  the  last 
judgment.  The  synoptic  Grospels  speak  only  of  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  yet 
the  scene  described  in  Matt.  xxv.  seems  to  imply  a  general  resurrection.  The  parables 
of  the  tares  and  of  the  net  restrict  judgment  to  the  professed  members  of  the 
kingdom,  while  in  Matt.  xxv.  it  is  extended  to  all  nations.  Neither  the  angels  nor 
the  Son  ELimself  knows  the  day  of  judgment.  The  practical  character  of  the  Saviour's 
teaching  is  very  apparent  in  connexion  with  this  subject :  *'  Since  ye  know  neither  the 
day  nor  the  hour  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  watch.  '* 

The  Fourth  Gospel  lays  stress  upon  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  Qod,  M.  Bovon  maintains  the  close  correspondence  on  all  essential  points 
between  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  first  three.     "  Far  from  contradiction  of  each 
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other,  they  lend  each  other  mutual  help :  the  synoptio  Gospels  are  crowned  and 
completed  by  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  the  Fourth  €k)Bpel  rests  upon  the  synoptical 
narrative,  without  which  it  would  be  a  building  without  a  foundation." 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  God  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  according  to  our 
author,  consists  in  the  mysterious  relation  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  This 
relation  is  unique  and  special  Christ  represents  Grod,  and  manifests  Him.  He 
receives  life  and  communicates  it  to  man.  Some  passages  seem  to  imply  His  equality 
with  God,  while  His  title  of  Son  marks  His  subordination.  The  doctrine  of  a  Mediator, 
of  which  the  synoptical  Gospels  give  a  vague  sketch,  is  here  afi&rmed  openly  and 
developed  with  precision.  The  statements  of  Jesus  as  to  His  pre-existence  are  thus 
explained  by  M.  Bovon  :  ''At  the  culminating  point  of  His  personal  activity  Christ 
feels  Himself  carried  away  by  such  a  current  of  life,  that  for  Him,  the  Representative 
upon  earth  of  the  Gk)d  of  heaven,  time  and  space  cease  to  exist,  and  without  losing 
His  individuality  He  then  identifies  Himself  with  the  Sovereign  Being.  In  other 
words,  just  as  other  men  have  behind  them  a  line  of  ancestors  to  whom  they  owe  their 
temperaments  and  dispositions,  so  He,  the  only  begotten  Son,  draws  from  God  alone 
His  strength  and  His  life." 

In  spite  of  differences  of  form  and  modes  of  thought,  the  narratives  of  the  synoptic 
Gospels  and  that  of  St.  John  are  essentially  in  harmony.  ''We  can  describe  the 
diversity  of  the  two,  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  by  saying  that  if  in  the  one  we 
find  statements  concerning  the  voork  of  Christ,  and  in  the  other  statements  concerning 
His  Fwwa^  both  Person  and  work  remain  for  ever  inseparable,  since  the  foundation  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  only  possible  by  the  Divine  and  miraculous  intervention  of  the 
Saviour.  In  order  to  free  fallen  humanity  from  sin,  it  was  necessary  for  Christ  to 
have  standing-ground  outside  it ;  in  order  to  effect  union  between  God  and  man,  it 
was  necessary  that  He  should  be  in  a  unique  sense  the  God-Man.  Thus  are  explained 
the  apparent  contradictions  of  these  narratives ;  and  as  for  divergences  of  detail,  they 
only  serve  to  show  the  incomparable  riches  of  that  Gospel  which,  coming  down  from 
heaven  to  earth  as  the  message  of  God,  answers  truly  to  all  the  needs  of  man,  because 
it  is  intelligible  to  all,  and  touches  the  hearts  of  all." 

Thb  RsLioiotTs  Yalus  of  Cbktain  Pabts  of  the  Old  Tbstambnt.  By  L. 
Favsz  (Aetme  cle  Thiclogie). — The  question  as  to  what  use  can  be  made  in  religious 
teaching  of  the  early  narratives  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  was  raised  some  time  ago  in 
this  review.  These  narratives,  as  was  then  said,  contain  pure  and  elevated  teaching 
for  believers.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  as  they  must  have  been  transmitted  orally  from 
generation  to  generation  long  before  they  were  committed  to  writing,  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  exact  statements  of  historical  facts.  How  can  we  avoid  disturbing  the 
confidence  of  young  minds  in  the  Divine  revelation,  without  doing  violence  to  the 
rights  of  truth  ? 

Many  will  say  that  the  difficulty  here  pointed  out  does  not  necessarily  arise  in 
teaching  children  Biblical  knowledge.  It  is  sufficient  to  teU  the  narrative  as  it  stands, 
and  to  point  out  the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  it,  without  raising  the 
question  of  its  authenticity,  or  speaking  of  "  popular  traditions,  myths,  or  legends," 
or  without  attempting  to  give  a  naturalistic  explanation  of  a  miracle  recorded.  Our 
pupils,  they  say,  do  not  start  questions  of  this  kind ;  they  do  not  see  the  cUfficulties, 
they  believe  in  miracles ;  and  therefore  to  broach  to  them  the  questions  raised  by 
criticism  would  be  to  overthrow  their  faith,  sow  unbelief  in  their  minds,  and  merely 
perplex  them.  Such  discuasions  are  quite  above  their  understanding.  It  is  evident 
that  this  method  of  simply  telling  the  stories  should  be  employed  in  the  case  of  young 
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children  ;  the  incident  elaborated  in  all  ita  details  will  impreea  upon  them  the  lesson 
which  it  18  intended  to  convey;  thus  the  story  of  the  chastisements  inflicted  on 
Pharaoh,  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  water  flowing  from  the  smitten  rock,  will 
conTince  them  of  the  severity  and  the  power  and  the  goodness  of  God,  and  that  is 
suflicient. 

But  Ib  it  not  necessary  to  go  a  step  further  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  a  little 
older  ?  Are  we  sure  that  further  explanations  are  imnecessary  ?  May  not  a  doubt 
spring  up  in  their  minds  as  to  whether  such  and  such  an  extraordinary  event  happened 
exactly  as  described  ?  Or  are  not  such  doubts  sure  to  be  suggested  to  them  by  others  % 
If  they  hear  ridicule  cast  upon  certain  events  recorded  in  the  Bible,  would  it  not 
be  well  if  they  were  in  a  position  to  reply  to  scoffers^  and  to  save  themselves  from 
overthrow? 

How,  then,  shall  we  begin  ?  It  would  be  easy  to  set  out  from  the  fact  that  revelation 
has  a  religious  purpose — ^that  its  object  is  to  bring  man  to  God,  to  enlighten,  change, 
and  save  him,  and  not  to  teach  him  truths  which  he  can  diBoover  by  the  use  of 
observation  and  reason.  Consequently ,|we  are  not  to  expect  to  find  the  sacred  writers 
intidlible  in  matters  belonging  to  this  latter  class.  Their  knowledge  of  natural  science, 
astronoiny,  and  geography  is  simply  in  accordance  with  that  of  their  contemporaries  ; 
their  accuracy  in  chronology  and  history,  especially  in  events  long  previous  to  their 
own  time,  is  dependent  on  the  sources  from  which  they  draw.  Their  purpose  being 
to  impart  religious  and  moral  teaching,  fictitious  narratives  may  be  utilized,  as  Jesus 
made  uae  of  parables,  as  well  as  didy  accredited  history. 

These  principles  being  laid  down,  suitable  examples  may  be  chosen  of  narratives 
which  teach  religious  truth,  but  are  not  to  be  taken  liter^ly.  Thus  the  wrestling  of 
Jacob  with  God,  which  is  related  in  Genesis  as  an  actual  struggle,  cannot  be  interpreted 
literally.  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  not  flesh  and  blood.  The  allusion  to  the  incident  by 
Hosea  g^ves  the  true  interpretation  of  it.  Jacob  overcomes  by  his  prayers  and  tears. 
(Hos.  xiL  4,  5).  In  like  manner,  the  answer  to  the  request  of  Moses  to  see  God's 
glory  (Exod.  xxxiii.  17-23)  is  an  allegorical  statement  of  the  fact  that  man  cannot  see 
God  BLimself ,  but  knows  Him  only  in  an  indirect  manner  by  His  works,  the  mani- 
iestations  of  His  power  and  goodness.  The  narrative  of  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of 
Eliaha's  servant,  and  his  seeing  chariots  and  horses  of  fire  round  about  his  master 
(2  Kings  vi. '14-17),  is  a  myth  or  legend  illustrating  in  a  concrete  fashion  the  idea  that 
God,  though  invisible,  is  ever  near  His  servants  to  protect  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  early  chapters  in  Genesis,  and  especially  of  the  story  of  creation, 
the  above  principles  are  applicable.  Many  attempts  have  been  ^made  to  reconcile  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Bible  with  the  results  of  modem  scientific  research.  But  all  have 
been  in  vain  ;  the  sacred  text  has  been  tortured  and  made  to  say  the  opposite  of  what 
it  actually  does  say,  and  through  all  the  forced  reconciliation  discord  breaks  out  again. 
But  why  need  we  concern  ourselves,  one  might  say  to  his  pupil,  with  the  harmony  or 
discord  of  the  two,  since  the  Bible  is  not  a  handbook  of  geology,  but  is  given  to  lead 
OS  to  God,  and  to  create  in  our  hearts  love  to  Him — since,  as  Cardinal  Baronius  said, 
its  purpose  is  not  to  teach  us  how  the  heavens  are  constructed,  but  how  to  go  to 
heaven?  What  matter  if  it  speaks  of  six  days  of  creation  where  scientists  demand 
ndUions  of  years,  or  if  in  other  parts  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  science  t 
— 4he  essential  lessons  which  the  narrative  of  the  Creation  contains  are  not  affected 
thereby ;  it  still  teaches  that  there  is  but  oneGod,  that  He  is  Sovereign  Ruler,  and  that 
He  is  distinct  from  His  work,  which  He  called  into  existence  by  an  act  of  His  ftee-will, 
and  for  a  purpose  of  love. 

The  namtives  of  Paradise  and  the  Fall  are  so  evidently  allegorical  in  their 
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character,  that  there  ia  little  danger  of  injury  being  done  to  the  faith,  even  of  the 
young,  by  pointing  out  the  fact.  In  like  manner,  with  regard  to  the  Flood,  we  may 
say — It  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  primitive  fact ;  stories  of  sudden  inundations  of  the 
kind  are  common  in  the  early  traditions  of  other  nations  than  the  Hebrew  ;  but  the 
Biblical  narrative  differs  from  others  of  the  kind  by  revealing  to  us  a  holy  God,  who 
chastises  and  creates  anew  a  world  sunk  in  corruption. 

In  short,  our  purpose  in  teaching  the  young  the  narratives  in  the  Old  Testament 
should  be  to  impress  upon  them  the  moral  and  religious  lessons  which  the  writers 
desired  to  convey.  Men  taught  of  God  wrote  these  narratives,  and,  whether  aU^orical 
or  more  or  less  historical,  they  are  none  the  less  fitted  to  teach,  to  reprove,  and  to 
coirect,  so  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  throughly  furnished  unto  every  good  work. 
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What  Position  should  wb  Christians  take  up  with  Refebenck  to  thb  Modern 
C&iTiciSM  OF  THE  Old  TESTAMENT?  By  Bishop  H.  V.  Sthyb  (Danish  Theologisk 
Tidsshrifi,  Bd.  x.  Hefte  2). — "  If  our  choice  lies  between  the  Word  of  the  Lord  and 
the  utterances  of  the  newer  criticism,  which  are  we  to  believe  and  follow  f  "  Such  is 
the  question  put  by  Otto  J.  C.  Ottesen,  parish  priest  of  Jungshoved,  at  the  close  of  an 
address  on  our  Lord's  references  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  to  the  Pentateuch. 
The  address  is  essentially  conservative  in  tendency,  and  I  know  that  it  will  find  an 
echo  among  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy.  I  therefore  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to  make 
my  own  position  clear  with  regard  to  this  question.  And  first  of  all,  I  would  say  that 
if  the  matter  really  stood  as  Hr.  Ottesen  puts  it,  there  coidd  be  no  doubt  as  to  what 
the  choice  would  be.  But  to  my  thinking,  the  question  is  not  correctly  stated,  because 
the  irreconcilable  opposition  in  which  he « places  the  utterances  of  the  Lord  to  critical 
inquiry  simply  results  from  the  fact  that  he  reads  more  into  the  Lord's  words  than 
they  really  contain.  Such  a  direct  antithesis  could  only  be  established  if  it  were 
proved  that  the  Lord  had  said  that  the  Books  of  Moses,  in  the  form  in  which  they 
lay  before  Him,  and  now  lie  before  us,  were  written  by  Moses,  and  were  preserved 
unaltered  down  through  the  ages  ;  and  if  He  had  expressed  Himself  in  a  similar  manner 
with  regard  to  our  other  Old  Testament  writings.  But  the  Lord  never  expressed 
Himself  in  such  a  manner.  Just  as  little  as  our  Lord  had  it  in  mind  to  be  our  Teacher 
in  history,  geography,  or  natural  science,  just  as  little  would  He  in  any  other  depart* 
ment  of  knowledge  give  utterance  to  categorical  judgments  which,  with  the  authority 
of  revelation,  should  settle  questions  that  in  the  nature  of  things  must  be  subjects  of 
scientific  investigation.  And  this  holds  equally  good  of  the  science  of  Old  Testament 
introduction.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Lord  on  various  occasions  uttered  words  which 
for  all  His  followers  must  have  significance,  even  with  respect  to  the  solution  of  divers 
critical  questions ;  but  He  never  uttered  a  word  as  to  when  the  Old  Testament  writings 
assumed  the  form  in  which  they  lay  before  Him. 

To  make  my  meaning  clearer,  I  will  say  that  when  the  Lord,  in  Matt.  xxiL  43, 
expressly  quotes  the  first  verse  of  Ps.  ex.  as  a  word  of  David,  for  me  it  is  a  settled 
matter  that  we  are  indebted  to  David  for  that  verse  of  the  psalm,  and  no  matter  what 
strong  reasons  were  advanced  by  criticism  to  prove  the  contrary,  I  would  continue  to 
be  convinced  that  it  was  wrong.  But  from  this  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  David  is 
the  author  of  all  the  psalms  that  go  under  his  name  would  be  a  hasty  judgment.  I 
might,  however,  conceive  it  to  be  possible  to  adduce  reasons  which  might  make  it  a 
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probable  Bupposition  that  the  hundred  and  tenth  psalm,  in  its  present  form,  is  not  all 
through  the  work  of  David,  but  at  some  time  had  undergone  a  reconstruction.  And 
similarly,  when  the  Lord  repeatedly  names  Moses  as  the  one  by  whom  this  or  that 
commandment  was  given,  or  when  He  speaks  of  the  Book  of  Moses,  then  it  is  for  me  a 
settled  matter  that  Moses  has  really  left  behind  him  a  book ;  and  I  do  not  attach  the 
slightest  weight  to  the  reasons  whereby  various  critics  try  to  maintain  that  Moses  did 
nothing  of  the  sort  But  on  the  other  hand,  I  concede,  without  reservation,  that  the 
Lord's  utterances  on  this  point  could  not  be  used  as  evidence  that  our  five  Books  of 
Moses,  in  their  present  form,  date  from  Moses,  without  having  in  the  course  of  time 
undergone  any  alteration. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  use  a  comparison  drawn  from  the  tradition  of  the  Church. 
After  the  light  which,  for  instance,  the  labours  of  Caspari  have  now  thrown  upon  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  I  think  that  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  every  reason,  for  believing 
that  it  really  proceeds  from  the  apostles,  in  the  sense  that  its  original  nucleus  proceeds 
from  theuL  Or,  perhaps,  one  would  prefer  to  say  that  the  original  nucleus  are  the 
Lord's  own  words  in  Matt.  xxviiL  19.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  Creed  has  been  recited  in  many  different  forms  at  different  times,  and  in 
different  Churches ;  and  it  is  equaUy  certain  that  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  repeated 
by  us  is  not  word  for  word  the  same  as  that  in  which  it  was  first  heard.  And  yet  no 
one  who  knows  what  Christian  truth  is  will  deny  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  faith 
which  is  confessed  under  all  these  forms.  In  like  manner,  the  same  holds  good, 
according  to  my  thinking,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  woidd  be 
absurd  to  assume  that  the  Church  for  the  first  time,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century, 
should  have  obtained  a  Confession  of  Faith  and  Baptism.  And  just  as  absurd  would 
it  be  to  assume  that  the  Jews  for  the  first  time,  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  kings, 
or  even  not  until  after  the  Exile,  should  have  obtained  a  '^  Book  of  the  Law."  That 
th^  had  such  a  book  already  in  the  time  of  Moses  is  a  reasonable  and  natural  thing 
to  assume,  and  it  receives  confirmation  for  us  by  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  But  our  faith  in 
God's  revelation  by  no  means  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  assume  that  this  Law4>ook 
has  been  preserved  unaltered  through  the  ages.  It  may  have  had  many  different 
forms ;  it  may  have  undergone  many  different  revisions  and  reconstructions ;  or,  if 
you  will,  it  may  consist  of  different  pieces  skilfully  dovetailed  into  each  other.  And 
yet  the  spiritual  contents — ^that  which  made  it  a  book  of  revelation  to  €k)d's  people 
onder  the  old  covenant — ^may  have  remained  the  same.  And  as  surely  as  we  believe 
in  God's  government  of  His  people,  it  must  have  remained  the  same  under  all  its 
ahifting  forms,  but  appearing  in  richer  and  fuller  form,  the  more  God's  revelation 
advanced  in  the  course  of  centuries.  This  is  most  clearly  apparent  with  respect  to  the 
Messianic  prophecies.  The  utterances  of  Isaiah  and  the  later  prophets  about  Christ 
june  much  fuller  of  meaning  than  the  short  promises  r^^arding  Him  in  the  Books  of 
Moses ;  but  the  substance  of  the  one  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  other. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  from  this  standpoint  I  can 
with  perfect  ease  of  mind  let  the  critics  do  their  work,  feeling  that  I  cannot  in  any 
way  be  affected  by  it  in  my  faith.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  yet 
torn  out  with  the  critical  work  upon  the  Old  Testament  as  it  did  with  that  upon 
the  New.  The  fierce  attacks  made  by  Kew  Testament  criticism  have,  the  further  the 
work  advanced,  betrayed  their  spuriousness ;  whilst  the  learned  industry  which  the 
work  demanded  has  resulted  in  the  casting  of  a  much  clearer  light  over  the  genesis  of 
our  New  Testament  writings,  and  therein  over  the  history  of  New  Testament  times, 
than  was  enjoyed  by  earlier  generations. 

Precisely  similar  results  may  be  expected  as  regards  critical  work  upon  the  Old 
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Tesfcament,  whatever  present  appearances  may  be  ;  and  we  should  therefore  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  tempted  to  overthrow  the  work,  or  to  kill  it  by  silence,  either  from 
displeasure  at  theories  which  annoy  us,  or  from  anxiety  as  to  the  injurious  effect  siu^ 
theories  may  have  upon  the  unstable,  remembering  that  such  attempts  will  very 
speedily  have  a  result  entirely  the  reverse  of  that  which  is  intended.  Nay,  let  the 
critics  do  their  work,  and  let  us  wish  them  success  in  it ;  but  let  us  receive  the  froita 
they  would  fain  bring  to  us  with  caution ;  and,  when  they  come  to  us  with  repre- 
sentations that  would  turn  topsy-turvy  the  scriptural  history  that  we  have  inherited 
from  our  fathers,  let  us  test  the  evidences  upon  which  they  base  their  assertions,  and 
let  us  not  be  contented  with  their  own  assurances  that  what  they  bring  before  us  are 
the  results  of  conscientious  and  careful  inquiries. 

To  return,  in  conclusion,  to  Pastor  Ottesen's  address,  I  shall  now  take  the  liberty 
of  giving  my  own  opinion  as  to  the  answer  which  should  be  given  to  his  cloain^ 
question.     It  is  this  :  Wheresoever  we  make  use  of  the  Old  Testament — ^whether  it  be 
in  reading  it  for  our  own  instruction,  or  in  working  at  it  critically  witlK  a  view  to  its 
interpretation,  or  in  practical  work  in  the  service  of  the  Church — we  shall  continue  to 
do  our  best  to  read  and  use  it  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  way  which  Jesus  and  Hib 
apostles  by  their  example  have  taught  us,  without  allowing  ourselves  to  be  in  any 
degree  disturbed  or  influenced  by  the  unfinished  work  of  criticism.     We  shall  read  it 
as  God's  Word,  but  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  the  Word  of  God  imder  the  old  covenant, 
and  can  only  be  rightly  imderstood  when  it  is  looked  at  in  the  light  of   the  new 
covenant.     And  we  shall,  in  our  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  our  efforts  at 
its  accurate  interpretation,  carefully  take  into  accoimt  how  Jesus  and  His  apostles 
understood  and  used  the  Old  Testament,  both  when  they  directly  quoted  its  words 
and  when  they  simply  alluded  to  them.    In  so  doing  we  shall  find  the  best  and  most 
trustworthy  reason  for  the  manner  in  which  we  should  understand  and  use  it — a 
reason  which  will  not  only  lead  us  far  from  the  old  soulless  theory  of  verbal  inspiration, 
but  also  from  the  modem  denial  of  revelation.    And  in  our  practical  work  in  the 
service  of  the  Church  we  shall  use  the  Old  Testament  just  as  we  have  hitherto  used  it 
— ^use  its  words  in  our  sermons,  and  use  the  old  Bible  stoiy  in  the  instruction  of  the 
young  quite  in  the  same  spirit  as  heretofore. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  this  mode  of  action  made  the 
subject  of  many  attacks,  and  of  much  derision ;  but  to  this  we  must  just  submit.  It 
usuaUy  happens,  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  that  after  a  period  of  awakening  there 
comes  a  period  of  unbelief  and  falling  away.  Some  of  us  have  had  the  great  good 
fortune  to  live  at  a  time  when  the  old  Christian  faith  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
unfolding  its  eternal  power  of  rejuvenescence.  But  now  it  would  appear  as  if  a  recoil 
were  at  hand,  and  a  time  in  jehich  rationalism  may  flourish  «new.  This  rationalism 
makes  its  appearance  in  various  quarters,  but  it  seems  at  present  specially  to  have 
directed  itself  to  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  view  of  thereby  undermining  the  New. 
Naturally,  it  will  give  itself  the  appearance  of  being  something  entirely  new,  of  opening^ 
wholly  unknown  paths  for  intellectual  activity ;  but  we,  who  know  that  there  is  only 
one  discipline  that  leads  to  salvation,  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  &ct  that  it  is  the 
same  old  pride  of  intellect  that  is  appearing  in  a  new  guise,  and  which  betrays  its  real 
character  by  the  supercilious  tone  in  which  it  speaks.  All  the  same,  we  shall  take  care 
not  to  foiget  that  even  times  of  rationalism  are  in  God  the  Father's  hand,  and  serve 
to  further  EUs  plans.  We  shall  consequently  in  no  way  reject  or  condemn  the  work 
of  Old  Testament  criticism  as  if  it  were  wholly  and  utterly  unbelief  and  impiety.  On 
the  contraiy,  we  shall  follow  its  researches  as  well  as  we  may,  and  make  use  of  such  of 
its  results  as  we  can  recognize  to  be  true  ;  but  we  shall^  at  the  same  time,  by  no  meana 
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abandon  ounelves  to  a  new  authority  by  blindly  bowing  to  every  utterance  that  comes 
to  U8  with  a  demand  to  be  recognized  aa  the  certain  outcome  of  scientific  research. 
We  shall  prefer  to  test  the  grounds  upon  which  these  supposed  sure  results  are 
founded,  so  that  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  distinguish  between  what  will  really  prove 
to  be  truth,  and  what,  upon  closer  scrutiny,  will  turn  out  to  be  loose  and  unauthenti- 
cated  conjectures.  In  a  word,  we  shall  take  up  no  hostile  attitude  towards  criticieun  ; 
'^e  ahall  only  reserve  to  ourselves  our  right  of  counter-criticism  in  that  we  demand 
that  everything  that  one  would  have  us  believe  shall  be  proved  to  our  satisfaction, 
and  not  with  high-sounding  declarations  that  such  things  are  so,  but  by  evidences  that 
are  to  us  both  clear  and  intelligible. 


SERMON     THOUGHT. 

A  COFFIN  IN  EGYPT, 
They  embalmed  him,  and  he  was  put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt." — Gen.  1.  26. 


u 


I.  First,  it  was  a  silent  bbmindbb  of  mobtality.  Egyptian  consciousness  wa» 
mach  occupied  with  death.  The  land  was  peopled  with  tombs.  But  the  corpse  of 
Joseph  was  perhaps  not  laid  in  one  of  these,  but  remained  housed  somewhere  in  sight, 
as  it  were,  of  all  Israel.  Many  a  passer-by  would  pause  for  a  moment,  and  think  that 
here  was  the  end  of  dignity  second  only  to  Pharaoh's.  Tes,  but  let  us  remember  that 
while  that  silent  sarcophagus  enforced  the  old,  old  lesson  to  the  successive  generations 
that  looked  on  it  and  little  heeded  its  stem,  sad  teaching  of  mortality,  it  had  other 
brighter  truths  to  tell :  ^*  I  die,  but  Grod  will  surely  visit  you.*'  No  man  is  necessary. 
Israel  can  survive  the  death  of  the  strongest  and  wisest.  God  lives,  though  a  hundred 
Josephs  die.  It  is  pure  gain  to  lose  human  helpers,  if  thereby  we  become  more  fully 
conaoious  of  our  need  of  a  Divine  arm  and  heart,  and  more  truly  feel  that  we  have 
these  for  our  all-sufficient  stay.  Nor  are  these  thoughts  all  the  message  of  that 
"coffin  in  Egypt."  In  the  first  verses  of  the  next  book— that  of  Exodus — ^there  is  a 
remarkable  juxtaposition  of  ideas,  when  we  read  that  *' Joseph  died,  and  all  his 
brethren,  and  all  that  generation."  But  was  that  the  end  of  Israel  ?  By  no  means ; 
for  the  narrative  goes  on  immediately  to  say,  linking  the  two  things  together  by  a 
■irnple  ''andy"  that  ''the  children  of  Israel  were  fruitful,  and  increased  abundantly, 
and  multiplied  and  waxed  exceeding  mighty."  So  life  springs  side  by  side  with 
death.  There  are  cradles  as  well  as  graves.  Leaves  drop  and  new  leaves  come. 
Thus  through  the  ages  the  pathetic  alternation  goes  on.  Penelope^s  web  is  ever 
being  woven  and  run  down  and  rewoven  again.  Joseph  dies ;  Israel  grows.  So  the 
wholesome  lesson  of  mortality  is  stripped  of  much  of  its  sadness,  and  retains  all  its- 
pathos,  solemnity^  and  power  to  purify  the  heart. 

n.  Again,  that  ''coffin  in  Egypt"  was  a  hebalb  of  hopb.  The  reason  for 
Joseph's  dying  injunction,  that  his  body  should  be  preserved  after  the  Egyptian 
fashion,  and  laid  where  it  could  be  lifted  and  carried  away  when  the  long-expected 
deliverance  was  effected,  was  the  dying  patriarch's  firm  confidence  that,  though  he 
died,  he  had  still  somehow  a  share  in  God's  faithful  promise.  He  had  lived,  trusting 
^  God's  bare  promise,  and  as  he  lived,  he  died.  Thus,  through  slow-creeping 
centuries,  this  silent  preacher  said,  "  Hope  on,  though  the  vision  tarry ;  wait  for  it, 
for  it  will  surely  come.  God  is  faithful,  and  will  perform  His  word."  There  was 
much  to  make  hope  faint.  We  have  a  better  herald  of  hope  than  a  mummy-case  and 
^  pyramid  built  round  it.    We  have  an  empty  grave  and  an  occupied  throne,  by  which 
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to  nouriflh  our  confidence  in  immortality,  and  our  estimate  of  the  inaignificanoe  of 
death.  Our  Joseph  does  not  say,  ''I  die,  but  God  will  surely  Tisit  you,"  but  He 
gives  us  the  wonderful  assurance  of  identification  with  Himself,  and  consequent 
participation  in  His  glory :  '*  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also."  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  the  apostle's  great  saying  that  "we  are  saved  by  hope"  approves 
itself  as  true.  Whatever  leads  us  to  grasp  the  future  rather  than  the  present,  even  if 
it  is  but  an  earthly  future,  and  to  live  by  hope  rather  than  by  fruition,  even  if  it  is 
but  a  short-reaching  hope,  lifts  us  in  the  scale  of  being,  ennobles,  dignifies,  and  in 
some  respects  purifies  us.  If  such  hope  has  any  solidity  in  it,  it  will  certainly  detach 
us  from  the  order  of  things  in  which  we  dwell.  The  world  is  always  tempting  us  to 
*' forget  the  imperial  palace  "  whither  we  go.  The  Israelites  must  have  been  swayed 
by  many  inducements  to  settle  down  for  good  and  all  in  the  low  levels  of  fertile 
Ooshen,  and  to  think  themselves  better  off  there  than  if  going  out  on  a  perilous 
enterprise,  to  win  no  richer  pastujres  than  they  already  possessed.  Among  the  many 
truths  which  almost  need  to  be  rediscovered  by  their  professed  believers,  that  of  the 
rest  that  remains  for  the  people  of  God  is  one.  For  the  test  of  believing  a  truth  is 
its  influence  on  conduct ;  and  no  one  can  affirm  that  the  conduct  of  the  average 
Christian  of  our  times  bears  marks  of  being  deeply  influenced  by  that  future,  or  by 
the  hope  of  winning  it. 

ni.  Further,  that  *'  coffin  in  Egypt "  was  a  psbachsr  of  patience.  Ab  we  have 
seen,  three  centuries  at  least,  probably  a  somewhat  longer  period,  passed  between  the 
time  when  Joseph's  corpse  was  laid  in  it,  and  the  night  when  it  was  lifted  out  of  it  by 
the  departing  Israelites.  No  doubt  hope  deferred  had  made  many  a  heart  sick.  *'  If 
the  vision  tarry,  wait  for  it."  Surely  we  need  the  same  lesson.  It  is  hard  for  us  to 
acquiesce  in  the  slow  march  of  the  Divine  purposes.  life  is  short,  and  desire  would 
fain  see  the  ripe  harvests  reaped  before  death  seals  our  eyes.  But  since  a  Ghiistian 
man's  hope  is  consolidated  into  certainty,  and,  when  it  is  set  on  God,  can  not  only  say, 
''I  trust  that  it  will  be"  so-and-so,  but  '<I  know  that  it  shall,^  it  may  well  be 
<x)ntent  to  be  patient  for  the  fulfilment,  *'  as  the  husbandman  waiteth  for  the  precioua 
fruit  of  the  earth,  and  hath  long  patience  for  it."  Much  of  the  slowness  of  that 
progress  of  Christianity  is  due  to  the  faithlessness  and  sloth  of  professing 
But  it  still  remains  true  that  God  lifts  His  foot  slowly,  and  plants  it  firmly,  in 
march  through  the  world. 

IV.  Finally,  that  '^ coffin  in  Egypt"  was  a  pledge  of  possessioit.  It  lay  long 
iunong  the  Israelites  to  uphold  fainting  faith,  and  at  last  was  carried  up  before  their 
host,  and  reverentiy  guarded  during  forty  years'  wanderings,  till  it  was  deposited  in 
the  cave  at  Machpelah,  beside  the  tombs  of  the  fathers  of  the  nation.  There  is  no 
nobler  example  of  victorious  faith,  which  prolonged  confident  expectation  beyond  the 
insignificant  accident  of  death,  than  Joseph's  dying  ''commandment  concerning  his 
bones."  His  confidence,  indeed,  grasped  a  far  lower  blessing  than  ours  should  reach 
^ut  to  clasp.  It  was  evoked  by  less  clear  and  full  promises  and  pledges  than  we  have. 
The  average  Christian  of  to-day  may  well  be  sent  to  school  to  Joseph  on  hia  death- 
hed. — A.  Maolabsn,  D.D.,  in  The  QtUver. 

THE  INEQUALITIES  OF  LIFE. 

"  Tet  ye  say,  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equaL    Hear  now,  O  house  of  Ismel ;  Is  not  Mj 
way  equal?  sxe  not  your  ways  unequal  ?" — Ezxx.  xviiL  35. 

If  we  had  to  find  an  immediate  and  direct  answer  to  this  question,  ''  Is  not  My  way 
*equal  ?  "  we  should  be  disposed  to  say,  ''Decidedly  not"  God's  ways  in  the  treatment 
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of  men  do  not  seem  to  be  equal    From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  life  there  seems  to 
be  inequality^  not  equality. 

Conaider^  first  of  all^  how  men  are  bom.     Birth  is  something  so  entirely  removed 
from  the  region  of  personal  responsibility,  that  no  one  of  us  is  to  be  held  accountable 
for  anything  belonging  to  it.    I  have  positively  no  responsibility  for  being  bom.    That 
responsibility  is  back  of  me,  in  the  keeping  of  God  and  His  laws,  and  the  parentage 
through  which,  as  a  gateway,  I  came  into  the  world.     And  the  same  is  true  of  every 
one  of  us.    Tet  how  much  depends  on  being  well  bom  I    Some  thinking  men  have 
said  that  half  the  battle  of  life  is  won  or  lost  according  as  an  individual  is  well  or  ill 
bom.     The  two  ideas  of  heredity  and  environment  are  continually  brought  to  the 
front  in  all  our  modem  thinking.     A  good  heredity  must  be  a  good  thing.     A  good 
environment  cannot  be  undesirable.     But  what  a  good  heredity  is,  and  what  a  good 
environment  is,  admits  of  muck  inquiry.      We  know  that  children  reproduce  the 
features  and  characteristics  of  some  ancestry,  yet  seldom  is  the  copy  so  dose  to  the 
original  as  not  to  leave  room  for  a  strong  play  of  individuality.    The  race  of  man  is  a 
unity  consistent  with  endless  variety.     The  idea  of  being  bom  well  is  one  that  has 
come  more  assertively  into  biographical  literature  of  late  than  ever  before.     The 
trananussion  of  soul  seems  to  be  of  more  importance  than  the  transmission  of  body. 
Bot  while  to  be  bom  well  physically  is  most  desirable,  yet  to  be  bom  well  mentally 
and  temperamentally  is  more  desirable  stilL     Now,  when  we  examine  into  the  facts  of 
life,  how  veiy  many  people  seem  to  be  anything  but  well  bom  !    God's  ways  do  not 
seem  equal  in  this  respect.    Certainly  not  on  the  surface.    There  are  thousands  of 
children  bom  from  vicious  parents.    Very  little  chance  do  these  seem  to  have  to  be 
good  men  and  women.    Compare  their  heredity  with  that  which  belongs  to  some  of 
our  friends  here  present,  in  whose  ancestry  has  been  no  known  criminal  of  any  kind, 
no  unvirtuous  man,  no  impious  woman.    When  we  make  such  comparison,  it  does  not 
seem  as  if  God's  ways  are  equal. 

Take  a  step  forward,  and  again  ask  the  question  when  nurture  begins  to  tell.  The 
word  "education  "  covers  a  very  much  larger  area  of  life  than  we  ordinarily  assign  it. 
We  associate  the  schoolroom  with  education  ;  but  there  is  more  education  given  in  the 
home,  and  probably  more  in  the  street,  than  in  the  place  to  which  the  word  ''school- 
room "  is  ordinarily  applied.  The  home  in  which  we  live,  the  company  we  keep,  the 
books  we  read  for  fun  and  not  as  tasks,  all  are  contributory  to  education.  The  word 
"  environment "  comes  in  here.  In  regard  to  that,  ''  God's  ways  do  not  seem  equal. 
I  think  of  the  surroundings  of  many  a  young  life.  Think  how  poor  a  place  the  home 
is.  The  opportunities  of  a  pure  and  wise  education  which  come  to  some,  contrasted 
with  the  vicious  ignorance  and  coarse  immoralities  by  which  others  are  surrounded,  do 
not  enable  us  easily  to  find  an  affirmative  answer  to  tins  question,  "  Are  not  My  ways 
equal  ?  saith  the  Lord." 

Once  more, — ^the  child  is  bom  and  schooled ;  educated,  as  we  say,  by  all  through 
which  he  has  passed  in  these  impressionable  years  of  youth.  And  now  the  time  comes 
for  Bailing  out  on  the  ocean  of  enterprise.  One  young  man  finds  his  boat  ready  built 
and  ready  manned  and  abundantly  victualled,  and  he  has  only  to  step  aboard  and  sail 
o£  A  second  casts  about  hither  and  thither,  applying  to  one  and  another  to  take 
him  aboard,  and  let  him  scrub  decks  or  do  anything,  and  almost  loses  heart  before 
lie  can  get  any  kind  of  start  in  life.  Things  do  not  seem  equal  here,  any  more  than  in 
the  other  stages  of  life  to  which  our  attention  has  been  turned.  If  only  we  could 
have,  say  men,  equality  of  opportunity,  we  should  not  care  for  other  forms  of 
inequality  which  men  are  not  accountable  for^  and  which  belong  to  the  general  order 
of  things.    But  the  competitions  of  life  are  made  more  fierce  and  cruel  than  they  need 
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be.  The  lawB  of  society  are,  "To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given."  The  talk  alM>ut 
equality  ia  only  froth  and  slime  on  the  tongues  of  politicians.  Equality  of  oppoitonity 
does  not  exist. 

And  so  we  might  investigate  further,  and  wherever  we  looked  we  should  find. 
the  same  evidences  of  inequality  and  of  (}od*s  ways  being,  as  they  appear  to  ub, 
tmequal.  So  far,  we  take  the  facts  of  life  as  they  present  themselves  to  us  at  the  firsrt; 
glance. 

Yet  the  more  carefully  we  look  into  these  facts,  and  the  longer  we  dwell  upon 
them,  the  more  copiously  will  they  supply  us  with  something  suggestive  of  the  neces- 
sity of  caution  in  dealing  with  them.    We  begin  to  think  in  this  way  :  '*  Let  me  not 
be  too  rash  in  my  aflSrmatives.     This  is  not  God's  perfect  world.     This  is  very  far  from 
an  ideal  condition  of  society.    It  is  a  society  disturbed  by  sin.    Men  have  peivistently 
transgressed  God's  laws.    That  changes  society  itself.    I  cannot  judge  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  from  what  I  see  in  society,  every  member  of  which  is  under  condemnation  as 
belonging  to  a  sinful  race.     So  I  must  be  careful  in  forming  my  judgments.    There 
are  modifications  and  compensations  discernible  even  now."    First  of  all,  it  does  not 
do  to  assume  that  happiness  and  unhappiness  are  in  the  ratio  of  external  possession  or 
non-possession.     There  are  limitations  within  which  happiness  and  health  dwell,  and 
they  are  very  soon  reached.     The  man  who  has  enough  for  all  the  Intimate  uses  of 
life  is  not  at  a  disadvantage.     He  has  no  rtal  wants.    The  artiJUsitd  wants  of  society 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  physical  and  mental  necessities  of  life.     Health,  tntelli- 
ligence,  aspiration,  all  that  is  wholesome  and  good,  do  not  depend  upon  anjthin^ 
artificial.    The  disposition  in  our  day,  even  among  Christianized  people,  to  make  too 
much  of  extemalB  needs  to  be  studiously  guarded  against  when  we  are  speaking  of 
equality  and  inequality.    Has  it  not  come  to  be  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  existenoe 
that  poverty  is  not  always  a  curse,  and  wealth  is  not  always  a  blessing  ?  When  a  child 
is  bom  into  the  midst  of  the  surroundings  supplied  by  a  luxurious  home,  he  is  at  a 
considerable  disadvantage  in  some  ways.     You  say  he  need  not  trouble  about  his 
future  so  far  as  it  consists  in  the  providing  for  the  necessaries  and  the  comforts  of  life. 
Now,  as  Christian  men  and  women,  I  ask  you  whether  you  really  think  this  condition, 
which  tends  to  put  to  sleep  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  and  powers,  is  one  of 
advantage  ?    I  say,  then,  that  that  condition  in  life  most  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  mental  and  moral  character,  in  which  consists  the  robustness  of  true  manhood, 
is  the  most  enviable  position  ;  and  in  so  saying  I  expect  to  cany  your  assent.   Now,  if 
some  of  these  comfortable  conditions  are  not  as  favourable  to  the  putting  forth  of 
energy  or  the  developing  of  strength  of  character  as  are  the  other  less  coveted  oon> 
ditions,  immediately  the  question  of  equality  becomes  a  little  harder  to  answer.    I  say 
the  more  we  investigate  the  facts  of  life  the  less  disposed  are  we  to  say  that  all 
inequalities  are  of  the  nature  of  injustice.  Often  and  often  the  rich  man's  son  beoomea 
indolent  and  ineffective,  a  mere  lasy  loafer  on  life's  highway,  through  want  of  that 
stimulus  which  comes  naturally  to  the  son  of  the  poor  man. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  investigate  that  region  more  thoroughly.  We  must 
leave  it  for  another  remark  bearing  upon  the  answer  we  shall  give  to  the  question, 
*'  Are  not  My  ways  equal  ?  saith  the  Lord."  The  idea  of  responsibility  comes  in  here. 
It  becomes  us  ever  to  remember  the  words,  **  To  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  much 
wiU  be  required;"  and,  '^To  whom  they  oonmiit  much,  of  him  will  they  ask  the 
more."  These  are  words  not  only  full  of  warning,  but  full  of  light.  There  are  people 
in  this  world  who  have  started  in  the  race  of  life  handica{>ped  from  the  very  first. 
They  have  been  badly  bom,  badly  nurtured,  badly  circumstanced.  Shall  God  require 
of  these  what  in  justice  He  must  require  of  many  of  ourselves  ?    By  no  means.    It 
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weie  injuffidce,  cruelty  indeed  !    And  so  we  read,  '^  There  are  many  first  which  shall 

be  last,  and  many  last  which  shall  be  first."     ''  ShaU  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 

ri^t  ?  "  asked  the  grand  old  patriarch  ;  and  we  all  in  our  spirit  feel  that  when  that 

eternal  righteousness  is  revealed,  the  aspect  of  Providence  will  not  look  as  it  does  now. 

Evolution  talks  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  but  the  fittest  to  survive  in  a  very  bad 

state  of  society  may  not  be  the  purest  and  best.    Sometimes  the  successful  men  of  this 

world  are  suocessful  because  they  can  adapt  themselves  to  evil  conditions  ;  while  the 

less  suooeflflful  have  stood  sternly  in  resistance  to  the  evil  state  of  things.     The  fittest 

have  survived,  not  the  best.     The  gospel  is  needed  to  complete  creation.     In  the 

mardi  of  the  myriads  over  this  earth's  checkered  history,  some  are  trodden  underfoot, 

lost  out  from  the  ranks  ;  but  then  it  does  not  seem  so  cruel  when  we  remember  Him 

who  has  told  us  that  He  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost ;  when  we 

recall  how  this  Jesus  Christ  put  Himself  on  the  side  of  all,  in  His  day,  who  were  at  a 

disadvantage — ^the  publicans  and  sinners.     When  we  recall  these  facts,  we  feel  sure 

that  Qod  Himself  is  very  strongly  on  the  side  of  all  who  in  this  world  have  suffered 

disadvantage  and  loss  through  no  fault  of  their  own.    We  cannot  see  now  that  the 

ways  of  the  Liord  are  equal,  but  we  feel  a  kind  of  certainty  that  the  disadvantages,  the 

want  of  opportunii^,  the  sore  triab  and  difficulties,  the  temptations  so  terrible  which 

have  come  to  multitudes  in  this  world  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  shall  not  for  ever 

be  reckoned  against  them.     The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  gospel  for  all,  but  it  is 

especially  a  gospel  for  the  weary  and  heavy-laden,  for  the  man  who  has  been  badly 

bom,  for  the  man  who  has  been  handicapped  in  the  race  of  life,  for  the  man  whose 

chance  has  been  of  the  poorest.    There  is  a  future,  and  it  is  not  far  off.   There  Lazarus 

gets  his  chance,  and  Dives  learns  the  lesson  he  refused  to  leam  here  and  now. — Rbubk 

Thokas,  D.D.,  in  Tht  Outlock. 


SUNDAY    IN    CHURCH. 

By  Bey.  Canon  Hutcbinqb,  M.A. 

FIRST  SUNDAY  IN  LENT.^EVENINQ  SECOND  LESSON 

^1  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  Cod,  that  ye  present  your  bodies 
a  hyiiig  sacrifice,  holy,  aooepfcable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service.'' — Rom.  xU.  1. 

L  These  words  come  suitably  on  the  First  Sunday  in  Lent,  when  we  have  just 
began  the  aolemn  yearly  Fast.  Of  the  antiquity  of  this  observance  there  can  be  no 
question,  though  its  exact  duration  at  first  is  not  so  certain.  Yet  the  fact  that  Moses 
and  Elias,  and  our  Lord  Himself,  fasted  forty  days  provides  scriptural  precedents, 
which  evidently  at  a  very  early  date  settled  the  matter.  St.  Leo  goes  so  far  as  to 
daim  apostolic  authority  for  the  Quadragesimal  Fast. 

2.  St.  Paul^  as  his  wont  is,  turns,  towards  the  close  of  this  Epistle,  from  doctrinal 
to  practical  subjects.  The  text  is  an  inference,  "  I  beseech  you  therefore,^*  The 
exact  link  of  connexion  may  be  with  the  closing  verses  of  the  previous  chapter,  or 
with  the  end  of  the  eighth  chapter,  the  chapters  about  God's  dealings  with  the  Jews 
being  regarded  as  an  interruption  of  the  argument  (Benson).  At  any  rate,  the 
doctrine  that  we  are  in  union  with  the  Living  Christ  is  the  ground  of  this  bodily 
self-oblation. 

3.  Note  the  toM  of  St.  Paul's  admonition— its  earnestness  and  tenderness.  He 
does  not  order,  but  "  beseech ''  them  ;  and  as  "  brethren ;  "  and  as  an  act  of  thankf  ul- 
neas  for  '*  the  mercies  of  God,"  to  offer  their  bodies  to  Him. 
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Let  UB  first  look  at  the  different  estunates  of  the  human  body,  which  have  been 
taken  ;  and  then,  at  the  features  of  this  sacrifice. 

L  Different  brtimatbs  of  the  body.     These  may  be  divided  into  three,  Wz. 
materialist,  spiritualist,  and  Christian.     1.  The  materiaUst  yiew  of  the  body  in  the 
long  run  must  be,  that  its  purpose  is  sensual  gratification.    He  does  not  admit  the 
existence  of  the  force  which  controls  passion — ^free-wilL     What  is  liberty  ?    According 
to  the  materialist,  ''an  illusion,  everything  is  predestined"  (P.  Didon).     If  passion 
and  circumstances  have  no  barrier,  the  result  is  sensuality.     If  Epicurus  was  noted 
for  his  moderation,  it  was  only  that  the  springs  of  pleasure  might  not  be  too  soon 
dried  up.    Self-interest  is  very  rarely  any  match  for  passion,  especially  when  it  Lb 
handicapped  with  the  dreary  doctrine  of  fatalism.     The  sins  of  impurity  which  the 
Corinthians  had  practised  in  the  days  of  heathenism,  and  into  which  some  of  them 
relapsed  after  they  had  become  converts  to  the  faith  (2  Cor.  xiL  21) ;  the  terrible 
degradation  to  which  man  descended  when  the  idea  of  Qod  had  been  blotted  out  of 
his  mind  (Rom.  i.), — are  evidences  of  the  estimate  of  the  purpose  of  the  body  which 
materialism  leads  to,  viz.  that  it  was,  to  use  St  Chrysostom's  words,  "  formed  for  the 
purpose,  to  live  licentiously,  commit  fornication,  and  for  excess.'*    2.  The  spiritualist 
view  is  altogether  opposite  to  this.     The  body  is  regarded  as  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
soul's  progress.    Undue  stress  is  laid  on  the  words,  ''  The  corruptible  body  presseth 
down  the  soul/'  etc.  (Wisd.  ix.  15).   Death  is  looked  upon  as  ''  a  providential  interposi- 
tion" (BUicott),  whereby  the  soul  is  set  free  from  its  encumbrances,  ipasses  into  the 
sphere  of  light,  and  realizes  '*all  the  highest  tendencies  of  its  being."    But  as  the 
author  already  quoted  observes,  tlus  view  lands  us  in  the  great  difficulty,  why  the 
soul  was  ever  encased  in  this  ''  encumbering  "  flesh,  and,  moreover,  evidently  savours 
of  dualistic  error.    3.  The  Christian  refuses  to  regard  the  body  as  the  whole  of  man, 
as  the  materalist  does ;  and  does  not  limit  its  existence  to  the  interval  between  birth 
and  death,  as  the  spiritualist  does.     It  is  not  the  prison-house  or  merely  the  temporary 
garment  of  the  soul ;  for  in  man,  matter  and  spirit  unite.  Christianity  takes  a  higher 
conception  of  the  body ;  it  is  " for  the  Lord  "  (1  Cor.  vi.  13).     "That  it  might  follow 
Christ  as  the  Head,  and  that  the  Lord  might  rule  over  it  *'  (St.  Chiysostom).     It  is 
viewed  as  an  integral  part  of  man,  and  death  as  the  dismemberment  of  his  being. 
The  soul  has  not  its  subsistence  in  the  body,  but  in  itself ;  and  so,  is  apparently  unlike 
the  soul  of  the  brute.     So  far  Christianity  goes  with  the  spiritualist,  as  to  admit  that 
bodily  appetites  do  often  become  a  hindrance  to  the  soul's  progress ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  subdual  will  further  that  progress,  and  when  the  corruptible  body  becomes 
a  "  spiritual  body,"  it  will  aid  and  complete  and  express  the  soul's  energies.     Without 
the  body,  the  being  of  man  would  be  incomplete.   Further,  this  ministry  of  the  body, 
according  to  the  text,  has  its  beginning  now,  *'  I  beseech  you,"  etc. 

II.  Cha&actebistios  of  this  sackitice.  1.  When  we  speak  of  mortification  at 
this  season,  the  expression  is  commonly  viewed  in  a  negative  sense.  Such  a  sense  is 
quite  right.  St.  Paul  says,  "Mortify  therefore  your  members  which  are  upon  the 
earth"  (Col.  iii.  5),  and  St.  Chrysostom  tersely  remarks,  '^Fast  because  thou  hast 
sinned,  and  fast  that  thou  mayest  not  sin."  Of  course,  fasting  is  an  expression  of 
sorrow  for  the  past,  and  an  act  of  prudence — ^to  weaken  the  enemy — ^with  regard  to 
the  future.  2.  But  the  text  soars  higher  than  this — ^the  body  is  to  be  a  sacrifice 
presented  to  GUkL  Its  mortification  has  this  end  in  view,  and  mortification  then 
becomes  joyous.  To  deny  the  appetites,  to  kill  vicious  tendencies,  to  do  what  you 
hate,  and  to  cease  to  do  what  you  love,  would  be  a  dismal  business,  if  all  this  self- 
discipline  were  not  illumined  by  a  glorious  purpose.  The  soul  is,  so  to  speak,  a 
priest,  and  the  body  a  victim,  to  be  presented  to  God,  because  of  His  "  mercies ; " 
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the  *'impiilBi7e  motive"  (Liddon)  is  thankBgiving.  3.  A  ''living  sacrifice."  Not  an 
actual  "mactation,"  but  a  mystical  one  through  union  with  Christ  crucified  (Gal. 
V.  24),  and  '*  living  "  because  in  union  with  His  life  (Eph.  v.  30).  Mortification  has, 
therefore,  its  positive  sitte,  to  be  traced  in  its  purpose,  which  is  to  liberate  certain 
spiritual  forces  within  us,  whereby  alone  either  soul  or  body  can  become  acceptable 
to  God.  4.  *'Holy."  Notliing  that  is  sinful  can  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  God. 
Christ's  sacrifice,  as  a  ground  of  its  acceptableness,  was  sinless ;  so  the  body  must 
be  "holy,"  and  that  it  can  only  be  when  it  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost — ^it  is 
"  living  "  through  the  Incarnate  Life,  and  '*  holy  "  through]  the  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit.  The  Apostle's  teaching  at  Rom.  viii.  10  is  no  contradiction  to  the  present 
sanctification  and  vitalizing  of  the  body.  When  he  says,  *'  The  body  is  dead,  because 
of  sin,"  what  he  means  is,  the  body  is  destined  to  die  because  of  original  sin.  It  must 
pay  that  debt  before  it  can  know  the  power  of  the  resurrection  ;  but  the  beginning  of 
the  transformation  takes  place  now,  as  a  preparation  for  the  physical  change.  5.  When 
the  sacrifice  of  the  body  is  presented  with  these  characteristics,  it  is  '^  acceptable  to 
God,"  and  our  '^  reasonable  service."  (1)  The  word  translated  "  reasonable  "  {Koyiti^v) 
is  only  used  once  again  in  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  translated  '*  of  the  Word  " — 
'^the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word''  (1  Pet.ii.  2,  A.y.),  and  there  are  not  wanting  com- 
mentators who  would  render  the  present  passage  ^'  the  worship  of  the  Word."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  liturgical  use  of  the  phrase  arose  from  such  a  literal 
interpretation.  In  this  way,  the  oblation  of  the  body  would  be  especially  connected 
with  the  offering  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  as  it  is  in  the  English  Liturgy,  with  evident 
reference  to  our  text,  the  priest  is  directed  to  say, ''  And  here  we  offer  and  present 
unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  lively 
sacrifice  unto  Thee"  (Prayer  of  Oblation  in  ^'  The  Communion ").  (2)  But  generally 
the  word  is  rendered  "  reasonable,"  or  rational,  or  spiritual,  meaning  that,  though 
the  offering  was  material,  the  spiritual  effort  made  the  act  a  true  cult  of  Almighty  God, 
and  not  like  the  offerings  of  Jews  and  heathen,  oftentimes  only  formal  and  external. 

(3)  Again,  the  word  has  been  explained^that  it  is  a  service  in  accordance  with  reason ; 

(4)  or  again,  that  the  mortification  of  the  body  must  be  within  reason,  and  not  carried 
to  undue  lengths,  practised,  that  is,  with  discretion.  Of  these,  the  second  seems  the 
most  natural  interpretation,  and  it  has  the  authority  of  the  A.Y.,  It-V.,  and  Yulgate. 

m.  Lessons.  1.  To  remember  the  dignity  of  the  body.  2.  To  bear  in  mind, 
especially  at  this  season,  that  mortification  is  not  the  gloomy  thing  which  it  is  often 
said  to  be;  that  its  purposes  are  not  merely  the  eradication  and  avoidance  of  evil,  but 
the  letting  loose  of  spiritual  powers  which  can  now  quicken  the  body  and  make  it  an 
acceptable  oblation,  and  prepare  it  for  the  resurrection.  3.  To  meet  temptation  in 
the  strength  of  these  convictions, — that  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul  is  in  unison  with 
Christ ;  and  that  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul  is  the  temple  of  the  Spirit.  Let  us, 
then,  train  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul  for  its  destiny,  by  guarding  it  against  sin,  and 
by  mnVing  it  take  its  share  in  sacrificial  worship. 


SECOND  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. —EVENING  FIRST  LESSON 

<*  And  he  said.  Let  me  go,  for  the  day  breaketh.  And  he  said,  I  will  not  let  thee  go, 
except  thoa  bless  me.*' — Gbn.  xxzii.  26. 

1.  The  life  of  man  is  one  of  conflict.  He  is  ever  contending  with  one  or  other  of 
the  three  foes  of  the  soul— the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  We  were  signed  with 
the  Cross  in  Baptism,   '*in  token  that  hereafter*'  we  should  "not  be  ashamed  to 
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confess  the  faith  of  Christ  orudfied,  and  manfully  to  fight  under  His  banner^  against 
sin,  the  world,  and  the  deviL" 

2.  But  the  text  reminds  us  of  another  conflict — conflict  with  Qod.  This  is  more 
mysterious,  less  looked  for.  Not  a  sinful  conflict,  such  as  Gamaliel  alluded  to^  a 
resistance  of  the  Divme  will,  a  fighting  '*  against  God  "  (Acts  v.  99),  but  a  **  good 
fight,"  such  as  our  Lord  describes  when  He  says,  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  sufiereth 
violence,"  is  gotten  by  force.     It  is  a  struggle  to  obtain  Divine  gifts. 

Let  us  first  contemplate  the  struggle  which  is  recorded  in  this  evening's  First 
Lesson ;  and  secondly,  note  its  typical  significanoy. 

I.  Thb  stbugole.     1.  The  Patriarch's  condition  must  first  occupy  our  thoughts. 
He  was  in  a  state  of  depression.    He  describes  the  time  as  *'  the  day  of  my  distress '' 
(Gen.  xzxY.  3).     Depression  arises  from  a  variety  of  causep ;  in  this  case  it  doubtless 
owed  its  origin  to  the  memories  of  the  past.    The  sins  had  been  committed  long  ago, 
but  he  was  sufieiing  acutely  from  their  consequences.     He  was  "  greatly  afraid  and 
distressed,"  as  he  was  preparing  to  meet  the  brother  against  whom  he  had  sinned.     \t 
was  Jacob's  "  dark  hour."    Then  he  was  alone.    2.  Solitude  intensified  the  situation. 
''Left  alone"  in  the  night     Amid  silence,  darkness,  isolation,  conscience  works; 
as  ^he  mind,  unoccupied  with  surrounding  objects,  becomes  retrospective.     Joseph's 
brethren  were  filled  with  compunction  when  confined  in  the  Egyptian  prison,  and 
confessed  that  they  were  guilty  concerning  their  brother  (Gen.  zlii.  21),  long  yean 
after  their  crime.    Jacob,  in  this  state  of  depression,  anxiety,  solitude,  became  aware 
of  the  approach  of  some  mysterious  visitant  with  whom  he  grappled  till  dawn.    3.  With 
whom  did  he  wrestle  ?    There  are  several  answers  to  this  question.    The  literal  inter- 
pretation, that  it  was  "  a  man,"  some  fellow-wayfarer,  need  only  be  mentioned  to  be 
rejected.    There  are  those,  Origen  among  them,  who  have  thought  that  this  assailant 
was  an  evil  spirit,  as  St.  Paul  teUs  us  that  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  *'  wicked  spirits  "  (Eph.  vi.  12) ;  but  the  Patriarch  would  not  have  sought  a 
blessing  from  such,  or  have  exclaimed  that  he  had  seen  the  face  of  Grod.    Again,  a 
subjective  interpretation  has  been  attempted — Jacob  was  wrestling  with  his  own 
conscience ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  narrative  that  he  was  struggling  with  a  visible 
and  palpable  combatant.    Whilst  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  Son  of  God,  is  one  which 
has  the  support  of  the  ante-Nicene  Fathers.    In  consequence  of  the  Arian  abuse  of 
this  view  of  the  '*  Theophanies,"  St.  Augustine  made  it  clear  that  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  was  a  created  person,  in  whom  €k>d  dwelt,  and  through  whom  He  revealed 
Himself.    Jacob,  then,  wrestled  with  an  angel,  but  the  angel  was  the  representative 
of  God.     4.  The  struggle  was  not  a  mere  physical  trial  of  strength,  but  also  a  spiritual 
conflict.     The  Prophet  Hosea  provides  a  picture  of  Jacob  as  a  penitent,  weeping  for 
sin  and  seeking  pardon ;  and  he  appears  to  attribute  his  victory  over  the  angel  to 
his  tears  and  prayers  (Hos.  xii.  4).     It  was  a  crisis  in  the  spiritual  history  of  the 
Patriarch,  an  epoch  of  transformation — the  supplanter  became  the  victor.     Jacob  was 
taught  the  lesson  that  spiritual  blessings  were  not  to  be  gained  by  deceit  and  fraud, 
but  by  conflict  and  endurance.     He  struggled  until  the  breaking  of  the  day,  the  dawn 
of  a  higher  life  in  his  soul.     The  penance  for  his  sin  of  a  great  many  years'  banish- 
ment and  hardship  was  at  an  end.     He  won  the  blessing,  and  though  clouds  of  sorroir 
darkened  his  earthly  pilgrimage  almost  to  its  close,  the  death-bed  scene,  the  words  of 
benediction  and  prophecy  to  the  gathered  family,  as  well  as  rebuke,  the  faith  in  God's 
purpose,  which  the  desire  to  be  buried  in  Canaan  expressed, — ^all  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  that  the  spiritual  elevation  which  he  attained  in  that  night  of  struggle  was  more 
than  retained  till  the  end — till  the  eternal  day  was  breaking. 

U.  Its  typical  sionifioakcy.     1.  Jacob,  in  this  event,  is  a  type  of  Christ  in  His 
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Agony ;  the  pointB  of  resemblance  are  too  many  to  escape  notice.     We  find  the  same 
pamfal  emotions  in  both — ^f ear,  sadness,  and  anguish  of  spirit — Jacob,  for  his  own  sins  ; 
Christ,  for  ours.     Again,  both  were  alone.     Christ,  Isaiah  had  prophesied,  had  to  tread 
the  wine-press  alone  (Isa.  Ixiii.  3).  He  was  withdrawn  a  stone's  cast  even  from  the  three 
disciples  who  entered  Gethsemane  with  Him.    Both  were  engaged  in  some  mysterious 
struggle  in  the  night.     Both  prayed  with  strong  crying  and  tears  (Hos.  xii.  4 ;  Luke 
zxiL  44 ;  Heb.  ▼.  7),  and  to  both  the  hour  of  weakness  became  the  hour  of  victory.   Our 
Lord  ''was  cmcified  through  weakness,  yet  He  liveth  by  the  power  of  Gk)d  "  (2  Cor. 
ziiL  4).     Jacob  became  Israel,  a  prince  who  prevailed ;  and  Christ  became,  by  dying, 
the  Prince  of  Life.    2.  Jacob,  in  this  event,  is  a  type  of  the  Christian.    The  Christian 
has  a  straggle  to  pass  through.    Christ  in  His  Agony  was  not  only  atoning  for  sin, 
bat  was  purchasing  grace  for  all  His  members.    His  struggle  is  reiterated  in  them,  so 
that  through  Him  they  may  be  "  more  than  conquerors."    Our  struggle  is  not  only  in 
the  resistance  of  evil  powers,  but  in  bringing  our  will  into  conformity  with  the  Will  of 
Qed.  And  there  are  crises  of  this  inner  wrestling,  as  with  Jacob.    Seasons  of  penitence 
are  often  times  of  trial  and  temptation.    Circumstances  of  life  accentuate  the  struggle. 
Who  knows  not  the  hour  of  fear,  of  anguish,  of  compunction,  of  desolation  ;  and  the 
contrariety  between  our  desires  and  the  Providence  of  Ood  for  us  ?   Jacob  points  to  our 
resomoe, ''  I  will  not  let  Thee  go,  except  Thou  bless  me."    The  seeming  reluctance  on 
the  side  of  €k>d  to  hear  the  prayer,  has  for  its  purpose  the  exerdse  of  the  faculties  of 
the  soul  by  the  intensity  of  supplication.     Prayer  has  not  merely  for  its  end  the  gift 
or  blessing  which  is  sought,  but  the  wrestling  with  God  develops  the  power  of  the 
inner  life,  aa  bodily  struggle  strengthens  the  limbs  and  muscles.    The  virtues  grow 
through  being  exercised — ^the  enlargement  of  desire,  the  practice  of  patience,  the 
yoaming  of  hope,  the  sense  of  weakness  and  need,  the  deepening  of  contrition,  the  joy 
of  conquest.     The  lengthened  struggle  transforms  the  character,  so  that  when  the 
blessing  is  vouchsafed,  liie  recipient  has  the  capacities  for  appreciating  and  retaining  it. 
HI.  Lbssoks.      1.  To  realize  this  struggle  with  (Jod,  in  the  process  of  will-sur- 
render, is  no  unusual  experience  in  the  spiritual  life :  ''His  ways  are  past  finding 
out"  (Rom.  xi.  33).    His  dealings  with  man  are  unsearchable.     The  struggle  is  in 
the  darii.     But  the  Patriarch  had  the  conviction  that  it  was  one  which  would  be,  if  he 
endured,  fraught  with  blessing.    2.  To  keep  the  eye  upon  the  Mystery  of  Gethsemane, 
when  it  is  hard  to  say,  "Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done."    3.  To  have  recourse  to 
prayer  in  all  trials  and  conflicts,  but  let  it  be  ^pvrt&wnv^  prayer,  not  merely  spasmodic 
^application.    There  is  intensity  and  persistence  in  supplicatipn,  manifested  both  in 
the  type  and  the  Antitype.    Our  Lord  prayed  three  times,  using  "  the  same  words," 
St  Matthew  says  (Matt.  xxvi.  44) ;  and  St.  Luke,  that  He  prayed  with  such  intensity 
that  "EUs  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground" 
(Lake  xxii  44).     4.  Prayer  is  not  waste,  even  if  it  does  not  gain  the  desired  answer. 
The  act  of  prayer,  if  it  is  accompanied  with  the  right  dispositions,  has  always  an  effect 
upon  the  suppliant— « transforming  effect,  a  putting  off  of  the  earthy,  and  a  putting 
on  of  the  heavenly. 

THIRD  SUNDAY  IN  LENT.—EVENING  SECOND  LESSON 

•*  So  run,  that  ye  may  obtain."—!  Cob.  ix.  24. 

L  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  St.  Paul  betrays  in  his  writings  very  little 

sppredation  of  the  loveliness  of  nature.    Its  beauty  does  not  seem  to.  have  attracted 

him  or  to  have  appealed  to  his  heart.     He  loved  human  life.    JHis.  attention  was 

oentred  upon  it.     His  earliest  impressions— those  which  are  also  deepest,  were  of 
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town  life,  with  its  activities,  its  varied  interests,  its  thronged  streets  and  marts.  In 
his  travels  by  land  and  by  sea  he  is  bent  upon  reaching  this  place  and  that,  so  that 
he  might  win  souls  to  Christ,  and  is  so  absorbed  with  his  purpose  that  he  has  no  time 
nor  inclination  to  gaze  at  and  admire  irresponsive  nature.  Thus,  when  he  wants  a 
metaphor,  he  naturally  turns  to  scenes  of  human  activity. 

2.  In  this  Lesson,  athletic  exercises  are  used  by  him  to  point  some  important 
spiritual  lessons.  The  Isthmian  games  stirred  an  enthusiasm  which,  even  in  these 
days  of  sports,  we  can  but  faintly  understand.  St.  Paul  was  fetching  a  simile  from 
events  of  which  every  one  knew,  and  which  myriads  went  to  witness.  The  foot-race 
was  especially  popular,  and  the  competition  for  the  prize  the  keenest.  St.  Paul, 
therefore,  refers  to  it  again  and  again  in  his  Epistles  and  in  the  Acts  (Acts  ziiL  25 ; 
xz.  24 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  1  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8  ;  Ronu  ix.  16  ;  Gal.  iL  2  ;  v.  7 ;  PhiL  iL  16 ; 
iii.  12-14,  etc.). 

The  Apostle  here  especially  alludes  to  the  training,  the  running,  and  the  prize, 
as  pictures  of  the  Christian  life. 

I.  Thb  trainino.  1.  There  is  no  chance  of  success  without  vigorous  preparation 
for  the  struggle.  Some  of  us  may  have  had  experience  of  this  in  earlier  Uf e.  There 
are  rules  which  had  to  be  observed  for  development  of  muscle  and  diminution  of  weight. 
The  Christian  course  is  very  unlike  that  which  it  is  sometimes  described  to  be,  by 
those  whose  motto  is,  "  Only  believe."  According  to  the  Apostle's  account  of  it,  it  is 
a  hard  tussle,  stress,  strain.  The  athlete  underwent  a  discipline  of  preparation,  long 
before  the  time  of  contest  arrived.  2.  He  had  to  be  **  temperate  in  all  things."  Is 
it  necessary  to  ask  what  is  meant  by  '^  temperance  "  in  the  New  Testament  ?  We  have 
in  one  way  exaggerated  its  meaning,  and  in  another  narrowed  it.  It  means  in  the  text 
self-control,  and  self-control  not  only  in  the  matter  of  drink,  but  '*in  all  things.'' 
There  were  rules  of  diet  with  regard  to  food  as  well  as  other  things,  to  be  kept  by  the 
Greek  youth  in  preparation  for  the  stadium.  The  Christian  likewise  must  hold  himself 
in  hand,  and  observe  moderation  in  all  things — ^in  his  words  as  well  as  in  his  refresh- 
ments. 3.  But  St.  Paul  uses  stronger  language  presently,  when  speaking  of  his  own 
self -discipline,  he  says,  '*  I  keep  under  my  body  (firwriiC«),  and  bring  it  into  subjection." 
The  Greek  word  means  "to  blacken  with  blows,"  and  so,  to  subdue  the  flesh  with 
hardship  and  affliction,  and  further  to  render  it  the  subservient  slave  of  the  spirit — as 
we  are  taught  daily  at  this  season  to  pray  ''that  our  flesh  may  be  subdued  to  the 
spirit,"  so  that  ''  we  may  ever  obey  Thy  godly  motions  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness  "  (Collect  for  Lent). 

II.  Thb  bunnino.  1.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  athlete's  training  and 
the  Christian's.  The  former  is  only  a  process  of  preparation ;  the  latter  continues 
throughout  the  course.  The  restraint  of  the  appetites,  the  subdual  of  the  passions,  is 
with  the  Christian  a  lifelong  work.  In  three  respects  the  Christian  ought  to  be  like 
the  runner.  2.  Both  should  maintain  an  onward  posture.  The  heathen  looked  back, 
the  Christian  looks  forward.  There  are  two  ways,  says  a  writer,  of  regarding  man's 
day.  According  to  one,  it  begins  with  the  morning  and  ends  with  night ;  according 
to  the  other,  it  begins  with  evening  and  ends  with  morning.  The  former  describes 
man's  natural  life  :  *'  Man  goeth  forth  to  his  work  and  to  his  labour  until  the  evening  " 
(Ps.  civ.  23) ;  but  in  his  spiritual  life  '*  the  evening  and  the  morning"  is  the  order — ^it  is 
a  passage  out  of  darkness  into  light — a  light  which  grows  brighter  and  brighter  until  the 
perfect  day  (IVov.  iv.  18).  The  life  of  the  just  is  one  of  progress,  as  the  first  quivering 
ray  of  dawn  expands  at  last  into  the  glorious  noontide.  3.  The  runner  and  the 
Christian  should  be  alike  in  the  intensity  of  their  efforts.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done 
without  pains.     Nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  a  life  of  sloth  or  of  apathy  than 
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the  earnestness  of  the  runner.  St  Paul  graphically  describes  himself  as  a  runner  who  is 
** reaching  forth  to  those  things  which  are  before,"  and  ** pressing/'  he  sajrs,  '*  towards  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  Gk>d  in  Christ  Jesus.*'  St.  Chrysostom  observes, 
'*  Before  we  arrive,  we  strive  to  obtain.  For  he  reacheth  forth  who  endeavours  to 
outstrip  his  feet,  though  running  with  the  rest  of  his  body,  stretching  himself  forward, 
and  reaching  out  his  hands,  that  he  may  accomplish  somewhat  more  of  the  course.'' 
The  Christian's  life  must  be  one  of  effort — effort  to  resist  sin ;  effort  to  fulfil  duty  ; 
effort  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  devotion.  4.  The  glow  of  enthusiasm  animates  both 
runner  and  Christian.  By  enthusiasm  is  not  meant  excitement  or  necessarily  emotion. 
The  deepest  inward  fervour  may  underlie  the  calmest  outward  demeanour.  The  cold, 
<alcnlat,ing  temperament  may  denounce  enthusiasm  as  a  disordered  state  of  the 
imagination,  but ''  the  great  heroes  of  the  world  have  been  men  capable  of  being 
lifted  up  by  "  it.  The  Christian  and  the  athlete  alike  are  prompted  by  enthusiastic 
eagerness  to  attain  their  respective  ends. 

in.  Thb  prizb.  1.  Here  the  Apostle  draws  a  contrast:  ''Now  they  do  it  to 
obtain  a  corruptible  crown ;  but  we  an  incorruptible."  What  is  the  successful 
runner's  reward  9  It  is  corruptible.  That  is  the  distinction  upon  which  the  Apostle 
fastens.  The  same  strikes  St  Peter ;  he  distinguishes  the  '*  crown  of  glory  "  (1  Pet. 
V.  4)  from  the  garland  of  laurel,  for  it  ''fadeth  not  away."  We  must  not,  however, 
suppose  that  to  win  such  a  wreath  was  all  that  the  runner  had  in  view.  He  thought 
of  the  applause  which  would  greet  him  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  of  the  honour 
which  would  attach  to  his  name  and  be  handed  down  to  his  descendants,  if  he  suc- 
ceeded. *  Still,  it  was  all  fleeting,  all  temporal.  2.  St  Paul  reminds  the  Corinthians 
that  the  crown  for  which  Christians  are  contending  is  ''incorruptible ; "  it  lasts  for  ever, 
and  never  loses  its  freshness.  But  both  were  "  crowns  " — crowns  of  victory.  There 
is  another  word  for  "  crown  "  when  it  is  the  diadem  of  royalty.  Heaven  is  a  prise  : 
" So  run,  that  ye  may  obtain."  "  The  crown  of  life  "  is  the  symbol  of  joy  and  bright- 
ness, of  glory  and  immortality.  The  garland  of  ivy  or  parsley,  myrtle  or  pine,  which 
encircled  the  brow  of  the  successful  combatant,  is  unlike  the  crown  of  glory,  because 
it  fades  away ;  but  like  it,  because  it  is  the  reward  of  arduous,  persevering  effort ; 
othenrise  St.  Paul  would  not  have  instituted  such  a  comparison. 

lY.  Lessons.  1.  The  need  of  temperance  and  mortification,  if  we  are  to  obtain 
the  prize  of  our  high  calling.  2.  To  take  a  serious  view  of  life  as  a  grand  opportunity 
afforded  us  by  God,  in  which  to  secure  everlasting  blessedness.  3.  To  examine 
ouiselveB,  whether  we  have  the  onward  posture,  the  energetic  purpose,  the  enthusiastic 
spirit  4.  FinaUy,  to  attempt  to  realize  the  infinite  difference  between  any  rewards  of 
the  world,  which  are  *'  corruptible,"  and  that  "  exceeding  great  reward  "  which  abideth 
for  ever,  and  which  shall  be  given  to  all  who,  having  laid  aside  sin,  have  through 
"God's  grace  "run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before "  them  (Heb.  xii.  1). 

FOURTH  SUNDAY  IN  LENT.— EVENING  FIRST  LESSON. 

**Now  therefore  be  not  grieved  nor  angry  with  yourselves,  that  ye  sold  me  hither:  for  Gkxi 
^id  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life." — Gen.  xIt.  5. 

1.  The  story  of  Joseph  is  one  which  possesses  an  imperishable  charm.  Though  so 
far  removed  from  us  in  time,  in  place,  in  circumstance,  it  comes  to  us  every  time  we 
hear  it  with  freshness  and  applicability.  It  is  a  picture  of  human  affections  and 
human  passions,  which  the  chasm  of  ages  does  not  alter.  It  teaches,  too,  by  that 
powerful  method  of  teaching — by  contrast,  as  we  see  Joseph's  virtues  shine  out  upon 
the  dark  background  of  his  brethren's  vices. 

T  2 
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2.  It  ifly  however,  on  account  of  its  typical  value  that  the  Church  has  probably 
appointed  the  history  of  Joseph  to  be  read  during  Lent.  In  him  we  have  ''the 
reflection  of  Christ's  history — the  envy,  betrayal,  rejection,  imprisonment,  elevation, 
are  all  figures*  of  Christ's  Sufferings  and  Exaltation.  Joseph  was  '*  sent  before  "  to 
preserve  liie,  and  the  true  Joseph  dispenses  to  a  hungering  world  the  '* Bread  of  life." 

3.  It  is  not,  however,  in  relation  to  the  Passion  of  Christ  that  I  am  now  goin^  to 
deal  with' Joseph's  history.  The  words  of  the  text  contain  a  revelation  of  his  character  ; 
and,  of  its  ruling  principle. 

I.  Josbph's  ghabagteb.    1.  He  was  truattoorthy.    He  was  always  the  same.   There 
must  have  been  plenty  of  inducements,  when  we  remember  the  kind  of  men  he  must 
have  constantly  associated  with  in  his  home,  their  deceitfulness  and  unprincipled 
conduct — to  swerve  from  true  rectitude.    His  conduct  was  of  a  piece — at  home,  in  the 
prison,  at  Pharaoh's  right  hand.    We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  the  keeper  of  the 
prison  committed  all  to  Joseph's  hand  (Gen.  xxzix.  22).    There  was  no  self-seeking, 
but  a  diligent  and  faithful  fulfilment  of  duty,  with  no  ulterior  aim.    2.  He  was 
affectimxaU,  and  able  to  make  himself  beloved  even  by  strangers.     The  tenderness  of 
his  heart  is  manifested  during  his  interviews  with  his  brethren.    They  had  foigotten 
him,  but  he  knew  them.     Often  in  the4midBt  of  his  humiliation  and  greatness  had  his 
heart  turned  to  the  humble  home  in  Canaan.     His  love  was  almost  Christhke  in  its 
forgivingness.    When  we  think  of  their  cruelty  to  the  boy  of  seventeen  and  to  their 
old  father,  their  villainy  was  enough  to  feed  a  lifelong  resentment ;  but  no,  here  are 
the  accents  of  forgivingness :  ^'  Be  not  grieved  nor  angry  with  yourselves  that  ye  sold 
me  hither,"  etc.    Never  did  the  flower  of  charity  flourish  under  bleaker  skiM,  except 
when  the  true  Joseph  cried,  '*  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 
3.  He  was  nMe.     There  is  a  kind  of  j  affectionateness  which  goes  with  weakness  of 
character,  which  is  only  in  reality  reflected  self-love.    Joseph,  had  he  only  consulted 
his  own  feelings,  would  at  once  have  made  himself  known  to  his  brethren ;  but  his 
brethren  must  be  tested.    It  is  necessary  for  their  transformation  that  their  conscience 
should  be  awakened,  and  so  it  was  in  the  dungeon,  when  they  confessed,  ^*  We  are 
verily   guilty  concerning  our  brother,"  the  cruel,   envious,   treacherous  men  were 
brought  to  book.     The  process  which  Joseph  devised  with  regard  to  his  brethren,  not 
from  a  mere  desire  to  punish,  or  from  any  abstract  sense  of  justice,  but  for  the  sake  of 
their  moral  reformation,  that  they  should  taste  a  little  of  his  sufferings — ^was  not  without 
effect.     We  see  in  the  picture  the  cost  to  himself :  '*  He  turned  himself  about  from 
them,  and  wept "  (Gen.  xlii.  24). 

II.  The  BULmo  pbixciple.    1.  The  recognition  of  Providence :  ''  Qod.  did  send 
me  before  you  to  preserve  life."     This  elemental  truth  of  religion  was  his  guide, 
whatever  happens  ''  happens  through  the  permission  of  God."    Aquinas  quotes,  in 
answer  to  the   objections  against  Providence  extending  to  all  things,  '^  Wisdom 
reacheth  from  one  end  to  another  mightily,  and  sweetly  (xpi7<rT«f,  LXX.)  doth  she  order 
all  things  "  (Wisd.  viii.  1).     Some  deny  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence  altogether  ; 
others  would  confine  it  to  incorruptible  things ;   others  to  generals,  and  exclude 
particulars  ;  others  suppose  that  chance  or  necessity  rules  certain  things,  and  that 
actions  which  are  the  spontaneous  outcome  of  a  man's  free-will  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  Providence,  and  so  the  evils  which  we  suffer  through  the  misconduct  of  others 
have  no  relation  to  the  Divine  purposes.     But  Joseph  had  no  such  defective  grasp  of 
the  great  truth  in  question.   2.  He  saw  that  aU  things,  good  and  evil,  came  within  the 
sweep  of  Divine  government ;  and  that,  though  evil  was  only  permitted  by  God,  and 
the  malice  of  sin  which  God  hates  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  doers  of  it,  yet  He  over- 
rules it  to  the  ultimate  furtherance  of  good.     He  saw  that  free-will  did  not  withdraw 
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human  actions  from  Divine  Providence,  but  that  God  directed  their  consequences 
without  invading  man's  freedom  or  impairing  his  responsibility ;  and  so,  as  he  looked 
back  upon  the  terrible  crimes  of  his  brethren,  and  his  own  bitter  sufferings^  he  read  it 
all  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  counsels,  and  saw  that  Qod  had  sent  him  before  them 
"  to  preserve  life."  3.  There  is  a  caution  necessary,  whilst  dwelling  upon  this  subject. 
We  must  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  It  may  be  said  of  Joseph's  brethren,  the 
deed  was  bad,  the  end  was  good  ;  so  it  was,  but  it  did  not  lessen  their  sin.  Joseph 
distinctly  separates  their  evil  conduct  from  Clod's  overruling  purpose,  of  which  they 
knew  nothing.  ''Ye,"  he  says,  ''thought  evil  against  me ;  but  God  meant  it  unto 
good  "  (Gen.  L  20).  Only  as  the  evils  reached  him,  they  were  to  him  expressions  of 
the  Divine  Will.  "  If  Joseph  had  not  so  learnt  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  Will,  he 
voold  have  ordered  his  brethren  to  be  slain,  and  would  not  have  loaded  them  with  so 
many  acts  of  kindness  (Drexelius). 

in.  LxssoNS.  1.  To  see  all  things  as  coming  from  God,  some  by  permission  only, 
others  by  command,  but  all  charged  with  a  Divine  purpose.  2.  To  try  to  lift  ourselves 
above  the  thought  of  the  malice  which  our  enemies  may  have  had  against  us,  to  that  of 
the  "good  "  which  may  be  brought  about  through  the  injuries  under  which  we  may 
be  Buflfering.  3.  To  pray  for  an  increase  of  the  love  of  God,  seeing  that  He  exercises 
His  Providence  in  a  peculiar  way  on  behalf  of  those  who,  like  Joseph,  are  His 
faithful  servants ;  for  "  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God  " 
(Rom.  viii  28). 

FIFTH  SUNDAY  IN  LENT.— EVENING  SECOND  LESSON. 

''In  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  believe  not,  lest 
the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  should  shine  unto  them.^' 
—2  Cob.  iv.  4. 

1.  There  are  different  ways  of  accounting  for  the  fact  that  when  the  "  gospel  of 
Christ "  is  presented  to  them,  one  person  receives  it  and  another  rejects  it.  One 
answer  is,  that  one  can  receive  it  and  the  other  cannot — ^it  is  a  matter  of  election. 
That  is  the  Oalvinist's  reply.  This  seems  to  me  to  contradict  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in 
the  next  cliapter,  that  Christ  "  died  for  all,"  and  that  God  "  will  have  all  men  to  be 
^ved,  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  "  (1  Tim.  iL  4). 

2.  Another  reply  turns  upon  the  state  of  mind  and  heart  of  the  individuaL  In 
the  parable  of  the  sower,  we  are  taught  to  look  for  the  fault  in  the  soil.  It  is  necessary 
that  not  only  God  should  will  for  man,  but  also  that  he  should  will  for  himself  to  be 
ttved.  It  depends,  therefore,  upon  the  human  will.  The  inquiry  which  Christ  put  to 
the  impotent  man, "  Do  you  will  [or,  'wish'  (dcAcis)]  to  be  made  whole  1 "  implies  this, 
and  our  Lord's  account  of  His  rejection  of  the  Jews,  whom  He  would  have  gathered 
AS  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  "but"  they  "would  not"  (Matt. 
xxiiL  37). 

3.  But  the  Apostle  looks  elsewhere  to  account  for  the  rejection  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ — ^not  to  Divine  election  or  human  depravity  in  itself,  but  to  the  subtle  influence 
of  a  power  working  against  Christ,  which  reinforces  the  bad  tendencies  of  man's 
nature.    Text. 

I.  Thb  name  given  to  this  power.  "The  god  of  this  world."  1.  There  are 
at  least  three  interpretations  to  this  title.  One,  that  by  it  the  Apostle  is  referring  to 
the  true  God,  and  that  the  blindness  in  question  is  judicial.  God  is  sometimes  said 
to  do  what  He  permits,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart  (so  Isa.  xliv. 
18).    But  this  can  hardly  be  here  accepted.     The  designation,  "God  of  this  world," 
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or  rather  *'of  this  age,'*  does  not  seem  to  be  here  used  in  a  good  sense,  but  of  the 
wicked  world  (1  Cor.  ii.  6  ;  Gal.  i.  4  ;  Mark  iv.  19).     2.  Again,  some  have  thought  that 
the  expression  should  be  taken  as  the  personification  of  riches,  that  riches  become  the 
''god  "  of  the  avaricious  man  ;  and  so  the  words  would  be  in  line  with  those  of  Christ, 
''  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon  "  (Matt.  vi.  24).     This,  though  perfectly  true  in 
itself,  for  avarice  is  a  blinding  vice,  seems  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  context. 
3.  By  **the  god  of  this  world"  it  appears  that  the  devil  is  meant,  not,  of  course,  in 
any  demiurgic  sense^  but  as  the  one  who  rules  in  the  hearts  of  the  wicked.     The 
expression  is  only  a  little  stronger  than  that  of  our  Lord's — ^the  ''prince  of  this 
world,"  or  St.  Paul's  "  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,"  or  *'  world-rulers  of  this 
darkness  "  (Eph.  vi.  12,  R.V.),  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  the  term  "god** 
is  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  of  creatures  and  idols  (Ps.  xcvi.  5 ;  Exod.  xviiL  11 ; 
John  X.  35  ;  1  Cor.  viii.  5).    St.  Paul,  in  plidn  words^  points  to  the  influence  of  the 
devil,  as  an  evil  being,  thwarting  the  work  of  Christ.    4.  From  this  name  we  are  led 
to  conceive  of  the  personality  and  power  of  the  spirit  of  evil,  and  on  **  Passion 
Sunday ''  the  remembrance  of  this  truth  is  pressed  upon  us  by  the  commemoration  of 
Christ's  redemptive  work,  upon  which  we  are  now  preparing  to  meditate.     Passion 
Sunday  seems  to  lay  the  doctrinal  foundations,  whilst  Palm  Sunday  begins  the 
narrative  of  Christ's  Sufferings.     The  Bible  most  plainly  sets  before  us  Christ's  Death 
as  a  deliverance  "  out  of  the  hand  of  the  enemy  ; "  so  much  so,  that  it  was  commonly 
thought,  from  the  dajrs  of  St.  IrensBUs  to  those  of  St.  Anselm,  that  the  ransom  was 
paid  to  Satan.    When  this  error  was  discarded,  the  Passion  was  still  regarded  as  a 
.  redemptive  act,  wherein  "  the  strong  man  armed  "  was  dispossessed  by  the  "  Stronger 
than  he"  (Luke  xi.  20,  21).    Our  Lord  Himself, in  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  revealed 
that  He  was  contending  against  something  more  than  flesh  and  blood  :  this.  He  says, 
"is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness ' '  (Luke  xxii.  53).   He  had  already  announced 
to  His  disciples  the  impending  Satanic  onset :  ''  The  prince  of  this  world  cometh,"  etc. 
(John  xiv.  30). 

n.  The  action  of  this  powbr.  1.  Satan  is  the  tempter.  He  appears  in  Holy 
Scripture  as  the  tempter  both  of  the  first  Adam  and  the  Second.  Christ  now  and  then 
unveiled  his  movements,  e,g,  when  He  turned  to  St.  Peter  and  warned  him,  "  Simon, 
Simon,  behold  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat"  (Luke 
xxii.  31).  Such  language  cannot  be  diluted  to  mean  that  Simon's  evil  passions  would 
get  the  better  of  him,  nor  is  it  consistent  with  our  belief  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God» 
that  he  should  "  accommodate  "  His  utterances  to  the  notions  of  the  day,  if  they  were 
not  true  ;  nor  again,  is  the  continual  reference  to  Satan's  personal  action  in  the  New 
Testament  consistent  with  the  idea  that  all  that  is  meant  is  some  evil  influence  or 
abstract  principle.  Evil  in  itself  can  have  no  existence,  except  when  it  is  found  in  the 
rational  creature,  any  more  than  disease  can  exist  where  there  is  no  organism  upon 
which  it  can  prey.  Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  to  avoid  the  error  that  there  are 
two  gods,  one  good  and  one  evil  ;  on  the  other,  we  must  deal  fairly  with  the  letter 
of  Scripture,  and  recognize  the  personality  of  the  fallen  archangel  who  is  at  war 
against  the  Seed  of  the  woman  now  as  at  the  first — 

'*  I  battle  it  against  him,  as  I  battled 
In  highest  heaven : 
All,  all  will  I  dispute  I " 

Such  is  not  only  the  view  of  poetry,  but  the  teaching  of  revelation.  2.  But  Satan  is 
not  only  the  tempter  to  draw  away  those  who  are  Christ's,  but  the  hinderer  of  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  of  Christ :  he  "hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  believe 
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not."  In  the  parable  of  the  sower,  we  read  of  the  devil  coming  to  take  away  the  seed 
sown — *'  the  word  out  of  their  hearts  "  (Luke  viii.  12).  So  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Satan 
hindering  him  in  his  mission  work  (1  Thess.  ii.  18).  St.  Peter  describes  him  as  the 
''adversary" — ^the  one  who  takes  the  opposite  side  to  every  good  work.  3.  The  text 
reminds  ns  that  his  powers,  however  great,  have  limits.  He  can  only  blind  those  who 
trtff  to  be  blinded — ^those  '*  which  believe  not."  Man  is  not  the  sport  of  any  power, 
sfnxitoal  or  fleshly,  unless  he  wills  to  be  under  its  control.  Satan  cannot  enter  into 
the  heart  unless  we  open  its  gates  (Eph.  iv.  27).  4.  The  purpose  of  Satanic  action  is 
tx)  keep  out  the  light  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  lest  it  should  dawn  upon  the  mind. 
Note  the  grandeur  of  the  description — ^lest  ''the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of 
Christ,"  or  ''  the  light  of  the  gospel  of  the  glory  of  Christ  '*  (B.y.),  should  shine  unto 
them.  To  blind  the  mind  as  to  the  truths  of  Christianityt  which  emanate  like  so 
many  zays  from  the  Person  of  Christ,  is  represented  in  the  text  as  Satan^s  work  in 
*'  them  that  are  lost" 

111.  I^ssoNs.  1.  To  be  convinced  of  the  mjrsterious  power  of  the  spirit  of  evil, 
and  hia  ceaseless  antagonism  to  Christ  and  His  work.  2.  To  be  watchful  against 
temptation.  3.  Not  to  be  surprised  at  hindrances  in  any  soul  or  place,  where  the 
Kame  of  Christ  is  being  made  known.  4.  Especially  to  note  the  close  alliance  in  the 
text  between  the  blinding  effects  of  Satan's  influence  and  the  spirit  of  unbelief.  5.  To 
fight  under  Christ's  banner  against  this  foe  of  God  and  man,  and  so  not  to  be  overcome 
of  evil,  but  to  '^  overcome  evil  with  good  "  (Bom.  xii.  21). 
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THE  BAiaiNG  OF  LAZARUS. 

Sobs  xi.  30-45. 

Thx  striking  thing  about  this  whole  story  is  the  Personality  of  Jesus.  That  stands 
forth  from  first  to  last  as  the  one  great  salient  fact.  His  is  the  principal  Figure.  It 
is  not  mexely  that  He  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead.  Other  men  wrought  similar 
miracles — Elijah  and  Elisha,  Peter  and  Paul.  But  they  did  it  by  virtue  of  a  power 
temporarily  delegated  to  them.  He  did  it  by  virtue  of  His  oneness  with  the  Father. 
WiUi  Him  the  power  to  work  miracles  was  alwajrs  present.  And  as  the  cause  is 
greater  than  the  effect,  He  is  greater  than  the  miracles  He  wrought.  How  will  a  man 
vested  with  such  mighty  power  demean  Himself  ?  What  relations  will  He  sustain  with 
His  fellow-men  ?  What  will  such  a  one  have  to  say  about  matters  of  common  duty, 
about  the  problems  and  perplexities  of  life  ?    Let  us  see. 

He  waa  beyond  Jordan,  in  the  region  of  Pensa,  two  days  distant  from  Jerusalem, 
when  the  message  reached  Him  that  Lazarus  was  sick.  He  had  been  driven  there  by 
the  hostility  of  the  Jews.  His  life  was  not  safe  in  Jerusalem.  Yet  here  was  a  call  of 
sympathy  and  friendship  bidding  Him  to  return.  What  should  He  do  ?  **"  Let  us  go 
into  Judtta  again."  Greatly  surprised,  Hia  disciples  say  unto  Him,  ''  Babbi,  the  Jews 
were  but  now  seeking  to  stone  Thee ;  and  goest  Thou  thither  again  ?  "  Their  caution 
was  natural  and  praiseworthy,  yet  it  made  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  Jesus  stand 
forth  more  clearly.  It  gave  Him  also  an  opportunity  of  teaching  them  concerning 
their  future  ministry.  "Jesus  answered.  Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day  %  If 
a  man  walk  in  the  day,  he  stumbleth  not,  because  he  seeth  the  light  of  this  world. 
But  if  a  man  walk  in  the  night,  he  stumbleth,  because  the  light  is  not  in  him."    In 
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other  words,  there  was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended,  because  His  hour  had  not  oome. 
No  one  can  shorten  by  a  single  moment  the  appointed  measure  of  his  days. 

Another  point  of  great  interest  in  this  story,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  Personality 
of  Jesus,  is  the  interview  with  Mary,  who  ''fell  down  at  His  feet,  saying  unto  Him, 
Lord,  if  Thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died."  ''  When  Jesus  therefore 
saw  her  weeping,  and  the  Jews  also  weeping  which  came  with  her,  He  groaned  in  the 
spirit,  and  was  troubled."  Why  did  He  thus  groan  ?  Was  it  merely  because  of  His 
sympathy  with  these  sorrowing  sisters  ?  No.  He  groaned  because  of  the  ignorance 
and  unbelief  of  these  mourners  concerning  the  meaning  of  death;  because  they 
thought  of  God  as  far  away  instead  of '  near  at  hand ;  and  of  Lazarus  aa  having 
perished,  instead  of  enjoying  a  more  abundant  life  than  he  ever  knew  before.  He 
groaned  in  the  spirit  because  <^  His  boundless  pity  for  these  bewildered  minds  and 
saddened  hearts,  who  would  be  calmed  and  steadied  and  uplifted  if  only  they  oould 
see,  as  He  did,  that  death,  instead  of  separating  us  from  God,  gives  us  doser  access  to 
Him,  and  lifts  us  out  of  the  realm  of  darkness  into  light,  and  foom  the  sphere  of  &ith 
to  that  of  sight. 

Let  us  consider  now  those  sublime  words  which  He  addressed  to  Martha.  She 
was  the  first  of  the  two  sisters  to  meet  Him— the  first  to  say,  ''  Lord,  if  Thou  hadat 
been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died."  Li  neither  case  was  this  a  rebuke.  It  oould 
not  have  been,  if  she  knew  that  her  brother  had  died  at  or  before  the  time  that  Jesus 
heard  he  was  sick.  It  expresses  deep  regret,  but  it  implies  profound  faith  on  the  part 
of  these  sisters.  ''Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again."  She  r^ards 
this  as  a  refusal  of  her  (implied)  request,  and  says,  "  I  know  that  he  shall  rise  again  in 
the  resurrection  at  the  last  day."  Yet  how  far  away  it  seemed,  and  what  little  comfort 
it  brought  to  her  sorrowing  heart !  At  the  last  day  !  That  were  but  little  short  of 
never.  But  Jesus  has  something  for  her  which  is  infinitely  more  comforting  than  that 
He  draws  her  thought  back  from  that  far-off  event  by  saying,  ''I  am  the  Resurrection, 
and  the  Life  :  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live  " — ^nay,  ''  who- 
soever liveth  and  believeth  on  Me  shall  never  die." 

This  statement  of  Jesus,  "  I  am  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Life,"  contains  two 
great  truths.  First,  that  resurrection  and  life  are  not  blessings  laid  up  for  us  in  a 
remote  future.  They  are  present  blessings,  to  be  enjoyed  and  gloried  in  every  day. 
Second,  they  are  secured  by  union  with  Christ.  United  to  Him  by  faith,  our  life  is 
continuous.  It  goes  on  without  a  break.  Death  is  only  an  incident — not  by  any 
means  a  catas^phe,  oftentimes  the  beginning  of  a  better  and  larger  fellowship. 
Christ  lost  no  interest  in  His  disciples  by  being  separated  from  them.  As  another  baa 
said,  ^'  Christ  does  not  think  of  immortality  as  we  do.  With  Him,  the  thought  of 
immortality  is  involved  in  and  absorbed  by  the  idea  of  life.  Life  is  a  present  thing, 
and  its  continuance  a  matter  oi  course  ;  an  expansion  of  the  nature  now  which  neces- 
sarily carries  with  it  the  idea  of  permanence.  Eternal  life  He  defines,  not  as  a  future 
continuance  to  be  measured  by  ages,  but  as  a  present  life  to  be  measured  by  its  depth. 
It  is  the  quality,  not  the  length  of  life,  that  He  looks  at. 

And  so  we  come  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started — ^that  the  striking  thing 
about  this  whole  story  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  is  the  Personality  of  Jesus.  His 
is  the  principal  Figure,  not  only  in  that  little  company  of  sorrowing  friends  and  dis- 
ciples, but  the  principal  Figure  of  history,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  life.  To  be 
united  to  Him  is  to  live  indeed.  They  who  are  His  are  one  another's  for  time  and  lor 
eternity. — Samuel  C.  Bushntbll. 
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TEE  RICH  YOUNG  BULER. 
Mabk  X.  17-27. 

^ESC8  was  not  many  yeara  the  elder  of  the  two  youths  who  met  on  the  highway  as  the 
meaBengers  of  their  respective  kingdoms.  One  represented  human  life  crowned  with 
spiritual  beauty,  and  holding  the  sceptre  of  the  skies ;  the  other  wore  a  golden  wreath, 
and  bore  the  symbol  of  earthly  sway.  It  was  a  question  of  precedence.  The  son  of 
the  patrician  and  t&e  synagogue  gave  way  before  the  Child  of  Mary  and  the  manger. 
We  have  a  study  in  the  gain  and  loss  of  kingdoms. 

I.  Thb  bival  inhbbitancbs.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imag;ine  that  many  noble 
minds  in  Christ's  time  were  weary  of  the  routine  of  treadmill  legalism.  Ennui  would 
drive  them  to  seek  some  sensations  higher  than  those  of  sensuous  pleasure.  *'  What 
shall  I  do^  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life?"  This  could  not  have  been  a  frequent 
phrase  on  the  lips  of  the  ^Ue  lads  of  this  period.  Here  was  a  free  idea  beginning  to 
pervade  the  atmosphere  of  the  community.  It  corresponds  somewhat  to  a  movement 
which  is  taking  place  in  France  at  present  in  a  i^volt  from  the  materialism  and  realism 
of  the  age.  The  New  Mysticism  it  is  called.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  the  young 
ruler  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  had  made  this  noble  speech  with  a  confused  sense  of  a 
semi-civil  and  religious  state  to  be  realized  among  men.  He  wanted  to  do  and  be  a 
sharer  in  something  higher  than  the  social  conventionalities  and  duties  of  the  heir  of 
a  patrician  estate.  The  young  man  put  his  inquiry  about  the  better  life  in  commercial 
phrue.  He  wanted  to  know  how  he  could  inherit  this  patrimony  also.  Probably  he 
had  secured  his  wealth  by  descent,  and  he  surmised  that  he  might  secure  a  double 
inheritance  in  the  same  manner.  Just  here  is  a  peril  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  rich 
young  man's  career.  He  receives  that  which  has  cost  him  nothing.  There  is  no  sharp 
spur  on  the  start  to  rouse  to  noble  effort  The  young  man  knew  the  Decalogue,  but  he 
had  not  been  trained  either  as  to  the  administration  of  his  money  or  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  eternal  life.  The  material  mass  in  hand  will  outweigh  the  spiritual  paradise 
in  the  bush,  unless  there  has  been  some  earnest  teaching  and  trading  goods  for  Gk>d  in 
early  days.  It  was  evident  that  the  coils  of  wealth  had  their  rings  welded  around  the 
heart  of  this  inquirer.  He  knew  values,  but  he  had  no  standard  by  which  to  measure 
eternal  life. 

U.  Thb  afplicatiok  of  a  fab-bbaching  test.  At  first  it  seemed  as  though 
the  obedient  youth  was  going  to  get  a  victory.  He  fulfilled  the  first  conditions.  The 
preliminary  examination  passed  off  well.  This,  however,  only  left  more  apparent  and 
serious  the  things  lacking.  The  platform  of  the  commandments  could  not  be  raised 
high  enough  to  reach  to  eternal  life.  We  build  up  our  little  staging  a  few  feet  into 
the  air  out  of  our  virtues,  and  Christ  commends  this  so  far ;  but  it  really  does  not  take 
US  any  perceptible  way  toward  eternal  life.  Incompleted  buildings  are  often  ruins  as 
well  as  those  which  have  been  swept  down  by  the  storm.  Covetousness  had  become 
a  cancer  in  the  life  of  this  young  ruler,  and  Christ  cut  clear  around  the  outer  roots  of 
the  cyst.  Many  pleasant  people  in  our  churches  and  Sunday  schools  are  ready  to 
reipond  to  appeals  for  help  and  service,  but  it  is  well  understood  that  certain  things 
are  to  be  left  in  abejrance.  A  frank  confession  of  discipleship,  or  sacrifice  of  a  harmful 
babit,  is  not  secured*  Jesus  asked  that  the  critical  subject  of  controversy  in  the  heart 
be  decided.  This  was  not  some  artificial  test,  but  one  which  would  affect  the  whole 
nature.  Peace  of  mind  does  not  follow  till  some  adjustment  of  these  matters  is  effected 
in  the  souL  We  shall  find  that  there  are  vital  things  in  character  which  the  Saviour 
jilvays  calls  for,  whether  at  the  start  or  later  on  in  the  journey  of  life.     There  was  a 
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double  test  required.  Not  only  the  possession  must  be  parted  with,  but  the  inquirer 
was  to  follow  Christ.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  Jesus  intended  a  literal  fulfil- 
ment of  the  command  to  part  with  his  possessions  in  the  case  of  the  young  man.  They 
may  have  been  wrongfully  acquired,  and  in  a  way  that  carried  a  tainting  influence  in 
the  blood  of  their  inheritors.  But  more  than  all  was  the  purpose  to  rouse  the  man, 
to  seal  his  soul  to  the  highest  love  of  which  it  was  capable.  With  us  all  the  same 
requirement  may  be  exemplifi^  in  many  ways.  It  was  the  gold  trust  which  Christ 
would  fain  break  in  men's  hearts.  It  was  the  gold  rust  which  He  would  remove  from 
the  spirit  which  aspired  to  eternal  life ;  the  gold  lust  which  He  replaced  with  the 
throbbing  love  for  Himself. 

III.  Loved,  but  lacking.  From  this  example  of  sacrifice  for  eternal  Ufe  the 
young  man  turned  away  sorrowfully.  He  preferred  his  money  to  the  friendship  of 
the  Man  of  sorrows.  It  was  not  only  the  ruler  who  was  sorrowful ;  Christ  was  so 
also.  Men  are  yet  loved  who  are  lacking.  They  may  even  be  loved  and  lost. — 
William  B.  Campbell. 

ZACCHJEU8    THE  PUBLICAN. 
LuKB  xix.  1-10. 

I.  The  earnest  seeker  after  truth.  Such  was  Zacchieus.  He  was  determined 
to  see  the  One  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much.  There  was  more  than  curiosity  in  his 
eagerness.  He  was  a  Jew,  yet  despised  by  his  race.  He  was  rich  and  in  high  official 
position,  but  was  unsatisfied.  His  shortness  of  stature  was  his  lack.  He  was  a  small 
man  looking  for  great  things.  Against  ridicule  and  annoyances  he  persisted  in  his 
purpose.  The  earnestness  of  the  man  is  manifest  in  the  recognition  given  him  by 
Christ.  No  mere  curiosity-seeker  would  have  been  greeted  as  was  he.  No  uneamest 
man  would  have  been  saluted  by  the  Master  as  His  host  for  the  day.  Christ  would* 
not  cast  His  presence  upon  those  who  mocked.  The  Divine  choice  does  not  always 
fall  upon  the  sons  of  Anak. 

n.  The  disoernmekt  of  Chbist.     One  cannot  read  the  life  of  Christ  without 
observing  His  knowledge  of  those  He  met.    He  surprised  Nathanael  by  His  knowledge 
of  him,  but  the  same  characteristic  was  always  manifest.    It  was  more  than  a  fortuitous 
meeting  that  haa  given  us  the  history  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  at  Jacob's  well.     He* 
read  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  it  not.    Zaochseus  was  measured  in  Jesus'  glance. 
He  was  a  son  of  Abraham,  but  the  sons  of  Abraham  hated  him.    He  had  been  a 
cheating  official,  but  above  all  his  wrong-doings  Christ  saw  the  desire  for  something 
better.     The  quick  glance  took  in  the  importance  of  this  desire  to  become  a  better 
man.   The  love  of  Christ  was  manifested  in  His  going  to  the  publican's  house.   Because - 
of  such  a  condescension  the  hatred  shown  the  tax-gatherer  was  turned  against  Christ. 
The  Redeemer  was  taking  upon  Himself  the  sins  of  Zaochseus.    He  was  bearing  th&^ 
reproaches  of  such  a  sinner.     The  Saviour  was  in  his  house.     He  had  made  the 
sinner's  case  His  own.     It  must  have  been  a  strange  delight  to  have  the  great  Teacher 
for  a  Guest.    All  Jericho  was  moved ;  much  more  so  Zaccheeus.    The  King  was  at  the 
table,  yet  His  glory  was  not  fully  revealed. 

m.  The  murmuring  multitudes.  They  hated  Zaochseus,  and  they  complained 
of  Christ.  This  incident  reveals  a  universal  characteristic  of  society;  no  one  can- 
possibly  live  apart  from  others  and  beyond  their  judgment.  The  more  sedusive  the 
individual,  the  more  emphatic  the  expressions  of  judgment  among  the  multitudes. 
Ghreat  characters  must  always  be  lonely,  but  the  tens  of  thousands  wiU  not  let  such- 
alone.    It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  lonely  character  than  Christ  in  all  history.. 
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No  one  understood  either  Him  or  His  mission.  His  plainest  words  were  often^ 
distorted.  It  was  thus  the  crowds  of  Jericho  greeted  Him  as  He  passed  through  their 
town.  The  moment  He  called  Zacchseus  their  murmurings  began.  They  condemned 
Him  for  the  deed  of  love  and  mercy.  This  same  characteristic  is  shown  towards 
individoals  among  men.  The  multitudes  are  the  self-appointed  jury  for  every  one,, 
passing  upon  eveiy  act.  No  one  escapes.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  Jesus  and 
ZaoohflBus  were  each  made  to  feel  the  indignation  of  their  judgment.  The  crowd  out- 
side were  finding  fault  while  within  all  was  peace.  Old  things  in  that  house  had  passed 
away ;  all  things  had  become  new.  We  do  not  read  or  infer  that  ZacchsBus  gave  up  his 
office  of  tax-collector,  but  he  became  a  new  man. 

rV.  Thb  FRAcncAL  FSUiTB  OF  THE  NBW  LIFE.  The  salvatiou  that  had  come  to 
the  house  of  2iacch8euB  was  proven  in  its  fruits.  The  cost  of  his  repentance  was  heavier 
than  most  men  would  have  paid.  Men  will  do  what  their  hearts  prompt.  Genuine- 
piety  will  produce  generous  conduct.  The  heart  open  to  the  love  of  Gk)d  will  despise 
false  dealings  with  its  fellow-men.  New  motives  had  come  to  2iaoch8BU8.  The  com- 
panionship with  the  Son  of  €h>d  had  wrought  a  marvellous  change.  Hi-gotten  gains 
do  not  grow  sacred  by  the  keeping.  Zacchadus,  the  new  man,  had  the  power  to  undo- 
a  portion  of  his  former  deeds,  and  his  action  was  taken.  There  are  thiugs  that  cannot 
be  undone.  Hurtful  insinuations  cannot  be  recalled.  Has  the  nineteenth  century 
improved  upon  his  methods  ?  In  the  complex  lessons  of  this  event  one  more  prominent 
than  the  rest  is  evident ;  namely,  salvation  belongs  to  the  life.  ZacchsBus  was  what 
he  did,  because  he  acted  from  the  heart.  We  cannot  divorce  faith  in  God  from  its 
necessary  fruits  among  men. — David  O.  Mears. 


FURITY  OF  LIFE.      . 
Boir.  xiii.  8-14. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  St.  Paul  as  the  doctrinal  teacher  of  Christianity.  The 
scheme  of  *'  justification  by  faith  "  has  in  this  Epistle  its  statement,  explanation,  and 
proof.  Beneath  the  intellectual  movement  a  warm  heart  beats,  occasionally  showing 
itself  in  some  loving,  practical  word,  which  cannot  wait  for  utterance  till  the  close  of 
his  aignment  In  this  passage  the  fact  is  made  plain  that  love  has  a  rightful  twofold 
exercise.  It  is  cherished  toward  others  and  toward  self.  Religion  is  commonly  set 
forth  as  summed  up  in  the  modem  word  *'  altruism,"  or  otherism.  Service  of  self  ia^ 
suspected  as  wholly  evil.  Failure  to  discriminate  between  a  reasonable  and  wrong 
self-regard  results  in  serious  rejection  of  Christian  truth.  Scholar,  artist,  merchant, 
must  be  impelled  by  the  motive  of  self -advancement.  The  apostle  here  dwells  on  the 
ihy  and  the  u»,  and  the  debt  we  owe  each.  Obedient,  then,  to  its  letter  and  spirit, 
when  regarding  our  neighbour  (vers.  8-10)  we  should  seek — 

L  His  BODILY  WELFA&E.  The  sixth  commandment  surely  had  need  to  be  given 
if  life  were  to  be  valued.  Men  at  the  first  were  very  dose  to  savagery.  It  has  always 
been  easy  for  one  to  slay  his  fellow.  To  exhort  a  Christian  to  respect  another^s  life 
seems  quite  like  insult.  Of  course,  he  does  !  But  this  means  more  than  refraining 
from  violence  towards  him.  It  involves  keeping  him  well  and  strong.  It  stands  for 
the  hospital,  the  improved  dwelling-house,  the  best  sanitary  conditions,  generous  and 
wholesome  supplies  of  food,  leisure  for  relaxation.  The  distinction  between  a  blow 
with  a  dub  and  one  by  an  uncharitable  act  is  not  great  if  thereby  one  perishes. 

n.  HiH  MORAL  WELFARE.  The  siu  of  unchastity  was  most  glaring  in  the  social 
life  of  the  empire  when  these  admonitions  were  given.    The  sanctity  of  marriage  wa». 
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4ilmoBt  unknown*  Ethioal  maums  abounded,  but  they  were  words  only.  With  the 
greatest  difficulty,  the  historian  tells  us,  could  ancient  Rome  maintAin  the  order  of 
Six  Vestal  Virgins.  But  the  early  Church  was  conspicuous  for  its  purity,  in  spite  of 
sad  lapses  among  its  members.  By  this  very  virtue  it  won  speedy  victories^  The 
immaculate  life  of  its  Founder  was  a  constant  inspiration  and  example. 

III.  His  iCATBBiAi.  WELFA&B.  **  Thou  shalt  not  steal ; "  '*  Thou  shalt  not  oovet" 
— rules  ^miliar  from  our  earliest  childhood.  Do  they  still  need  to  be  repeated? 
Turning  now  to  consider  what  is  due  on  the  part  of  love  toward  self,  we  are  taught 
(vers.  H-14)  that  we  owe  to  it :  1.  Diligence.  Love  for  self,  furthermore,  will  lead 
one  to  exercise  toward  it :  2.  Denial.  That  seems  like  contradiction.  It  is  not. 
Indulgence  is  often  the  worst  enemy  body  or  soul  can  have.  It  belongs  to  the  nobility 
of  the  town  of  Vanity  Fair,  where  Christian  came  near  losing  his  life. — ^Db  Wiit 
Clabk. 
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PERSONALITy,  HUMAN  AND  DIVINE :    being   the  Bampton  Lectubbs  fob 
TUB  Ybab  1894.    By  J.  K  Ixjjngwobth,  M.A.     Macmillan  and  Co.    1894 

Mb.  Illikowobth's  work  is  an  interesting,  able,  and  timely  contribution  ta  the 
discussion  of  a  subject  which  is  by  no  means  imlikely  to  attract  considerable  attention 
in  the  near  future.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  book  is  its  easy  and  dear 
style  ;  this,  indeed,  may  induce  some  readers,  not  otherwise  eager,  to  peruse  and^  one 
would  hope,  to  ponder  its  pages.  Another  prominent  feature  is  to  be  found  in  the 
-distinct  plan  which  the  author  carries  out.  No  one  lecture  can  be  taken  altogether 
apart  from  the  others ;  the  final  conclusions  are  deduced  from  the  facts  presented  in 
the  course  of  the  argument  as  a  whole,  and  are  enforced  by  the  cumulative  influence 
of  the  varied  incidental  evidences.  Without  delaying  to  notice  its  central  place  in 
man's  experience,  Mr.  lllingworth  at  once  proceeds  to  delineate  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  recognition  of  human  personality,  and  points  out  that  this  method  is  essential  to 
his  scheme.  *'  Our  reason  for  dwelling  on  this  process,  by  which  man  has  gradually 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  his  own  personality,  its  range,  its  limits  and  its  scope,  is 
twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  needful  prelude  to  the  description  of  personalis 
itself.  Personality  cannot  be  exhaustively  analyzed,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
accurately  defined.*  It  can  only  be  described  from  observation.  And  in  describing 
anything  which  has  a  history,  that  history  must  be  taken  into  account  as  constituting 
part  of  the  full  meaning  of  the  thing.  And  in  the  second  place,  the  appeal  to  history 
is  especially  necessitated  by  the  character  of  the  inquiry  which  we  have  in  hand,  since 
the  fact  that  human  personality  has  been  a  thing  of  slow  development,  and  its  oonaciouB 
recognition  of  itself  slower  still,  mUst  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  inference 
from  the  nature  of  man  to  the  nature  of  God  "  (p.  23).  Then  follows  a  '^  description  ^ 
of  the  varied  aspects  of  human  personality — ^intellect,  will,  feeling.  The  plan  of  the 
work  presents  a  real  weakness  at  this  point.  The  omission  of  anything  like  an  adequate 
consideration  of  human  personality  as  the  one  operative  power  in  expmence  greatly 
reduces  the  force  of  the  later  application  of  it  to  history. 

Having  considered  man's  nature,  the  Bampton  Lecturer  then  proceeds  to  analyse 
the  development  of  the  recognition  of  Divine  Personality.  In  the  course  of  this 
inquiry,  several  points  are  excellently  made.  The  place  accorded  to  the  Hebrew 
prophets  is  noteworthy  ;  Mr.  lllingworth  exhibits  far  less  bias  here  than  is  customary 
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with  the  adherents  of  his  theological  school.  The  attempt  to  reduce  Judaism  to  the 
level  of  a  one-sided  and  ultimately  pessimistic  religious  manifestation  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence,  and  the  recognition  of  the  essentially  personal  natjare  of  the  Hebrew 
Deity  effectually  excludes  that  false  notion  of  ^'aloofness"  so  often  attributed  to 
the  Jewish  view  by  the  speculative  theologians  who  follow  Hegel.  *'The  Hebrew 
prophets,  from  Moses  onwards,  with  their  superior  hold  upon  morality,  which  is  the 
very  nerve  of  personality,  purified  their  popular  religion,  but  without  losing  themselves 
in  abstractions;  and  it  is  a  mere  travesty  of  criticism  to  speak  of  their  God  as  an 
impersonal  tendency  "  (pp.  65,  66).  The  only  chapter  in  the  book  which  can  in  any 
sense  be  termed  belated  is  the  fourth,  where  the  conception  of  Deity  is  subjected  to 
analysis.  Too  much  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  old  quasi-proofs^  and,  perhaps, 
the  "  moral "  proof  is  too  sharply  separated  from  the  ontological.  Having  thus  cleared 
the  ground,  Mr.  Illingworth  brings  his  conceptions  of  human  and  Divine  personality 
to  a  unity,  and,  in  a  remarkable  essay,  contends  that  this  unity  must  be  ethicaL  God 
and  man  can  communicate  with  one  another  only  so  far  as  both  are  persons.  In  this 
mamier  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  man's  personality  is  itself  **  supernatural,"  aa 
truly  as  the  '*  Divine  Person  in  whom  alone  it  finds  its  home  "  (p.  137). 

So  far  the  inquiry  has  been  mainly  theoretical,  although  naturally  trenching  upon 
many  practical  considerations.  In  the  three  closing  lectures  Mr.  Illingworth  goes  on 
to  apply  his  results.  He  first  gleans  the  prehistoric  period  of  religion,  and  finds  in  it, 
with  most  justly  balanced  judgment,  nothing  positively  contradictory  of  his  premisses, 
little  or  no  basis  for  a  theory  of  religion  involving  such  contradictions,  and  some  few 
corroborating  Gircumstances,  as,  for  example,  the  universal  mystic  tendency  (cf.  p.  163). 
A  transition  then  takes  place  to  the  great  historical  religions.  Here,  once  more,  the 
candour  and  sober  judgment  of  the  lecturer  appear.  His  acceptance  of  modem  results, 
and  his  altogether  true  reading  of  their  implications  for  Christian  theology  are  pleasing 
features.  A  disproportionately  laxge  place  is  accorded  to  the  Old  Testament,  but  the 
writer  had  limits  to  observe,  and  his  analysis  of  the  lessons  of  pre-Christian  religion 
(cf.  p.  169,  e^  ^.)  may  be  taken  as  fair  compensation.  To  this  point  the  tendency  of 
the  argument  as  a  whole  has  been  to  concentrate  attention  upon  the  expectation  of  a 
revelation.  God  and  man  being  alike  personal,  man  could  not  but  anticipate  a  direct 
communication  &om  Deity,  and  this  the  history  of  religion  seems  to  prove.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  closing  lecture,  all  the  premonitions  are  marshalled  to  indicate  con- 
dnsively  that  ''the  line  of  thought  which  we  have  been  pursuing  leads  us  on  to  the 
Incarnation,  as  the  adequate  and  final  revelation  of  the  personality  of  God  "  (p.  192), 
and  that  *'  the  actual  Trinity  of  God  explains  the  potential  trinity  of  man  ;  and  our 
anthropomorphic  language  follows  from  our  theomorphic  minds ''  (p.  214). 

Within  the  limits  of  theology,  which  is  entitled  to  assume  the  Personality  of  God, 
Mr.  Illingworth's  contention  is  entirely  valid  on  the  whole,  and  largely  in  contributory 
detail.  It  might  have  been  rendered  valid  for  human  experience  taken  in  its  entirety 
by  a  further  analysis  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  man's  personality  as  the  ultimate 
principle  in  life.  But,  even  restricted  as  it  is,  Mr.  Illingworth  must  be  thanked  for 
famishing  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  this  more  fundamental  view.  His  book  ought  to 
attract  wide  notice  and  appreciation.  Those  who  may  happen  to  disagree  with  it  will 
find  it  stimulating,  and,  for  those  who  concur,  its  tone  and  method  cannot  but  be 
instructive,  not  merely  in  the  scholastic  sense  of  imparting  information,  but  as 
embodying  an  example  which  they  might  follow  with  much  advantage. 

R.  M.  Wbnlby. 
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<JRTHODOXY  AND  HETERODOXY :  A  Miscbllany.     By  William  G.  T.  Shedd, 
D.D.    New  York  :  CharloB  Scribner's  Sons.     1893. 

Orthodoxy,  according  to  Dr.  Shedd,  ib  to  be  found  in  the  dogmatic  sysienis  of 
^  ancient,  medieeval,  and  modem  Christianity,  f.e.  in  the  ApoBtles'  and  Nicene  Creeda, 
and  the  Augsburg,   Heidelberg,  and  Westminster  Confessions,  which  are   deriTed 
from  unadulterated  revelation.     The  author  is,  I  believe,  a  Calvinist;    and  it  is 
somewhat  strange  to  hear  him  speak  in  these  terms  of  Creeds,  some  of  which  most 
people  would  think  dealt  hardly  with  some  cherished  beliefs  of  his  sect.     Sut  he  is 
a  fair  and  liberal-minded  controversialist,  and  has  much  to  say  that  all  Chxistiaiis, 
however  opposed  to  him  theoretically,  may  ponder  and  profit  by.    Far  from  wishing 
to  unite  all  denominations  of  Protestants  into  one  communion,  he  considers  anch  a 
fusion  inexpedient  and  impossible,  and  prefers  that  all  should  firmly  hold  the  truths 
of  their  sect,  without  compronuse  or  confusion.    His  words  are  addressed  partly  to 
ministers  and  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  partly  to  *'  the  really  orthodox  in  all 
denominations;"  and  he  adds,  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  four  political  articles, 
which  have  special  reference  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  United  States.     There  is 
much  good  advice  in  these  chapters.    He  recognizes  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  present 
«ge,  and  sets  himself  resolutely  and  skilfully  to  oppose  it.     No  half-measures  suit 
him;   strong  views,  definite  statements — in  fact,   dogmatism — are   necessary,   and 
timid,  apathetic  believers  really  betray  the  principles  which  they  profess  to  uphold. 
The  theologian  must  hold  his  brief  from  inspired  sources,  and  be  independent  of 
human  science  and  opinion  ;  he  must  rise  superior  to  the  secular  and  sceptical  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  seek  truth,  not  from  the  philosopher  or  the  ''belle-lettrist,*'  but  from 
the  Word  of  Grod  itself.     This  needs  courage,  confidence  in  an  Almighty  Person,  no 
mere  energy  or  force,  but  a  holy  and  intelligent  Author  and  Governor,  who  Himself 
supplies  the  grace  which  the  individual  needs.     The  sole  work  of  ministers  is  to  teach 
revealed  truth,  by  which  they  glorify  Crod  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  and  honour 
Him  in  the  most  acceptable  way.    But  there  must  be  no  compromise,  no  equalizing 
of  all  religions,  as  was  proposed  by  the  Convention  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition. 
-Christianity  is  unique,  and  must  be  preached  and  practised  as  the  only  system 
divinely  ordained  to  unite  man  with  God.    Fundamental  truth,  held  by  all,  may  have 
different  expressions  and  difi'erent  effects,  but  must  be  shown  in  words  and  character, 
whether  in  the  pulpit  or  the  daily  walk.     Men  are  too  commonly  averse  from 
doctrinal  preaching ;  they  dislike  plain,  unvarnished  statements,  and  are  too  indolent 
to  attend  to  a  carefully  reasoned  deliverance ;   but  such  preaching  is  absolutely 
necessary,  especially  in  these  days  of  ignorance  and  pseudo-science.    Lax  theology 
ends  in  lax  morality.     What  Dr.  Shedd  calls  botied  preaching  that  is,  with  all  the 
strength  and  reaUty  removed,  will  never  save  souls.     Preachers  of  tins  character  may 
achieve  a  certain  notoriety,  but  they  lose  personal  piety,  and  produce  no  piety  in 
their  hearers.     Popularity  is  no  criterion  of  truth,  and,  if  examined,  is  often  found 
to  be  overrated. 

Turning  to  infidelity,  our  author  has  much  to  say  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  He 
remarks  upon  the  credulity  of  infidelity — an  apparent  anomaly,  but  proved  by 
innumerable  examples.  The  disbelievers  in  Divine  revelation  are  notoriously  the 
dupes  of  pretenders  to  occult  powers.  They  who  put  no  faith  in  the  miracles  of  the 
Bible  are  ready  to  credit  any  demonstrations  of  a  spiritualistic  medium.  Another 
set  of  infidels  scoffingly  demand  a  sign  from  heaven ;  as  P^f essor  l^dall,  when  he 
wished  to  test  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  the  case  of  the  patients  in  two  hospitals.  Such 
requisitions  imply  that  God  shdl  perform  a  miracle  of  a  certain  nature  whenever  it 
is  demanded.   They  are  like  Satan's  temptation  of  Christ,  '*  Cast  Thyself  down."   Such 
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^ditional  proof  of  the  truth  of  GhriBtianity  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  is  asked  only 
hy  unbelief  or  irreverence.  Infidelity  is  ever  hasty  in  deducing  inferences  from  ill- 
ascertained  or  nusunderstood  facts.  The  Stone  Age  is  supposed  to  antedate  all  history, 
sacred  or  profane ;  yet  the  American  Indian  was  still  using  flint  for  arrow-  and  spear- 
heads when  the  United  States  were  first  settled ;  and  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  Western  Continent  was  not  peopled  till  the  Eastern  was  overstocked.  But 
there  are  certain  assumptions  current  among  unbelievers,  which,  though  oft  refuted 
and  in  thenuelves  futile,  are  constantly  revived  and  paraded  in  lectures  and  periodi- 
cals. The  effrontery  of  such  assertions  is  paralleled  by  their  absurdity.  Are  Hegel 
and  Strauss  to  be  considered  as  iofallible,  while  Christ  and  His  apostles  are  con- 
demned as  deceivers  or  deceived?  The  sceptic,  led  away  by  his  antagonism  to 
revealed  truth,  loses  his  moral  sense,  and  becomes  obtuse  to  the  highest  principles  of 
action,  and  easily  falls  a  prey  to  dishonour  and  sensuality.  If  he  believes  not  in 
Scripture,  nor  in  the  reality  of  another  world,  what  has  he  by  which  to  govern  his 
life?  What  is  his  standard  ?  What  is  his  rule  ?  It  is  probable  that  the  deductive 
physics  of  modem  naturalists,  in  contradistinction  to  the  inductive  of  the  elder  philo- 
sophers, is  favourable  to  infidelity.  The  deification  of  secondary  occasional  causes 
inclines  to  the  obscuration  and  practical  denial  of  the  First  Cause. 

Discussing  the  treatment  of  the  Bible  at  the  hands  of  infidels  or  destructive  critics, 

Br.  Shedd  justly  ridicules  the  apocryphal  Gospels  of  Strauss  and  Benan  ;  he  strongly 

upholds  the  historical  and  traditional  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 

opposition  to  the  rationalistic  or  pseudo-critical.    Its  various  books  are  to  be  regarded, 

not  as  Hebrew  literature,  the  actual  product  of  the  national  mind,  but  as  Divine 

revelation  made  to  a  small  number  of  Hebrews  in  order  that  they  might  teach  their 

own  people,  and  the  world  through  them,  true  religion.    The  early  portion  of  the 

Bible  is  original  and  independent,  not  constructed  out  of  traditionary  accounts  found 

in  the  myths  and  archives  of  ancient  nations,  but  handed  down  to  Moses  through  the 

patriarchs,  and  by  him,  imder  Divine  guidance,  combined  into  a  history  of  primasval 

man.    The  Old  Testament  is  not  an  evolution  of  the  Hebrew  mind,  but  the  expression 

of  the  Divine  mind ;  and  the  attempt  to  rid  both  the  Testaments  of  unpalatable  facts 

snd  doctrines  by  the  assertion  of  spuriousness,  interpolation,  later  origin,  and  so  on, 

is  uncritical  and  opposed  to  the  treatment  universally  accorded  to  secular  writings. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  indissolubly  connected  with  the  narratives  thereof ;  to 

-deny  the  credibility  of  the  latter  is  to  impugn  the  authority  of  the  former.    The 

historical  view  of  the  Scriptures  has  much  more  to  recommend  it  than  the  fragmentary 

theory  which  is  modem  and  conjectural  and  uncertain.    Any  opinion  which  denies  the 

authenticity  and  genuineness  of  a  Biblical  writing  nullifies  its  inspiration.     Higher 

critidsni,  judiciously  applied,  determining  an  author's  text  by  internal  considerations, 

establishes  truth ;  but  it  ought  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  that  criticism  which 

takes  into  account  external  evidence.    The  union  of  these  two  methods  is  the  only  safe 

way  of  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion.     Any  other  process  produces  a  fluctuating 

result  which  can  satisfy  no  independent  thinker.   A  large  party  in  Qermany  repudiates 

the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  as  taught  in  the  Creeds  (like  our  irreconcilables  in  the 

London  School  Board),  supporting  their  heresy  by  asserting  that  the  clause,  *'  conceived 

by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  is  a  later  interpolation,  and  does 

not  belong  to  the  earliest  gospel  preaching.     To  such  lengths  is  profane  criticiEon 

prepared  to  go. 

On  the  subject  of  the  observance  of  ''  the  sabbath,"  Dr.  Shedd  opines  that  there 
is  nothing  obligatory  in  it  unless  it  be  a  day  of  worship  ;  aU  other  considerations  of 
i^ttt,  refreshment,  recreation,  are  evasions  of  tlie  commandment,  and  to  be  repudiated. 
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He  denounces  the  bigotiy  of  liberalism,  and  '*  orthodox  disbelief/' where  the   dis- 
believer professes  to  be  a  member  of  an  Evangelical  Church,  while  secretly  denying 
some  fundamental  truth.     Such  a  truth  our  author  considers  the  doctrine  of  endless 
punishment  to  be,  and  he  has  a  chapter  on  this  subject,  which  is  well  reasoned  and 
forcible.    But  he  deprecates  what  he  calls  K^!i^lu:kiii — a  panic,  servile  fear,  which 
torments  while  it  does  not  help  to  deliver  from  peril,  and  encourages  no  effort  for 
salvation.     As  to  the  state  of  the  departed,  people  have  no  right  to  assert  that  the 
wicked  are  at  rest.     The  Bible  affirms  the  contrary,  and  warns  against  vice  by  the 
terrible  threat  of  endless  punishment.     All  religion,  natural  and  revealed,  teaches 
justice  and  purity ;  but  men  do  not  obey  the  teaching,  and  are  responsible  for  the 
transgression.     Christianity  alone   regenerates,  inclines   men   to  obey,  and  gives 
strength  for  this  purpose.     It  is  the  atonement  of  Christ  that  enables  us  to  ask  for 
pardon,  and  obtain  spiritual  power.    Belief  therein  is  the  preliminary  requisite  for  all 
other  graces;  we  must  come  to  Christ  by  faith  before  we  can  come  afUfr  Him  by 
obedience.      The  vicarious  atonement  is  the  root  of  all  true  philosophy;  God's 
inexpressible  good  will  towards  men  is  the  only  abiding  source  of  good  will  among  n&en« 
The  doctrine  of  immortalityi  held  firmly  and  practically,  teaches  us  that  the  other 
life  is  more  real  and  desirable.     Consciousness  accompanies  both ;  and  the  sense  of 
peace  with  God  and  acceptance  with  Him  gives  that  rest  which  no  mere  reasoning  can 
supply.    Religion,  to  be  useful,  must  be  thorough.     A  little  religion  is  a  dangerous 
thing,  full  of  perils  speculative  and  practical ;  and  the  modem  busy  plodder  cannot 
be  deeply  pious ;  he  has  neither  taste  nor  time  for  study,  prayer,  and  meditation. 
To  become  religious  he  must  reform  his  habits,  retrench  his  business,  and  be  satisfied 
with  competence,  without  seeking  so  graspingly  for  wealth. 

The  above  is  a  summary  of  the  theological  portion  of  Dr.  Shedd's  work,  and  offers 
a  view  of  a  conservative  American's  tenets  on  disputed  points,  which  many  will  be 
glad  to  see,  and  by  which  all  may  profit,  whether  they  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
author  or  not.  W.  J.  Deake. 


SANITARY  CODE  OP  THE  PENTATEUCH.  ByRev.C.XJ.  H.Gille8pib,  A.K.C., 
A.C.P.     No.  XXI.  of  By-paths  of  Bible  Ktundedge.    Religious  Tract  Society. 

A  LEARNED,  instructive,  and  timely  little  book.  It  shows  very  clearly  that  many 
provisions  of  the  Mosaic  Law  which  look  at  the  first  glance  like  vexatious  restrictions 
of  individual  liberty,  were  in  reality  admirably  adapted  to  promote  personal  and 
national  welfare ;  and  that  some  of  them  wonderfully  foreshadow  conclusionB  of 
modem  science.  Critics  of  the  so-called  advanced  school  will,  of  course,  reject  many 
of  Mr.  Gillespie's  suggestions.  They  will,  for  instance,  try  to  account  for  the  selection 
of  unclean  animals  on  the  assumption  of  totemism  on  the  part  of  the  aiicestors  of 
the  Israelites.  Be  that  as  it  may  (and  it  really  matters  very  little  what  were  the 
customs  of  the  remote  forefathers  of  the  chosen  people,  supposing  that  we  could 
ascertain  them),  the  practical  wisdom  of  many  of  the  rules  in  the  Pentateuch  about 
food,  clothing,  the  diagnosis  and  prevention  of  disease,  is  beyond  doubt.  The  book 
contains  much  curious  lore  gathered  from  rabbinic  and  Arabic  sources  of  vaiying 
value.  The  anecdote  about  the  pimishment  of  a  breach  of  promise  by  the  bite  of  a 
weasel  is  rather  incorrectly  ascribed  to  the  Talmud.  It  is  given  only  by  mediaeval 
authorities  in  explanation  of  a  saying  in  the  Talmud,  which,  by-the-by,  it  does  not 
really  explain.  W.  Taylor  Smith. 


THE   THINKER. 


THE    SURVEY    OF    THOUGHT. 

Fresh   Light  on    Familiar  Texts. — The  protracted  and  somewhat 
unprofitable  controversy  about  the  statements  of  the  newly  discovered 
Syriac  Version  of  the  Gospels  concerning  the  paternity  of  Jesus,  which 
has  figured  so  largely  in  the  Aeademy  and  elsewhere,  has  diverted  atten- 
tion in  some  measure  from  the  manifold  significance  of  this  curious  and 
indisputably  precious  monument  of  early  Christian  piety  and  scholarship, 
especially  from  the  recently  issued  English  translation.     The  whole 
contents  of  the  manuscript  (in  so  far  as  they  have  been  deciphered)^ 
together  with  an  admirable  introduction  by  the  discoverer,  is  now  accessible 
to  the  English  public  in  a  convenient  form ;  but  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  treasure  thus  placed  within  general  reach  will  pass  unnoticed  by 
many  even  of  those  for  whom  it  is  chiefly  designed,  unless  the  fact  of  its 
publication  is  made  more  prominent  than  has  hitherto  been  done.     The 
volnme  is  in  reality  one  of  the  most  remarkable  contributions  to  the  study 
of  the  Gospels  made  in  the  course  of  the  present  generation.    Not,  indeed, 
that  it  clears  up  mysteries ;  for  it  suggests  more  questions  than  it  answers. 
Although  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  in  the  long  run  to  contribute  to 
the  solution  of  the  synoptic  problem ;  for  the  time  it  adds  to  the  complica- 
tion.   Its  exact  value,  and  particularly  its  relation  to  the  Curetonian  and 
the  mysteriofte  D,  can  only  be  settled  with  confidence  after  prolonged 
study  by  those  experienced  in  this  department  of  research.     It  is  not 
premature,  however,  to  point  out  some  of  the  many  peculiar  readings  of 
tins  notable  Sinaitic  palimpsest,  not  a  few  of  which  are  not  absolutely 
fresh,  but  have  attracted  little  attention  because  they  were  so  weakly 
attested.    Among  these  peculiar  readings  are  several  new  settings  of 
often-quoted  texts ;  for  example  the  following :  (1)  The  Lord's  promise  of 
His  presence  is  given  in  the  negative  form :  "  There  are  not  two  or  three 
gathered  together  in  My  name,  and  I  not  amongst  them "  (Matt,  xviii. 
20).    So  also  D.     (2)  The  requirement  of  unlimited  forgiveness  is  stated 
even  more  emphatically  than  in  the  Eeceived  Text :  "  Not  until  seven, 
bat  until  seventy  times  seven  seven "  (Matt,  xviii.  22).    This  reading  is 
supported  by  the  Feshitta  and  the  Curetonian.    (3)  The  Lord's  rebuke  ^ 
o{  Martha  is  without  the  words  which  have  furnished  a  text  for  so  many 
sermons,  "  but  one  thing  is  needful "  (Luke  x.  41).     It  is  still  a  rebuke, . 
MO.  rv. — ^voL.  vn. — the  thinker.  u 
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but  is  much  gentler  than  in  the  Eeceived  Text.  (4)  The  birth  of  water 
and  the  Spirit,  in  John  iii.  5,  appears  with  the  order  reversed  :  ''  the  Spirit 
and  water."  Still,  it  is  not  safe  to  lay  stress  on  this,  as  the  usual  order  is 
found  in  ver.  8,  where  (with  the  Curetonian)  the  words  "  of  water  "  are 
prefixed  to  the  words  "  of  the  Spirit."  (5)  Spiritual  sowing  is  declared  to 
be  immediately  'followed  by  reaping:  ^'And  the  reaper  straightway 
receiveth  wages"  (John  iv.  36).  So  also  D  and  the  Curetonian.  (6) 
Instead  of  ^'  Even  so  the  Son  also  quickeneth  whom  He  will "  (John  v.  21), 
we  read,  as  in  the  Curetonian,  '^  Even  so  the  Son  also  quickeneth  those 
who  believe  in  Him."  (7)  The  memorable  utterance  at  Bethany,  '^  I  am 
the  Resurrection,  and  the  Life  "  (John  xi.  25),  is  cut  down  to  "  I  am  the 
Resiurection."  (8)  Our  Lord's  claim  to  be  "  the  Way,  and  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life "  (John  xiv.  6),  is  made  more  emphatic  by  the  repetition  of 
the  pronoun,  "  I,  I  am  the  Way,  and  the  Truth,  and  the  Life."  (9)  The 
peace  bequeathed  by  Christ  is  described  as  His  own  peace :  "  Peace  I  leave 
>vith  you.  My  own  peace  I  give  unto  you  "  (John  xiv.  27). 

Variations  in  the  Parables. — Several  of  the  parables,  as  recordeil 
in  this  ancient  version,  exhibit  interesting  peculiarities.  (1)  The  fishes 
taken  out  of  the  drag-net  which  were  preserved  are  described  as  very  good 
fishes  (Matt.  xiii.  48).  (2)  The  ten  virgins  went  forth  to  meet  **  the 
bridegroom  and  bride  " — a  reading  found  in  D,  0,  and  the  Diatessaron  as 
edited  by  Ciasca  (Matt.  xxv.  1).  (3)  The  good  Samaritan  left  the  inn  ^  at 
the  dawn  of  day  "  (Luke  x.  35).  (4)  The  prodigal  son  "  lived  wastefdlly 
with  harlots  "  (Luke  xv.  13).  (5)  The  fatted  calf  killed  for  the  returned 
prodigal  is  spoken  of  by  the  elder  brother  as  '^  that  fatted  calf  "  (Luke  x  v. 
30).  (6)  The  rich  man  is  east  into  Hades  (or  Sheol)  (Luke  xvi.  23).  (7) 
The  unjust  judge  is  afraid  lest  the  injured  widow  should  ^'  come  and  taJce 
hold  of  him  "  (Luke  xviii.  5).  (8)  The  man  who  asks  for  bread  at  midnight 
introduces  his  venturesome  plea  with  the  words,  ^^  my  friend  "  (Luke  xL  5). 
(9)  The  Lazarus  of  the  parable  is  described  as  '^  a  poor  man  "  (Luke  xvi. 
20).  (10)  The  most  remarkable  variations  are  found  in  the  context  of  the 
parable  about  the  two  sons,  preserved  by  Matthew  only.  The  answer  of 
the  chief  priests  and  elders  to  the  question,  '^  Whether  of  these  twain  did 
the  will  of  his  father  ?  "  runs  as  in  B,  D,  *'  the  last "  (Matt  xxi.  31).  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  next  verse  the  negative  is  omitted  (with  D),  so  that 
we  read,  '^  And  ye,  when  ye  saw  it,  at  last  repented  yourselves,  that  ye 
might  believe  on  Him."  In  other  words,  the  chief  priests  and  elders  are 
represented  as  going  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  after  the  publicans 
and  harlots. 

Curiosities  of  Early  Gtospel  Tradition. — ^Not  less  interesting 
are  the  numerous  additions  and  variations  scattered  through  the  narrative 
portions.  The  following  are  a  few  out  of  many :  (1)  Herod  Antipas  is 
said  to  have  done  many  things  which  he  heard  from  the  Baptist :  *^  And 
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many  things  that  he  heard  from  him  he  did,  and  heai-d  him  gladly 
(Mark  vi.  20).  (2)  The  Syro-Phoenician  woman  is  described  as  a  widow 
(Mark  viii.  26).  (3)  When  Jesns  set  a  child  before  His  contentious 
disciples,  He  looked  at  it  whilst  He  addressed  them :  '^  And  He  took  a 
certain  child,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  looked  at  him  and 
said  to  them  "  (Mark  ix.  36, 37).  (4)  The  rich  ruler  is  said  to  have  accosted 
Jesus  whilst  the  latter  was  on  a  journey,  not  as  '^  He  was  going  forth  unto 
the  way  "  (JIark  x.  17).  (5)  Blind  Bartimteus  (or  "  Bar-Timai,"  as  the 
Syriae  gives  the  name)  "  took  up  his  garment "  when  he  rose  and  went  to 
Jesus — "  a  more  natural  act,"  remarbs  Mrs.  Lewis,  "  to  those  who  have 
watched  Eastern  habits,  than  '  casting  it  away ' "  (Mark  x.  50).  (6)  The 
lunatic  child  healed  immediately  after  the  Transfiguration  was  delivered 
by  Jesus  to  his  father  (Mark  ix.  27).  (7)  Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus 
^  went  eagerly  to  Jesus  when  she  had  received  His  message  "  (John  xi.  29). 
(8)  At  the  feast  in  the  house  of  Simon,  Mary  poured  the  ointment  on  the 
Lord's  head  before  anointing  His  feet  (John  xii.  3).  (9)  The  disciple 
who  put  the  question  in  the  upper  room,  '^  Lord,  what  is  come  to  pass  that 
Thou  wilt  majoifest  Thyself  to  us,  and  not  to  the  world  ?  "  is  said  to  have 
been  not  Judas,  but  Thomas  (John  xv.  22).  (10)  The  party  which  arrested 
Jesus  in  the  garden  included  some  of  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  (John 
xviiL  3).  (11)  Peter  accompanied  one  of  his  denials  with  the  words, 
"  Let  me  alone  "  (Luke  xxii.  58).  (12)  The  whole  account  of  the  mockery 
by  Herod  is  omitted.  The  hearing  is  described  as  follows :  '^  Then  he 
questioned  with  Him  in  cunning  words,  but  Jesus  returned  him  no  answer  " 
(Luke  xxiiL  9).  (13)  The  soldiers  are  said  to  have  mocked  the  crucified 
Jesus  with  the  words,  "  Hail  to  Thee !  "  (Luke  xxiiL  37).  (14)  The  crown 
of  thonis  was  worn  on  the  cross  (Luke  xxiiL  37).  (15)  When  Peter  and  John 
had  seen  the  empty  grave,  they  both  believed  (John  xx.  8).  (16)  Mary 
Magdalene  ran  totoards  the  risen  Lord,  that  she  might  touch  Him  (John 
XX*  16).  (17)  After  the  second  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  Peter  swam 
to  the  shore  (John  xxL  17). 


BIBLICAL    THOUGHT. 

HEBREW  STUDIES. 
By  Kev.  Joseph  Edkins,  D.D.,  Shanghai. 

In  our  day  there  are  those  who  deny  that  evil  is  evil,  and  there  are  those 
who  claim  that  evil  is  good.  There  are  those  who  look  on  any  savage 
you  may  find  on  an  island  in  the  ocean  as  a  specimen  of  primitive 
bamflQity.  But,  in  iactf  evil  was  always  evil,  and  God  was  always  the 
amcompiomising  Foe  of  moral  eviL  The  modem  savage  is  deteriorated  by 
isolation,  and  needs  to  be  restored.  The  early  ages  of  the  world  ought  to 
be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  an  imbelieving  criticism.    Man  ought  to  be 
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shown  to  have  been  from  the  first  under  the  guardianship  and  instruction 
of  God.  Grod  has  never  left  Himself  without  a  witness  in  any  region  of 
the  world ;  but  it  is  specially  in  Asia  that  facts  accumulate,  showing  that 
Grod  has  always  been  the  Friend  of  good. 

There  ought  to  be  no  chasm  between  active  Christianity  and  high 
scholarship  in  the  study  of  our  sacred  books.  Yet  there  is  such  a  chasm 
at  present  in  England.  Bible-distributors  have  no  real  sympathy  with 
the  higher  criticism.  Bevival  preachers  have  no  faith  in  any  views  of  the 
Christian  religion  which  hide  the  supernatural  element  in  the  Bible. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  the  Divine  presence  was  more  impressively 
felt  in  Christian  assemblies  than  it  now  is.  There  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
no  chasm  between  faith  and  scholarship.  The  Christianity  of  the  present 
day  says,  "  We  speak  that  we  do  know.  We  testify  that  we  have  seen.'" 
Faith  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Christian  religion  is  confirmed  in  our  time  by 
overwhelming  evidence  from  personal  experience.  Looking  at  critical 
questions  from  the  standpoint  of  the  convinced  Christian,  it  can  be  nO' 
advantage  to  any  school  of  criticism  that  it  tends  to  eliminate  firom  the 
Bible  the  supernatural.  Feeling  that  Christianity  is  all  it  professes  to 
be,  the  only  remedy  for  the  sorrows  of  mankind,  the  best  gift  of  Divine 
love  to  our  race,  it  is  a  necessity  that  we  should  not  blindly  accept  the 
.  new  criticism,  but  examine  it  carefully  from  all  accessible  points.  It  mar 
not  be  so  strong  as  it  seems. 

A  more  thorough  scholarship  in  Hebrew  is  much  needed  in  order  to 
make  such  researches  as  will  throw  more  light  upon  the  development  of 
the  Hebrew  language.  The  Pentateuch,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  is 
really  written  in  archaic  Hebrew,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  Hebrew  was 
not  in  the  age  of  Abraham  and  Moses  a  complex  and  polished  fomi  of 
speech,  the  fruit  of  the  clash  of  races  and  languages  in  the  long  period 
before  Abraham.  On  this  the  higher  critics  have  nothing  to  say,  because 
their  attention  is  too  exclusively  fixed  upon  the  post-Mosaic  age.  The 
great  need  in  Hebrew  studies  at  the  present  time  is  a  careful  weighing  of 
the  facts  which  concern  the  gradual  growth  of  the  grammar  and  vocabu- 
lary during  the  time  when  the  biliteral  roots  were  slowly  becoming 
triUteral,  and  the  verb  paradigm  was  gradually  assuming  its  present 
Biblical  form.  It  is  essential  to  accustom  the  eye  to  look  well  into  the 
primitive  shape  of  words  and  grammatical  forms,  and  to  refer  them  to  their 
approximate  dates.  If  we  have  not  done  this,  how  can  we  be  prepared  to 
estimate  correctly  the  archaic  features  of  the  Pentateuch  ?  In  the  Hebrew 
of  that  book  the  pronoun  Aw,  "he,"  has  not  yet  been  subdivided  intiv 
masculine  and  feminine,  fit  for  our  "  she  "  was  not  yet  known  to  Penta- 
teuchal  authorship.  Nagar  meant  then  a  boy  or  a  girl.  In  later  Hebrew 
the  feminine  was  na9arah.  Neither  accident  nor  fraud  could  have  caused 
these  peculiarities  to  find  their  place  in  the  books  of  Moses.  The  higher 
criticism  does  not  study  Hebrew  as  a  slow  development.  But  we  g^ieatly 
need  this.    The  effect  of  a  careful  study  of  the  growth  of  Hebrew  words 
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and  forms  out  of  the  older  linguistic  systems  from  which  they  sprang  will 
be  most  beneficial.  If  this  be  undertaken,  the  true  character  of  archaic 
Hebrew,  such  as  we  have  it  in  the  Pentateuch,  will  come  out  into  clear 
outlines.  The  neglect  of  comparative  studies  has  been  unfortunate.  The 
Semitic  languages  have  been  dissociated  from  their  natural  relationship 
to  the  language  systems  in  the  bosom  of  which  they  grew  up,  and  it  has 
been  quietly  taken  for  granted  that  the  Semitic  languages  have  no  radical 
connexion  with  the  Indo-European  system,  or  with  the  older  systems  in 
Eastern  Asia.  Gesenius  was  firmly  convinced  of  the  imity  of  the  Semitic 
and  European  vocabularies.  He  was  undoubtedly  right.  This  natural 
connexion  becomes  very  clear  if  the  student  spreads  out  the  formation  of 
the  language  systems  over  the  long  period  of  time  which  was  necessarily 
required  to  form  their  paradigms  and  systems  of  derivation.  The  connexion 
is  closer  than  Gesenius  thought  it  to  be.  He  did  not  know,  for  instance, 
that  the  upgrowth  of  the  feminine  derivative  suffixes  to  nouns  is  a  feature 
limited  to  Tibetan,  Egyptian,  Semitic,  and  ^\jyan  speech.  Probably  then 
it  was  communicated  from  Egypt  to  the  Semites,  and  so  to  the  Indo- 
Europeans.  The  Lithuanian  theory  of  the  Ursprache  needs  to  be  so 
modified  as  to  admit  of  this  borrowing.  So  also  I  can  find  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  the  letter  A  in  Semitic  languages  is  formed  from  an  old  t^ 
not  only  at  the  end  of  words,  but  wherever  it  occurs.  If  Gesenius  had 
known  this  law,  he  would  have  been  able  to  point  out  many  more  equivalents 
in  European  languages  to  common  Hebrew  words. 

Our  own  English  comparative  philology  is  better  at  present  than  the 
German,  because  of  Melville  Bell's  discoveries  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
vowels  and  consonants.  What  is  now  pressingly  required  is  that  we  should 
use  the  light  afforded  to  explain,  for  example,  the  reason  for  the  law  by 
which  h  is  formed  from  ^  or  8  in  Celtic,  Greek,  and  Semitic  speech.  The 
contact  of  t  and  a  with  the  gum  and  palate  was  discontinued,  and  left  the 
iiound  A.  The  nations  possessing  this  peculiarity  are  or  were  in  close 
contiguity  of  frontier,  and  this  usually  means  joint  occupation  of  territory. 
It  becomes  necessary  now  not  to  avoid  the  comparison  of  old  roots,  but  to 
<x>mpare  more  thoroughly  than  ever  before,  and  to  do  so  under  the  light 
of  the  most  modem  philological  principles.  The  question  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  Pentateuch  cau  never  be  settled  by  literary  conjectures.  We  find 
that  too  many  words  of  importance  in  later  Hebrew  are  wanting  in  the 
Pentateuch  to  allow  us  to  accept  the  theory  of  a  post-Solomonic  origin  to 
the  Pentateuch.  Tablets  are  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  not  rolls. 
We  have  there  the  IvAxhhy  the  tables  on  which  the  Decalogue  was  inscribed, 
and  the  sepher^  also  a  tablet.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant,  Book  of  Jasher, 
etc,  would  be  made  up  of  several  of  the  sepher  placed  together.  But  there 
is  no  allusion  to  lambskins  till  Ps.  xl.  and  the  prophets.  Writing  on 
lambskin  was  an  intermediate  invention.  "  Fasting,"  in  the  Pentateuch,  is 
the  affliction  of  the  soul.  The  two*  substantives  tsum  and  tagannith  are 
neither  of  them  found  in  the  Pentateuch.    ''  Circumcise  the  foreskin  of 
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your  hearts  "  is  a  Pentateuch  expression,  which  does  not  occur  afterwards. 
The  impressive  phrase,  "  gathered  to  his  fathers,"  on  occasion  of  the  death 
of  patriarchs,  is  not  used  after  the  Pentateuch.  In  the  Pentateuch,  lehhem 
panim  was  the  shewbread.  Later  the  phrase  was  lehliem  hammegareketh. 
In  the  Pentateuch  "  kingdom  **  is  melaka.  Later  the  vowel  a  is  changed 
for  u  in  such  forms  as  meluJca,  found  in  Samuel.  The  Accadian  word 
'^  great  house,"  hehU  (^3^n),  is  first  used  in  Samuel  for  the  tabernacle,  and 
never  before.  Having  such  facts  before  us,  it  is  impossible  to  be  contented 
with  the  results  of  the  higher  criticism.  We  are  compelled  to  place  the 
Pentateuch  before  Samuel's  days.  We  must  account  for  the  peculiaiities 
appealed  to  in  the  higher  criticism  as  caused  by  the  fact  that  many 
amanuenses  were  employed  by  Moses. 

In  my  work.  The  Evolution  of  the  Hebrew  Lcmguctge,  published  by 
Eegan  Paul  and  Co.,  I  haA'e  shown  that  the  rich  poetry  of  the  Semite 
people,  and  that  intellectual  activity  that  led  them  to  invent  the  Phoenician 
alphabet,  came  from  the  position  they  occupied  between  the  two  great 
civilizations.  This  position  may  also  be  appealed  to  to  explain  how  it 
was  that,  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Moses,  so  great  a  completeness  in 
words  and  grammar  is  exhibited  in  Genesis  and  in  the  other  books  of 
Moses.  Taking  this  view,  the  language  of  Genesis  is  that  spoken  in 
Palestine  in  b.c.  1800  and  later.  Genesis  really  consists  of  a  collection  of 
genealogies  gradually  increased  during  the  time  of  the  patriarchs  whose 
lives  are  recorded  in  the  book.  This  gives  us  a  space  of  thirteen  centuries 
before  the  Captivity.  There  was  a  golden  age  before  Samuel.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  word  hecoA  in  Samuel  marks  a  new  age.  At  that  time  the 
old  word  shibboleth,  **  ears  of  com,"  used  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  had 
become  nbhoUth  among  the  Ephraimites  on  the  west  of  Jordan.  A 
change  in  the  writing  implements  at  this  time  leads  to  the  mention  of  the 
king's  scribe ;  there  was  a  new  activity  in  the  keeping  of  family  registers. 
But  these  registers  ceased  to  begin  with  the  words, ''  these  are  the  genera- 
tions of."  In  this  circumstance  we  see  a  clear  mark  of  distinction  between 
the  ancient  genealogies  we  have  in  Genesis  and  those  of  the  mediteval 
period  such  as  we  find  in  the  Chronicles. 

A  new  school  of  Hebrew  study,  conducted  on  the  lines  I  advocate,, 
would  be  fruitful  in  the  best  results.  It  can  scarcely  be  expected,  however, 
that  those  critics  who  have  made  Genesis  a  book  of  legends  will  heartily 
assist  in  founding  such  a  new  school,  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  likely  that  those 
writers  who  develop  Hebrew  literature  from  a  few  poems,  and  deny  that 
any  prose  was  written  in  the  days  of  Moses,  will  abandon  their  method  in 
criticism.  So  much  the  more  necessary  is  it  that  a  new  school  shoold  be 
founded  which  will  never  let  go  the  idea  of  gradual  evolution  such  as  we 
find  existing  in  all  the  natural  sciences. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  Hebrew  literature  grew  up,  the  real 
ought  to  precede  the  imaginative,  ann  not  the  imaginative  the  real.  The 
first  Hebrews,  like  the  other  occupants  of  Palestine,  lived  in  the  midst 
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of  a  high  civilization.  Writing  was  in  constant  use,  and  every  family  of 
distinction  had  its  genealogy.  Here  was  the  beginning  of  the  literature 
of  the  Hebiew^  people.  A  dry  chronicle  preceded  an  imaginative  native 
history.  Poetic  inspiration  came  under  the  influence  of  religious 
enthusiasm.  The  poet's  work  was  occasional.  The  historian's  work  was 
constant.  This,  then,  is  the  true  account  of  the  growth  of  the  Pentateuch. 
As  in  cuneiform  writing,  bricks  were  employed,  and  rolls  of  parchment 
were  not  yet  in  use.  The  Phoenician  dphabet  was  invented  probably 
before  the  time  of  Moses,  and,  as  Eev.  C.  J.  Ball  is  engaged  in  proving, 
rather  from  Babylonian  than  Egyptian  sources. 

Beside  the  other  archaic  features  already  referred  to  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, there  is  the  remarkable  absence  of  '^  Jehovah  "  in  proper  names, 
except  in  those  of  the  .mother  of  Moses  and  that  of  his  successor,  the 
leader  of  the  children  of  Israel  when  they  conquered  the  promised  land. 
This  shows  that  the  Pentateuch  is  substantially  a  book  dating  from  before 
the  days  of  Samuel.  After  that  time,  fathers,  when  naming  their 
sons,  very  commonly  did  as  Zacharias  is  in  Luke  recorded  to  have  done — 
named  them  not  without  the  use  of  the  word  '^  Jehovah."  If  the  customs 
alluded  to  in  the  Pentateuch  are  old,  the  book  is  old  also.  If  it  were 
reaUy  a  much  more  modem  compilation  than  Jewish  and  Christian 
tradition  has  hitherto  made  it,  some  at  least  of  the  usages  it  records 
would  betray  a  modem  date. 

If  the  Pentateuch  is  as  old  as  Church  tradition  has  uniformly  made 
it,  the  Phoenician  alphabet  is  also  as  old  as  that.  We  ought,  then, 
narrowly  to  consider  what  the  order  of  the  letters  tells  us.  The  fifth 
letter  let  us  accustom  ourselves  to  regard  as  the  first  t  in  the  alphabet, 
but  usually  sounded  as  h.  ^Tand  I  are  transformed  A.  So  also  is  r. 
Sonant  letters  are  older  than  surds.  Else  why  should  &,  ^,  <2,  come  first  ? 
Ayin  is  a  second  ^,  and  Jcwph  a  second  i.  The  reason  why  t  and  zli  were 
added  at  the  end  of  the  alphabet  was  that  they  were  needed  last,  being 
each  of  them  subdivisions  from  consonants  which  already  had  signs  in 
use.  As  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  so  in  the  Hebrew,  supplemental  con- 
sonants were  added  later,  when  the  want  of  additions  was  felt.  Shin  is 
a  subdivision  from  sameehy  as  sm  is  from  shin. 

Evolution  existed  here  and  also  in  the  whole  of  the  grammatical 
forms  common  in  Semitic  speech.  Developed  from  older  linguistic 
systems,  each  form  holds  its  place  in  the  general  scheme,  which  the 
philology  of  the  future  will  elaborate,  of  the  progress  of  language  from 
the  beginning.  Semitic  speech  was  evolved  in  part  &om  Tartar  speech, 
in  port  from  Tibetan,  and  in  part  from  Egyptian.  Its  peculiar  features 
were  acquired  during  a  time  of  joint  occupation  of  territory  with  nations 
of  these  stocks. 

There  is  really  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  present  dislocation  which 
separates  cultivated  thought  on  Semitic  subjects  from  the  views  held 
by  ordinary  Biblical  students.     Let  the  doctrine  of  isolation  in  philology 
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be  abandoned.    Allow  the  light  of  the  evolutionary  philosophy  to  shine 
upon  Hebrew  and  Arabic  yerb-forms.    Find  where  a  change  of  vowel^  to 
represent  a  change  in  tense,  first  appears  in  language.    The  answer  must 
be,  ^  In  Tibet."    Where  was  the  feminine  termination  first  made  different 
from  the  masculine?   The  answer  must  be,  '^  In  Tibet."   There  the  principle 
is  limited,  while  in  Arabia,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  other  countries  it   v^ 
greatly  expanded.     It  is  therefore  necessary  that  Hebrew  students  should 
give  attention  to  Egyptian,  Tibetan,  Mongolian,  and  Chinese  grammar, 
otherwise  they  are  at  a  disadvantage.    Is  the  study  of  these  languages 
practicable  ?  It  is  so  to  Old  Testament  students  who  continue  their  reading 
in  philology  after  they  leave  college.    The  acquisition  of  information  on 
one  language  helps  in  the  acquisition  of  another.    The  object  in  view  is 
most  fascinating.     Taking  our  start  from  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Jewish  uniform  tradition,  we  hold  to  the  fact  of  Divine  revelation  made  at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  from  the  time  of  Adam  downwards. 
God  is  the  same  always,  but  He  has  made  Himself  known  by  various 
instrumentalities.    Satan  existed  from  the  creation  of  man,  but  he  is  not 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  Pentateuch.    The  future  life  was  known  to 
Adam,  but  was  taught  in  a  monstrously  incredible  manner  in  Egypt  and 
Mesopotamia.    Abraham  must  have  known  it,  because  he  lived  in  both 
these  countries  at  different  periods.    Persia  knew  the  doctrine  too,  but 
received  it  first  from  the  early  revelation  of  primaeval  times.     In  this 
way,  by  conducting  Hebrew  studies  in  a  truly  evolutionary  method,  we 
can  successfully  bridge  the  chasm  which  divides  Semitic  scholarship  from 
practical  living  faith  in  the  Scriptures  in  our  day.    This  necessary  work 
is  left  to  be  done  by  preachers  and  students  who  have  time  and  leisure. 
Writers  of  Christian  sermons  for  current  delivery  in  churches  may  well 
derive  stimulus  from  the  study  of  ancient  sacrifices  and  other  forms  of 
worship,  for  instance,  in  China  and  pre-Zoroastrian  Persia. 

A  very  wide  field,  and  a  most  attractive  and  fascinating  one,  is  open 
for  those  who  have  historical  and  philological  tastes  combined  with  a 
warm  and  living  faith  in  God,  the  Eevealer  and  Bedeemer. 


THE  ATONEMENT  MONEY. 

By  Kev.  Ph.  J.  Hoedemaker,  D.D. 

The  hold  which  *^  modem  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament "  has  of  late 
years  taken  on  the  minds  of  an  ever-increasing  nimiber  of  scholars  is 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  history,  especially  the  religious  history, 
of  Israel  during  the  periods  of  the  Judges  and  of  the  earlier  Kings 
mainly  moves  on  the  line  of  a  merely  natural  development^  and  not  on 
that  of  a  supernatural  revelation. 

The  views  held  by  critics  belonging  to  the  school  just  indicated  are, 
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or  seem  to  be,  supported  by  the  silence  of  the  historical  books,  save 
Chronicles,  and  of  the  writings  of  the  earlier  prophets  on  the  subject  of 
various  institutions,  rites,  and  enactments  mentioned  in  or  enjoined  by  the 
Law  of  Moses.  They  are  further  strengthened  by  the  positive  indications 
in  these  same  documents,  that  such  injunctions,  if  made,  have  failed  to 
determine  the  practice  of  the  very  men  who  could  be  expected  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  them,  and  who  certainly  would  not  have  been  the 
last  to  obey  them. 

Many  theologians  and  not  a  few  laymen,  especially  of  the  yoimger 
generation,  who  had  no  difficulty  in  believing  in  the  possibility  of 
miracles  in  the  abstract,  and  who  considered  themselves  to  be  soimd  on 
the  subject  of  the  Divinity  and  the  atonement  of  Christ,  have  been  won 
over  to  the  position  of  the  critics  here  referred  to,  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  age  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  date  of  the 
priests'  code,  by  considerations  like  the  above. 

It  is  true  the  advocates  of  what  critics  are  accustomed  to  call  '^  the 
traditional  view  "  have  produced  many  arguments  on  their  side  of  the 
<|ueetion  that  seem  to  be  equally  decisive,  since  it  is  not  possible  to 
accept  the  theory  of  the  critics,  plausible  as  it  is,  without  conceding  that 
the  documents,  which  contain  so  much  material  that  is  quite  inexplicable 
from  the  new  theory,  have  been  intentionally  falsified. 

But  the  advocates  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  appeal  to 
a  different  set  of  facts  found  in  the  very  same  documents  on  which  the 
critics  rely  for  their  principal  proofs,  and  consequently  have  no  power  to 
convince  their  opponents. 

Without  determining  the  relative  force  of  the  argxunents  advanced 
by  the  parties  here  spoken  of,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  both  are  unable  to 
explain,  from  their  own  point  of  view,  the  facts  that  are  advanced  by  their 
opponents.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  hypothesis  is  to  be  rejected  which 
attributes  fraud  to  the  sacred  historians ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  imperative  injunctions  such 
as  the  Law  of  Moses  contains  should  have  been  so  persistently  ignored 
or  violated  by  the  very  men  who  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  observe 
them. 

This  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make  clear.  If  we  look  at  it  in  the 
light  of  recent  controversies,  it  will,  however,  be  seen  that  there  is 
a  supposition  lying  behind  the  discussion,  which  ought  to  have  been 
challenged  by  tihiose  who  maintain  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  laws  in  the 
Pentateuch.  It  is  the  supposition  that  these  laws  were  meant  to  be 
observed  by  the  Israelites  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed  after  entering  the  promised  land.  Is  not  this  true  as  a  matter  of 
course  ?  Far  from  it.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  as  can  be  shown  both  from 
the  Pentateuch  and  from  subsequent  history.  The  supposition  here 
referred  to  ignores  the  main  element  by  which  the  religion  of  Israel  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  religions,  Le.  the  covenant  relation  in  which  Israel 
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stood  to  Jehovah.  It  is  the  very  nature  of  a  covenant  that  it  is  conditional. 
This  condition  not  being  complied  with,  the  covenant  is  abrogated.  And 
where  there  is  a  change  of  covenant,  there  is  a  change  of  law  (Heb.  vii.  12). 

We  read,  in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses 
to  erect  a  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  according  to  the  "  pattern  showed 
to  him  on  the  moimt "  (Heb.  viii.  5).  May  I  inquire — ^What  was  the  nature 
and  the  end  of  this  structure  ?  Critics  speak  a  good  deal  about ''  the  one 
altar  "  which,  they  think,  if  the  traditional  view  is  right,  ought  to  have 
superseded  all  other  altars,  such  as  the  patriarchs  used  to  erect  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  tents.  Was  the  tabernacle  to  provide  Israel  with 
a  place  of  worship,  and  more  particularly  of  sacrifice,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  places  ?  This,  surely,  was  not  its  primary  object.  "  Let  them 
make  Me  a  sanctuary,"  the  Lord  said,  "  that  I  may  dwell  among  them  '^ 
(Exod.  XXV.  8).  Hence  the  tabernacle  was  to  provide  Jehovah,  or  "  the 
angel  of  the  Lord "  through  whom  God  deigned  to  manifest  Himself  to 
His  people,  with  a  dwelling-place  on  earth.  Why  ?  In  order  to  furnish 
the  means  by  which  the  communion  could  henceforth  be  kept  up 
between  God,  Israel's  Xing,  and  His  appointed  minister  on  behalf  of  the 
people.  "And  there,"  namely,  at  the  mercy-seat  mentioned  in  the 
previous  verse  (ver.  21),  "I  will  meet  thee,  and  I  will  commune  with 
thee  "  (ver.  22). 

The  ultimate  end  of  this  tabernacle,  which  may  be  called  ^^the 
palace  of  the  great  King,"  "the  tent  of  Israel's  Leader,  the  Lord  of 
hosts,"  is,  however,  to  make  it  possible  for  His  people  to  approach  Grod 
to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  appointed.  "  There  will  I  meet  with 
the  children  of  Israel  "  (Exod.  xxix.  43). 

A  digression  is  here  necessary,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  meaning  and 
the  importance  of  this  central  tent.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the  most 
holy  God  can  dwell  in  the  midst  of  an  unholy  nation.  We  read  in 
Lev.  xxvi.  11,  12,  "  I  will  set  My  tabernacle  among  you,  and  My  soul 
shall  not  abhor  you,  and  I  will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  My  people.'* 
Without  entering  into  particulars,  I  may  say  that  all  the  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  service  in  this  tent,  all  the  enactments  made  now  and 
afterwards  with  reference  to  this  service,  are  inseparable  firom  the  object 
just  stated.  The  tabernacle  is  to  be  "  sanctified  by  God's  glory  "  (Exod. 
xxix.  43).  The  chief  act  of  worship  in  this  tabernacle  is  the  service  of 
adoration  (Exod.  xxx.  1-9).  But  the  ground  on  which  the  communic^ 
rests  is  the  perpetual  sacrifice  (Exod.  xxix.  38-42),  and  both  this  adoration 
and  this  sacrifice  are  maintained  through  the  mediation  of  the  Levitical 
priests  (Exod.  xxviii.  1,  ff.).  Hence  the  tabernacle  cannot  be  considered 
separately,  apart  from  the  camp  of  which  it  forms  the  centre. 

All  adults  from  twenty  years  and  above  (Exod.  xxx.  14)  aie 
"  numbered,"  or  drafted  into  the  host  of  the  Lord,  and  ranged  in  the  way 
prescribed  in  the  first  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Numbers,  along  the  four 
sides  of  the  tabernacle,  which  is  not  an  isolated  building,  erected  in  order 
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to  contain  an  altar,  or  the  ark,  but  includes  the  whole  camp,  which  is 
considered  to  some  extent  a  holy  place,  sanctified  by  the  presence  of 
the  Lord,  as  may  be  proved  from  a  great  number  of  circumstances. 

That  this  is  the  true  scriptural  view  of  the  tabernacle  may  be  shown 
firom  two  facts,  which  are  mutually  dependent  on  each  other. 

1.  Every  Israelite  who  was  enrolled  amongst  "  the  numbered "  paid 
half  a  shekel  towards  the  sanctuary.  ^^  The  rich  shall  not  give  more,  and 
the  poor  shall  not  give  less  "  (ver.  15).  For  what  purpose  ?  It  was  "  an 
offering  unto  the  Lord,  to  make  atonement  for  the  soul."  It  was  further- 
more "  appointed  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  ; 
that  it  may  be  a  memorial  unto  the  Lord  "  (ver.  16). 

This  makes  the  matter  clear.  For  an  unholy  people  to  be  brought 
nigh  to  God,  means  death.  Its  only  hope  of  safety,  under  these  circum- 
stances, lay  in  the  service  of  the  atonement  kept  up  in  the  tabernacle. 
The  half-shekel  was  given  to  procure  an  interest  in  it.  It  was  an  act  of 
faith,  a  confession  of  unworthiness  to  be  ^'  numbered  "  amongst  the  people 
of  God,  apart  from  the  means  of  grace.  Hence  it  was  ''  a  ransom  for  the 
soul,  that  there  might  be  no  plague  among  them  "  (ver.  12). 

2.  The  Levites  were  to  come  into  the  place  of  the  firstborn,  the 
natural  and  originally  the  legitimate  priesthood.  These  Levites  were 
^  to  do  service  for  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  tabernacle  o£  the  congrega- 
tion, and  to  make  atonement  for  the  children  of  Israel :  that  there  may 
he  no  plague  among  the  children  of  Israely  when  tltey  come  nigh  unto  the 
sanctuary  "  (Numb.  viii.  18,  19).  That  this  was  no  idle  threat  the  terrible 
fate  that  awaited  the  firstborn  who  sided  with  ^'the  congregation  of 
Eorah  "  shows  to  a  certainty.  And  that  the  same  threat  holds  good  in 
the  case  of  those  who  numbered  the  people,  whilst  the  service  at  the 
tabernacle  was  suspended,  may  be  proved  from  the  history  of  David. 

Betuming  from  my  long  but  necessary  digression,  I  now  come  to  the 
principal  point  in  this  discussion.  God  entered  into  a  covenant  relation, 
undertaking  to  dwell  amongst  His  covenanted  people  in  the  manner 
indicated.  But  this  supposes  a  condition  to  be  fulfilled  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  In  what  terms  is  this  condition  contained  ?  The  answer  to  thus 
question  is  given  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  9,  10.  Moses  prays,  "  Let  my  Lord,  I 
pray  Thee,  go  amongst  us,  .  .  .  and  take  us  for  His  inheritance ; "  and 
the  Lord  answers,  "  Observe  thou  that  which  I  command  thee  this  day  : 
take  heed  to  thyself  lest  thou  make  a  covenant  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
whither  thou  goest "  (ver.  11).  This  was  after  the  sin  of  the  molten  calf, 
and  it  was  a  condition  different  from  that  proposed  in  Exod.  xix.  5,  ff. ; 
XX.  1,  ff.,  namely,  the  ground  of  perfect  obedience. 

I  cannot  now  stop  to  explain  this.  It  would  require  a  separate 
article.  But  for  the  present  purpose  it  is  quite  suflScient  to  say  that, 
before  the  Sinaitic  covenant  was  finally  ratified,  its  terms  were  changed 
or  rather  reduced  to  the  single  demand,  "JFake  no  covenant  with  the 
Canaanites." 
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There  is  only  one  inquiry  to  be  made  after  this  explanation.  Has 
Israel  fulfilled  the  condition  imposed  ?  The  very  opposite  of  this.  Has 
the  Lord,  then,  continued  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  His  people  ?  Certainly 
not.  He  has  openly  and  solemnly  taken  His  leave,  on  "the  day  of 
Bochim  "  ( Judg.  i.  1,  ff.).  Was  the  covenant  then  changed  ?  Certainly. 
Just  before  his  death,  Joshua  made  another  covenant  with  the  nation  on 
a  purely  natural,  basis.  There  is  not  a  word  in  this  whole  chapter  (Josh, 
xxiv.  1,  ff.)  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
a  tabernacle,  with  its  prescribed  forms  of  worship.  He  puts  the  alternative 
in  this  manner :  '^  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve ;  whether  the 
gods  which  your  fathers  served,  or  the  gods  qf  the  Amorites ; "  adding 
on  his  own  part,  "  But  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord  " 
(Josh.  xxiv.  16).  And  when  the  people  answered  with  one  accord,  "  The 
Lord  our  God  will  we  serve,"  he,  viz.  Joshua,  "  made  a  covenant  with  the 
people '^  to  that  effect  (vers.  25,  26).  This  happened  after  the  facts 
recorded  in  Judg.  i.  and  ii.  1--8.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this? 
That  the  history  of  Israel  no  longer  moved  on  the  higher  plane  on  which 
the  promise  recorded  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  10  put  it.  Then  Grod  said, "  Behold 
I  make  a  covenant ;  before  all  thy  people  I  will  do  marvels,"  etc.  Now 
Israel  is  left  to  its  natural  development,  bating  the  acts  of  grace,  which 
are  so  many  wonderful  deliverances  from  its  enemies.  Furthermore,  that 
the  tabernacle  lost  its  significance,  and  the  priesthood  its  influence. 
Beligion  was  put  on  the  footing  of  the  patriarchal  modes  of  worship.  The 
only  question  is  whether  Israel  will  fall  still  deeper  and  turn  to  idols. 
This  is  the  teaching  of  the  Books  of  Kings,  more  especially  the  history  of 
Jeroboam,  Elijah,  and  Elisha.  Instead  of  finding  this  state  of  things 
inexplicable,  the  only  thing  to  be  wondered  at  is  that  the  Law,  the  taber- 
nacle, the  ark,  should  have  occupied  the  place  which  the  history  of  Eli, 
Abiathar,  David,  prove  them  to  have  held. 

But  there  is  the  story  of  David's  attempt  to  number  the  people  to 
prove  that  the  ceremonial  law  had  been  suspended.  There  were  many 
data  which  led  David  to  suppose  that  the  present  abnormal  state  of 
things  was  to  make  way  for  one  more  in  consonance  with  the  ideal 
partially  realized  during  the  march  in  the  wilderness.  Jebus,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Canaanites,  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  The  ark  had  beeii 
brought  up  to  the  holy  city.  Nay,  the  Lord  of  hosts  had  made  His 
presence  felt  with  his  army  at  Baal-perazim  (2  Sam.  v.  17,  ff.).  It  is  true 
he  was  not  allowed  to  buUd  "  the  house  of  the  Lord  "  (2  Sam.  viL  1,  ff.).  But 
this  WQA  to  be  built.  The  covenant  was  to  be  again  in  force.  Why  should 
not  the  people  be  brought  into  the  old  covenant  relation  ?  He  numbered 
them.  He  anticipated.  He  attempted  to  realize  the  grand  idea — Grod 
dwelling  in  the  midst  of  His  people.  Then  came  the  plague.  And  after 
the  plague  the  new  revelation  of  grace  on  Moriah,  where  the  altar  was 
built  (1  Chron.  xxi.  16,  17),  the  indication  of  "  a  new  covenant,  founded 
i)n  better  promises." 
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SOME  PROMINENT  DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  GOSPELS. 

VI.  HADES  AND  GEHENNA. 

By  Eev.  Professor  A.  Eoberts,  D.D. 

Spegulations  as  to  the  fature  destiny  of  man  are  always  of  absorbing 
interest  This  has  been  felt  in  every  age  and  in  every  land.  The  poets 
and  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Home  had  much  to  say  upon  the  subject. 
Homer,  for  instance,  in  many  passages  gives  expression  to  his  views 
respecting  the  unseen  world.  These  are  in  his  case  invariably  of  a  gloomy 
and  repulsive  character.^  Existence  in  the  under-world  of  Homer  is,  in 
fact,  hfitfdly  worth  the  name.  Thus  Agamemnon  is  (Od.,  xi.  393)  described 
in  these  words  (Pope's  version) — 


'^His  snbBtaDce  Taniahed,  and  his  strength  decayed, 
Kow  aU  Atrides  is  an  empty  shade.' 


n 


And  soon  afterwards  (489)  Achilles  is  represented  as  saying  to  Ulysses,, 
who  had  found  access  to  the  world  of  shades,  and  there  endeavoured  to 
comfort  the  once  mighty  son  of  Peleus — 

**  Rather  would  I  be  a  hireling  to  drudge  in  the  fields  all  day, 
With  a  landless  master,  who  sparely  would  feed  me  and  niggardly  pay, 
Than  over  the  host  of  the  dead  which  have  perished  a  sceptre  to  sway/* 

(Trans,  by  Avia,) 

Among  the  Bomans,  again,  Lucretius  makes  use  of  similar  language, 
and  speaks  {De  Ber.  Nat.,  i.  123)  of  the  denizens  of  the  nether  world  as 
having  neither  souls  nor  bodies,  but  being  only  "  qusedam  simulacra  modis 
pallentia  miris."  It  is  true  that  Virgil,  in  the  famous  sixth  book  of  the 
Mf^eidy  ascribes  far  greater  substantiality  than  Homer  or  others  to  the 
invisible  world,  but  even  he  lays  himself  open  to  the  censure  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  {Homeric  Studies,  iii.  515),  that  '^  his  Inferno  has  no  consistent 
or  veracious  relation  to  any  idea  of  the  fature  or  unseen  state  actually 
operative  among  mankind." 

But,  as  possessed  of  a  Divine  revelation,  we  are  far  more  happily 
situated  in  conceiving  of  the  future  than  were  the  most  gifted  men  of 
the  ancient  heathen  world.  John  Foster  has  well  said,  on  this  point 
{Life  and  Correspondence,  ii.  113),  "It  is  a  delightful  thing  to  be  assured, 
on  the  authority  of  revelation,  of  the  perfect  consciousness,  the  intensely 
awakened  faculties,  and  all  the  capacities  and  causes  of  the  felicity  of  the 
fedthful  in  that  mysterious,  separate  state ;  and  on  the  same  evidence, 
together  with  every  other  rational  probability,  to  be  confident  of  the 
reunion  of  those  who  have  loved  one  another  and  their  Lord  on  earth." 
No  doubt,  as  the  same  great  thinker  frequently  remarks,  revelation  itself 
has  left  much  obscurity  on  many  points  connected  with  the  state  which 
immediately  follows  after  death.    Writing  soon  after  his  wife's  decease. 
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he  says,  "  The  deep  interest  of  the  subject  has  led  me  to  think  more,  and 
to  read  a  little  moi*e,  concerning  that  mysterious  Hades.  How  strange 
that  revelation  itself  has  kept  it  so  completely  veiled !  Many  things  in 
that  economy  probably  could  not  Ije  made  intelligible  to  us  in  this  our 
grossly  material  condition ;  but  there  are  many  questions  which  could  be 
distinctly  and  intelligibly  answered,"  It  is  most  interesting  to  know 
the  kind  of  questions  to  which  such  a  man  desiderated  answers  on  this 
subject ;  and  I  quote  the  following  suggestive  passage  bearing  upon  the 
point  "  If,"  he  says  (ii.  194),  "  we  might  be  allowed  to  inu^ine  such 
an  exception  to  a  general  law  as  a  brief  visit  from  a  departed  friend,  with 
permission  of  making  to  us  some  disclosures  of  the  unseen  economy,  an 
earnest  inquisitiveness,  heretofore  indulged  in  vain,  might  prompt  such 
inquiries  as  the  following : — 

"  Where  is  it — in  what  realm  of  the  creation — and  have  you  an  abode 
fixed  to  one  locality  ?    Do  you  exist  as  an  absolutely  unembodied  spirit ; 
or  have  you  some  material  vehicle,  and,  if  so,  of  what  nature  ?    In  what 
manner  was  it  at  your  entrance  verified  to  you  that  yoa  were  in  another 
world;  and  with  what  emotion?    Was  an  angel  the  conductor?    How 
does  the  strange  phenomenon,  deaths  appear  to  you,  now  that  you  look  hack 
upon  it  ?    What  thought  or  feeling  have  you  respecting  your  deserted 
body?    What  is  your  mode  of  perceiving  external  existence;  and  to 
what  extent  does  that  perception  reach?    Do  you  retain  a  vivid  and 
comprehensive  remembrance  of  the  world  and  the  life  which  you  have 
quitted  ?    Are  you  associated  with  the  friends  who  preceded  you  in  death  ? 
What  is  the  manner  of  intercommunication  ?    What  are  specifically  your 
employments  ?    What  account  do  you  take  of  time  ?    What  new  manner 
of  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence  ?    Is  there  a  personal  manifesta- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  ?    Have  you  a  sense,  a  faculty,  to  perceive  angels, 
as  personal  objects,  analogously  to  what  we  should  here  call  a  visible 
appearance  ?    Are  you  admitted  to  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  wise 
and  good  of  ancient  times  ?    Is  there  an  assignment  into  dosses  f    Do 
the  newly  arrived  acquire  immediately  an  adaptation  to  the  amazing 
change  ?  "  etc. 

Foster  continues,  in  a  strain  of  the  highest  originality,  to  ask  a  number 
of  other  most  pertinent  and  interesting  questions  of  his  supposed  visitant ; 
but  the  above  must  suffice  as  specimens.  The  writer  was  well  aware  that 
his  inquiries  could  never  be  answered  in  this  world;  and  he  ends  with 
the  striking  remark  that,  while  the  silence  maintained  in  Scripture  regard- 
ing them  must  be  for  the  best,  still, ''  as  a  depraved  race  we  are  placed 
under  a  ptmitive  dispensation — a  part  of  which  is  that  many  things  which 
would  be  for  our  good,  even  our  spiritual  good,  are  withheld."  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  ought  to  be  thankful  even  for  that  partial  knowledge  of 
the  future  which  has  been  graciously  conveyed  to  us,  and  seek  to  turn 
it  to  the  best  account.  It  is  our  evident  duty  to  '*  search  the  Scriptures  " 
on  this,  as  on  other  subjects,  and  by  meditation  on  all  that  is  suggested 
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to  OS  by  the  use  of  terms  such  as  Hcuiea  and  Gehenna,  to  strive  to  act 
in  ac<x>rdance  with  the  admonition  of  the  poet  Young,  when  he  bids  us — 

*^  Walk  tboughtfal  on  the  silent  solemn  shore 
Of  that  vast  ocean  we  most  sail  so  soon.*' 

The  Greek  term  Hades  has  been  generally,  and,  I  believe,  correctly, 
regarded  as  derived  from  a  privative,  and  lS«i/,  "to  see,"  so  that  it 
naturally  came  to  denote  "the  invisible  world."  Some  have  objected 
to  this  derivation  on  the  ground  that,  while  the  old  Homeric  form  is 
\4cSitC9  the  word  is  aspirated  in  Attic,  and  appears  as  "Ai^nQ  or  ''ASi^c* 
But  many  analogous  forms  might  be  cited.  Thus  the  word  rr/efiwv, 
"  a  leader,"  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  derived  from  ayoi,  "  to  lead,"  in  spite 
of  the  aspirate,  and  so  aXvaic^  "  a  chain,"  is  compounded  of  a  privative, 
and  Xvcfei,  "  to  loose ; "  with  numerous  other  examples.^ 

Hades  is  regularly  employed  in  the  Septuagint  as  the  representative 
of  the  Hebrew  term  Sheol,  i.e.  the  "nether  world,"  or  "region  of  the 
dead."  This  rendering  is  accepted  as  correct  in  the  New  Testament  at 
Acts  iL  27.  But  while  the  generic  meaning  of  the  terms  Sheol  and  Hades 
is  that  which  has  been  stated,  both  admit  of  having  their  import  modified, 
according  to  the  connexion  in  which  they  occur.  Among  the  sixty-four 
times  in  which  Sheol  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  while  the  word,  for 
the  most  part,  refers  to  the  under-world,  it  is  sometimes  used,  as  at 
Ps.  xlvi  15,  to  denote  "the  grave,"  or  again,  as  at  Ps.  cxvL  3,  to 
describe  "  deadly  pain."  But,  however  modified  by  the  context,  Sheoly  as 
well  as  Hades,  is  always  used  in  close  union  with  the  idea  of  death ;  and 
both  terms  properly  denote,  as  I  have  said,  that  impenetrable  region 
into  wbich  all  souls  pass  immediately  on  departing  from  this  world. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  expression  Gehenna,  Every  one  knows 
the  derivation  of  this  word.  It  is  compounded  of  two  Hebrew  terms, 
meaning  "the  vale  of  Hinnom."  This  valley  lay  to  the  south-east  of 
Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  8),  and  was  originally  noted  for  its  beauty  and 
fruitfulness.  But,  as  Stanley  remarks  (Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  172), 
"  what  Milton  truly  calls  '  the  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,'  has  through 
its  late  associations  given  its  name  to  the  place  of  the  future  ^  torment." 
It  was  in  it  that  the  idolatrous  Israelites  caused  their  children  to  pass 
thiough  the  fire  to  Moloch  (2  Chron.  xxviiL  3 ;  xxxiii.  6) ;  and  for  this 
reason  it  was  made  a  place  of  abomination  by  good  King  Josiah  (2  Kings 
xxiii  10).  The  once  pleasant  dale  had  thus  become  connected  with  the 
most  horrible  associations;  and,  in  course  of  time,  it  was  turned  into 
the  great  cesspool  of  Jerusalem.  All  sorts  of  refuse  were  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  it,  and  the  bodies  of  vile  criminals  were  also  thrown  into 
it  without  any  rites  of  sepidture.    Worms,  of  course,  bred  among  the 

>  Ab  a  eonyene  example,  I  may  give  l^^oy,  ^boiled  meat,"  from  l^w,  "to  boU.*'    The 
aspiiate  Beems  to  have  been  little  regarded  in  derivation. 
'  Bee  afterwards  how  this  expression  must  be  understood. 
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vast  mass  of  putrefying  matter  thus  collected,  and  fires  were  kept  con- 
stantly burning  to  destroy  the  pestilential  malaria  there  engendered. 
Hence  it  became  a  fitting  emblem  for  the  place  of  punishment  into 
which  the  wicked  are  ushered  immediately  after  death ;  and  there  is  an 
undoubted  reference  to  its  leading  features  when  we  read  (Mark  ix.  48) 
respecting  the  abode  of  those  who  have  died  unsaved — ^'  where  their  worm 
dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched." 

What,  let  us  now  ask,  is  the  difference  of  meaning  between  the  two 
terms  which  have  just  engaged  our  consideration?    It  has  been   quite 
common  among  Biblical  scholars  in  this  country  and  in  America,  while 
regarding  Hades  as  the  region  occupied  by  the  departed  till  the  day 
of  judgment,  to  interpret  ^^ Gehenna"  as  denoting  that  eternal  hell  int(» 
which  the  condemned  shall  ultimately  be  cast.     Thus  says  Dean  Alford, 
on  Matt.  V.  22,  ^^r\  yhwa  rov  irvfi6^  was  used  to  signify  the  place  of 
everlasting  punishment."    In  like  manner,  Moses  Stuart  thus  expresses 
himself,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  meaning  of  the  word :  '^That  the  word 
*  Gehenna '  was  common  among  the  Jews  is  evinced  by  its  frequency  in 
the  oldest  Babbinical  writings.    It  was  employed  by  them,  as  all  confess, 
in  order  to  designate  heU^  the  infernal  region,  the  world  of  woe.      In 
no  other  sense  can  it  in  any  way  be  made  out  that  it  is  employed  in  the 
New  Testament."  ^ 

But  this  is  a  gross,  though,  of  course,  unintentional  misrepresentation. 
It  is  now  firmly  maintained  by  those  who  have  inquired  most  carefully 
into  the  matter,  that  the  ancient  rabbis  never  used  the  term  '^  Gehenna '' 
to  connote  an  everlasting  hell.  They  refer  it  only  to  the  intermediate 
state,  and  often  speak  of  it  as  coming  to  an  end.  Thus  says  one,  discrimi- 
nating between  the  destiny  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  after  des^th^ 
"  lUi  descendunt  in  Paradisum,  hi  vero  descendunt  in  Gehennam."  And 
says  the  Targumist  Jonathan,  on  1  Sam.  ii.  8,  9,  ^^  The  ungodly  will  be 
judged  in  Gehenna,  to  show  that  there  is  none  in  whom  is  the  virtue  of 
innocence  against  the  day  of  judgment^  ^ 

Accordingly,  the  best  authorities  are  now  agreed  as  to  the  meaning 
which  should  be  assigned  to  the  terms  Hades  and  Gehenna  in  the  New 
Testament  Guder  expresses  himself  as  follows  (Herzog's  IlneyTdop,^  v. 
496)  :  "  We  are  to  understand  by  *  Hades '  the  place  and  state  {Ort  und 
Zustand)  into  which  mankind  pass  at  death ;  "  and  he  adds  that  "  Hades 
in  the  New  Testament  is  an  eschatological  idea  of  a  very  general  and 
comprehensive  character,  corresponding  to  our  German  expression,  Jenseits,** 
i.e.  beyond.     Wabnitz,  again,  in  his  article  Enfer,  in  Lichtenberger's 

'  It  is  mnoh  to  be  regretted  that  the  Bevised  Yergion  has  lanotioned  this  view  of  the 
meaning  of  Gehenna.  Such  a  rendering  as  **  heU  of  fire  "  at  Matt.  t.  25  is  as  misleading  as 
it  is  inexcusable  at  the  present  day.  (See  -what  follows  above.)  I  agree  with  those  who 
think  that  yUwa  ought  simply  to  have  been  transliterated  into  English,  as  has  been  done  in 
the  case  of  f  9f|f. 

'  Quoted  by  Cos,  Salvator  Mundh  P*  73,  where  see  many  similar  references. 
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EneydopSdie,  says  of  Hades,  as  consisting  of  two  divisions  :  *^  L'une  des 
regions  6tait  appel6e  leparadia — ^le  sejour  des  morts  pieux.  La  region  pour 
les  impies,  au  contraire,  ^tait  appel^  la  geherme"  Synonymous  terms 
are  also  believed  to  occur  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  state  both  of 
happiness  and  woe  in  the  unseen  world.  With  Paradise  there  may  be 
classed  the  expressions,  ^*  Abraham's  bosom  "  (Luke  xvi.  22)  and  "  present 
with  the  Lord  "  (2  Cor.  v.  8) ;  while  for  Gehenna  there  may  stand  "  prison  " 
(1  Pet.  iii.  19)  and  "  the  abyss  "  (Rev.  xx.  1).  The  following  eonspectm, 
then,  enables  us  to  see  at  a  glance  what  is  suggested  to  us  in  the  New 
Testament  as  to  the  state  both  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  between 
death  and  the  resurrection : — 

Habbs — the  world  of  the  departed. 

Abode  0/ ihe  righteous.  Mode  of  the  vfieked. 

Paradise.  Gehenna. 

Abraham's  bosom.  In  prison. 

With  Christ.  The  abyss. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  what  seems  to  be  taught  us  by  the 
various  expressions  thus  used  in  connexion  with  the  invisible  world,  there 
is  a  preliminary  question  which  requires  to  be  settled.  We  have  to  ask, 
'*h  the  human  soul  entirely  severed  from  materialism  at  death  ?  "  The 
language  commonly  made  use  of  on  the  subject  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  such  is  the  case.  We  are  constantly  told  of  ''  disembodied  spirits," 
and  are  left  to  conclude  that  the  departed  are  purely  incorporeal — souls 
with  nothing  pertaining  to  them  of  the  nature  of  body.  But  it  humbly 
appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  mistake.  For  it  is  clearly  implied  in  all 
that  is  said  about  Hades,  that  it  is  a  place  as  well  as  a  state.  Such 
expressions  as  "Paradise"  and  "prison"  plainly  involve  the  idea  of 
locality.  And,  that  being  so,  let  the  following  language  of  a  former  acute 
thinker  be  carefully  weighed :  "  Without  question,"  says  Isaac  Taylor 
{Phyrieal  Theory  of  Another  Life,  p.  21),  "  we  must  affirm  that  body  is  the 
necessary  means  of  bringing  mind  into  relation  with  space  and  extension, 
and  so  of  giving  it  plaee.  Very  plainly,  a  disembodied  spirit,  or,  we 
should  rather  say,  an  unembodied  spirit,  or  sheer  mind,  is  nowJiere. 
Place  is  a  relation  belonging  to  extension ;  and  extension  is  a  property 
of  matter;  but  that  which  is  wholly  abstracted  from  matter,  and  in 
speaking  of  which  we  deny  that  it  has  any  property  in  common  therewith, 
can  in  itself  be  subject  to  none  of  its  conditions :  and  we  might  as  well 
say  of  a  pure  spirit  that  it  is  hard,  heavy,  or  red,  or  that  it  is  a  cubic  foot 
in  dimensions,  as  say  that  it  is  here  or  there*'  That  is,  I  believe,  the 
utterance  of  all  sound  philosophy. 

But  let  us  now  inquire  whether  Scripture  contains  any  teaching  on 
this  subject.  I  think  that  it  does  so,  beyond  the  mere  inferences  which 
may  be  drawn  firom  the  language  used  respecting  Hades.  St.  Paul,  in 
2  Cor.  V.  3,  is  seen   shrinking  from  the  very  thought  of  being  "  found 
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nakedL"  And  though  he  has  generally  been  regarded  as  referring  in  this 
passage  to  the  resurrection-body,  yet  it  is  clear  that  his  repugnance  to 
the  conception  of  a  "  naked  "  spirit — a^soul  without  any  material  envelop- 
ment— is  as  applicable  to  the  day  of  death  as  to  the  day  of  judgment.  I 
am  inclined  to  hold  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  passage  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  state  inmiediately  following  dissolution  in  this 
world  was  now  distinctly  before  the  mind  of  the  apostle.  No  doubt,  in 
the  first  verse  of  the  chapter,  he  is  thinking  chiefly  of  the  mansion  await- 
ing the  righteous  in  eternity.  Yet  even  then,  his  thoughts  are  not 
exclusively  fixed  upon  the  distant  future;  he  is  thinking  also  of  the 
present.  He  wishes  to  suggest  what  happens  at  the  moment  of  departure 
from  this  world.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  the  earthly  house  of  our  tabernacle  be 
dissolved,  we  have  (tx'^fiev)  a  building  of  God."  And,  while  Ifirst  allow- 
ing prominence  to  the  consummation  of  bliss  to  be  attained  only  after 
the  resurrection,  by  speaking  of  the  future  home  of  the  righteous  as  being 
'^  eternal  in  the  heavens,"  he  appears  in  the  next  verse  to  pass  directly  to 
the  thought  of  the  interme<Uate  state.  For,  let  it  be  observed  that, 
while  in  ver.  1  he  speaks  of  "  a  building  in  the  heavens,"  in  ver.  2  he 
tells  of  "  a  habitation  from  heaven,*'  and  surely  a  marked  difference  of 
meaning  must  be  intended.  "  From  heaven,"  it  is  [said  (i^  ovpavov)^ 
and,  as  Bengel  remarks, ''  Itaque  hoc  domicilium  non  est  codlum  ipsum." 
What,  then,  cah  it  be  except  that  material  covering  in  which  the  souls 
of  the  righteous  are  infolded  at  the  moment  of  dissolution  ?  We  cannot 
tell  of  what  nature  it  may  be,  but  we  seem  clearly  warranted,  or  rather 
required,  on  grounds  both  of  reason  and  Scripture,  to  conceive  of  its 
existence.^ 

This  view  appears  to  me  to  detract  much  from  the  horror  which  is 
naturally  inspired  by  the  thought  of  death.  And  it  also  enables  us  to 
form  some  intelligible  idea  of  the  invisible  world.  We  can  understand 
how  acts  analogous  te  seeing,  hearing,  speaking,  ete.,  should  be  ascribed 
te  the  inhabitants  of  Hades.  Both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  in  that 
abode  of  the  departed  are  possessed  of  material  frames  according  to  their 
respective  characters;  and  hence  the  language  implying  corporeity  of 
some  kind  so  often  made  use  of  in  Scripture  regarding  them. 

But  now  let  us  inquire  what  is  suggested  to  us  by  the  various 
descriptive  phrases  made  use  of  by  the  sacred  writers  in  connexion  with 
the  invisible  world. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  term  "  Paradise."  This  at  once  impresses 
our  minds  with  the  hecmty  cmd  cUtractivenesa  of  that  abode  into  which 
the  righteous  are  ushered  immediately  after  death.  We  think  of  the 
earthly  Eden  into  which  our  first  parents  were  placed,  where  there  was 
(as  Milton  says) — 

>  Compare  Delitzaoh's  Biblical  Peychology,  p.  499,  ff.  The  author  maintainB  that  all 
departed  Bpirits  poesess  what  he  calls  a  *'  phenomenal  corporeity,"  and  so  fi^r  supporta  what 
has  been  said  aboye.    But  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  his  ex^;eBis  of  2  Cot.  v.  1-4. 
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**  To  all  delight  of  hnman  sense  exposed 
In  narrow  room,  nature's  whole  wealth ;  yea,  more, 
A  heayen  on  earth ;  for  blissfol  Paradise 
Of  God  the  garden  was." 

And  it  is  no  presumption  on  the  strength  of  this  term  to  conceive  of  the 
utmost  outward  loveliness  as  characterizing  that  Paradise  which  Christ 
declares  to  await  His  people  when  they  are  called  to  leave  this  world  for 
another. 

Next,  there  is  the  expression  ^^  Abraham's  bosom."  This  phrase  points 
specially  to  social  enjoyment.  Abraham  is  singled  out  as  representative 
of  all  the  faithful,  with  whom  it  will  then  be  the  privilege  of  the  righteous 
to  hold  communion.  And  how  great  must  be  the  happiness  springing 
from  this  source !  Congenial  fellowship  is  one  of  the  highest  delights 
which  can  be  possessed  on  earth.  And  it  will  be  richly  enjoyed  in  that 
world  which  opens  to  the  soul  of  the  believer  at  death.  The  best  of  all 
ages  will  then  welcome  him  to  their  society ;  and,  in  communion  with 
them,  he  will  experience  the  deepest  and  truest  satisfaction. 

Best  of  all,  there  is  the  blessed  assurance  of  being  then  ^^  with  Christ." 
St  Panl  writes  (2  Cor.  v.  8),  "  We  are  of  good  courage,  I  say,  and  are 
willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  at  home  with  the 
Lord."  This  will  be  the  means  of  furnishing  the  highest  spiritual  joy.  In 
the  immediate  presence  of  Christ,  the  believer's  most  earnest  aspirations 
will  be  gratified.  His  own  soul  will  then  reflect  the  holy  image  of  his 
Saviour,  as  the  pearly  drop  of  dew  reflects  the  brightness  of  the  sun.  He 
will  then  look  upon  the  Author  of  his  salvation,  not,  as  on  earth,  by 
means  of  a  weak  and  wavering  faith,  but  with  a  direct  intuition  of  His 
glory.  Often  in  this  world  had  he  comforted  himself,  like  the  psalmist, 
by  the  thought,  ^^  As  for  me,  I  shall  behold  Thy  face  in  righteousness  : 
I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  with  Thy  likeness ;  "  and  then  shall  the 
hope  embodied  in  these  words  receive  a  rich  and  blessed  fulfilment. 

Thus,  as  a  sentient,  social,  and  spiritual  being,  the  true  Christian  will 
find  all  the  elements  necessary  to  his  contentment,  when  he  enters  the 
invisible  world.  His  happiness  will,  of  course,  not  be  complete  till  after 
the  resurrection,  but  during  the  intermediate  state  he  will  have  a  blissful 
prelibation  of  the  glory  and  joy  which  await  him  throughout  eternity. 

How  gloomy  is  the  contrast  which  we  find  to  all  this,  when  we  seek 

to  conceive  of  the  state  of  the  wicked  suggested  to  us  by  such  terms  as 

Qehennay  the  prisouy  and  the  dbyss!    All,  however,  that  I  shall  here 

presume  to  say,  is,  "  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 

living  God."    I  affirm  nothing  as  to  what  may  or  may  not  take  place 

throughout  the  endless  ages  of  eternity.    No  one  can,  in  fact,  form  any 

conception  of  never-ending  existence.    We  may  heap  millions  on  myriads 

of  years  or  ages,  and  still  we  shall  have  made  not  the  faintest  approach 

to  the  idea  of  eternity.    It  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  be  cautious  in  what 

we  assert  as  to  the  possibilities  which  the  innumerable  aeons  that  lie  before 
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us  may  evolve.  Perhaps  I  may  venture  to  say  that  the  longer  the  subject 
is  considered,  the  more  does  reason  shrink  from  the  thought  of  an  eternal 
dualism — evil  struggling  against  good  for  ever  and  ever.  And  I  may 
add  that  Scripture,  in  its  most  detailed  description  of  the  invisible  world, 
seems  to  whisper  hope  to  us  as  we  contemplate  the  dark  half  of  Hades — 
that  terrible  Grehenna.  It  is  obvious,  in  our  Lord's  parable  recorded  by 
St.  Luke  (xvi.  19-31),  that  a  decided  improvement  is  represented  as  having 
abeady  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  rich  man.  From  being  care- 
less, he  has  become  thoughtful ;  from  being  callous,  he  has  become  sympa- 
thetic; from  being  wholly  sensual,  he  has  attained  to  some  degree  of 
spirituality.  And  if  these  are  spoken  of  as  the  blessed  effects  of  punish- 
ment in  Ata  case,  we  may  humbly  hope  that,  in  the  succession  of  unnum- 
bered ages,  the  same  results  will  take  place  with  respect  to  others,  so  that 
at  last  there  shall  be  a  rejoicing  because  sinless  universe,  and  '^  God  shall 
be  all  in  all." 


JOBN  THE  BAPTISTS  QUESTION  TO  OUB  LOBD. 

By  Rev.  Robekt  Stewakt,  Seniok  Minister,  St.  Mark's  Parish, 

Glasgow. 

The  practice  of  putting  questions  to  public  men  is  not  a  modem  one,  for 
it  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Christ.  In  the  Gospels  we  find  numerous 
examples  of  questions  that  were  put  to  Jesus,  and  no  doubt  these  are  only 
specimens  of  many  others  that  were,  asked  but  have  not  been  recorded. 
Some  of  these  questions  were  asked  by  His  own  disciples,  some  by  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  some  by  individuals  who  came  to  Jesus  to  ask 
Him  to  solve  a  difficulty  that  pressed  heavily  upon  them.  These  questions 
range  over  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  Some  of  them  relate  to  different 
aspects  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  such  as  when  it  was  to  come,  and  who  was 
to  be  the  greatest  in  it.  Others  bear  upon  His  Messiahship,  and  whether 
He  were  the  Messiah  who  was  to  come.  Others  refer  to  His  innovations 
in  regard  to  fasting,  in  regard  to  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  in 
regard  to  sabbath  observance.  The  man  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind, 
the  man  of  a  superstitious  spirit,  and  the  man  anxious  to  know  what  he 
should  do  to  inherit  eternal  life, — ^they  all  came  to  Christ,  and  put  their 
several  questions  to  get  light  and  guidance.  These  questions  and  the 
answers  they  called  forth  throw  more  or  less  light  upon  the  religious 
condition  of  JudsBa  at  the  advent  of  our  Lord.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
these  questions,  if  not  the  very  first  that  was  put  to  Christ,  was  the  one 
asked  by  John  the  Baptist,  as  reported  by  Matthew  (xi.  2,  3).  '^  Now 
when  John  had  heard  in  the  prison  the  works  of  Christ,  he  sent  two  of 
his  disciples,  and  said  unto  Him,  Art  Thou  He  that  should  come,  or  do 
we  look  for  another  ?  " 

John  had  been  cast  into  prison,  and  while  lying  there  reports  had 
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been  brought  to  him  about  the  works  of  Christ  which  so  astonished  him 
as  to  raise  doubts  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  Christ  were  really  the 
Messiah.  A  man  of  John's  temperament  could  not  rest  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty,  and  so  he  sent  two  of  his  disciples  to  ask,  ^^  Art  Thou  He  that 
should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  ?  "  This  was  a  remarkable  question 
to  come  from  John  the  Baptist.  He  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  from 
whom  such  a  message  could  have  been  expected.  It  was  only  a  short 
time  previous  to  this  that  he  had  spoken  of  Jesus  as  so  great  and  good 
that  he  was  not  worthy  to  loose  the  latchet  of  His  shoe.  He  had  also 
repiesented  Him  as  coiLig,  with  a  fan  in  His  hand,  to  gather  the  wheat 
into  His  gamer,  and  to  bum  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire. 
Further,  he  had  pointed  out  Jesus  as  ''  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world,"  and  that  while  He  would  increase,  John  himself 
would  decrease.  And  yet  soon  after  bearing  this  remarkable  testimony 
about  Christ,  he  sends  ^is  doubting  question,  ^'  Art  Thou  He  that  should 
come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  ?  *'  What  was  the  cause  of  this  change  of 
attitude  towards  Jesus  on  the  part  of  His  forerunner  ?  It  was  owing,  we 
are  told,  to  what  John  had  heard  in  prison  concerning  the  works  of  Christ. 
It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  works  of  Christ  were  not  what  John  had 
expected,  and  that  they  were  not  realizing  the  Baptist's  ideal  of  the 
Messiah.  This,  along  with  other  statements  in  the  Gospels,  seems  to  show 
that  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d  which  John  had  been  preaching  was  not  quite 
the  same  as  that  which  Jesus  was  proclaiming.  John  was  a  religious 
radical,  a  root-and-branch  man  with  an  axe  in  his  hand,  whose  mission 
was  to  destroy.  His  aim  was  a  complete  reformation  of  the  religious  life 
of  Judaea,  which  at  the  time  was  characterized  by  hollowness  and  formality. 
Among  the  crowds  that  gathered  around  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan 
were  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  and  on  seeing  them  he  denounced  them  as 
a  generation  of  vipers.  To  the  publicans  who  asked  what  they  should  do, 
he  said  they  should  exact  no  more  than  they  were  entitled  to  do.  To  the 
soldiers  who  made  the  same  request,  he  said  they  were  to  abstain  from 
violence,  to  accuse  no  one  falsely,  and  to  be  content  with  their  wages. 
The  axe  was  now  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  every  tree  that  brought 
not  forth  good  fruit  was  to  be  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fibre.  The 
moral  condition  of  Judaea  was  so  conrupt  that  a  mere  tinkering  Voidd 
never  satisfy  such  an  ardent  reformer.  A  slow  and  gradual  reformation 
was  a  method  with  which  a  man  like  John  had  no  sympathy.  His  ideal 
kingdom  was  one  from  which  all  the  hypocritical  and  dishonest,  all  the 
discontented  and  immoral,  should  be  excluded,  and  nothing  tries  an 
enthusiastic  reformer  more  than  a  policy  which  prevents  or  even  retards 
the  realization  of  his  ideaL  But  die  reports  brought  to  him  about  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  Jesus,  led  him  to  think  He  was  pursuing  this 
{X)Iicy;  for  He  was  teaching  that  the  tares  and  the  wheat  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  up  together  till  the  harvest.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how  John  heard  this  with  surprise  and  impatience,  and  how,  under  the 
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influence  of  such  feelings,  he  sent  his  disciples  to  ask,  '^  Art  Thon  He  that 
should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  ?  " 

This  view  of  the  work  and  character  of  John  throws  light  upon  a 
remarkable  statement  of  Jesus  concerning  the  Baptist,  which  has  been 
a  puzzle  to  many  a  learned  man.  I  refer  to  the  well-known  saying, 
^^  Among  them  that  are  bom  of  women  there  hath  not  risen  a  greater  than 
John  the  Baptist :  notwithstandiag  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  greater  than  he."  To  say  that  the  humblest  member  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  such  an  eminent  man  as  John,  seems 
nothing  short  of  a  paradox.  John  had  a  good  deal  of  heroic  virtue  in  his 
nature.  He  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  he  had  no  respect  of 
persons  when  duty  called  him  to  reprove  vice,  for  he  denounced  wicked- 
ness in  high  places,  though  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  The  result  of  his  fear- 
less honesty  was  that  he  was  cast  into  prison  and  cruelly  put  to  death. 
But  with  all  his  sterling  excellence,  John  was  far  from  being  a  perfect 
man.  There  were  weak  points  in  his  character,  and  they  were  such  as 
unfitted  him  to  appreciate  the  aim  and  method  of  Christ  He  was  an 
austere  and  solitary  man,  and  therefore  defective  on  the  social  side  of  his 
character.  He  lacked  sympathy  and  love,  and  had  not  the  patience 
necessary  to  wait  for  the  slow  and  gradual  development  of  true  and 
faithful  work  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Men  of  this  type  of  character 
are  better  fitted  for  levelling  down  than  for  building  up.  They  fail  to 
understand  that  many  can  be  won  by  love  who  cannot  be  driven  by  force. 
John  lacked  the  tenderness  of  Him  who  never  brake  the  bruised  reed,  and 
never  quenched  the  smoking  flax.  John  would  never  have  reasoned  with 
the  unbelieving  Thomas  as  Jesus  did.  He  would  have  regarded  him  as  a 
heretic,  and  would  have  dealt  with  him  as  heretics  have  always  been 
dealt  with  by  the  Church.  While  Jesus,  by  His  sweet  reasonableness, 
overcame  the  apostle's  doubt,  John  would  have  silenced  him  by  the  wrath 
to  come.  Again,  John  would  never  have  forgiven  Peter  for  denying  him 
as  Jesus  did,  but  would  have  plucked  him  up  as  a  tare  to  be  cast  into  the 
fire  to  be  burned.  But  Jesus,  in  His  own  Divine  way,  not  only  forgave 
Peter,  but  restored  him,  and  made  him  a  powerful  agent  in  building  up 
His  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  John  would  have  commended  the  two 
disciples  who  asked  permission  to  bring  down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume 
the  Samaritans,  whereas  Jesus  rebuked  them,  and  said  unto  them,  they 
did  not  know  the  spirit  they  were  of,  for  the  Son  of  man  was  not  come 
to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them.  Work  done  in  John's  way  is 
short-lived  and  doomed  to  failure,  whereas  work  done  in  Christ's  way  is 
permanent  and  destined  to  succeed,  as  is  proved  by  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  all  ages  and  countries.  Hence  the  seeming  paradox  of  Christ 
is  true,  that  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  John  the 
Baptist,  great  and  eminent  though  he  was. 

The  view  now  set  forth  is  confirmed  by  the  answer  of  Christ  to  the 
doubting  questions  of  John,  namely, "  Go  and  show  John  again  those  things 
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which  ye  do  hear  and  see.  The  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame 
walk,  llie  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised,  and 
the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  unto  them."  The  spirit  and  substance 
of  this  answer  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  ^^60  and  show  John  that  the 
works  you  have  seen  are  full  of  love  and  sympathy  for  the  sinful  and 
sorrowful  sons  of  man.  Many  who  were  so  blinded  that  they  could  not 
see  the  truth,  have  had  their  eyes  opened  so  that  they  now  see  it,  and  are 
rejoicing  in  it.  Men  who  were  deaf  to  the  words  of  wisdom  are  now 
giving  heed  to  them.  Men  who  were  dead  to  the  concerns  of  their  souls 
are  now  alive  to  them.  Men  who  were  neglected  because  they  were  poor 
are  now  receiving  sympathetic  attention."  What  more  Godlike  works 
than  these  can  be  conceived  ?  What  more  could  the  Messiah  do  to  justify 
His  being  called  ^^  the  Desire  of  the  nations  "  ? 

Christ  ends  His  answer  by  saying,  '^  Blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall 
not  ba^offended  in  Me !  "  That  is  to  say,  '^  Blessed  is  he  who  sees  nothing 
to  object  to  in  these  works,  merely  because  they  are  not  in  accordance 
with  his  ideal,  and  still  more  blessed  is  he  who  not  only  sees  nothing 
objectionable  in  them,  but  finds  them  more  beneficent  than  he  expected." 
What  effect  the  answer  of  Christ  had  upon  John,  we  are  not  informed, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  removed  his  doubts  and  brought  him  into  a  sounder 
state  of  mind.  It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  receive  truth  from  whatever 
quarter  it  comes,  and  even  though  it  runs  counter  to  our  preconceived 
notions.  But  John  the  Baptist  lacked  this  open-mindedness,  for  when  he 
heard  of  the  beneficent  works  of  Christ,  instead  of  rejoicing  in  them,  he 
looked  upon  them  with  such  disfavour  as  to  doubt  whether  Jesus  were 
really  the  Messiah  who  was  to  come.  We  need  not  be  surprised  that  the 
Pharisees  should  have  been  so  offended  at  the  teachings  and  doings  of 
Christ,  when  we  see  a  man  like  John  being  in  doubt  as  to  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus  because  of  the  works  He  was  doing.  There  are  many  people  who 
are  as  much  offended  at  every  new  thought  or  new  movement  as  John 
was  offended  at  the  works  of  Jesus,  because  they  were  not  in  accordance 
with  his  idea.  It  is  well  to  guard  against  this  attitude  of  mind,  which  is 
so  great  a  hindrance  to  the  reception  of  truth.  If  we  cannot  see  eye  to 
eye  with  others  in  non-essentials,  let  us  at  least  give  them  credit  for  being 
as  honest  as  we  are,  and  as  anxious  to  know  the  truth  as  we  are.  Let  us 
have  that  charity  which  sees  something  good  everywhere,  believing  all 
things,  and  hoping  all  things  for  the  best.  Let  us  pray  for  the  same 
mind  as  Paid  when  he  wrote  those  noble  words,  "  Some  indeed  preach 
Christ  even  of  envy  and  strife ;  and  some  even  of  good  will. . . .  What  then  ? 
Notwithstanding,  every  way,  whether  in  pretence,  or  in  truth,  Christ  is 
preached ;  and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice." 
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EABPAOM08:   PHILIPPIAN8  11.  6:    A  CRITICISM  AND 

A  DEFENCE. 

By  Professor  John  Massie,  M.A. 

This  perplexing  word,  and  the  difficult  Christological  passage  in  which 
it  is  one  of  the  keys  to  the  position,  have  been  a  battle-ground  for 
interpreters  since  the  earliest  days  of  exegetical  warfare.  Now  and  then, 
indeed,  as  some  one  interpretation  has  gained  the  upper  hand,  there  has 
been  peace  for  a  while,  but  over  and  over  again  has  the  battle  been 
renewed.  In  England  one  particular  view  has  of  late  years  become  so 
prevalent  as  to  be  adopted  without  apparent  hesitation  in  the  Bevised 
Version ;  but  in  1887  it  was  vigorously  assailed  in  the  Expositor,  and  the 
assault  was  repeated  elsewhere  by  the  same  theologian  in  1890,  and  once 
more  in  1892.  Perhaps  the  persistency  of  this  attack,  and  the  absence 
(so  far  as  I  know)  of  any  corresponding  defence,  may  be  allowed  to  justify 
an  attempt  to  ascertain  how  this  battle  of  interpreters  is  faring,  and  how 
far  any  one  of  the  interpretations  is  tending  to  hold  the  field. 

The  student  who  would  fain  make  up  his  mind  on  this  subject  finds 
himself  fSace  to  face  with  four  main  explanations — 

(A)  "  Thought  it  not  rohbery  [i.e.  usurpation]  to  be  equal  with  Grod." 

(B)  "  Deemed  not  equality  with  God  an  object  of  grasping.' 

(C)  "  Counted  it  not  a  prize  to  be  on  an  equality  with  God.' 

(D)  "Deemed  not  His  equality  with  God  a  means  of  enriching 
Himself" 

(A)  is  the  rendering  of  most  of  the  Latin  Fathers  and  of  the 
Authorized  Version.  (B)  dates  from  Arius,  the  heresiarch  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries,  and  is  adopted  by  Weiss  and  Pfleiderer  and  Lipsius, 
among  others,  though  the  Christological  tendencies  are  not  the  same  in 
all.  (C)  is  the  rendering  of  Bishop  Ellicott  and  Bishop  Lightfoot,  and 
(as  the  latter  alleges)  of  the  Greek  Fathers ;  and  was  accepted  by  the 
Revisers  of  1881.  (D)  is  the  choice  of  Meyer,  and,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions, is  the  choice  of  Franke,  in  his  Meyer  rewritten,  as  also  of  Hofinann 
and  of  Cremer. 

(A)  This  may  be  quickly  dismissed :  it  is  no  longer  upheld  by  any 
representative  critic.  The  translation  of  afyway/ibg  in  the  Old  Latin, 
followed  by  the  Vulgate,  was  rapina ;  and,  though  this  word  is  in  itself 
ambiguous,  hovering  between  the  abstract  and  the  concrete,  between 
pltmdering  and  pltmder,  and  was  perhaps  selected  because  of  this  very 
ambiguity,  yet  its  more  usual  abstract  force  ^  had  its  influence  upon 
Tertullian  and  subsequently  upon  Augustine,  and  then,  after  a.d.  400, 
upon  every  Latin  Father.  Finally,  it  determined  every  modem  version 
except  that  of  Luther,  whose  rendering,  Hidt  er  es  nickt  fur  einen  Baub, 

^  The  Syriao  rendering  is  also  ambigoous,  with  a  tendency  to  the  abstract  as  the  more 
usual  force. 
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with  its  "Bavh  instead  of  iZatii^n,  points  to  concreteness :  ^'  He  held  it  not 
as  a  piece  of  plunder."  But,  as  Lightfoot  demonstrated,  robbery  dislocates 
the  argument.  The  writer's  aim  is  to  display  the  self-abnegation  of 
Christ ;  but  to  say  (and  that  in  the  emphatic  part  of  the  passage)  that 
"  He  deemed  it  not  robbery  (but  justice)  to  be  equal  with  God,"  is  to  give 
a  sample  of  Christ's  assumption  and  His  sense  of  the  rightness  of  that 
assumption.  Moreover,  if  aXXa  is  to  have  its  proper  sense,  the  succeeding 
clause  is  a  rum  sequitwr:  ^'  (Thought  it  not  usurpation  to  be  equal  with 
God),  huity  on  the  contrary^  emptied  Himself."  Chrysostom  perceived  how 
the  argument  limped,  and  offered  a  crutch  as  follows:  ''Being  in  the 
form  of  God,  He  did  not  consider  that  He  was  plundering  when  He 
claiined  equality  with  God.  He  did  not  therefore  look  upon  His  Divine 
prerogatives  as  a  booty  of  which  He  feared  to  be  deprived,  and  which 
therefore  it  was  necessary  to  guard  jealously.  He  reigned  not  as  a  tyrant, 
but  as  a  lawful  sovereign.  He  could,  therefore,  divest  Himself  of  the 
outward  splendours  of  His  rank  without  fear."  *  But  this  attempt  at 
explanation  detracts,  from  the  self-abnegation,  and  so  far  weakens  the 
argument  by  diverting  the  aim  of  the  passage  at  an  important  point. 
Can  we  imagine  Paul,  while  seeking  to  impress  upon  the  Philippians 
Christ's  self-denial,  allowing  himself  to  say  emphatically  that  Christ  had 
no  fear  of  real  loss ;  that  He  knew  He  was  perfectly  safe  in  His  inalienable 
right,  and  therefore  could  surrender  without  any  apprehension  of  losing 
for  ever  ?  Besides,  we  have  again  the  inconsequent  aXXa,  "  He  knew  He 
was  safe,  luty  on  the  contrary y  He  emptied  Himself."  Where  is  the  contrast 
between  His  sense  of  security  and  His  self-humiliation  ?  Furthermore^ 
Chrysostom,  in  this  interpretation,  mixes  two  ideas,  pltmdering  and  holding 
fosA  the  plunder.  In  order  to  help  out  the  former  he  has  annexed  the 
latter ;  and  has  then  gratuitously  introduced,  as  a  link,  a  third  idea — the 
needlessness  of  holding  fast  what  is  not  plunder,  but  a  lawful  possession ; 
a  link  which  has  no  place  in  the  chain  of  the  thought. 

There  are  two  other  objections  applicable  alike  to  (A)  and  to 
Chrysostom's  laborious  modification  of  it.  (1)  It  cannot  be  overlooked 
that  the  aorists  ijy^ffaro,  "He  thought,"  and  sfcii/cuaci;,  "He  emptied," 
hint  strongly  at  a  parallelism  of  historical  moments  which  militates 
agaiQst  ry^ffaro  being  altogether  suitable  to  Christ's  etemaly  continuov» 
sense  of  tiie  justice  or  inalienableness  of  His  equality,  and  rather  points- 
to  the  moment  of  the  thinking  as  closely  preceding,  if  not  identical  with,, 
the  moment  of  the  emptying.  (2)  There  is  something  harsh  in  describing 
a  stiste  of  equality  as  an  oc^  of  robbery.  Such  a  solecism  cannot,  in  this 
case,  be  successfully  palliated  either  on  the  ground  that  the  stcUe  here  is 
the  result  of  the  act,  or  on  the  ground  that  the  state  is  the  basis  and 
condition  of  the  oo^.^  For  the  interpretation  (A)  does  not  contemplate,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  Christ  had  at  any  set  time  seized  the  equality,  or  might 

*  L1ghtfoot*8  abridgment  of  GhryBostom'B  explanation  (^Philippiant,  p.  1S4,  1st  edit.)- 

*  See  p.  322. 
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have  thought  of  seizing  it ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Christ  might  have 
used  the  equality  as  a  means  of  seizing  something  beyond.  The  second 
and  third  of  these  ideas  belong  to  other  interpretations. 

All  these  objections  have  presented  such  a  combination  of  force  that 
modem  critics  have  abandoned  the  position. 

(B)  This  interpretation — "  deemed  not  equality  with  God  an  object  of 
grasping  " — appears  to  have  been  initiated  by  Arius,  in  accordance  with 
his  doctrine  that  Christ  was  Btrfc  tic  fXon-cuv,  "  a  lesser  deity,"  being  only 
the  "  firstborn  of  all  creation,"  and  never,  either  before  or  after  His  earthly 
state,  possessed  or  claimed  equality  with  God.  To  this  interpretation 
Pfleiderer,  among  others,  now  adheres.  "  The  heavenly  Christ,"  he  writes,* 
^'  was  so  far  from  wishing  to  usurp  like  a  robber,  that  \a  to  say,  in  selfish 
arrogance,  the  dignity  of  supreme  Lordship  and  equal  sovereignty  with 
God  " — "  the  absolute,  perfect,  sovereign  majesty  which  belongs  to  G^ 
alone  and  to  no  other  " — ^that  He,  on  the  contrary,  never  thought  of  doing 
so,  but  did  the  opposite  to  this :  He  emptied  Himself  (instead  of  coveting 
that  which  was  greater  and  higher)  of  that  which  He  justly  possessed 
(namely,  of  the  /lco/d^t)  9€oS)."  Weiss  adopts  the  same  interpretation, 
considering,  however,  that  the  equality  was  the  eZes^ny  of  Christ,  some- 
thing to  which,  in  His  pre-existent  state.  He  had  not  attained,  namely,  a 
position  towards  the  world  which  was  to  be  realized  in  the  Divine  honour 
and  devotion  paid  to  Him,  and  which  Christ  might  have  used  His  Divine 
form  of  manifestation  (^^  consisting  of  supersensual  light  substance  ")  to 
lay  hold  of  from  the  world.*  But  He  obtained  it  according  to  the  Divine 
will,  not  as  a  apTray/jL6g,  by  way  of  wilful  usurpation,  but  as  a  Divine 
reward  of  voluntary  self-resignation  and  self-humUiation. 

There  are  some  who  would  demur,  in  limine^  to  this  interpretation, 
on  the  ground  that  afytrayfio^  cannot,  in  harmony  with  its  termination, 
mean  an  dbjed  at  all,  but  only  an  oo^ ;  while  others,  conceding  the  sense 
res  rapta,  an  object  seized,  refuse  to  the  word  the  sense  res  rapienda,  an 
object  possible  or  proper  to  be  seized.  The  question  of  the  lexical  use  of 
upirayfibg  will  be  most  conveniently  left  till  we  come  to  the  next  interpre- 
tation. For  myself,  I  am  not  prepared  to  lay  stress  upon  either  of  these 
objections  to  the  view  of  Pfleiderer  and  Weiss,  and  I  think  we  can  do 
without  them.  What  strikes  me  as  £ar  more  unsatisfactory  than  the 
supposed  straining  of  the  termination  of  the  word  itself  is  titie  want  of 
clearness  and  simplicity  in  the  antithesis  of  the  passage.  Christ  is  thought 
of  as  not  grasping  at  the  essence,  btU  resigning  the  form.  Far  more 
direct  is  the  antithesis  that  He  did  not  retain  His  Divine  glory,  but 
emptied  Himself  of  it.  Paul's  design  is  to  teach  unselfishness  and 
renunciation ;  and  his  method  is  least  complex  if  we  read  him  as  pointing 
out,  not  that  Christ  refrained  from  regarding  something  He  had  not  (and, 
according  to  Weiss,  was  not  as  yet  to  have ;  according  to  Pfleiderer,  never 
could  have)  as  an  object  of  grasping;  but  that  He  regarded  even  the 

^  Cf.  Patdinum,  i.  149  (Engl,  trans.).        *  Ct  BtbiiaU  Theology,  ii.  100,  ff.  (Engl,  trana.). 
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Divine  glory  which  He  had  as  something  not  to  be  kept,  but  to  be 
surrendered  for  the  good  of  man.  Counting  others  to  have  higher  claims 
upon  Him  than  He  Himself  had,^  looking  not  at  His  own  things,  but  at 
the  things  of  others,^  He  (in  the  words  of  Paul  elsewhere  ^  when  he  again 
appeals  to  Christ's  act  of  self-sacrifice  as  the  motive  to  Christian  altruism), 
^though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  [others']  sakes  became  poor,  that  [others] 
through  His  poverty  might  become  rich."  And  what  could  possess  Paul 
to  think  of  the  '^  form  of  God,  as  a  coign  of  vantage  for  grasping  at  the 
"  equality  "  ?  And  where  would  this  idea,  supposing  it  was  really  Paul's, 
come  in  the  argument  ?  Where  is  the  suggestion  that  the  Philippians, 
being  in  a  position  of  antecedent  advantage,  were  not  to  use  what  they 
already  had  as  a  stepping-stone  from  which  to  snatch  at  what  they  could 
never  reach,  and  had  no  right  to ;  or  what  was  indeed  their  destiny,  but 
a  destiny  to  be  attained,  not  by  snatching  at  it,  but  by  ^'self-resignation 
and  self-humiliation  "  ?  And  if  the  idea  has  no  argumentative  niche  in 
the  exhortation  to  the  Philippians,  it  is  in  itseK  repugnant  when  associated, 
even  hypothetically,  with  Christ.  We  need  not  be  troubled  because,  in 
what  Paul  has  here  to  say  as  to  the  Philippians,  there  is  no  exact  parallel 
to  Christ's  subsequent  exaltation.  It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  for  the  apostle  not  to  leave  Christ  in  BAa  low  estate,  but  to  rise 
exultingly  from  the  humiliation  to  the  glorification.  For  the  moment  the 
vision  of  the  Philippian  Church  fades  before  the  vision  of  the  exalted 
Christ;  and  Paul  simply  completes  the  story  with  words  that  not  only 
serve  the  purpose  of  narrative,  but  rush  out  from  his  heart  in  an  uncon- 
trollable stream  of  thanksgiving,  praise  and  adoration. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  venture  to  think  that  this  interpretation,  as 
well  as  the  former,  must  be  decisively  rejected. 

(C)  With  this  rendering — "  counted  it  not  a  prize  to  be  on  an  equality 
with  Grod  " — the  argument  proceeds  quite  logically  and  without  a  hitch : 
"  Though  He  was  in  the  form  of  God,  He  did  not  [in  contemplation  of 
His  redeeming  work,  and  at  the  historic  moment  of  entering  upon  it] 
count  it  a  prize  " — that  is,  a  possession,  like  a  piece  of  spoil,  too  precious 
to  be  given  up — "  to  be  on  an  equality  with  God ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
He  emptied  HimseK,"  that  is,  let  the  form,  the  equality,  go.  In  this 
view  of  apirayfioc  the  connotation  of  seizing  is  in  the  background;  the 
prominent  idea  is  that  of  a  cherished  possession  dtUched  tightly  because 
too  valuable  to  lose. 

But  this  interpretation  is  at  variance  with  that  of  Meyer  and  Franke, 
Hofinann  and  Cremer;  and  their  view  has  of  late  been  urgently  and 
repeatedly  pressed  in  England  by  Dr.  Agar  Beet,  not  only  in  the  pages 
of  the  Expositor,  but  subsequently  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Philippians, 

*  Of.  the  ^^fuvot  of  ver.  3  with  the  irr^<raro  of  ver.  6.  Of  course,  the  ahoye  is  only  an 
application  of  ver.  3,  not  an  interpretation  of  it. 

'  Of.  ver.  4 :  Sxoirciy  means  quite  as  often  to  take  an  intered  in  what  one  has  as  to  aim  at 
what  one  Jiae  not, 

»  2  Cor.  viii.  9. 
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and  last  of  all  in  the  Expository  Times}  The  chief  exceptions  taken  are 
these.  (1)  The  termination  -fio^  most  naturally  suggests  an  active  render- 
ing, and  afvn'ayfi6g,  in  the  only  place  where  it  occurs  in  non-Christian 
Greek,  demands  such  a  rendering.  (2)  Why  should  Paul  have  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  choose  the  very  rare  word  apnayiuLog,  which  suggests  a  meaning 
he  did  not  intend,  when  the  common  word  aprray/ua  would  havd  expressed 
the  passive  meaning,  prize^  without  any  ambiguity  ? '  (3)  *AfyiraZw  and  its 
derivatives  always  imply,  not  the  holding  fast  something  already  in  on^e 
hcmdy  but  the  acquiring  something  not  hefore  possessed  ;  and  this  implica- 
tion cannot  be  accepted  in  regard  to  Christ's  equality  with  Grod.  (4)  The 
^'holding  fasf  implies  a  strong  hand,  somewhere,  threatening  to  take 
away;  and  for  such  a  hand,  Dr.  Beet  fairly  contends,  we  look  in  vain. 
(5)  The.  exposition  implies  that  the  Son  did  not  refuse  to  give  up  His 
equality — an  idea  which  Dr.  Beet  deems  inconceivable. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  all  these  objections,  more  particularly 
when  adopted  or  advanced  by  a  theologian  like  Dr.  Beet,  are  worthy  of 
careful  consideration.    I  will  take  them  one  by  one. 

(1)  It  is  true  that  the  termination  -/ioc  has  naturally  and  usually 
an  active  signification.  But  plenty  of  instances  can  be  found,  in  all  kinds 
of  Greek,  where  this  termination,  like  many  other  terminations,  is  used 
without  precision.  Thus  OeajuLbg  is  not  an  enacting^  but  a  thing  enacted^ 
a  la/w;  xpriafiog  is  not  the  giving  of  an  oraeUj  but  the  oraele  given; 
ayiao'fihQ  (which  Meyer  himself,  on  Bom.  vi.  19,  affirms  to  be,  in  the 
New  Testament,  not  tibe  act  of  sanctifying,  but  always  the  state,  sandified- 
nessy  that  is,  the  result  of  the  act)  is  found  in  the  LXX.  (2  Mace.  iL  17) 
in  parallelism  with  hpaTiv/jia,  "  priesthood,"  being  therefore  not  eji  a>et  of 
conseeratingy  but  apparently  something  eonsecratedy  and  in  the  passage  in 
question  is  confidently  rendered  sanctttary  by  Huther  (on  1  Pet.  L  2), 
Cremer,  and  E.  A.  Sophocles  in  his  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  Boman  and 
Byzantine  periods.  The  verse  runs  thus :  "  God,  that  delivered  all  His 
people,  and  gave  them  an  heritage,  and  the  kingdom,  and  the  priesthood, 
and  the  sanctuary."  Again,  in  Amos  ii.  11,  the  same  word  is  placed  side 
by  side  with  prophets,  and  appears  to  mean  a  sanctified  body  of  men:  "1 
took  of  your  sons  for  prophets  {tig  vpo^irrac),  and  of  your  young  men  ug 
ayiaafi6vy^  where  the  Hebrew  is,  "for  Nazirites."  In  Patristic  Greek, 
moreover,  it  stands  for  sacrament :  Basil  of  Ceesarea  uses  it  for  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  sanctified  bread  and  wine;  and  in  the  Etichologion  (the 
Service-book  of  the  Eastern  Church,  including,  in  its  earliest  form,  the 
Liturgies  of  Chrysostom  and  Basil)  the  baptismal  water  is  called  ayiaafiog, 
not  as  consecrating,  but  as  consecrated,  because,  according  to  Chrysostom, 
Christ,  in  His  baptism,  had  "  consecrated  the  nature  of  water."  *  To  take 
two  further  examples.     In  the  New  Testament,  dtpiafibg  represents  not 

'  JSzporitor,  3rd  series,  vol.  y.  pp.  115,  ff. ;  Epigties  to  the  PhUippians,  CoUmioM,  and 
PhUemoUj  pp.  64,  ff. ;  Expository  Times,  vol,  iii.  pp.  307,  f. 

*  Homily  on  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  quoted  in  Suicer*B  ThesauruSt  under  ayuarfi6s. 
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only  the  (ust  of  reaping ^  as  in  Matt.  xiii.  30 — ^^at  the  season  of  the  reaping 
I  will  say  to  the  reapers  " — ^but  likewise  the  thing  reaped^  the  com  to  Je 
reaped,  the  harvest,  as  in  Matt.  ix.  38,  "  The  harvest  is  plenteous ; "  and  in 
Rev.  xiv.  15,  "  The  harvest  is  over-ripe."    Finally,  the  opponents  of  the 
interpretation  with  which  I  am  now  dealing  quote  Tro/oia/Li&c  in  1  Tim.  vi. 
5  as  an  exact  parallel  to  apirayfioQ  here.     Franke  says,  '^formell  und 
inhaltlich  ihre  genaneste  Parallele "  (**  in  form  and  in  content  its  most 
exact  parallel").    And  the  Bevisers  have  changed   the  old  rendering, 
^'supposing  that  gain  is  godliness,"  into  ^'supposing  that  godliness  i^ 
a  way  of  gain " — "  way  of  gain  "  being  not  exactly  concrete,  but  only 
half-way  to  the  concrete.    Dr.  Beet  says,  "  The  men  in  question  thought 
that  piety  and  making  gain  went  together."    But  how  was  it  that  the 
Bevisers  did  not  translate  the  Topiirfio^  fdiyag  of  the  next  verse,  *^  a  great 
way  of  gain  " — instead  of  "  great  gain  " — ^*  Godliness  with  contentnent 
is  great  gain  "  ?    Simply  because  it  was  most  natural  to  take  this  second 
iropitTfMoc  as  concrete;  it  has  the  epithet  great,  and  it  is  followed  by 
concrete  parallels :  "  For  we  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  for  neither 
can  we  carry  anything  out ;  but  having  food  and  covering  we  shall  be 
therewith  content"    And  hence  it  may,  after  all,  be  better  to  say,  "  The 
men  in  question  thought  that  piety  and  gain  went  together : "  this  is 
a  coupling  quite  as  intelligible  as  that  suggested  by  Dr.  Beet.     We  find 
also  that  vopifffiog  is  used  in  a  concrete,  passive  sense  in  Wisd.  xiv.  2, 
"  Desire  of  gains  (vopKTfiwv)  devised  [the  ship] ; "  where  "  desire  of  acts 
of  gaining,"  or  "  desire  of  toays  of  gaining,"  seems  much  less  natural,  as 
representing  5/»€&c  iropiafjLwv,  than  simply  and  directly,  the  ^^  desire  of 
gains,"  "  desire  of  the  things  to  be  gained  "  by  means  of  the  ship.     Other- 
wise the  result  is  the  somewhat  vapid  idea,  '^  desire  of  the  ship  devised 
the  ship."     So  much  for  the  '*  exact  parallel "  in  nopuriuLoc  to  the  apwajfiog 
of  our  passage.    The  parallel  lines  may  run  exactly  the  other,  that  is,  the 
passive,  way. 

These  instances,  selected  from  the  ^^heap,"  will,  I  think,  suffice  to 
prevent  undue  influence  on  the  part  of  the  argument  derived  from 
the  usual  force  of  the  termination.  As  to  the  word  apTrayfiog  itself, 
Meyer  roundly  asserts  that  the  rejection  of  the  passive  sense  is  ^'  simply 
linguistically  demanded."  Why?  Because  it  is  ^^ quite  incapable  of 
proof,"  '^evidence  of  empirical  usage  is  wanting."  But,  while  the 
**  argument  from  silence  "  is  always  doubtful,  in  this  case  it  is  dangerous  ; 
for,  as  Meyer  himself  admits,  apnayiibg  ia  found  only  once  in  classical 
Greek  (where  Plutarch  uses  it  for  the  Cretan  kidnapping  of  children) ; 
and  a  single  instance  is  practically  nothing  to  argue  from.  Moreover, 
Meyer  has,  on  this  particular  point,  been  deserted  by  his  followers. 
Pfleiderer,  for  example,  once  upon  a  time,  as  he  says,  "  adopted  Meyer's 
explanation,  principdly  on  the  supposed  ground  that  apwayfiog  could 
only  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  actio  rapiendi,  not  to  res  rapienda.  But 
the  possibility  of  taking  apwayfioQ  as  equivalent  to  apTrayjua  is  established 
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beyond  doubt  by  many  analogies ;  and  thus  the  necessity  of  this  explana- 
tion disappears."  ^  Franke,  though  still  accepting  Meyer's  interpretation, 
concedes  that^  as  many  other  words  in  -/loc  have  both  an  abstract  and  a 
concrete  sense,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  such  a  double  sense  to  afyn-ayfio^, 
especially  as  (a)  apnayri  *  is  similarly  used ;  (h)  practically  all  the  Greek 
interpreters  take  apnay^bg  here  as  equivalent  to  a/oiray/ua,  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  appealing,  it  would  seem,  to  common  usage ;  (c)  no  variant 
reading,  a/oTray/ua,  is  to  be  found,  in  spite  of  the  persistent  tendency 
towards  the  passive  interpretation ;  (d)  in  two  passives  out  of  the  throe 
quoted  by  Lightfoot  from  the  later  Greek,^  where  alone  the  word 
apvay/nog  appears,  the  writers  use  the  word  as  identical  with  a/oiroy/ua, 
and  in  these  two  apirayfxov  TroutitrQai  occurs,  iroi€i(r0a£  being  synonymous 
with  the  Tiyccadae  of  our  text.  Dr.  Beet  admits  the  passive  usage  as 
^'apparently"  obtaining  in  the  third  passage  also,  though  Franke  has 
tried  (unsuccessfully,  as  I  cannot  help  thinking)  to  blunt  the  edge  in  this 
case,  and  Meyer  in  all  the  cases.  Probably  enough  has  now  been  said  to 
prevent  us  from  looking  with  too  much  suspicion  on  Lightfoot's  acceptance 
of  the  passive  sense. 

But  (2)  if  Paul  really  intended  the  passive  sense,  why  did  he 
choose  the  rare  and  ambiguous  word  apnayfibg  instead  of  the  conmion 
and  unmistakable  word  apirayfia  ?  This  objection  looks  plausible,  but  \& 
not  so  plausible  when  examined. 

Dr.  Beet,  in  his  earliest  discussion  of  this  subject,  the  article  in  the 
Expository  speaks  of  apwayfia  as  "  less  uncommon."  In  his  Gommentafy, 
later  on,  he  calls  it  "  common."  In  the  Expositor  and  in  the  Commentary 
apirayiAog  is  described  as  "  rare  ; "  in  the  Expository  Times  (latest  of  all), 
as  "  very  rare."  Thus  the  contrast  between  the  rarity  of  aptrayfiog  and 
the  prevalence  of  aptrayfia  has  become  more  rather  than  less  striking  as 
time  has  elapsed.  But  the  fact  is  that,  if  apirayphg  is  rare,  scarcely  less 
rare  is  apwdy^y  so  far  as  Greek  literature  generally  is  concerned.  In 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon  both  words  are  dismissed  with  two  lines  each, 
and  in  the  Lexicon  of  £.  A.  Sophocles  apirayfrn  has  barely  two  lines,  while 
apirayphg  has  fourteen,  though  some  of  these  are,  of  course,  due  to  the 
notableness  of  the  word.  Meyer  and  Dr.  Beet  record  the  fact  that  the 
only  classical  author  using  apnayfiog,  and  he  only  once,  is  Plutarch. 
Curiously  enough,  Plutarch  is  also  the  only  classical  author  quoted  by 
Liddell  and  Scott  as  using  apwayfioy  and  again  only  once,  as  Wyttenbach's 
Lexicon  Plutarcheum  likewise  attests.  The  Theswu/rus  of  Stephanus  gives 
two  instances  of  apnayfia  in  earlier  Greek,  the  one  classical,  from  ^schines, 
the  other  not  exactly  classical,  from  Lycophron,  the  Alexandrian  poet  at 
the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  the  third  century  B.C.    It  is  also 

*  PatdinUmf  i.  148,  note  1. 

*  ThiB  word  E.  A.  Sophocles  makes  identical  with  apwayfidst  and  it  is  an  equivalent  of 
ipwayfia  in  the  LXX.  and  in  classioal  Greek. 

*  See  his  notes  on  the  passage,  PhUippiang,  p.  109,  Ist  edit 
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used  once  in  Josephns.     To  compare  more  generally  the  usage  of  the  two 
words, — while,  outside  the  LXX.  and  the  references  in  Christian  Greek 
to  the  present  passage,  apirayfibg  occurs  three,  or  at  most,  four  times, 
afmayfia  (as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  from  indexes,  lexicons,  commentaries, 
and  Wetstein's  list  of  parallels  in  his  note  on  the  verse)  occurs  only 
some  dozen  times,  four  of  these  being  in  Heliodorus,  an  erotic  writer, 
and  afterwards  a  bishop,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth   century  a.d.      I 
shall  be  reminded,  of  course,  that  in  the  LXX.,  probably  Paul's  chief 
Greek  book,  apirayixa  occurs  seventeen  times,  and  afynrayixbg  never.     It 
is  noticeable,  however,  just  in  passing,  that  ten  of  these  instances  lie 
in  Ezekiel,  a  book  which  Paul  never  quotes,  and  two  more  in  books 
which  he  quotes  only  once,  and  then  not  from  the  LXX.     It  is  notice- 
able, also,  that  if  apwayjiog  does  not  appear  in  the  LXX.,  apvayfia  is 
equally  absent  from  the  New  Testament.    But  the  question,  after  aU,  is 
not  so  much  a  question  of  apwayphQ  and  apirayfia  by  themselves,  and 
employed  quite  literally,  but  of  these  words  with  ifycicrflai   (or  some 
synonjrmous  verb),  and  employed  idiomatically,  and  so,  in  a  degree, 
metaphoriccdly,  with  some  such  sense  as  E.  A.  Sophocles  assigns  to  the 
phrase,  apwayfibv  ny^iaOai  ti,  "  to  avail  one's  self  of  a  thing,"  or  (as  Light- 
foot  prefers  to  put  it)  "  to  welcome  eagerly,"  **  to  prize  highly."     Of  this 
idiomatic  usage  there  are,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  three  examples  with 
apiray/iog  and  seven  with  apirayfxa,  three  of  these  latter  occurring  in 
Heliodorus ;  and  in  the  LXX.  there  is  not  a  single  example  with  apirayfia^ 
this  word  being  always  there  used  quite  literally.    Paul,  therefore,  had 
no  LXX.  precedent  for  apwayfia  coupled  idiomatically  with  Tiyu^dai  or 
any  equivalent  verb.     Whether  he  had  or  had  not  met  with  apwaypiov 
viyiltrOoiy  we  simply  do  not  know.     But  it  will  be  seen,  I  think,  from  the 
number  of  extant  examples  of  the  words  and,  still  more  decisively,  of  the 
phrases,  that  the  respective  numbers  hardly  justify  the  contrast  between 
"very  rare "  and  "common; "  and,  under  cJl  these  circumstances,  two  or 
three  instances  of  apirayfiog  used  with  iiyii<rdai  or  iroiEcadai,  in  "appa- 
rently "  (as  Dr.  Beet  admits)  the  same  sense  as  apirayfia^  may  prepare  us 
for  inclioing  towards  the  opinion  that  it  was  currently  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  apirayphg  or  apirayfia  was  employed.     At  any  rate, 
the  Greek  Fathers  seem  to  have  been  alive  to  no  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  taking  apirayfibg  for  apirayfia.     One  of  them,  Isidore   of  Pelusium, 
actually  substitutes  apirayfia  in  his  comment,  as  it  were  accidentally, 
without  making  any  remark.     Besides,  as  was  said  before,  there  is  no 
suggestion  anywhere   of  a  various  reading  apirayfia  for   apirayfibg,  as 
though,  to  a  Greek  ear,  apirayfibg  had  been  xmsuitable  to  the  interpreta- 
tion the  Greek  Fathers  preferred.    This  argumentum  e  silentio  is  at  least 
suggestive  of  contentment.^ 

^  Sinoe  completing  the  above  inveBtigations,  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  commmiication 
from  Dr.  Karl  Kmmbacher,  of  Munich,  the  eminent  authority  on  Byzantine  Greek,  which 
tends  to  oonflrm  my  impressions.    Premising  that  he  has  not  made  a  special  study  of  the 
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But  (3)  Lightfoot's  exposition  is  confronted  with  the  objection  that 
the  verb  apiraZu)  and  its  derivatives  always  imply  the  grasping  of  some- 
thing not  in  the  hands  before,  and  that  the  notion  cannot  be  applied  to 
Christ  and  His  equality  with  God.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  verbs  do  not 
keep  a  tight  hold  upon  their  derivatives ;  the  derivatives  often  outrun 
them.  If  it  were  not  so,  how  would  SrfSa  ever  have  come  to  mean  "  glory '' 
and  "brightness;"  or  avadcjuo,  a  "curse;"  or  ttvcCjuo,  a  "spirit;"  or 
<rxtiiM,  "  outward  appearance ; "  or  ^ai/raajua,  an  "  unreality  "  ?  Even  so, 
it  is  quite  conceivable  and  according  to  precedent  that  apvayfm  and 
afyirayjAog  should  have,  in  some  cases,  outrun  the  notion  of  cusquiremeni 
and  reached  that  of  cherished  possession,  whether  the  thing  had  been 
previously  in  the  hands  or  not.  Chrysostom  might  be  accused  of 
pointing  out  the  way  to  such  an  extension  of  meaning  when,  in  his 
erroneous  comment  on  our  passage,  he  writes,  "Whatsoever  a  man  has 
seized,  he  holds  it  fast  always  (Biawavrog  airro  icarl^^cc)."  ^  And,  in  truth, 
the  Greek  Fathers  seem  to  have  had  no  scruple  in  ignoring  this  conno- 
tation of  acquirement.  Origen '  explains  our  phrase  by  instancing  the 
"condescension  even  unto  death  for  the  godless,  and  the  emptying  of 
Himself;"  an  explanation  implying  that  Origen  connected  apjrayfibc 
simply  with  what  Christ  already  possessed,  without  thinking  of  previous 
acquirement.  The  same  appears  to  be  true  of  his  antithesis  (preserved 
for  us  only  in  the  Latin  translation)  between  rapina  and  seipgum 
humiliavit  in  the  comment,  "  Verily  Jesus  thought  it  not  a  rapina  that 
He  was  equal  with  God,  and  not  once  but  often  He  humiliated  Himself 
for  all  men."  ^  Still  more  clearly  is  acquirement  ignored  when  (also  in 
the  Latin  translation)  we  find  him  saying,  "Nor  does  He  deem  it  a 
rapina  that  He  is  equal  with  God,  that  is.  He  does  not  count  it  something 
of  greai  value  for  Himself  (sibi  magni  aliquid  deputat)  that  He  Himself, 
indeed,  is  equal  with  God  and  one  with  the  Father ; "  *  and  again,  "  Christ, 
not  pleasing  Himself,  nor  thinking  it  a  ra^pina  that  He  was  equal  with 
God,  emptied  Bimsdfy  ^  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  possible  to  impose  upon 
apirajfiog  and  rapina  in  these  citations  the  sense  of  capture  (making:  use 
of  the  links  which  Chrysostom's  explanation  supplies),  or  the  sense  which 
Dr.  Beet  so  strenuously  advocates,  and  which  we  have  yet  formally  to 
consider,  a  means  of  grasping  at  material  good  ;  but  I  do  affirm  that  it  is 
simpler  and  less  tortuous  to  interpret  the  words  of  a  cherished  possesnon 
which  Christ  surrendered.    And  so  also  with  the  references  in  other 

words  iA  question,  he  yentnres  to  doabt,  a  priori,  that  ifneoytxa  itoi€t(r$ai  is  much  more  commoii 
than  kfuraey/thy  xoutaSau  He  oonsiden  that  the  pasRages  in  Sophocles'  Lexicon  show  at  once 
that  itftwceyfihs  cannot  in  the  least  be  described  as  a  **  rare  and  ambiguous  word ; "  and  he  calls 
my  attention  specially  to  the  great  extension  in  the  identification  (^Bedeuiungtvermiaohmmg)  of 
the  forms  in  -fios  and  -fia  in  medisBval  and  modem  Greek,  as  shown  by  the  list  on  pp.  178,  ISO 
of  the  Eifdeitung  in  die  Neugriechitohe  Grammatik,  by  Professor  Hataddakis,  of  the  UniFersity 
of  Athens — a  list  which  is  not  by  any  means  exhaustive. 

>  In  Epiit  ad  PhiUpp.^  Houl  yiii.  (vulgo  vii.).  *  In  Joann^  ▼!  f  37. 

»  In  MaUh.  oomm.  eer.  (iii.  p.  916c).  *  In  Bom.,  v.  §  2.  *  /»  Boau,  x.  §  7. 
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Fathers  quoted  by  Lightfoot.  Eusebius,  for  instance,  cites  the  Lyons 
letter,  when  it  applies  our  passage  to  the  persecuted  as  imitators  of  Christ, 
because  they  insisted  on  disclaiming  the  glory  of  witness-ship,  though  it 
was  already  theirs.  The  idea  of  the  acquirement  of  the  glory  is  out  of 
view,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  as  virapxwv  is  used  of  Christ  "  being 
in  the  form  of  God,'*  so  likewise  iv  roiavry  8o$y  wrdpxovrtg  is  the  phrase 
employed  of  the  persecuted  "  being  in  such  glory  *'  (that  is,  as  witnesses).^ 
No  doubt  these  men  had  attained  to  the  honour;  but  the  strong  verb 
inrdpxto  lays  emphasis  on  the  condition  and  ignores  the  attainment^ 
obviously  to  bring  their  case  into  parallelism  with  that  of  Christ  in  the 
verse  of  Philippians.  Eusebius  suggests  that  his  o^vn  view  is  similar, 
when  he  represents  the  result  of  Christ's  determination  by  the  words, 
iyivijOn  rrivYiQy "  He  became  poor."  *  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  falls  into 
line  with  Origen  and  Eusebius  when  he  says  (in  the  Latin  translation), 
'^Non  magnam  reputavit  illam  quae  ad  Deum  est  ffiqualitatem  et  elatus 
in  sua  permamit  dignitate,  sed  magis  pro  aliorum  utilitate  prseelegit 
humiliora,"  etc.,  "  He  did  not  esteem  as  of-grea/t-value  that  equality  with 
God,  and  [so]  abide  exalted  in  His  dignity,  but  rather,  for  the  good  of 
others,  preferred  a  humbler  estate."'  Theodoret,  also,  when  he  writes, 
**  Having  His  equality  with  the  Father,  He  did'  not  esteem  this  a  great 
thing  (fiiya)"  must  surely  be  thinking  of  apvayfiov  simply  as  something 
of  great  value  which  Christ  gave  up.  Similarly  and  more  decisively, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  takes  the  same  side,  "  For  the  Saviour  and  Lord  of 
all,  although  He  had  a  partner's  right  (jucrov)  to  be  seen  in  form  and 
equality  in  every  respect  with  the  Father,  and  to  sit  proudly  in  the  seat 
of  the  Godhead,  deemed  it  not  a  apirayfi6c.*'  *  Where  would  be  the  force 
of  *'  although  "  and  "  a  right "  if  apvayfioQ  meant  not  simply  a  cherished 
possession,  but  emphatically  an  acquired  possession  ? 

I  have  purposely  selected  these  instances  from  Lightfoot's  "long 
list"  for  translation  and  conunent,  because  Dr.  Beet  has  said  that  "not 
one  "  in  the  "  long  list "  "  confirms  the  exposition  "  which  Lightfoot  quotes 
them  to  support.  This  is  a  startling  accusation  to  make  against  an 
exegete  of  Lightfoot's  acknowledged  scholarship  and  intellectual  per- 
■spicacity ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  it  has  not  borne  the  brunt  of 
examination.  And  if  Lightfoot's  contention  be  established,  then  what 
the  Greek  Fathers  could  quietly  accept,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that 
-Paul  should  have  quietly  written,  ignoring  for  the  moment  the  notion  of 
acquirement  in  apwayfiog^  partly,  it  may  be,  in  confomiity  with  a  common 
usage;  partly,  as  seems  probable,  because  the  word  offered  a  vivid 
representation  of  a  treasure  too  precious  to  be  let  go. 

This  explanation  will  apply  equally  to  objection  (4) — that  the  idea 
-of  holding  fast  implies  a  strong  hand  somewhere,  threatening  to  take 
away.  For  neither  does  this  linguistic  difficulty  seem  to  have  presented 
itself  to  the  Greek  Fathers ;  and  Chrysostom  most  plainly  ignores  the 

»  Hi$L  EecL,  v.  2.       «  Ed,  FropK  i".  4.       »  Op.,  vi.  p.  488.         *  Ibid,,  vi,  p.  195. 
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notion  of  any  such  threatening  hand  in  this  case.  He  is  content  to  pnt 
it  thus :  '^  T^atever  a  man  has  seized,  this  he  dare  not  let  go,  fearing 
lest  it  be  hst^  lest  it  fall  atoay  (jiv  airAnra<»  /ui?  itaritryy  And  even 
when  he  says,  later  on,  in  accordance  with  his  mistaken  interpretation^ 
**  Christ  did  not  fear  that  any  one  would  deprive  Him  of  His  nature  or  of 
His  rank,"  he  is  stating  the  matter  quite  negatively  and  indefinitely^ 
just  as  Lightfoot  might  paraphrase  his  own  rendering,  ^^  Christ  did  not 
count  His  equality  with  Grod  a  prize  to  be  held  fast,  too  good  to  lose  or 
to  be  deprived  of.*'  In  fact,  exactly  as  the  idea  of  historical  acquirement 
can  be  ignored  in  apwayfiSg,  so  also  can  the  idea  of  a  definitely  conceived 
*^  strong  hand  threatening  to  take  away."  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
the  use  of  the  word  in  Euseb.,  Comm.  in  Luc.  vi,  quoted  by  Lightfoot,. 
*^  And  Peter  counted  his  death  on  the  cross  a  prize  on  account  of  the 
hopes  of  salvation ; "  as  also  in  the  passage  from  the  Catena  Possini  on 
Mark  x.  42  (Christ's  warning  to  His  disciples  against  envy  and  ambition),. 
"  [He  corrects  them]  by  showing  that  honour  is  not  a  prize,  for  such  a 
[thought]  is  of  the  Grentiles."  In  neither  of  these  cases  is  the  strong^ 
hand  visible,  threatening  to  take  away. 

Objection  (5) — that  Christ  never  surrendered  BKs  equality  with  Qod^ 
and  could  never  have  conceived  such  a  surrender  possible — ^will  be  most 
conveniently  considered  in  conjunction  with  (D),  the  fourth  interpretation^ 
which  Dr.  Beet  accepts. 

(D)  This  interpretation,  adopted  by  Meyer,  and  supported,  with 
slight  modifications,  by  Franke,  Hofmann  and  Cremer,  and  formerly, 
but  no  longer,  by  Pfleiderer,  strives  to  retain  the  active  sense  of  apwayiui6c. 
Meyer  himself  exhibits  the  verbal  notion  naked  and  unadorned,  ^  Not  as 
robbing  did  He  consider  the  being  equal  with  God ; "  and  explains  it  thus  r 
''  He  did  not  place  it  under  the  point  of  view  of  making  booty,  as  if  it 
was,  with  respect  to  its  exertion  of  activity,  to  consist  in  His  seizing  what 
did  not  belong  to  Him."  This  booty,  unmentioned  by  Paul,  is,  according 
to  the  same  commentator,  ^^  power  and  dominion,  riches,  pleasure,  worldly 
glory."  Cremer,  agreeing  in  the  main  with  Meyer,  renders  the  passage, 
"  considered  His  equality  with  God  not  identical  with  the  behaviour  of 
a  a/oira^" — leaving,  like  Hofinann,  the  object  of  grasping  undefined* 
Franke  modifies  the  active  verbal  notion,  the  doing  (which  he  feels  to 
be  awkward  as  identified  with  the  being),  into  a  means  of  doing,  that  is,  a 
means  of  grasping  (which  is  a  mixture  of  the  abstract  and  the  concrete,, 
and  is  not  active,  but  only  quasi-active  ^) ;  and  he  makes  the  booty  the 
recognition  of  Christ  as  Divine,  the  homage  and  Lordship  which  after- 
wards became  His  by  the  gift  of  the  Father,  at  the  close  of  the  period  of 
self-humiliation.  Dr.  Beet  seeks  to  get  over  the  same  difficulty  of  state 
being  identified  with  activity,  by  making  the  state  the  '<  basis  and  con^ 
dition  of  the  activity,"  so  that  *^  the  two  are  coincident  and  in  our  thought 
identical."     And  then  he  adds,  ^^Had  Christ  looked  upon  the  Divine 

1  A  phrase  of  Dr.  6 wynn's,  in  his  article  on  the  subject,  in  the  Speaker'i  BtbU :  FhOippiafu. 
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powers  He  possessed  in  yirtne  of  His  equality  with  God  as  a  means  of 
taking  for  Himself  the  good  things  of  earthy  to  His  thonght  equality  with 
Grod  and  high-handed  seizure  would  have  been  coincident,  and  might 
haTe  been  spoken  of  as  identical."  He  quotes,  in  justification  of  His 
quasi-^u^tiTe  loop-hole,  the  ^  good  example  and  dose  parallel,"  godliness  is 
gaining^  of  1  Tim.  tL  5,  with  which  passage  I  have  already  dealt.^  To 
what  was  said  above  I  have  only  this  now  to  add :  in  1  Tim.  vi.  5  the 
(Afeet  of  the  gaining  is  unmistakable  (if,  indeed,  the  iro/oid/ioc  be  really 
gaming^  and  not  goMi) ;  but  in  Phil.  ii.  6  (if  Dr.  Beet's  explanation  be 
correct)  the  object  of  the  grasping  has  to  be  evoked  from  the  reader's 
consciousness.  And  hence  the  differences  of  opinion  or  phraseology 
among  those  who  hold  this  interpretation,  Meyer  himself  offering  ^^  power, 
richeSy  pleasure,  worldly  glory ; "  Dr.  Beet  being  content  to  say,  ^'  material 
good ; "  Fianke  rising  to  the  higher  level  of  the  recognition  as  Divine,  the 
homage  and  Lordship  which  come  into  view  in  ver.  9,  and  which  might 
conceivably  have  been  a  most  unselfish  desire  on  the  part  of  Christ  for 
the  purpose  of  man's  speedier  redemption, — ^in  feu^t,  in  New  Testament 
eschatology,  such  is  to  be  Christ's  riU  at  the  last,  when  by  His  final 
manifestation  even  His  enemies  are  to  be  put  under  His  feet.  On  these 
differences  I  do  not  wish  to  lay  much  stress ;  nevertheless,  they  suggest 
that  this  solution  of  apTvayfiog  has  its  difficulties  too,  even  for  its 
advocates. 

But  a  more  serious  objection  to  this  interpretation  lies  in  the  fiBU^t 
that  it  does  not  furnish  a  very  clear  antithesis  to  the  iavrov  itdvwny 
**  emptied  Himself."  With  due  deference  to  Dr.  Beet,  grasping  is  not 
the  *^  exact  opposite  "  of  emptifing :  it  is  rather  what  we  may  call  the 
remoter  opposite.  The  exact  and  immediate  opposite  of  emptying  is 
keeping  fvil.  When  a  pocket  is  already  full,  we  may  either  empty  it  or 
hold  it  tight  and  so  keep  it  full ;  to  fill  it,  by  grasping  sometldng,  is  a 
process  that  comes  after  the  emptying.  And  this  keeping  faU  and  empty- 
ing is  lightfoot's  antithesis,  suggested  by  aWa  (but,  an  the  eowtrary) : 
^  He  counted  not  His  equality  with  God  a  thing  to  keep,  but  emptied 
Himself."  Dr.  Beet's  interpretation  requires  the  complex  idea  that 
Christ  kept  His  equality  with  God,  in  Uie  sense  of  His  Godhead,  and 
might  have  kept  the  fiop^ii,  or  outward  ^  presentation  "  of  it,  using  at  the 
same  time  the  retained  equality  to  grasp  for  Himself  material  good ;  but 
that,  instead  of  so  keeping  the  fiop^hy  He  emptied  Himself  of  it,  and 
refrained  from  thus  using  the  retained  equality.  Accordingly,  while  the 
^  equality  "  is  the  means  of  grasping  mentioned  in  the  text,  the  "  form,'* 
the  outward  ^' presentation "  of  the  equality,  is  the  practical  mean& 
Hence  we  arrive  at  the  following  reading  of  the  passage :  '^  Being  in  the 
form  of  God  [the  outward  presentation  of  the  equality].  He  did  not  regard 
the  equality  [itself]  as  a  means  of  grasping  [materisd  good],  but  emptied 
>lf  [of  the  outward  presentation  of  the  equality,  retaining  the 

*  See  p.  317. 
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equality  itself:  He  thus  retained  the  essential  means,  but  emptied  Himself 
of  what  would  have  been  the  outward  means  in  the  world  of  men].''  Is 
not  all  this,  at  the  best>  a  little  elaborate  for  Paul,  when  he  is  simply 
endeavouring  to  stir  up  the  spirit  of  unselfishness  in  the  Philippians  by 
the  example  of  Christ's  condescension  ?  And  then,  as  to  the  antithesis, 
we  have  (1)  in  grasping^  not  the  simplest  and  most  natural  opposite  of 
emptying;  and  (2)  a  verbal  phrase  ('^regarded  not  His  equidity  as  a 
means  of  grasping  "),  affirmed  to  be  the  '^  exact  opposite  "  of  the  etnpttfing 
phrase,  and  yet  containing  as  its  object  the  equaUty  with  which  the 
emptying  has  nothing  to  do. 

Further,  it  may  not  be  fEmciful  to  point  out,  as  a  minor  objection  to 
Dr.  Beet's  distinction  between /orm  and  equality^  that  the  phrase,  *^  equality 
with  God,"  occupies  the  weakest  position  in  the  clause,  the  strongest 
being  occupied  by  dpirayfi6v.  We  may  fairly  infer,  therefore,  that  the 
equaiity  is  not  a  new  point,  but  only  another  way  of  representing  the 
thought,  **  in  the  form  of  God."  The  adverbial  nature  of  laa  is  in 
harmony  with  this  view.  "Ifra  Be^i  is  not  *^  equal  with  God,"  but  *'  in  an 
equal  manner  with  Grod : "  it  is  rather  the  side  of  farm  than  the  side  of 
essence  that  is  specially  prominent  in  this  expression,  as  in  the  other ;  W 
being  preferred  to  looc  in  order  (as  Lightfoot  suggests)  to  represent  the 
equality  as  of  attributes  rather  than  of  persons. 

But  Beet's  strenuous  objection  to  Lightfoot's  exposition  on  the  ground 
of  its  implication  that  "  Christ  did  lay  aside  His  equality  with  God," 
deserves  some  further  consideration.  He  says,  "  This  I  cannot  admit. . .  • 
Even  after  He  had  emptied  Himself,  and  had  laid  aside  for  a  time  and  for 
our  salvation  the  form  of  God  in  which  He  had  previously  revealed  His 
glory,  and  while  working  as  a  carpenter  at  Nazareth^  the  Son  was  as  truly 
*  equal  to  God '  as  He  will  be  when  pronouncing  judgment  at  the  great 
assize.  For  the  work  in  which  He  was  then  engaged  loas  truly  Divined  ^ 
On  this  passage  I  would  venture  to  remark  that  Dr.  Beet  has,  in  more 
than  one  respect,  confused  the  issue.  First  of  all,  he  has,  so  to  say, 
changed  the  venue  of  the  equality.  The  precise  question  is  whether 
Christ,  in  His  humiliation,  had  the  same  equality  with  God  as  He  had 
lefore  that  humiliation,  not  after  it  Secondly,  what  is  the  *^  work  "  to 
which  Dr.  Beet  refers  in  the  last  sei^tence  ?  Is  it  His  work  as  a  carpenter 
which  was  truly  Divine,  and  which  therefore  proved  His  equality  ?  This 
is  what  the  sentence,  in  its  context,  seems  to  mean,  but  surely  cannot 
mean.  Thirdly,  Dr.  Beet  confuses  vx)rk  and  person.  A  work  may  be 
truly  Divine,  but  the  worker  need  not  be.  Fourthly,  he  confdses  Divinity 
and  Deity.  A  person  may  be  Divine,  but  is  not  therefore  equal  with  God. 
Dr.  Beet's  argument  might  be  used  to  deify  a  good  man  doing  God's 
work  in  the  world — to  deify  Christ,  though  He  had  been  nothing  more 
than  a  missionary  to  the  heathen  or  a  worker  in  the  '^  East  End  "  of 
Jerusalem.     We  must  carefully   distinguish  between  Oiioc  and   Osoc, 

*  Szpo$Uorif  Time$,  toI.  iii.  p.  307,  f.    The  italics  are  mine. 
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between  quality  and  essence.  We  ourselves  may  become  ^'  partakers  in 
the  Divine  Nature  ^  (Bcfac  ^vat^q)^  but  are  not  thereby  equal  with  Ood  : 
Ou^TtiQ  may  be  ours  but  not  0i6rngy  divinitas  but  not  deltas,  Qatdichheit 
but  not  Oottheit 

Bnt,  further.  Dr.  Beet*s  objection  to  Christ's  surrender  of  equality 
seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  true  meaning  of  fiopf^fi-  He  himself, 
indeed,  defines  it  to  be  a  ''  mode  of  self-presentation."  "  Christ's  mode  of 
self-presentation  was  the  Father's  mode  of  self-presentation,"  and  this  is 
**  practically  "  the  So^a,  **  the  outshining  of  the  splendour  of  His  invisible 
essence."  *  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  '^  Father  and  the  bright  ones  of 
heaven  seeing  in  the  Son  an  expression  corresponding  to  the  essence  of 
God."  *  And  he  regards  this  expression  as  separable  from  the  essence,  so 
that  the  "  form  of  God  "  might  be  laid  aside  while  the  Godhead  remained. 
But  Liightfoot,  in  his  article  on  juo/o^i|  and  (rxn/ua  (both  of  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  are  present  in  our  passage)  has  shown  good  reason  for  main- 
taining that  /Lcop^Ti  when  contrasted  with  crxnjua  is  the  specifie  character 
as  op])osed  to  the  mere  sensible  appearance,  the  intrinsic  and  essential  as 
opposed  to  the  outward  and  accidental,  nay,  sometimes  the  invisible  as 
opposed  to  the  visible ;  for  he  quotes,  among  other  illustrations,  one  from 
Justin  Martyr,  where  ^^he  appears  to  contrast  the  visible  trxfuiara  of 
demons  with  the  insensible,  immaterial  /lop^r  of  God."  If  this  view  be 
correct — and  even  Fritzsche,  who  questioned  it,  appears  to  fall  in  with  it 
for  the  /uo/o^Y}  SoiXov,  which  he  explains  as  the  ^^  complete  form  or  nature  of 
a  servant,"  as  opposed  to  <rx?M^  SovXov,  the  "  external  form  " — then  God 
and  His  fto/o^?}  are  in  thought  and  act  iuseparable ;  the  fiop^n  is  not  a 
ayjifia  which  can  be  put  on  and  off,  leaving  the  essence  unaffected. 
Consequently,  Christ,  in  emptying  Himself  of  the  "form,"  emptied 
Himself  of  the  "  specific  character ; "  and  must  He  not  therein  and  thereby 
have  emptied  Himself,  in  some  sense,  however  unintelligible  to  us,  of  the 
"equality"  likewise?  The  "form,"  necessary  to  a  complete  Godhead, 
could  hardly  be  surrendered  without  something  of  the  intrinsic  and 
essential  going  along  with  it.  And  Paul's  iKiviaat  points  distinctly,  not 
to  the  extrinsic  laid  aside  (or  "stripped  off,"  as  even  Lightfoot  says, 
somewhat  misleadingly),  not  to  any  temporary  abstention  from  the  use  of 
powers  while  equality  is  retained ;  but  to  some  real  "  emptying  "  of  the 
intrinsic,  though  what  it  was  precisely  we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  All 
that  we  believe  and  must  uphold  is  that,  according  to  Paul,  a  real  sovereign 
Grod  became  a  real  subject  servant ;  the  "  specific  character  "  of  God,  of 
Deity,  but  not  of  Divinity  or  "  Divine  nature,"  was  given  up,  and  the 
"  specific  character"  of  a  ser>'ant  took  its  place.  This  is  how  we  would 
interpret  for  ourselves  Dr.  Beet's  own  words,  "  He  laid  aside  . . .  whoever 
vxjLs  inconsistent  with  the  '  form  of  a  servant '  and  with  His  assumption  of 
the  '  likeness  of  men ; '  "  ^  and  again,  "  He  accepted  the  limitations  of  a 

*  2  Pet  i.  4.  *  Expo$itor,  I.  c,  p.  122.  *  Commentary  on  PhUippianB^  p.  68. 
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pure  human  spirit/'  and  ^'  became  the  medium  of  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit; " ^  and  once  more,  '^  He  laid  asides  in  some  sense;  the  opera- 
tion of  [His  Divine]  powers,"  ^  "  He  renounced  for  a  time  the  full  exercise 
of  His  Divine  powers."  • 

Do  not  phrases  like  these  really  surrender  the  whole  question  ?  If 
Christ, ''  by  an  influence  upon  Himself,"  ^  laid  aside  the  operation  of  His 
powers,  this  laying  aside  must  have  had  some  genuine  effect ;  in  other 
words,  the  human  nature  must  have  had  some  genuine  effect  upon  the 
Divine,  even  as  the  Divine  had  a  genuine  effect  upon  the  human.  If 
the  physical  powers  were  limited,  then,  even  though  the  ethical  powers 
remained  in  full  exercise,  Christ  was  a  diminished  God;  and  could  a 
diminished  God  be  "  equal  with  God  "  ?    Can  a  God  be  also  half  a  God? 

The  only  reasonable  position  appears  to  be  the  free  admission  that,  in 
some  way  "  inscrutable  to  us  "  ^  as  mere  men,  the  surrender  of  the  "  form  " 
involved  the  surrender  of  the  equality ;  and  that,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  two  terms  /uop^ii  OcoS  and  ro  ttvai  laa  Gf&l  are  equivalent.  If  this  be 
so,  Dr.  Beet's  argument  based  on  the  retention  of  the  equality  is  of 
no  avail  against  Lightfoot's  interpretation  of  apwayfAOQ  as  ''cherished 
possession." 

Finally,  the  interpretation  of  Meyer,  as  elaborated  by  Dr.  Beet, 
forces  a  very  strange  illustration  into  Paul's  thought.  In  orddr  to  urge 
the  Philippians  to  unselfishness,  Paul  is  made  to  conceive  the  possibility 
of  Christ  having  regarded  his  Deity  as  a  means  of  ''  taking  for  HimseK  as 
a  man  "  earthly  good.®  If  His  equality  and  His  "  form  "  had  thus  been 
retained,  in  what  sense  would  He  have  been  a  ''man"?  And  would 
earthly  good  have  been  an  object  of  desire  to  Him  ?  Would  it  not,  in 
£act,  have  been  His  already  ?  The  :illustration  seems  far-fetched  tot  the 
object  in  view,  and  in  itself  contradictory. 

This,  then,  I  take  to  be  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter.  On  the  one 
side  stands  a  verbal  difficulty,  which  Meyer  and  his  followers  seem  to  have 
exaggerated,  and  to  satisfy  which  they  have  hit  upon  an  interpretation 
unknown  to  all  early  commentators,  and  not  a  little  complex  and  strained, 
necessitating  at  the  same  time  a  certain  maiming  of  the  fcopfii  in  fiofffn 
Otov  and  a  semi-Docetistic  interpretation  of  the  iiop^n  in  the  iiof^n  So^Aou. 
On  the  other  side,  with  a  truer  conception  of  the  /uop^ii,  stands  a  sim- 
plicity of  sequence  and  antithesis  which  the  merits  of  the  verbal  difficulty 
are  hardly  strong  enough  to  resist,  and  in  which  some  at  any  rate  of  those 
early  commentators  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  Greek  tongue 
seem  to  have  quietly  acquiesced.  Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  too 
bold  a  prophecy  that,  with  some  slight  modifications  in  the  presentment 
of  it,  Lightfoot's  interpretation,  as  accepted  by  the  Revised  Version,  will 
continue  to  hold  the  field  ? 

*  Ccmmendarjy^  p.  69.  *  Expoiitor,  p.  123.  '  Commentary,  p.  69. 

*  Ibid.  •  Ibid.  «  Ibid.y  p.  66. 
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III. 

In  approaching  the  Bitschlians,  a  preliminary  warning  must  be  issued. 
Their  standpoint  is,  on  the  whole,  so  foreign  to  the  modes  of  thought  with 
t^hich  the  majority  of  us  are  familiar,  that  a  special  di£Sculty  accompanies 
the  statement  of  a  theory  already  sufficiently  complex  and,  as  one  might 
perhaps  add,  shifting.  '^  It  is  a  system  which  cannot  be  classified  under 
any  definite  species,  which  overturns  the  officially  recognized  divisions."  ^ 
I  can  only  premise  that  I  shall  attempt  to  be  as  fair  as  human  weakness 
permits. 

To  grasp  the  general  basis  of  this  latter-day  theological  phenomenon, 
one  cannot  do  better  than  take  note  of  the  historical  tendencies  that  have 
produced  it.  For  this,  like  other  conspicuous  movements,  is  the  expres<^ 
sion  of  a  want.  The  constructive  systems  of  the  post-Eantian  period, 
more  especially  Hegel's,  resulted,  as  we  have  seen,  in  an  extraordinary 
theological  activity.  In  theology  proper,  as  distinguished  from  Old  or 
New  Testament  criticism,  this  took  form  in  the  restatement  of  dogma. 
As  the  philosophical  interest  predominated,  the  tendency  was  to  bring 
theology  into  line  with  speculative  theory.  The  "  picture-thinking "  of 
religion,  as  the  contention  ran,  stood  in  need  of  reproduction  under  the 
strictly  notional  framework  of  philosophy.  In  consequence,  dogmas,  if 
not  altered  entirely,  were  at  least  transformed  in  meaning,  and,  after  a 
time,  it  appeared  to  many  that  the  old  landmarks  had  been  removed.  A 
feeling  of  uncertainty  and  distrust  began  to  assert  itself.  When  this 
condition  obtains,  it  usually  happens  that  men  cast  about  for  a  cause  on 
which  to  throw  blame.  In  this  case,  accusation  would  primd  facie  have 
been  laid  at  the  door  of  speculative  theory.  But  just  when  Eitschl's 
thought  was  in  movement,  events  so  conspired  that  speculative  theory 
was  inevitably  debited  with  the  charge.  The  lean  years  of  Hegelianism 
were  beginning ;  positive  science,  in  access  of  triumph,  was  on  the  point  of 
generating,  not  simply  an  exclusively  empirical  treatment  of  things,  but 
a  naturalistic  explanation  of  the  entire  universe.  Let  alone  air  and  earth 
and  sea,  the  theory  of  the  Absolute  was  in  process  of  discredit  even  in  its 
own  peculiar  realms  of  morals  and  religion.  Metaphysic  seemed  to  have 
failed  all  round  at  the  very  moment  when  science  appeared  to  have 
become  altogether  successful  in  its  new  and  unscientific  role  of  an  ultimate 
theory.    In  these  circumstances,  the  position  evidently  could  not  be 

'  P.  Lobetein,  La  Notion  de  la  Pr€-exidence  du  Ftl$  de  Dieu^  P*  129. 
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secured  for  theology  by  any  alliance  with  the  much-bethumped  system- 
mongers.  And,  as  a  result,  Bitschl  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  up  the 
now  well-worn  watchword,  "  Back  to  Kant." 

Catch-phrases  are  a  little  apt  to  be  misleading.  I  suppose  we  must 
all  go  back  to  Eant,  and  keep  going  back  to  him,  oftener,  perhaps,  than 
we  should  care  to  acknowledge,  if  we  are  to  grasp  the  methods  and  problems 
of  modem  philosophy.  But  the  phrase,  in  its  present  historical  con- 
nexion, came  to  imply  rather  a  return  to  those  portions  of  Eant  that  best 
consorted  with  the  private  opinions  of  t}ie  pilgrim.  Accordingly,  the 
Bitschlian  point  of  departure  is  a  view  that  is  not  necessarily  that  of 
Eant,  but  for  which,  at  the  same  time,  Eant  furnishes  a  certain  defence. 
To  put  the  matter  very  summarily :  In  his  criticism  of  the  theoretical  or 
rational  faculty  Eant  answers  the  question — How  is  science  possible? 
And  he  shows  that  mind  must  supply  certain  constitutive  factors  to  our 
perception  of  the  general  conditions  of  phenomena — to  wit,  time  and  space. 
It  must,  further,  furnish  categories  capable  of  ordering  sensations  so  that 
we  may  obtain  knowledge  of  relations  between  particular  phenomena. 
Science  is  possible  because  it  exists,  and  reason  enters  of  necessity  into 
all  its  varied  aspects.  But,  on  this  analysis,  metaphysic  does  not  exist. 
For,  the  self,  the  universe,  and  God  are  not  phenomena ;  they  are  ideas  of 
reason.  They  cannot  be  made  objects  of  thought,  and  so  no  certain 
knowledge  of  them  in  themselves  can  be  obtained.  Thus  man  is  seen  to 
live  a  twofold  life.  As  a  thinking  being,  he  can  know  phenomena,  but 
not  ultimate  realities.  As  a  moral  being,  he  does  not  deal  with  phenomena, 
but  cannot  help  arriving  at  a  conviction  that  God,  freedom,  and  immor- 
tality constitute  conspicuous  realities  in  hia  experience — they  are  the 
mighty  practical  persuasions.  To  be  rid  of  metaphysic,  and  to  conserve 
an  inviolable  sphere  for  theology,  Bitschl  and  his  followers  laid  hold  upon 
this  sharp  distinction,  and,  it  must  be  said,  the  majority  of  them  have 
been  prone  to  emphasize  it.  The  certainties  of  science  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  objects  of  theology,  and  the  objects  of  theology  hold  no  commerco 
with  the  certainties  of  science.  I  leave  you  the  entire  material  world  t<» 
dispose  of  as  you  please,  says  the  Bitschlian  to  the  Darwinian ;  at  the 
same  time,  I  warn  you  that  the  methods  by  which  alone  you  can  hold 
your  kingdom  are  void  of  application  in  my  own  realm  of  moral  antl 
religious  truth.  Or,  to  use  Bitschl's  own  words,  "The  contention  has. 
gradually  become  prevalent  that  religion  and  the  theoretic  knowledge  of 
the  world  are  distinct  f  imctions  of  the  spirit,  which,  where  they  are  applied 
to  the  same  objects,  do  not  even  partially  coincide,  but  go  in  tato  asunder 
from  each  other."  ^  Beligion,  to  put  it  otherwise,  necessarily  implies  a 
teleological  conception  of  the  world ;  science,  a  causal  one.  And,  as  each 
of  these  doctrines  has  its  separate  sphere,  neither  conflicts  with  the  other. 
Theology,  therefore,  to' secure  its  own  results,  must  carefully  abstain  from 
any  such  incursion  into  the  region  of  theoretical  inquiry  as  metaphysical 

'  BechifeHigung  und  V^  3rd  edih,  vol.  Ul  p.  I80. 
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discussion  inevitably  involyes.    Philosophy  is  tabooed  because  it  is  no 
more  than  another  kind  of  science — a  pseudo-science. 

To  this  pointy  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  with  a  general  appreciation 
of  the  concluding  portion  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  need  havo 
difficulty  in  grasping  the  position.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the- 
next  step  puzzles  sorely.  Ritschl  and  the  majority  of  his  school  are  not 
pure  Neo-Kantians  of  the  Lange  type ;  Lotze  has  entered  as  a  new  and* 
disturbing  element.  Here  the  difficulty  of  fairly  estimatmg  the  stand- 
point becomes  serious.  Nor  is  the  necessity  for  overcoming  it  merely 
imaginary.  For  Ritschl  himself  has  said,  "Each  theologiair  is  under 
compulsion  or  obligation  as  a  scientific  man  to  proceed  according  to  a 
definite  theory  of  knowledge,  of  which  he  must  be  conscious  himself,  and 
the  legitimacy  of  which  he  must  prove."  ^  If  this  be  so,  one  must  frankly 
say  that  the  adherents  of  the  master  afford  but  little  aid.  Two  of  the 
most  prominent,  Herrmann  and  Kaftan,  differ  from  each  other,  the  former 
being  a  more  or  less  orthodox  Neo-Kantian,  the  latter  leaning  more  or  less, 
towards  Lotze,  while  neither  agrees  with  his  chief.:  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  fairest  course  is  to  look  at  Ritschrs  own  view,  and  inquire 
whether  it  contains  elements  that  account  for  these  later  divergences. 
Indeed,  one  is  bound  to  this  course,  because  it  is  impossible  to  perceive 
how  Kant's  theory  and  Lotze's  are  capable  of  unification. 

Having  accepted  the  negative  results  of  the  Kantian  criticism,  with 
their  separation  of  the  theoretical  and  practical,  of  the  intellectual  and? 
the  moral  spheres,  Ritschl  went  on  to  supplement  these  conclusions  by 
adding  a  positive  theory  of  knowledge.  In  this  connexion  we  have  the* 
most  express  statement  of  his  indebtedness  to  his  Gottingen  friend  and 
colleague,  Lotze.  He  says  summarily  that  there  are  three  varieties  of 
epistemological  theory— Plato's,  Kant's,  and  Lotze's.  He  sharply  criticizes 
the  first,  finds  considerable  fault  with  the  second,  and  declares,  in  so  many 
words,  his  adhesion  to  the  third.* 

Wliat,  then,  is  Lotze's  epistemology  ?  It  is  a  theory  which,  in 
opposition  to  absolute  idealism,  reposes  upon  the  conviction  that  reality- 
is  immensely  richer  than  thought,  and  which,  consequently,  takes  shape- 
largely  in  showing  the  poverty  of  thought.  Thought  is  limited  to  the 
exercise  of  a  purely  formal  function,  and,  accordingly,  one  must  protest 
alike  against  the  scientific  man  and  the  philosopher  when  they  attempt  to 
explain  everything  by  its  means.  It  exercises  this  function  upon  receipt 
of  data.  When  these  data  are  referable  to  the  senses,  the  objects  of  the 
so-caUed  outer  world  are  cogitated ;  when  they  are  referable  to  intuition, 
the  ideal  objects  of  art,  of  morals,  of  religion,  come  within  ken.  But^ 
despite  a  predominating  critical  and  analytic  tendency,  Lotze  could  not 
rest  satisfied  with  this  account  of  the  conditions  of  subjective  thought,, 
and  immediately  passed  over  into  metaphysic  proper.  He  pointed  out 
that,  as  space  is  a  subjective  form  in  which  we  place  objects,  all  things, 

*  TheoL  und  Meta.,  p.  40.        •  Cf.  liechffeHigung  und  F.,  2ad  edit,  vol.  iU.  pp.  19,  teq. 
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•thus  regarded,  are  phenomenal ;  they  appear  in  spatial  relations  to  ns ; 
thej  are  not  so  existent  actually^  as  far  as  we  can  know.  What,  then,  are 
they  ?  If  our  sensations  be  the  occasion  of  phenomena  that  are  not  in 
any  way  like  real  things,  what  is  a  real  thing  ?  This  problem  implies  the 
abolition  of  the  thing-in-itself,  and  takes  us  beyond  the  Kantian  position. 
Lotze's  reply  is — Although  by  thought  we  can  never  know  that  which 
'^  lies  behind  "  a  thing  and  gives  it  reality,  yet  we  cannot  help  believing 
that  the  persistence  of  things  is  capable  of  explanation.  Now,  the  only 
known  fact  of  experience  that  persists  through  the  varied  changes  of 
action  and  reaction,  is  the  self.  Accordingly,  by  analogy  we  attribute  the 
nature  of  the  self  to  every  object.  We  conclude  that  things  must  be 
soul-like,  otherwise  they  would  not  possess  the  permanent  value  in  our 
experience  which  they  certainly  have.  While  for  reason  the  world  is  no 
more  than  phenomenal,  for  faith  it  is  a  system  of  self-like  beings.  It  has, 
that  is,  a  value  over  and  above  all  that  we  can  learn  about  it  by  reflection. 
In  other  words,  although  asserting  that  we  cannot  know  reality,  Lotze 
proceeds  to  dogmatize  conpeming  it,  because,  otherwise,  he  could  not,  on 
his  own  terms,  enter  the  sphere  of  metaphysic  at  all.  He  thus  sets  him- 
self upon  a  see-saw  between  a  thought  that  deals  in  phenomena  and  a 
faith  that  declares  itself  to  be  possessed  of  ultimate  truth.  Bitschl's 
theology  had  to  face  the  difiSculty  of  connecting  the  Kantian  separation 
between  reason  and  religion  with  the  Lotzian  co-operation  between  logic 
and  life. 

While,  in  his  early  thought,  Eitschl  was  occupied  with  the  Kantian 
•division  between  religious  practice  and  metaphysical  theory,^  he  came 
later  to  feel  the  need  of  attaching  some  kind  of  ultimate  value  to  the 
objects  of  religion.^  So  he  seized  upon  Lotze's  doctrine,  and  especially 
upon  its  '^  judgment  of  wortL''  Just  as  for  Lotze  an  object  must  possess 
a  self-like  being  on  account  of  its  place  in  experience,  so  for  Bitschl,  Gk>d, 
Christ,  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  irrespectively  of  their  real  nature — ^about 
which,  indeed,  we  know  nothing — so  win  upon  us  that  we  attach  absolute 
value  to  them.  As  with  Lotze,  so  with  Bitschl,  these  ^^  things  "  are  held 
experientially  to  be  of  worth  because  they  fill  a  certain  place  in  life.  To 
this  point  Bitschl  goes  with  Lotze.  But,  remaining  true  to  his  Neo- 
Kantianism,  and  being,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  almost  destitute  of 
metaphysical  interest,  he  ignores  Lotze's  further  conclusion.  He  does 
not  clearly  perceive  that,  for  his  colleague,  things  are  no  more  than 
phenomena,  and  that,  in  so  far  as  they  are  valuable,  they  must  be  lifted 
up  to  the  same  level  as  the  objects  of  religion,  so  to  speak.  Accordingly, 
he  seeks  both  to  eat  his  cake  and  have  it.  He  throws  all  the  discredit  of 
phenomenality  upon  metaphysic  from  his  Neo-Kantian  standpoint,  and  he 
attributes  all  the  credit  of  operative  value  for  us  to  theological  objects 
irom  his  Lotzian  position.    Nevertheless,  he  does  not  apprehend  that> 

^  Cr.  Beehtfertiqui^  und  F.,  let  edit,  toI.  i.  p.  4ia 
«  Of.  Ibid,,  2nd  edit.,  vol.  iil.  p.  20. 
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according  to  the  latter,  the  objects  of  metaphysic  are  on  a  level  tv  ith  the 
objects  of  religion ;  both  aie  of  worth  in  experience  for  the  same  reasons. 
So  at  one  moment  he  is  engaged  in  widening  the  gnlf  between  theology 
and  metaphysiCy  at  another  in  aggrandizing  theology,  or  rather  in 
rehabilitating  its  subject-matter,  by  a  method  which  heals  this  separa- 
tion entirely.  He  conserves  an  inviolable  realm  for  theology  by  that 
strange  critical  idealism  which  extrudes  metaphysics;  while  he  peoples 
this  region  by  aid  of  a  critical  realism  that  is  nothing  if  not  metaphysical. 
I  am  not  now  concerned  with  the  validity  of  either  view  in  itself.  But  I 
<lesire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great  difficulty  of  under- 
standing Bitschl  lies  here.  For,  while  he  alleges  that  theology  has  one 
task,  and  metaphysic  another,  he  at  the  same  time  proceeds  to  delineate 
the  work  of  the  former  by  means  of  a  plan  which  abolishes  this  assumed 
difference  of  aim.  With  Lotze,  the  phenomenal,  which  Bitschl  relegates 
to  metaphysic,  has  no  existence  except  in  our  representation ;  therefore 
things,  in  so  far  as  they  contribute  estimable  elements  to  our  experience, 
must  be  explained  by  the  same  value-judgments  as  the  objects  of  religion. 
To  this  indigestible  philosophical  appetizer  may  be  traced  tbe  varied 
results  of  the  theological  meal  alike  with  Bitschl  himself  and  the 
members  of  his  school.  JD^  gmtibw  non  est  disputandvm.  Or,  to  put  it 
in  another  way,  when  staking  out  the  theological  field,  Bitschl  is  entirely 
with  Kant ;  when  formulating  and  analyzing  theological  doctrines,  he  is 
entirely  with  Lotze.  So  in  the  school  itself,  when  the  theological  interest 
predominates,  as  with  Herrmann,  E[ant  is  the  great  authority;  when 
philosophical  theory  attracts,  as  with  Eaftan,  Lotze's  thought  is  the  more 
conspicuous. 

Bitschl  thus  bases  his  theology  upon  two  main  theorems.  The  first, 
derived  from  a  partial  adoption  of  Kantian  criticism,  creates  a  cleavage 
between  metaphysical,  or  scientific,  and  theological  interests.  Theology 
has  nothing  to  do  with  origins  or  with  ultimate  nature.  These  are  left 
to  metaphysics  and  science,  and,  indeed,  must  be  so  far  deceptive  inquiries, 
because  man  can  know  only  the  phenomenal.  The  second,  taken  from 
Lotze,  lays  stress  on  the  principle  that,  in  our  experience,  ideal  matters 
must  be  judged  strictly  in  relation  to  ourselves.  That  is,  they  contribute 
to  experience  in  so  far  as  they  impress  us  with  an  irresistible  conviction 
of  their  own  value ;  and  this  is  capable  of  estimate.  In  theology  we  ask — 
What  is  the  worth  of  God,  or  of  Christ,  or  of  the  other  objects  of  religious 
experience  ?  we  are  by  no  means  concerned  with  what  they  actually  are 
in  themselves.  These  being  the  presuppositions,  what,  now,  are  the 
results? 

Before  proceeding  to  a  brief  statement  of  definite  doctrines,  it  ought 
to  be  remarked  that  the  Bitschlian  method,  both  in  its  negative  and 
positive  aspects,  has  much  originality.  The  critical  achievement  consists 
•chiefly  in  an  attack  upon  prevalent  views  by  way  of  a  new  interpretation 
of  theological  history.    The  early  period  of  Christianity,  as  the  argument 
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runs,  was  characterized  by  contamination  of  the  pure  and  original  teaching* 
of  Christ.  A  ''fatal  combination"  thus  took  place  between  Christian 
religion  and  Greek  philosophy  and  ethics.  The  aspiration^  which  is  so 
plainly  the  mark  of  man's  religious  life,  suffered  eclipse,  because  theories 
of  the  world  in  its  origin  and  import  came  to  command  the  largest  share- 
of  theological  attention.  So,  at  a  later  time,  writers  like  Anselm  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  framed  scholastic  systems,  instead  of  formulating 
religious  dogmatics.  After  the  Beformation  the  same  movement  con- 
tinued, with  the  difference  that  one  authority — ^the  Bible — took  the  pla<^ 
of  another — the  Latin  Church.  Towards  the  close  of  last  century,  Kant 
and  his  rationalistic  followers  proTed  that  the  dogmas  of  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism  equally  could  not  be  fundamentally  true,  because  reason  was 
so  constituted  as  to  be  incapable  of  arriving  at  knowledge  of  reality. 
It  therefore  became  necessary  either  to  dispense  with  religion  or  to  regard 
it  from  an  entirely  new  standpoint.  The  positive  work  of  the  Bitschlian 
method  was  to  provide  the  latter.  Seeing  that  all  speculative  theology — 
even  if  the  speculative  admixture  be  very  slight — inevitably  fidls  into  the 
error  of  becoming  a  variant  of  natural  religion,  and  thus  discredits  reve- 
lation, the  objective  as  well  as  the  subjective  content  of  Christianity  must 
be  derived  from  revelation.  This  alone  \rill  safeguard  the  conviction  that 
we  have  of  the  value  of  our  religious  judgments.  We  are  certain  that 
they  possess  authority  because  we  perceive  them  to  be  inspired ;  if  they 
were,  not  direct  from  God,  they  would  not  so  affect  us.  Accordingly, 
"  one  walks  on  the  path  of  Bitschl  if,  while  independent  of  him  in  details^ 
he  is  directed  by  him  to  the  task  of  forming  a  system  of  Christian  doctrine 
starting  from  the  principle  that  we  are  to  think  of  God  i}Q  irBpl  Xpiarov, 
that  God's  historical  self-revelation  is  the  beginning,  not  the  concluding: 
point  of  dogmatic  reflection."  ^  Faith  compels  us,  as  it  were,  and  we 
hold  that  the  '^  impression "  derives  its  power  and  vividness  from  GtxL^s 
direct  intervention.  "  Our  certainty  of  God,"  Herrmann  says,  "  is  rooted 
in  the  simple  fact  that  in  Jesus  we  meet  with  a  man  who  must  hold  His 
own  against  the  world.  For-  he  who  experiences  such  a  compulsion 
through  the  image  of  Jesus  that  he  must  concede  to  Him  this  dignity, 
receives  therewith,  at  the  same  time,  the  thought  of  a  Power  over  all 
things,  which  is  not  otherwise  moved  than  through  the  disposition  from 
which  the  life-work  of  Jesus  has  proceeded.  God  gives  Himself  to  us 
to  be  recognized  as  this  power  which  is  with  Jesus.  But  then  we  are 
compelled  to  say  that  the  existence  of  Jesus  in  our  world  is  that  £act 
through  which  God  so  touches  us  that  He  opens  up  intercourse  with  us.*'  * 
But  what  are  we  told  of  God  and  of  Christ  ? 

1.  The  doctrine  of  God.  According  to  the  epistemological  principles 
of  Bitschl,  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  know  God  as  He  actually  exists. 
Notwithstanding  the  contempt  for  natural  theology  and  for  absolutism, 

'  ICatfoaboadh,  Von  SehUiermaeherzu  Bittehln  p.  81. 
*  JMr  Verhehr  de$  ChriiUn  mit  OoU,  pp.  26, 27. 
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this  theory  presents  a  certain  parallelism  to  Spinoza's.    The  absolute 
substance,  as  you  may  remember,  appears  to  man  under  the  modes  of 
thought  and  extension.    It  may  originate  millions  of  manifestations  in 
addition  to  these;  but  man,  on  account  of  his  defective  experiential 
machinery,  cannot  apprehend  more  than  the  two.    So,  with  Bitschl,  God 
may  have  a  being  of  His  own,  a  nature  special  to  Himself.    But  man's 
knowledge  is  conditioned  in  such  a  way  that  he  is  confined  to  moral 
judgment  in  his  recognition  of  Deity.    Kant  had  completed  the  final 
destruction  of  the  so-called  proofs  of  the  being  of  God,  and  had  shown 
that  divine  authority  must  be  sought  within^in  the  practical  reason. 
That  is  to  say,  Gt)d  is  known,  not  as  He  exists,  but  as  we  apprehend  His 
subjective  relation  to  ourselves.    Now,  His  determination  of  Himself  in 
our  ethical  experience  is  love.    "Either  He  is  thus  thought,  or  He  is 
not  thought  at  all."    Bitschl's  doctrine  on  this  point  appears  to  have 
imdergone  certain  important  changes.    But  these  are  connected,  not  so 
much  with  the  central  tenet  of  the  teaching  as  with  the  sphere  in  which 
it  holds  valid.    At  first  our  theologian  strove  to  go  beyond  Kant,  by 
showing  that,  just  as  theology  must  recognize  the  validity  of  science 
within  its  own  realm,  so  science  must  be  forward  to  accord  similalr 
authority  to  theology.    The  idea  of  God,  derived  from  moral  judgment, 
has  as  much  authority  in  experience  as  the  idea  of  gravitation,  derived 
from  scientific  research.    Dogmatic  theology  finds  its  task  in  effecting 
the  recognition  of  this  proposition.    This  is  another  way  of  saying  that 
each  of  the  two  great  departments  of  experience  embodies  results  of  equal 
worth  for  man's  life  taken  as  a  whole.    One  series  of  investigations  enables 
us  to  maintain  ourselves  in  the  world,  another  puts  us  in  a  position  to 
conserve  ourselves  as  against  the  world.    At  a  later  period  however, 
Bitschl  resiles  from  this  conception,  and  fedls  back  upon  the  pure  Neo- 
Kantian  teaching.    Following  the  only  legitimate  line  along  which  his 
epistemological  principles  lead,  he  abandons  the  notion  pf  forcing  reason, 
on  its  theoretic  side,  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  God-conception.^ 
It  is  a  "judgment  of  worth,"  a  "helping  idea"  in  the  moral  region,  else- 
where it  cannot  be  shown  to  possess  application,  and  therefore  is  void  of 
demonstrable  validity.    "  God,"  accordingly,  is  the  expression  which  we 
use  when  we  state  the  formal  shape  attributed  by  us  to  "  the  will  of  love  " 
which  we  spontaneously  recognize  as  the  content  of  Divinity  in  our  sub- 
jective moral  life.    For  a  Deity  whose  garment  is  the  universe  we  substitute 
one  who  is  a  "  limiting  conception  "  of  the  inner  man.    God  thus  exists 
only  when  He  is  recognized  as  an  ethical  starting-point.    He  need  have 
no  Personality,  nor  need  He  possess  any  attribute  save  love,  which  is 
the  standard  of  value  whereby  the  ethical  creature,  man,  appraises  Him. 
Love  is  God,  and  aught  else  is  a  formal  addition  made  by  us  to  this  norm 
to  which,  by  our  own  nature,  we  must  refer  moral  and  religious  origins. 
Deity,  accordingly,  comes  to  be  the  subjective  hypothesis  due  to  finite 

*  Comp.  Beehtftrtigung  und  V.,  vol.  iii.  p.  192  (Ist  edit.)  with  vol.  iii.  p.  214  (3rd  edit.). 
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spiritual  nature,  just  as  ^^  thinghood  "  is  (h^  objective  judgment  incident 
to  finite  intellectual  nature. 

2.  The  value  of  the  documents.  This  may  be  dismissed  with  com- 
parative brevity,  because  here  the  Bitschlian  view  is  not  so  distinctive* 
In  fact,  the  younger  members  of  the  school,  just  like  their  speculative 
opponents,  accept  the  results  of  historical  criticism  and  follow  its  methods. 
Bitschl's  own  originality  in  this  department  lay  mainly  in  the  importance 
which  he  accorded  to  the  Old  Testament  writers.  Christianity  having* 
been  debased  by  pagan  philosophy,  one  must  look  to  Judaism  for  it» 
purest  spiritual  ally.  Christ  set  free  the  true  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  and  so  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  which  best  preserve- 
Jewish  ideas,  and  exclude  other  admixture,  are  likely  to  be  the  most 
valuable.  The  idea  of  God  developed  in  the  religion  of  the  Jews  formed 
the  matrix  of  Christianity;  hence  the  immense  importance  to  theology 
of  a  proper  appreciation  of  Old  Testament  conceptions.^  With  regard 
to  the  New  Testament  documents,  Bitschl  and  his  followers,  though 
accepting  the  results  of  modem  criticism,  make  special  deductions  of 
their  own.  The  New  Testament  writings,  and  especially  the  synoptic 
Grospels,  constitute  the  Christian's  point  of  departure.  But  whereas  for 
the  speculative  theologians  the  historical  record  is  valuable  only  on 
account  of  the  idea  which  it  encloses,  for  the  Bitschlians  it  is  the  picture, 
not  simply  of  a  special,  but  of  the  single,  revelation.  The  synoptic- 
Gospels  and  their  companion  books  are  not,  indeed,  to  be  regarded  as 
an  external  authority  imposing  Christianity  upon  man.  Nevertheless^ 
they  furnish  the  sole  account  of  a  life  whose  supernatural  character,  once- 
recognized  by  the  inner  man,  possesses  the  unique  power  of  originating 
true  religion.  That  is,  the  documents  are  in  themselves  without  authority 
for  faith,  and  so  religion  remains  untouched  by  historical  criticism.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  delineate  a  career  which  so  wins  upon  man's- 
moral  consciousness  that  he  cannot  help  recognizing  in  it  the  singler 
revelation  of  God.  If  he  do  not  reach  this  stage,  he  has  not  even  begun 
to  be  a  Christian.  For,  as  Herrmann  says,  '^  There  lie  in  each  man  the 
conditions  of  being  able  to  find  in  the  tradition  of  Jesus  in  the  New 
Testament  the  picture  of  a  man  who  through  the  power  of  his  personal 
life  holds  us  above  the  abyss."  ^  The  realization  of  these  conditions  is 
consequent  upon  loving  appreciation  of  the  New  Testament  story.  Hence 
the  vsJue  of  the  New  Testament  writings  is  that  they  afford  the  occasion 
of  the  moral  judgment  which  is  the  ultimate  guarantee  of  the  super- 
natural character  of  Christianity.  ^The  doubt  whether  the  image  of 
Jesus  which  works  on  us  in  the  Gospel  belongs  to  myth  and  not  to 
history  is  forthwith  excluded.  • « .  Through  a  judgment  resting  on  grounds. 

*  Sohulx'B  admirable  work,  Old  TeUament  TheoUgy,  is  probably  the  best  result  of  this, 
portion  of  Bitschl's  teaching^. 

*  See  Herrmann's  contribution  to  the  recent  Creed  controversy  in  No.  50  of  Die  ChrisUiche^ 
WeU. 
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of  liistorical  investigation^  we  cannot  reach  higher  than  probability.  Bat 
to  Christian  faith  it  is  certain  that  Jesus  has  lived  as  the  man  who,  with 
his  message  of  a  kingdom  of  God,  has  opened  to  men  the  possibility  of 
an  eternal  life,  and  who  at  the  same  time  was  conscious  that  the  existence 
of  his  Person  in  its  life  and  death  will  realize  this  kingdom  for  all  who 
do  not  pass  him  by."  ^ 

3.  The  doctrine  of  Christ  and  of  the  cardinal  tenets  of  the  Christian 
faith.    The  doctrine  of  Christ  that  follows  logically  from  these  premisses 
is  not  difficult  to  perceive.   At  the  outset,  Christ's  life  becomes  of  absolute- 
value  as  soon  as,  by  an  inner  judgment,  man  recognizes  in  Him  the  sole 
bearer  of  the  Divine  revelation.    The  content  of  this  judgment  is  that 
Christ  alone  satisfies  the  yearning  for  God — for  the  power  that  is  able  to 
lift  man  above  the  world.    The  Divinity  of  Christ  is,  therefore,  a  conse- 
quence  of  His  having  so  laid  hold  upon  the  sinner  that  the  transforming 
influence  cannot  otherwise  be  explained.    It  is  judged  by  the  Christian  to 
be  the  essential  implication  of  the  operation  of  Christ's  Spirit  in  him ;  and 
so,  likewise,  of  all  the  other  attributes  of  the  Divine  Son.    Those  alone 
who  are  already  aroused  can  appreciate  this.    ^^  The  man  seeking  God  sees 
in  Christ  the  miraculous  feict  of  His  personal  life  actual  in  history."    The- 
historical  Christ,  as  apprehended  by  the  Christian — by  the  man  whom  He- 
has  apprehended,  as  the  old  theology  said — is  the  only  Son  of  God,  the 
only  instrument  of  God's  will,  the  only  Founder  of  the  kingdon  of  G^d. 
These  doctrines  our  moral  judgment,  once  excited,  compels  us  to  accept,, 
and  so  morality  passes  over  into  religion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  provides 
a  sphere  in  which  science  and  criticism,  metaphysic  and  mysticism,  are 
incapable  equally  of  constructive  or  destructive  results.    For,  from  the- 
irresistible  moral  impression  of  Christ's  Person,  which  is  the  norm,  man 
goes  on  to  fill  out  his  work  and  his  attributes  in  an  inviolable  realm  and 
after  an  incontrovertible  manner. 

Plainly,  then,  the  old  view  of  the  cardinal  tenets  of  the  Christian 
faith  must  be  revised.  The  atonement,  for  example,  is  no  longer  to  be 
regarded  as  a  legal  satisfaction  offered  in  full  on  behalf  of  mankind. 
Christ's  suffering  to  death  rather  forms  part  of  the  witness  to  His  faithful- 
ness. To  do  the  will  of  God  He  accepted  this  trial,  and  its  very  magnitude 
testifies  to  the  perfection  of  His  revelation.  And  if  these. pangs  were  but 
^  an  accidental  accompaniment  of  His  positive  faithfulness  in  the  calling 
that  had  been  appointed  to  Him,"  ^  it  is  easy  to  see  that  no  great  stress 
need  be  laid  on  such  similar  details  as  the  miraculous  birth,  the  mystic 
baptism,  the  transfiguration,  or  the  resurrection.^.  Having,  by  a  judgment 
of  value,  recognized  that  Christ  is  God,  the  really  important  matter  is  to 
pass  on  to  the  understanding  of  all  that  He  accomplished  for  the  mani* 
festation  of  the  Divine  nature  in  its  relation  to  men. 

>  Der  VerlUhr  de$  ChriiUn  mil  Qoit,  pp.  92,  93. 
'  Becktferiigung  und  F.,  vol.  ill  p.  416. 

'  Gf.  Uarnaok's  Dogmenge$ehieht€,  toI.  i.  pp.  74,  $eq, ;   Wcndt's  Die  Lthrt  Je$u,  rol.  lu 
p.  543. 
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Now,  Christ's  chief  mission  was  the  revelation  and  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  ''  In  the  volitional  activity  that  was  peculiar  to 
Ohrist,  the  essential  will  of  God  as  love  was  made  manifest  or  revealed,  in 
that  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  was  Christ's  final  purpose,  is  identical 
with  the  final  purpose  of  God."  ^  In  relation  to  this  work  all  Christ's 
other  attributes  gradually  make  themselves  apparent  to  the  eye  of  fiGdth. 
For  '^  spiritual  activity  alone  constitutes  the  reality  of  a  moral  person- 
ality." '  Man  knows  nothing  of  a  pre-existent  or  exalted  Christ,  but  only 
of  the  temporal  career  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  this  career  is  Divine 
because  it,  and  nothing  but  it,  set  forth  the  loving  nature  of  God,  and  the 
outpouring  of  His  purpose  in  the  organization  of  the  kingdom.  The  true 
Christian  life  cannot  be  realized  except  in  effort  on  behalf  of  this  society, 
and  so  moral  judgment  is  transformed  into  religious  worship.  Becog- 
nition  of  Christ  necessarily  issues  in  this  devotion  of  self  to  His  ends.  The 
desire  is  to  achieve  the  kingdom  now,  because  the  motive  force  presented 
by  the  special  revelation  of  Christ  cannot  find  outlet  save  in  resolve  to 
work  for  an  invisible  spiritual  community.  In  pursuing  this  aim  man 
gains  a  mastery  over  nature,  because  he  recognizes  his  own  unity,  in  love, 
with  the  Deity  whose  realm  he  serves,  and  thus  he  is  redeemed.  For 
redemption  is  not  a  mystical  process  wrought  out  in  the  sinner  by  Christ. 
There  is  no  original  sin  to  be  removed,  but  rather  an  ignorance  of  the 
import  of  God's  nature  and  of  Christ's  mission.  When  these  have  been 
fully  appreciated,  man  redeems  himself  by  an  inner  act  of  the  religious 
consciousness  that  results  in  his  self-identification  with  the  Divine  ends 
revealed  by  our  Lord.  Sin  is  a  subjective  experience  precipitating  recog- 
nition of  failure  to  conform  to  God's  will.  The  revelation  of  Christ,  in  the 
shape  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  provides  a  means  whereby  sin  may  be 
actively  overcome,  and  peace  made,  not  with  a  Judge,  but  with  a  loving 
Father  in  heaven,  who  desires  that  the  ends  of  His  children  should  be 
identical  with  His  own.  These  are  the  positive  channels  for  the  realization 
of  the  living  conviction  which  Hamack,  during  the  controversy  on  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  summarized  as  follows :  '^  The  question  who  and  what 
Jesus  is,  when  the  Church  tradition  concerning  him  is  shaken  at  any 
point,  can  be  settled  only  in  the  way  and  with  the  means  of  historical 
investigation ;  but  the  conviction  that  this  historical  Jesus  is  the  Bedeemer 
and  Lord  follows,  not  from  historical  knowledge,  but  from  the  knowledge 
of  sin  and  of  God  when  Jesus  Christ  is  announced  to  it." 

(To  6c  cc»irft«d«i.) 

'  J?ec7i^6r<igufi^  tf 9u{  F.,  vol.  iii.  p.  421. 
'  KiUchl,  Tft«o{.  «nd  Jfe^o.,  p.  30. 
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Whencb  is  Sin?  By  Rev.  William  £.  Fibchsr,  A.M.  (The  Lutheran  Quarterly).— 
The  confessors  say  that  man  could  not  sin  without  Qod,  just  because  man  cannot  exist 
without  Grod.  But  they  are  scripturally  careful  in  saying  that,  though  (>od  is  man's 
Creator  and  Preserrer  and  Sustainer,  He  could  not  and  did  not  cause  him  to  fall 
from  his  original  holiness.  That  God  cannot  be  the  Cause  of  sin  is  a  truth  that  reason, 
consdenoey  and  the  Bible  alike  testify  to.  The  fact  that  men  have  been  busy  through 
all  the  centuries  in  efforts  to  account  for  the  existence  and  reason  of  sin  is  proof  that 
the  human  nund  is  slow  to  involye  God  in  the  moral  disaster  of  the  race. 

The  Manichsean  error  is  that  sin  is  a  necessary  property  of  matter.  .  But  as  God 
created  and  preserves  all  nature,  God  is  virtually  made  responsible  for  sin,  if  it  is  a 
property  of  matter.  Quenstedt  says,  *'  Grod  is  in  no  manner  the  efficient  Cause  of  sin^ 
neither  in  part  nor  in  whole,  neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  neither  accidentally  nor 
really  (per  «e,  per  accidens),  whether  in  the  form  of  Adam's  transgression  or  in  that  of 
any  other  sin.  God  is  not,  neither  can  He  be  called,  the  Author  or  Cause  of  sin."  God 
is  not  the  Cause  of  sin  (1)  physically  and  per  se,  because  thus  the  evil  or  sin  has  no 
cause ;  (2)  not  morally,  by  commanding,  persuading,  or  approving,  because  He  d6es 
not  desire  sin,  but  hates  it ;  nor  (3)  by  way  of  accident,  because  nothing  happens  to 
God  by  chance  or  fortuitously.  According  to  the  Pelagian  view,  man  was  open  to 
influences  which  might  fix  his  character,  making  it  either  good  or  bad.  This  view 
makes  man  an  imperfect  piece  of  God's  handiwork.  What  he  is  to  become  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  his  own  actions. 

The  Augsburg  Confession  says,  *'  The  cause  of  sin  must  be  sought  in  the  depraved 
will  of  the  wicked,  namely,  of  the  devil  and  wicked  men,  which,  when  destitute  of 
Divine  aid,  turns  itself  away  from  God."  God  has  clothed  the  will  with  power  to 
choose  between  motives.  That  power  the  will  perverts.  That  wiU  is  *^good" 
naturally,  but  in  its  exercise  man  suffers  it  to  run  in  the  way  of  disobedience.  God 
simply  permits  it  to  yield. 

The  theory  of  the  pre-existence  of  souls  main  tains  that  sin  existed  before  man  was 
created.  Before  the  soul  was  embodied,  it  fell.  What  Adam  did  was  therefore  only  a 
disclosure  of  that  which  took  place  before  the  world  was  made.  The  necessity  theory 
would  account  for  the  Fall  on  the  ground  of  an  eternal  decree.  The  Fall  waa  the  neces- 
sary development  of  a  plan  God  from  all  eternity  had  fixed  upon.  God  withdrew  His 
support  from  man  in  order  to  his  f alL 

What  is  sin  ?  Adam  sinned  in  the  exercise  of  his  God-given  liberty.  His  sin  lay 
in  perverting  a  will  that  was  ''good."  His  sin  was  the  perversion  of  a  good  will  The 
will  is  a  self -determining  free  agent.  The  will  of  man  is  now  depraved.  By  the  Fall 
the  will  has  lost  its  true,  original,  and  natural  power.  It  cannot  now  move  on  the 
line  of  personal  liberty  in  true  holiness.  It  has  an  evil  bifis.  As  a  faculty,  man  still 
possesses  wilL    Actual  sin  comes  as  man  allows  his  perverted  will  to  lead  him. 

The  necessity  of  the  Fall  is  also  made  to  lie  in  man's  peculiar  relation  to  his 
surroundings.  He  was,  in  a  sense,  part  of  the  world.  Hence,  it  is  maintained,  he 
had  a  certain  sympathy  for  whatever  appealed  to  his  senses.  But  man  was  made  in 
God's  image  also.  He  was  made  conscious  of  God's  higher  right.  €rod  commanded 
him.  When,  therefore,  he  found  the  forbidden  fruit  pleasant^  and  to  be  desired  as  a 
thing  good  in  itself,  and  to  be  enjoyed  against  the  expressed  wiU  of  God,  he  sinned. 
Sympathy  with  nature  did  not  make  sin  a  necessity.  Subordinating  the  will  of  Grod  to 
the  natural, — this  was  sin.    Such  is  the  power  of  the  will,  that  it  can  choose  against 
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God's  will,  and  contrary  to  its  own  original  purpose.  Guilt  lies  in  the  contrary  action 
of  the  will.  The  way  up  to  this  contrary  action  lay  along  the  way  of  a  cherished  desire 
to  partake  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  The  cherished  desire  was  the  danger-signal  that 
went  unheeded.  The  will  now,  though  depraved,  conditions  all  action.  A  man's  will 
is  his  state.  Man  wcU  as  he  vySJU^  and  u  aa  he  qjoU.  The  will  being  perverted,  the 
character  is  debased.  Man  is  not  pushed  down,  but,  under  the  impulse  of  an  unaided^ 
perverted  will,  he  ^oe«  dfjvnx.    He  chooses  evil. 

How  can  sin  consist  with  God's  perfect  holiness,  his  omniscience  and  omnipotence? 
The  reply  is  that  sin  was  not  in  the  Divine  plan  of  creation.  God  foresaw  sin  as  a 
possibility.  Gk>d  hates  sin ;  but  He  could  not  prevent  sin  without  destroying  His 
creature — man.  To  destroy  man's  will  would  be  to  destroy  him  who  wills  ;  for  to  will 
presupposes  conscious  intelligence,  personality.  This  view  of  the  case  relieves  God 
of  arbitrariness  in  relation  to  man  as  His  creature,  and  leaves  man  as  God  made  him, 
^ree  to  do  the  right  or  wrong,  yet  clothed  with  sufficient  power  to  remain  true  and 
pure.  God  magnifies  His  Name  in  the  recovery  of  man  from  the  wilfulness  wherein 
lies  the  essence  of  sin. 

The  Latest  Phase  of  Histokigal  Rationalism.  By  B.  B.  Warfield,  D.D., 
LL.D.  (2%c  Tref^y^teriam,  Qt/or^rZy). — What  is  ominous  in  the  present-day  drift  of 
religious  thought  is  the  sustained  effort  that  is  being  made  to  break  down  two  prin- 
ciples, viz.  the  principle  of  a  systematized  body  of  doctrines  to  be  believed,  and  the 
principle  of  an  external  authority  as  the  basis  of  belief.  The  ''newer  religious 
thinking "  sets  itself,  before  everything  else,  in  violent  opposition  to  what  it  calls 
'^  dogma  "  and  *'  external  authority."  But  indefinite  subjectivism,  or  subjective  indif 
f erentism,  has  no  future.  It'  is  a  disintegrating  and  destructive  force.  The  assault  on 
positive  doctrinal  teaching  is  presented  to-day  chiefly  under  the  flag  of ''  compre- 
hension.'^ Because  of  the  divisions  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  it  is  proposed  to  stop 
thinking,  so  that  we  may  no  longer  think  differently.  We  find  the  seeds  of  this 
movement  towards  ''comprehension"  in  the  most  unlikely  places.  But  on  this 
pathway  there  is  no  goal  except  the  ultimate  naturalization  of  Christianity,  and  that 
means  the  perishing  of  distinctive  Christianity  out  of  the  earth.  Dr.  Pusey  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rationalists  of  Germany  were  the  descendants,  not  of  the 
unbelievers  of  former  controversies,  but  of  the  "  defenders  "  of  Christianity. 

Along  with  the  attack  on  distinctive  truth  goes  necessarily  an  accompanying 
attack  on  "  external  authority  in  religion."  For  if  there  be  an  "  external  authority," 
that  which  it  teaches  is  true  for  all.  It  begins  by  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
for  minor  matters  only.  The  next  step  is  to  reject  its  authority  for  everything  except 
"  matters  of  faith  and  practice."  Then  comes  unwillingness  to  bow  to  all  its  doctrinal < 
deliverances  and  ethical  precepts.  Then  the  whole  Bible  is  set  aside  as  au^Aort^,  with 
the  remark,  as  concerning  the  New  Testament,  that  in  the  apostolic  age  men  depended 
each  on  the  Spirit  in  his  own  heart,  and  no  one  dreamed  of  making  the  New  Testament 
the  authoritative  Word  of  God,  while  it  was  only  in  the  later  second  century  that  the 
canon  was  formed,  and  "external  authority  "  took  the  place  of  "internal  authority." 
This  we  call  rationalism.  And  it  is  only  another  form  of  this  rationalism,  when  it 
would  fain  believe  that  what  it  appeals  to  within  the  human  breast  is  not  the  unaided 
spirit  of  man,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  heart  This  differs  from  technical  rationalism 
only  in  a  matter  of  temperature.  In  thus  rejecting  the  Bible,  men  virtually  reject 
Christ,  who  appealed  to  the  Bible  as  authoritative.  Christ's  knowledge  is  treated  as 
limited ;  and  even  in  matters  of  religion  He  accommodated  Himself,  in  the  form  at 
.least  of  His  teachings,  to  the  times  in  which  He  lived.     The  attitude  of  mind  which 
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IB  thus  outlined  conatituieB  the  most  dangerouB,  because  the  moBt  fundamental,  of 
heresieB.  It  is  for  thia  tendency  of  thought  that  the  powerful  moTement  known  in 
Cxermany  aB  BitBchlism  practically  stands. 

'*  Rationalism  "  never  is  the  direct  product  of  unbelief.  It  is  the  indirect  product 
of  unlielief  among  men  who  would  fain  hold  their  Christian  profession  in  the  face  of 
an  onset  of  unbelief  which  they  feel  too  weak  to  withstand.  Rationalism  is,  therefore, 
4ilwayB  a  movement  within  the  Christian  Churd^ ;  and  its  adherents  are  characterized 
by  an  attempt  to  save  what  they  hold  to  be  the  essence  of  Christianity  by  clearing  it 
from  what  they  deem  to  be  accretions,  or  by  surrendering  what  they  feel  to  be  no 
longer  defensible  features  of  its  current  representations. 

Ritschlism  is  an  attempt  to  dear  theology  of  all  ''metaphysical''  elements. 
Otherwise  expressed,  this  means  that  nothing  will  be  admitted  to  belong  to  Christianity 
except  facts  of  experience ;  the  elaboration  of  these  facts  into  *'  dogmas ''  contains 
^'  metaphysical "  elements.  The  effort  is  to  save  the  essence  of  Christianity  from  all 
possible  danger  from  the  speculative  side.  The  means  taken  to  effect  this  is  to  yield 
the  whole  sphere  of  ''metaphysical"  thought  to  the  enemy.  The  result  ia  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  system  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  Ritschlite  contention 
ultimates  in  an  "  undogmatic  Christianity.''  Theology,  we  are  told,  is  killing  religion. 
But  the  hiatory  of  Christianity  is  the  history  of  doctrine.  Ritschlite  rationalism  must, 
therefore,  deal  with  an  historical  problem,  as  well  as  with  a  speculative  and  a  practical 
one.  What  is  it  to  do  with  an  historical  Christianity  which  is  a  decidedly  doctrinal 
Christianity  1  It  can  only  explain  the  rise  and  development  of  doctrine  as  a  series  of 
accretions  from  without,  overlying  and  concealing  Chriatianity.  Hamack  repreaentB 
all  Christian  doctrine  as  the  product  of  Greek  thought  on  Christian  ground.  The 
simple  gospel  of  Christ  was  the  gospel  of  love.  On  the  basis  of  this  gospel  the  andent 
world  built  up  the  Catholic  Church,  but  in  doing  so  it  built  itself  bankrupt.  In  what 
we  call  Church  theology  we  are  looking  only  at  the  product  of  heathen  thinking  on  the 
basis  of  the  gospel.  The  kemd  of  the  gospel  is  simple  subjective  faith  in  God  aa 
Father,  revealed  to  us  as  such  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Dr.  McGiffert  explains  the  transformation  of  the  primitive  into  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  thinks  it  was  practically  complete  before  the  end  of  the  second  century  of 
the  Church's  life.  He  deals  mainly  with  the  c^n^  o/  sptrt^  which  constitutes  the 
essence  of  the  transformation.  The  spirit  of  the  primitive  Church  was  "  the  spirit  of 
religious  individualism,  based  upon  the  fdt  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Every 
Christian  had,  in  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  him,  a  personal  source  of 
inspiration  at  his  disposal,  to  which  he  could  turn  in  every  time  of  need.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  occasion  for  an  authority  for  Christian  teaching  external  to  the  indi- 
vidual's own  spirit;  and  there  had  arisen  no  conception  as  yet  of  a  "rule  of  faith " 
or  of  a  "New  Testament  canon."  The  only  authority  that  was  recognized  was  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  He  was  supposed  to  speak  to  every  believer  as  truly  as  He  spoke  to 
an  apostle.  There  was  no  instituted  Church,  and  no  external  bond  of  Christian  unity. 
Every  Christian  enjoyed  immediate  contact  with  God  through  the  Spirit. 

The  change  of  spirit  which  marks  the  rise  of  the  Catholic  Church  took  place  in 
the  second  century.  It  was  the  result  of  the  secularization  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
effort  of  the  Church  to  avoid  such  secularization.  Among  the  heathen  brought  into 
the  Church  in  the  second  century,  gradually  more  and  more  men  of  education  were 
included.  Among  these  were  some  philosophical  spirits  of  a  Platonizing  tendency, 
who  brought  into  the  Church  with  them  a  habit  of  speculation.  Their  speculative 
theories  they  represented  as  Christianity,  and  they  appealed  to  the  authority  of  the 
apostleB  in  their  favour  ;  and  thus  arose  the  first  theologizing  in  the  Christian  Church. 
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The  Gnostics  wero  the  first  Creed-builders  within  the  limits  of  the  Church,  and  the 
first  inventors  of  the  idea  of  apostolic  authority  and  of  an  apostolic  canon.  It  was  in 
conflict  witli  them  that  the  Church  gradually  developed  the  full  conception  of  authority 
which  gave  us  finally  the  full-fledged  Catholic  Church.  The  steps  by  which  this  trans- 
formation was  made  were  three  :  first,  the  recognition  of  the  teaching  of  the  apostles 
as  the  exclusive  standard  and  norm  of  the  Christian  truth  ;  second,  the  confinement 
to  a  specific  office  of  the  power  to  determine  what  is  the  teaching  of  the  apostles ;  and 
third,  the  designation  of  a  specific  institution  (viz.  the  Catholic  Church)  as  the  sole 
channel  of  Divine  grace. 

No  transformations  of  the  Church  have  taken  place  since  this  great  transformation. 
The  Reformation  was  but  an  attempt.  It  was  a  revival  of  the  primitive  spirit  of 
individuality,  and  a  rejection  of  external  authority,  but  it  retained  the  Catholic  con- 
ception of  an  apostolic  Scripture  canon,  and  so  retained  the  essential  Catholic  idea  of 
an  ^'external  authority." 

Begarding  Dr.  McGiflert  as  fairly  and  sufficiently  stating  the  position  of  modem 
historical  rationalism,  Dr.  Warfield  proceeds  to  combat  his  representations  in  detail. 
The  treatment  is  too  elaborate  to  be  effectively  summarized ;  but  the  question  that 
needs  to  be  discussed  is  effectively  stated  thus :  ''Are  we  prepared  to  surrender  the 
whole  body  of  Christian  doctrine  as  being  no  part  of  essential  Christianity,  but  the 
undivine  growth  of  ages  of  human  development  ?  '*  Dr.  Warfield*s  conclusion  is  thu» 
given:  ''We  cannot  have  two  supreme  standards.  Either  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
heart  is  the  norm  of  truth,  and  the  deliverances  of  the  apostles  must  be  subjected  to 
what  we  consider  His  deliverances  (and  then  we  have  mysticism  cooling  down  to 
rationalism) ;  or  else  the  apostolic  revelation  is  the  norm  of  truth,  and  the  fancied 
deliverances  of  the  Spirit  in  our  heart  must  be  subjected  to  the  apostolic  declarations 
(and  then  we  have  Protestantism).'' 

Thk  Unwritten  Law  of  God.  By  Talbot  W.  Chambebs,  D.D.  (2%«  Presbyterian 
and  Ref  armed  JRevieio). — Besides  the  rule  of  duty  revealed  in  the  living  oracles  of  God, 
there  is  a  law  written  on  the  heart  of  man.  This  is  antecedent  to  all  taraining  and 
instruction,  and  springs  out  of  the  constitution  of  our  nature.  It  may  be  confused^  or 
ill-understood,  or  habitually  disobeyed,  but  still  it  is  there,  engraven  on  the  conscience 
of  man  by  the  finger  of  God.  There  is  something  in  man  which  censures  and  annoys 
him  when  he  does  wrong,  however  much  he  may  be  inclined  to  that  wrong.  Certainly 
he  never  planted  this  principle  of  opposition  in  his  own  soul.  The  existence  of  this 
law  is  expressly  taught  in  Scripture  (see  Rom.  ii.  14,  15).  The  heathen  have,  in  their 
own  nature,  a  rule  of  duty  and  a  sense  of  obligation.  The  doctrine  of  Scripture  i» 
confirmed  by  consciousness  and  by  experience.  Every  man  feels  that  he  is  a  responsible 
being.  He  has  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  not  simply  in  regard  to  outward  actions, 
but  also  in  respect  to  secret  thoughts  and  motives.  He  cannot  ascribe  his  convictions 
to  education.  They  spring  up  anterior  to  all  influences  from  without  because  they  lie 
at  the  very  core  of  his  being.  The  testimony  of  experience  is  identical  and  constant 
for  all  men.  It  does  not  belong  to  one  period  or  to  one  nation,  but  prevails  among 
all,  and  for  all  time.  It  is.  a  characteristic  of  the  race.  Wherever  there  are  men, 
there  is  the  sense  of  moral  obligation^  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  wholly^ 
independent  of  any  civil  enactments. 

The  common  objection  to  this  view  is  that  men  have  differed,  and  do  differ^  widely 
in  their  moral  judgments,  the  same  acts  being  in  one  country  or  in  one  age  denounced' 
as  crimes,  and  yet  in  another  land  or  time  commended  as  virtues.  But  this  diversity, 
so  far  from  impairing  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  confirms  it.    For  why  do  men  formr 
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any  judgment  at  all  in  the  case  ?  Why  are  they  not  altogether  indifferent )  Because 
there  is  that  within  them  which  compels  an  opinion,  even  the  universal  sense  of  right 
and  wrong. 

To  this  conception  of  law  as  inherent  in  the  nature  of  man,  which  the  Scriptures 
teach  and  all  men  aolcnowledge,  one  may  apply  Kant's  celebrated  utterance  with 
far  more  propriety  than  he  did  to  his  impersonal  categorical  imperative^  ^*'  Two  things 
there  are  which,  the  oftener  and  the  more  steadfastly  we  consider  them,  fill  the  mind 
with  an  ever-new  and  ever-rising  admiration  and  reverence — ^the  starry  heaven  above, 
and  the  moral  law  within/'  This  is  the  secret  of  the  unwritten  law ;  it  is  not  an 
impersonid  idea,  not  a  mere  conception  due  to  man's  rational  liberty.  The  law  controls 
because  it  comes  from  the  Supreme  Will.  Hence  it  speaks  with  authority,  discarding 
all  reference  to  experience  or  expediency.  Hence  the  fear  and  shame  and  self* 
humiliation  which  follow  upon  disobedience  to  the  voice  within. 

And  yet  this  unwritten  law  of  conscience  is  not  able  to  control  conduct  and 
mould  character.  In  numberless  cases  it  is  overborne  by  passion,  or  perverted  by 
ignorance,  or  misled  by  education,  and  sometimes  is  made  the  minister  of  evil  when 
men  persist  in  doing  wrong  under  the  conviction  that  it  is  right.  There  is  need,  there- 
fore, for  a  republication  of  the  law  of  nature,  a  fresh  assertion  of  the  authority  of 
conscience,  and  a  statute  brief  and  dear  enough  to  guide  men  in  their  varied  relations. 
We  have  just  such  a  compendium  of  duty  in  the  Ten  Words  from  Sinai. 

The  Sxvxnth  Petition,  or  the  Kxsqdou  of  Da&kkess.  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Bust, 
A.M.  {The  Eeformed  Qiuirterly  Bevieto). — "  And  deliver  us  from  evil."  This  sentence 
£tly  stands  at  the  close  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  It  expresses  in  the  most  comprehensive, 
yet  in  the  plainest  way,  the  deep  and  ceaseless  yearning  which  dwells  in  the  heart  of 
every  believer  for  the  final  deliverance  of  the  sons  of  God,  for  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth.  The  problem  of  evil  is  to  be  solved  by  the  deliverance  of  the  just.  To 
the  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  the  seventh  petition  had  a  profoundly  comforting 
significance.  They  shared  with  their  ccmntrymen  the  Jewish  belief  in  a  kingdom  of 
HftrlrnAfMS  whose  wicked  emissaries  exercised  a  baleful  influence  upon  the  visible 
world.  Sonship  with  God  through  Christ  not  only  assured  them  of  victory  over 
the  temptations  and  sinfulness  of  this  earthly  life,  but  also  over  the  powers  of 
hell. 

The  presence  and  play  of  two  antagonistic  forces  in  the  physical  universe  and  in 
mankind  have  been  recognized,  in  one  form  or  another,  by  all  religions  and  in  every 
age  of  history.  Since  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  belief  in  evil  spirits  to  the  notion 
that  mortals  can  enter  into  league  with  them  against  the  rest  of  mankind,  at  a  very 
early  period  the  so-called  ''  black  arts "  sprang  into  existence.  The  human  family 
fell  into  one  of  the  most  deplorable  of  aberrations  when,  in  infantile  ignorance  and 
moral  degeneracy,  it  constructed  upon  the  awful  but  unrecognized  fact  of  sin,  this 
cruel  fabric  of  superstition,  and  developed  the  corrupt  oracular  mysteries  of  antiquity, 
followed  by  the  witchcraft,  necromancy,  and  exorcism  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  modem 
times.  In  a  single  century  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1650-1660)  not  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand  lives  were  sacrificed  at  the  hands  of  fanatical  avengers  for  the  imaginary 
crime  of  witchcraft. 

The  current  notions  of  Jewish  witchcraft  do  not  seem  to  be  well  founded.  Both 
Philo  and  Josephus  understood  a  witch  to  be  a  poisoner,  or  one  who  by  secret  and 
unlawful  drugs  or  philtra,  sought  to  injure  the  senses  or  the  lives  of  men.  Maimon- 
ides  declares  that  a  sorcerer  was  one  who  divined  by  using  some  kind  of  drugs  or 
philtra.     The  Bible  undoubtedly  contains  a  system  of  demonology,  and  teaches  the 
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existence  of  a  world  of  darkness.     There  is,  however,  plainly  a  gradual  growth  of 
belief  in  jevil  agencies  and  familiars,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

The  Old  Testament  has  two  words  which  are  translated ''  devils  '*  (Dent.  zsdi.  17  % 
Ps.  cvL  37).  The  former  applies  to  goats,  and  to  men  wearing  hairy  robes,  the- 
inhabitants  of  trackless  wastes,  and  perhaps,  in  x>opular  story,  goat»like  denizens  of 
the  forest,  similar  to  the  Greek  satyrs.  The  latter  is  rendered  ScuAt'Crm  in  the  Septus- 
gint.  Parkhurst  says,  *'It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Christians  borrowed  their 
goat-like  pictures  of  the  devil  with  a  taU,  horns,  and  cloven  feet  from  the  heathenishi 
representations  of  Pan  the  terrible." 

When  our  Lord  appeared  on  earth  there  existed  an  elaborate  system  of  black  art 
among  the  Jews,  which,  in  its  incantations,  mystic  rites,  and  exorcisms,  was  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  commonly  despised  practices  of  heathen  nations.  In  the 
New  Testament  we  find  clear  teachings  concerning  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Our 
Lord  not  only  recognized  and  declared  its  existence,  but  made  known  all  that  men 
need  to  know  about  it  in  order  to  escape  the  enthrallment  of  superstition  and  the- 
imprisonment  of  helL  But  it  is  a  flagrant  error  to  place  the  instances  of  posseisioik 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  same  category  with  the  fanatical  belief  in^ 
witchcraft  as  it  was  developed  anew  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  ascribe  both  tO' 
ignorance  of  scientific  truth.  Christ  taught  the  existence  of  a  kingdom  of  darkness^ 
and  the  exercise  of  its  influence  through  the  medium  of  this  world.  But  He  came  to 
destroy  it  by  supplanting  it  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  seventh  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  a  prayer  for  deliverance  from  ther 
power  of  darkness  as  exercised  by  the  world.  Christ  treated  the  power  of  evil  in 
two  ways.  Now  He  objectified,  again  He  subjectified  it.  Certain  manifestations 
of  wickedness  He  ascribed  directly  to  Satan.  At  other  times  the  sinful  or  sinning 
individual  was  himself  identified  with  the  evil  one.  He  conceived  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  as  exercising  its  soul-destroying  power  through  the  instrumentality  of  man 
himself.  Therefore  just  to  the  degree  in  which  the  heart  becomes  involved  in,  or 
allows  itself  to  be  controlled  by,  sin,  does  it  pass  under  the  dominion  of  Satan.  The: 
seventh  petition,  therefore,  warns  every  follower  of  Christ  against  all  those  malignant 
and  destructive  tendencies  in  human  nature  which  subjectify  themselves  in  the 
individual,  and  objectify  themselves  in  the  world  of  men  at  large.  Every  hnman 
being  realizes  the  existence  of  subtle  powers  somehow  woven  into  his  soul,  whick 
press  him  away  from  the  path  of  holiness,  justice,  love,  and  truth. 

The  seventh  petition  is  a  prayer  for  deliverance  from  the  power  of  darkness  a» 
exercised  by  Satan.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  existence  of  evil  agencies  outside  of 
the  race  of  man  is  distinctly  declared  in  the  New  Testament.  How  far  did  Jesus 
sanction  the  popular  faith?  The  peculiar  malady  called  '^ possession "  manifested 
itself  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic,  and  it  is  allied  to  religious  melancholia  rather  than 
to  lunacy.  Our  Lord  taught  that  Satan  and  the  kingdom  of  darkness  affect  the  human 
soul  through  the  channel  of  conscious  personality  and  the  agency  of  the  world.  Henct> 
there  is  a  measure  of  identity  between  the  element  of  evil  in  the  natural  man,  and 
the  influences  of  moral  darkness  external  to  him,  inasmuch  as  they  both  belong  tO" 
the  same  realm.  The  deeper  men  fall  into  moral  enslavement  and  decrepitude, 
the  nearer  do  they  approach  the  border-line  of  that  awful  spiritual  prison  from  which 
there  is  no  escape.  The  will  may  display  absolute  paralysis,  just  as  the  reason  ma>^ 
exhibit  ungovernable  defectiveness.  And  yet  such  disturbances  cannot  always  be> 
attributed  to  physical  causes. 

The  writer  gives  some  remarkable  instances  of  double  consciousness.  Evidently 
the  ^'  possession  "  of  our  Lord's  time  was  a  disease  of  the  moral  nature,  caused  by  an^ 
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absolute  enalayemeiit  of  oonsoience  and  will,  resolting  £roin  an  overpowering  maai* 
festation  of  the  deBtmctiye  agency  of  the  evil  one,  through  the  channel  of  haman 
personality. 

Thb  TEflrmfONT  of  thb  Holt  Spisit  to  the  Biblb.  By  John  Db  Witt  {The 
Prta^nyUriBin  and  Erfcmud  Review), — Both  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Chnrohes 
hold  and  teach  that  the  Bible  embodies  a  supernatural  revelation.  But  the  Protestant 
holds  that  this  revelation  is  given  directly  to  mankind  ;  the  Roman  Catholic,  that  it  is 
given  to  the  Church  for  mankind, — the  Church  authenticates  it  to  man  by  her  testi- 
mony, and  interprets  it  for  man  by  her  celestial  wisdom.  Out  of  this  difference  in 
their  respective  doctrines  of  the  rule  of  faith  emerges  a  profound  difference  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  Western  Christendom.  Ask  an  intelligent 
Roman  Catholic  the  ground  of  his  conviction  that  the  truths  of  the  Bible  are  the 
Word  of  God,  and  he  will  reply,  "  It  is  because  the  Church  authenticates  these  teachings 
by  her  testimony."  Ask  the  Protestant  Christian  why  he  has  this  conviction^  and  he 
win  tell  you  that  the  Bible  is  its  own  witness  to  him ;  that  since  he  has  become  a 
Christian  it  reveals  itself  as  truth  to  his  heart  and  conscience.  And  if,  going  further 
back,  he  shall  explain  this  new  experience,  he  will  tell  you  that,  in  the  last  analysis, 
it  is  the  inward  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  proposition  this  writer  expounds  and  defends  is  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
indwelling  God,  working  in  and  with  the  Scriptures  on  the  heart  and  life  of  the 
Christian,  testifies  to  the  individual  Christian  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  Grod. 
There  is  an  d  priori  probability,  and  a  strong  presumption,  that  God  will  accompany 
a  revelation  of  His  will  with  evidence  sufficient  to  make  its  acceptance  obligatory ; 
and  that,  to  the  person  who  does  accept  it,  He  will  increase  the  evidence  to  a  degree 
that  will  constitute  it  a  Divine  certification.  In  Scripture,  the  statements  which 
assure  the  disciple  of  the  new  verification  of  the  Word  are  closely  associated  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  indwelling  €k>d.  He  is  represented  in  them  as  a  Teacher,  a  Witness, 
a  Comforter,  a  Guide,  who,  in  all  His  work  in  the  disciple,  will  confirm  the  disciple 
both  in  his  acceptance  of  the  truth,  and  in  his  assurance  of  his  own  blessed  relation  to 
it.  Such  statements  are  the  assurance  of  Jesus  that  when  He  shall  have  gone  away, 
Gk)d  as  the  Witness  to  His  own  revelation  will  not  have  gone.  God  the  Holy  Spirit 
will,  to  the  disciple's  spirit,  bear  spiritual  and  convincing  testimony  to  the  revealed 
trutii  and  will  of  Gk>d. 

But  what  does  the  Bible  mean  by  the  expression,  ''  the  Spirit  witnessing  with 
our  spirits  "  ?  In  testifying  to  the  truth,  the  Infinite  and  Divine  Spirit  comes  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  finite  and  human  spirit ;  the  two  beings  are  in  direct 
communion,  the  one  testifying,  the  other  persuaded  and  assured  by  the  testimony. 
But  we  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  methods  by  which  one  spirit  influences  another, 
without  the  employment  of  the  senses.  We  may  not  think  that  the  Spirit  testifies  to 
the  Bible  by  communicating  to  the  Christian  a  proposition  such  as  ^'  The  Bible  is  the 
Word  of  €^."  Men  have,  indeed,  claimed  that  they  received  from  God  supernatural 
audible  or  visible  communications ;  but  this  is  not  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the 
testimony  of  the  Spirit. 

Tbe  inward  witness  is  not  the  mere  emerging  into  consciousness  of  the  feeling  and 
assurance  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God.  This  view  has  been  held.  The  Holy 
Spirit^  working  in  an  ine&ble  manner  upon  our  hei^,  directly  and  without  means, 
causes  that  without  hesitation  we  assent  to  the  truths  of  the  Bible ;  the  Spirit  thus 
produces  an  assurance  above  all  human  judgment,  an  assurance  utterly  unrelated  to 
human  reasoning,  and  needing  for  its  maintenance  nofurther  arguments  and  testimonies. 
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John  Owen»  in  critiomng  thia  iheoryi  says,  ^'ThiB  hath  not  the  proper  nature  of  a 
testimony.    A  Divine  work  it  may  be,  a  Divine  testimony  it  is  not." 

The  teaching  of  Soriptore  and  of  the  Church  is  that  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  Bible  is  the  saving  work  of  the  Spirit  in  individual  men,  in  association 
with  the  Bible  itself.  The  Holy  Spirit,  when  applying  the  benefits  of  Chriat*8 
redemption,  saving  men  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  works  by  and  with  the  Word  of 
God ;  and  produces  a  supernatural  experience  not  only  congruous  to  the  Word,  but 
inexplicable  and  impossible  unless  the  Bible  be  Ood's  Word.  The  Holy  Spirit,  the 
indwelling  Qod,  by  and  with  the  Word,  creates  an  experience  conformed  to  the  Word, 
and  so,  honouring  and  confirming  it,  testifies  that  it  is  the  Word  of  Grod.  The 
testimony  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Bible  is  the  testimony  of  the  distinctively  Christian 
experience  to  Christianity. 

Then  the  greatest  duty  of  the  Church  is  to  seek  by  prayer  and  every  means  in 
its  possession  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  the  profoundest  need  of  our 
time,  as  indeed  of  all  time* 

The  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  revealed  in  Christian  experience,  is  no  test  of  the 
canonicity  of  Bible  books,  nor  of  the  inspiration  of  books.  It  is  the  Bible's  truth  and 
supreme  authority  that  is  authenticated.  The  question  needing  consideration,  since 
the  indwelling  Spirit  produces  the  distinctively  Christiah  experience,  is  this — ^Has 
Christian  experience  a  place  among  the  evidences  of  Christianity  1  The  apologetic 
value  of  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Christian  i  himself  is  absolute.  For  the 
testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  a  work.  It  is  the  transformation  of  probable  knowledge 
into  real  knowledge  by  experiment  or  experience.  The  Christian  himself,  in  his  life 
of  prayer,  of  lofty  spiritual  aspiration,  of  purity,  eta,  is  the  most  convincing  evidence 
of  Christianity  that  the  Church  can  offer  to  the  world  to-day. 

The  Inebtnbss  of  SodSTT.  By  Professor  Matthias  H.  Bjcha&ds,  D.D.  (The 
Luffieran  Quarteriy). — ^A  common  property  of  inanimate  objects  is  their  inertness  : 
th^  are  possessed  of  no  initiative  energy.  In  the  drama  of  existence  all  the  parts 
they  play  are  passive  ones.  The  seeming  force  they  have  at  times  b  but  the  logical 
consequence  of  their  having  no  force.  The  law  of  gravitation  is  but  the  creatiye 
energy  continued,  and  nothing  at  all  like  the  volition  of  a  sentient  being.  Spirit  alone 
has  initiative  energy. 

The  value  of  this  inertness  of  material  things,  in  our  dealings  with  external  and 
inanimate  matter,  is  exceedingly  great.  They  stay  where  we  put  them,  they  move  as 
we  impart  motion  to  them,  they  halt  as  we  block  up  their  pathway.  Inertness  is,  in 
its  relation  to  our  wants  and  wishes,  a  force,  a  power,  and  is  rightly  named  i^ 
inertux. 

There  is  in  human  society  an  attribute  that  stands  palpably  over  against  this 
inertness  of  nature,  as  its  ooimterpart,  endowed  with  corresponding  functions  of  office, 
working  out  the  same  good  purpose  and  beneficent  end  for  mankind.  It  is  the  bond 
that  unites  the  generations,  ensures  the  stability  of  the  race,  promotes  the  onward 
march  of  the  ages  ;  gives  good  hope,  while  it  threatens  formidable  obstacles,  to  reform 
and  all  betterment.  It  is  the  constitutional  quality.  The  inertness  of  human  society 
is  no  exact  equivalent,  in  its  operativeness,  of  the  inertness  of  matter ;  for  human 
society  is  a  spiritual,  a  psychic  unity,  not  a  mere  physical  one.  The  subject-matter 
being  thus  a  different  one,  the  operation  of  this  creative  eneigy  will  be  to  produce  a 
varying  product,  while  yet  Essentially  the  same.  And  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  man  shares,  by  gift,  the  power  of  initiating  energy.  Thus  he  overcomes, 
modifies,  accelerates,  reinforces,  by  individual  action,  this  inertness  of  the  great  unit  of 
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flooiety  of  which  he  is  a  part.     He  is  both  active  and  paaaive ;  and  the  resultant  is  the 
combination  of  his  inertness  and  his  energy. 

In  these  days  men  are  praised  overmuch  for  that  which  is  new,  for  initiating 
^neigy  rather  than  for  conserving  or  maintaining  it.  Valuable  as  modem  additions 
to  human  knowledge  may  have  been,  must  we  not  subtract  from  their  actual  worth 
the  momentum  which  society  has  lost  because  of  this  application  of  initiative  energy 
in  the  new  direction  ?  We  have  gained  most  certainly,  but  not  without  considerable 
cost.  All  eneigies  are  very  leaky.  All  machinery  will  wear  out  as  well  as  rust  out. 
If  you  supersede  it  by  new^  you  have  lost  only  its  residue  of  service^  and  not  its 
original  value.  Something  of  this  sort  is  true  also  as  to  the  momentum  of  human 
society.  The  energy  of  beliefs,  the  vitality  of  institutions,  slows  down,  unless  rein- 
forced, into  superstition  and  unmeaningness.  That  same  energy  which  is  required  to 
reinforce  might  be  used  to  give  new  direction,  and  the  actual  loss  would  be  only  the 
unexpended  part  of  the  social  momentum. 

After,  making  all  allowances^  and  noting  all  manner  <^  conditions,  it  remains  that 
what  we  call  our  civilization  is  an  inheritance  of  the  past,  far  more  laigely  than  the 
original  invention  of  the  present.  We  owe  much  more  of  what  we  are  to  the  momen- 
tum due  to  the  inertness  of  society  than  we  do  to  the  initiative  energies  which  combat 
iiy  and  to  which  we  are  so  prone  to  give  all  the  honour  and  the  glory.  This  is  true  on 
the  material  side  of  our  civilization,  but  on  other  sides  also.  Our  present  comfortable 
attitude  in  the  mitigation  of  fierce  passions,  in  refined  feelings,  in  more  accurate 
thought,  in  clearer  spiritual  vision,  is  a  superstructure  that  rose  slowly  upon  the  foun- 
4lations  of  the  past.  Had  not  human  society  kept  steadily  and  inertly  onward,  instead 
of  breaking  off  and  making  interminably  new  beginnings,  we  should  not  have  attained 
to  any  of  these  things.  Society's  inertness  is  the  condition  of  its  entrance  into  the 
inheritance  so  richly  left  it ;  and  this  vety  inertness  is  the  source  of  its  momentum,  its 
stability,  its  progress.  Even  when  men  pass  new  laws  and  make  new  constitutions, 
they  keep  on  living  a  long  while  under  the  old  ones.  We  acknowledge  the  force  of 
habit  in  the  individual,  and  national  institutions  are  simply  concurrent  individual 
habits  made  all  the  more  forceful  because  it  requires  greater  energy  to  do  and  to  be 
different  from  others  than  to  mind  and  to  do  the  same  things. 

Social  inertness,  however,  will  grow  less  as  educated  intelligence  is  more  generally 
diffused  throughout  a  people.  It  wiU  be  confined  to  fewer  things  and  more  essential 
matters,  and  in  these  it  will  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  as  it  should.  It  will  be  rein- 
forced by  the  initiative  energy  of  an  individual  persuasion  arrived  at  by  an  independent 
investigation  which  has  confinned  the  old  truth ;  and  there  is  no  greats  force  than  this. 
But  outside  of  these  essential  truths  thus  held  with  more  intense  persistence  there 
will  be  tolerance,  greater  desire  for  personal  freedom^  less  shock  at  finding  others 
differing  with  us  or  from  us.  Intelligence  is  cosmopolitan,  and  expectant  of  differences ; 
it  realizes  in  its  own  more  finely  developed  being  that  this  is  natural.  Unless  it  runs 
into  puny  sentimentalism,  it  does  not  offer  itself  as  a  convert  to  the  views  of  others, 
but  it  is  willing  to  believe  that  others  may  be  in  earnest  also,  and  respects  them 
for  it. 

COMMOK    EbBORS  as  TO  THE    RELATIONS    OF  SoiBNCB  AND  FaITH.       By  GSOBOE 

Macloskie  {The  Preshfterian  mid  Befiyrmed  jKmctu).— In  view  of  the  relative  indepen- 
dence of  the  testimony  for  religious  and  scientific  doctrines,  all  that  should  be  exi>ected 
is  a  general  harmony ;  and  to  press  for  excessive  conformity  is  dangerous.  In  fact,  no 
sound  method  of  homologizing  the  Bible  and  natural  science  has  been  discovered ;  nor 
was  it  ever  possible  in  the  formative  stages  of  science  to  effect  their  liarmony.    W© 
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mtut  oarefally  keep  our  inierpretations  of  Scripture  untainted  by  our  scientific  ideals,, 
and  we  must  keep  our  science  clear  of  theological  glosses. 

Neither  reason  nor  Holy  Scripture  gives  us  any  warranty  for  restraining  scientific 
researches  or  speculations ;  and  any  attempt  to  restrain  them  proves  our  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  investigation,  and  is  a  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  human  thought.  Men 
have  used  wrong  methods,  and  arrived  at  valuable  results.  Scientific  inquirers  claim 
the  right  to  go  wrong,  to  use  wrong  methods,  if  these  appear  the  best,  and  not  to  be 
challenged  as  for  a  moral  delinquency.  The  investigator  may  be  astray  in  his  views  of 
nature,  may  be  biassed  in  his  mode  of  drawing  inferences,  may  be  ignorant  of  the 
religious  tendency  of  his  opinions.  But  his  erroneous  assumptions  may  be  a  necessary 
step  in  his  progress,  and  we  must  let  him  follow  out  his  own  plans. 

The  right  to  investigate  and  to  speculate  carries  with  it  the  right  to  publish  the* 
speculations  at  any  stage,  and  however  crude.  It  rarely  happens  that  one  man  can 
see  all  the  bearings  of  the  facts  or  theories  on  which  his  mind  is  occupied ;  and  a  single 
investigator  rarely  completes  a  subject  of  his  research.  It  is  by  the  publication  of  his. 
ideas  that  others  are  able  to  confirm  or  confute  him.  The  constant  appeal  to  verifi- 
cations is  characteristic  of  scientific  theory.  What  is  called  the  higher  criticism  in 
literature  is  weak  in  this  respect,  at  least  as  to  its  positive  side  of  emendations,  and 
distributing  fragments  to  hypothetical  authors.  Out  of  several  possible  theories  about 
the  origin  of  a  book,  the  tests  for  determining  which  is  the  right  view  are  rarely 
available ;  and  the  scientific  method  is  to  regard  hypotheses  as  only  hypothetical  until 
we  can  verify  them  by  tangible  evidence. 

The  enemies  as  well  as  the  friends  of  religion  are  sometimes  inclined  to  regard 
every  novel  scientific  doctrine  as  necessarily  atheistical.  Some  hail  the  new  dogma  as  a 
weapon  of  destruction  ;  others  denounce  it  as  perilous  ;  and  both  parties  appeal  to  each 
other  for  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  the  new  dogma  and  the  old  faith  cannot  coexist  r 

A  very  foolish  and  sinful  practice  is  that  of  taking  flings  at  the  departments  of 
science  that  are  subjects  of  popular  suspicion.  A  learned  professor  recentiy  assailed 
geology  on  the  heavy  charge  that  within  the  last  century  the  geologists  have  changed 
their  views  two  hundred  times.  But  the  fact  of  many  changes  redounds  to  the  credit 
of  science,  if  these  changes,  though  limping  and  often  stumbling,  are  on  the  whole 
progressive.  A  living  science  is  always  undergoing  change,  just  as  the  living  body  is 
in  a  continual  flux ;  by  many  tentative  efforts  after  light  and  truth,  often  with  stepa 
backwards,  the  research  goes  into  new  fields.  A  perfect  science,  no  longer  changing,, 
is  dead — useful,  perhaps,  to  guide  Chinese  artisans  in  its  applications,  but  unworthy  of 
further  research. 

If  any  man  can  prove  that  evolution  is  false,  he  will  find  a  ready  hearing  in 
scientific  circles.  But  the  trend  of  testimony  goes  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
and  men  are  rendering  a  poor  service  to  religion  who  attempt  to  get  up  an  issue 
between  it  and  evolution.  Worthy  men,  too,  often  prejudice  youth  against  Christianity 
by  making  its  defence  rest  on  their  misapprehensions  ;  and  many  arguments  oflered  to- 
shield  theology  from  new  scientific  theories  will,  when  examined,  be  found  to  be  the 
revival  of  the  exploded  theories  of  Cuvier  and  his  followers. 

It  is  wrong  to  denounce  scientific  work  because  of  the  infidelity  of  some  of  its 
disciples.  Science  is  not  God's  way  of  saving  men  from  sin,  and  it  welcomes  to  its 
realm  believers  and  unbelievers.  The  error  of  the  ^'  evil  tendency  "  objection  would 
merit  a  long  discussion.  Men  brand  unwelcome  doctrines  as  having  an  evil  tendency 
when  they  see  no  direct  answer  to  them.  We  cannot  satisfactorily  estimate  tendencies. 
If  the  evidence  is  sufBcient,  we  may  receive  the  doctrine,  and  leave  the  tendency  to> 
take  care  of  itself. 
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It  is  sometimes  an  error  to  condemn  a  book  because  you  do  not  accept  its  condu- 
nons.  If  it  shows  honest  research,  it  may  be  valuable  and  deserving  of  honour,  though 
the  author  failed  in  the  last  stage. 

A  mischievous  error  bears  on  the  relation  of  Divine  providence  to  physical  causa- 
tion. Able  men  have  supposed  that  the  less  science  you  find  in  things,  the  more 
Divinity  belongs  to  them.  Some  have  seemed  to  think  that  Providence  is  less  provi- 
dential, and  miracles  less  miraculous,  if  natural  causation  enters  in  any  degree.  We- 
cannot  explain  how  the  Divine  Being  operates  upon  nature. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  conflict  between  science  and  faith  is  only 
mischievous.  Christianity  owes  to  science  the  overthrow  of  superstitions,  and  greatly 
improved  conceptions  of  the  works  of  Gk)d,  also  new  confirmations  of  Scripture,  andi 
refutations  of  once  dominant  idolatries. 
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The  Patbiabchs  of  Israel  Historical.  By  Dr.  O.  Z5ckler,  Greifswald  (Betr.  d, 
GiavheM^  1894y  February). — ^H.  Schultz  leaves  it^  undecided  to  what  extent  the  name 
and  life  of  Abraham  are  historically  trustworthy  {Old  Testament  Theology).  Professor 
J.  Meinhold  of  Bonn,  in  a  recent  pamphlet  {Wider  den  Kleinglauben),  rejects  such 
half  measures^  asserting  that  ''for  an  historical  sketch  of  the  beginnings  of  Israel's- 
history  and  religion,  the  patriarchal  times  and  what  we  are  told  of  them  fall  alto- 
gether aside;"  that  'Hhe  patriarchs  are  fiothing  but  ideal  figures,  their  relation  tt> 
Tahveh  is  simply  a  reflection  of  the  fellowship  between  Tahveh  and  His  people  in 
the  best  age— about  B.c.  800 ;  "  that  "  Abraham  the  father  of  the  faithful,  Israel  the 
striver  with  Gk>d,  etc.,  are  really  the  children  of  Israel's  phantasy  under  the  influence 
of  the  prophetic  spirit ; "  in  short,  that  the  historical  worth  of  the  patriarchal  history 
has  no  religious  importance,  and  that  it  is  a  sign  of  little  faith  to  think  so.  He  says, 
''  It  is  out  of  place  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  development  of  Israel's  early  history, 
taken  mainly  from  a  source  which,  even  according  to  Delitzsch^  belongs  to  about 
B.C.  900-800,  and  so  a  thousand  years  distant  from  the  things  related.  (According  to 
€ren.  xiv.,  Abram  must  be  placed  about  b.c.  2270-2250.)  What  should  we  say  of  an 
historian  who  took  as  the  basis  of  a  description  of  Charlemagne's  days  a  narrative  of 
the  present  centuty,  without  knowing  or  using  any  sources  of  those  days  ?  It  is  stilL 
more  out  of  place  to  take  the  historical  course  from  a  mosaic  of  the  most  diverse  and 
contradictory  works,  and  present  this  as  a  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  Kohler 
does  {Lehrh,  d.  hibl,  Oesch,)" 

1.  These  sentences  contain  some  things  that  are  incorrect  in  fact,  and  some  that 
are  one-sided  and  misleading,  e.g.  the  assertion  of  an  interval  of  more  than  a 
thousand  years  between  the  time  of  Abraham  and  that  of  the  oldest  Pentateuchnsource 
(B.C.  2260-900  or  800).  To  put  back  Abraham  to  the  twenty-third  century  B.a  is  to- 
contradict  all  indications  of  time  in  Genesis  and  the  following  books.  The  same  is. 
true  of  the  assertion  that  nearly  a  thousand  years  may  have  passed  between  Abraham 
and  the  Exodus,  which  is  put  just  after  Bameses  11.,  and  therefore  into  the  second 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century  b.c.  (cf.  Exod.  xii.  40  with  Gen.  xxv.  7 ;  xxxv.  28  > 
xlvi.  28 ;  1.  28,  ff.).  And  Gen.  xiv.  contains  nothing,  rightly  considered,  obliging  us- 
to  put  back  Abraham's  date  several  centuries  beyond  the  usually  received  time.  That 
ChedoHaomer  is  a  genuine  Elamite  compound  {K^tdur  and  lagamar)^  that  a  royal  race 
of  Kudurides  reigned  in  Elam^  that  one  of  these  may  be  placed  about  b.c.  2250^  are- 
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^established  facts.  But  nothing  justifies  6.  Smith's  attempt  to  identify  the  latter  with 
ihe  Biblical  one,  and  nothing  forbids  our  seeing  in  the  last  a  later  member  of  that 
dynasty,  and  a  contemporary  of  Abraham,  whose  age  cannot  be  pushed  back  far 
beyond  b.c.  2000.  The  supposition  of  a  space  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  yean 
between  Abraham  and  the  Yahvist  writer  is  therefore  an  act  of  uncritical  violence. 

Thus  the  comparison  of  the  proceeding  of  a  modem  historian  dealing  with  Charle- 
Jnagne's  days  in  the  way  stated  loses  much  of  its  force.  The  Yahvist  source  is  unduly 
depreciated.  Older  documents,  written  accounts  of  Israers  early  history,  were 
undoubtedly  known  to  and  used  by  the  Yahvist  and  the  other  writers  of  the  Law. 
The  comparative  fewness  of  the  express  references  to  the  earlier  documents  (Numb. 
jcxi.  14 ;  Josh.  x.  13 ;  cf .  2  Sam.  i.  18)  is  explained  by  the  simplicity  of  the  oldest 
Hebrew  writers,  in  contrast  with  the  later  books  like  the  Chronicles.  Of  indirect 
references  there  are  not  a  few.  And  in  these  obvious  enough  remains  of  a  tradition 
reaching  to  pre-Mosaic,  even  pre-Abrahamic  days  (cf.  Gen.  xiv.  and  xx.  ;  the  histories 
of  Joseph  and  the  Exodus ;  the  triumphal  song,  Exod.  xv. ;  the  Decalogue  and  the 
following  laws,  Exod.  xx.-xxiiL  ;  different  sections  in  Numbers,  etc.),  lies  our  warrant 
for  decisively  rejecting  the  notion  that  the  history  of  the  patriarchs  sprang]  from  the 
jphantasy  of  prophetic  authors  in  post-Solomonic  days. 

The  strong  condemnation  of  the  method  of  A.  Eohler  and  other  writers  of  the 
positive  school  is  utterly  misleading.  No  doubt  we  have  in  the  Pentateuch  and  other 
Old  Testament  books  many  accounts  agreeing  and  differing  more  or  less  among  them- 
selves. But  Meinhold*s  language  about  a  '*  mosaic  of  the  most  diverse  and  contra- 
dictory works"  involves  gross  exaggeration.  What  else  can  a  student  of  ancient 
Jiistory  do  but  draw  out  the  kernel  of  the  fact  lying  behind  the  narratives  according  to 
the  rules  of  historical  research  ?  K5hler  is  quite  right  in  rejecting  the  modern  demand 
for  an  "  exact  and  trustworthy  separation  of  the  several  sources  of  the  Old  Testament 
Jiistorical  books,  with  definite  statements  as  to  their  age,  purpose,  and  historical  value." 
He  acts  as  a  genuine  historian  when  he  would  limit  the  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
histories  of  the  Old  Testament  first  of  all  <'  to  gathering  from  it  only  that  which  was 
finally  accepted  in  the  Old  Testament  Church  itself  on  the  basis  of  various  accounts 
^as  the  current  view  of  its  historical  course." 

2.  An  equally  erroneous  assumption  is  the  assertion  that  we  have  only  oral 
tradition  for  everything  pre-Mosaic.  No  modem  scientific  critic,  Meinhold  says, 
would  venture  to  assume  written  accounts  before  Moses.  ^*  Between  Moses  and 
Abraham  yawns  a  gulf  of  at  least  four  hundred  years — a  space  of  time  far  too  great, 
•admitting  all  that  is  said  about  the  fixity  of  oral  ti^ition,  to  excite  ^ven  a  spark  of 
-confidence."  But  Dillmann,  who  can  scarcely  be  called  "unscientific,"  makes  his 
'  oldest  "  Israelite  book  of  legend  and  history  "  (B  =  B  of  other  critics),  while  drawing 
chiefly  from  the  broad  stream  of  legend,  also  in  part  use  written  documents.  More 
«tiU  than  this  Elohistic  document,  Dillmann  makes  his  Yahvistic  document  C  (alias  I), 
along  with  oral,  use  also  written  accounts.  Several  of  these  pieces,  especially  some 
referring  to  Abraham's  intercourse  with  Canaanite  princes,  etc.,  on  account  of  their 
archaic  language  and  remarkably  exact  geographical  and  historical  statements,  he  uses 
as  '*  valuable  contributions  "  to  a  description  of  the  patriarch  and  his  times,  remarking 
that  they  are  drawn,  not  merely  from  old  tradition,  but  also  "  from  early  written 
sources.''  This  position  of  Dillmann,  as  well  as  of  Strack,  Konig,  Lots,  etc,  is 
ignored  in  the  bold  assertion  of  traditional  sources  only  for  pre-Mosaic  days.  Without 
the  addition  of  written  material^  no  competent  judge  of  the  subject  can  find  an 
explanation.  We  by  no  means  undervalue  the  traditions  of  pre-Mosaic  and  post- 
JMosaic  days  preserved  in  the  God-fearing  families  of  Israel ;  we  regard  it  as  a  great 
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exaggeration  to  speak  of  the  greatness  of  the  interval  between  Abraham  and  Moses  a» 
extinguishing  every  spark  of  confidence  in  the  fixity  of  tradition  covering  this  space. 
To  a  naturalistic  point  of  view^  which  knows  no  essential  distinction  between  the^ 
X>eople  of  revelation  and  surrounding  nations^  this  may  seem  impossible ;  but  there 
is  no  need  to  dwell  on  this  point. 

3.  Our  author  himself  concedes  that  Abraham's  history,  if  true,  assumes  a^ 
comparatively  high  civilization  and  considerable  population  in  Canaan.     He  refers  to 
the  state  of  things  in  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  India.     '^  Even  Canaan,  the  bridge^ 
from  IJgypt  to  Syria  and  Babylon,  was  then  in  great  prosperity.    The  land  was  well 
populated,  cities  existed.  A  line  of  kings  forms  a  confederacy. "  We  admit  this  nascent 
civilization  of  Abraham's  days,  but  we  draw  from  it  an  opposite  conclusion  to  Mein- 
hold's.    He  seeks  to  show  that  Abraham,  along  with  his  retinue,  formed  a  nomadic- 
tribe,  without  any  trace  of  higher  culture,  and  that  therefore  these  nomadic  ancestors 
of  Israel  could  not  have  dwelt  in  Canaan,  with  its  settled  population  and  regular 
cultivation.    From  intimations  in  the  text  (Gen.  xiii.  7  ;  xiv.  18,  ff. ;  xxiii)  we  gather 
with  certainty  that  the  idea  of  the  patriarch  dwelling  with  his  flocks  and  servants  in 
a  sparsely  peopled  land  given  up  to  pasture  is  untenable.     A  nomadic  multitude 
might  exist  on  Palestinian  soil,  but  it  must  have  taken  steps  to  have  an  understanding 
witii  the  settied  population  of  the  land.    And  therefore  it  must  have  been  more  than 
a  wandering  horde,  and  its  leader  must  have  been  more  than  a  wild  Bedouin  chief. 
The  incidents  of  Abraham's  life  (the  purchase  of  the  Machpelah  field,  his  transactions 
with  the  kings  of  Salem  and  Sodom)  suppose  a  certain  degree  of  culture.    Thus  the 
existence  of  some  literaiy  skill  is  conceivable.     The  reference  of  all  that  is  contained 
in  Qcvsu  xii~L  to  mere  oral  tradition  has  the  analogies  of  the  contemporary  documente 
of  the  Euphrates,  the  Nile,  and  the  Orontes  against  it.     Why  the  supposition  that 
pre-Mosaic  Israel  shared  in  the  literaiy  capacity  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  is 
untenable,  we  do  not  understand. 

4.  Professor  Meinhold  thinks  to  prove  his  case  by  the  collective  meaning  of 
names  like  Ishmael,  Edom,  Jacob,  as  well  as, by  the  religious  use  to  which  the  later 
prophets  put  the  patriarchal  history.  ''  If  we  must  take  Edom  collectively,  why  not 
his  brother  Jacob  also?  .  .  .  What  comes  forth  as  the  result  of  a  long  historical 
development  is  often  represented  as  a  Divine  goal  from  the  first.  .  .  .  The  *  Tahveh 
of  Sinai '  precludes  our  taking  the  patriarchs  historically.  The  conquest  of  Canaan 
was  effected  gradually  and  unintentionally.  ...  It  is  instructive  and  strange  that 
Abraham  finds  no  mention  in  th6  pre-Exilic  prophets  (Micah  viL  20  and  Ps.  IxiiL  16  are 
post-Exilic)."  The  theory  is  that  Israel  owes  its  existence  as  a  nation  to  Moses,  who- 
established  the  worship  of  *'  Yahveh  of  Sinai."  It  was  a  fiction  of  later  prophecy  to 
see  an  ancestor  in  Abraham,  and  to  make  him  the  real  founder  of  the  Tahveh  religion. 
The  aifinity  of  this  theory  to  Baur's  respecting  the  New  Testament  is  obvious. 
**  Tendency  "  here  and  *'  tendency  "  there !  It  is  overlooked  that  many  of  the  patri- 
archal names  are  not  collective — Lot,  Sarah,  Eliezer,  Rebecca,  Laban,  etc.  In 
Exod.  iii.  the  descent  of  Moses  from  the  Abrahamic  stock  is  expressly  emphasized. 
The  assertion  that  pre-Exilic  prophecy  knows  nothing  of  Abraham  is  not  proved.  It 
is  by  no  means  generally  accepted  that  the  passages  in  Micah  and  Isaiah  are  post- 
Exilia  Isa.  li.  1,  f.,  is  not  referred  to  at  all.  And  that  post-Exilic  references  have  no 
bearing  on  the  historicity  of  the  patriarchs  is  not  yet  proved.  •  We  quote  Dillmann 
again,  "Why  should  the  early  legends  of  this  nation,  which  was  the  first  to  quit 
mythological  paths,  be  judged  more  unfavourably  than  those  of  other  nations,  in 
whose  epic  matter  we  acknowledge  a  remnant  of  historical  recollections?  .  .  •  The 
least  which  we  must  concede  is  that  in  the  family  histories  of  the  early  legends 
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*obBOure  reoolleotions  of  natural  migratioiiB  form  the  backgroand ;  these  urged  their 
way  from  the  Euphrates  territory  through  Canaan  and  the  deserts  to  £!gypt,  and  led 
to  the  forming  of  new  Hebrew  tribes  in  those  parts.  The  temporary  abode  of  the 
iathers  in  Canaan  cannot  be  explained  as  mere  invention  in  order  to  justify  the  later 
'<K>nquest  of  the  land  or  the  adoption  of  sacred  Canaanite  practices ;  such  ends  could 
be  reached  in  other  more  effactual  ways." 

Professor  Meinhold  thus  takes  radical  measures  with  the  patriarchal  history, 
going  far  beyond  critics  like  Strack,  Kittel,  Konig,  Dillmann^  who  agree  in  many 
Tespeots  with  the  new  critical  school  Banke  held  the  historical  character  of 
Abraham. 

''There  is  another  way  of  investigating  ancient  historical  facts  than  the  one 
advocated  here.  That  the  handing  down  of  such  facts  in  various  diverging  accounts 
•oUiges  us  to  resort  to  the  theory  of  fiction  is  no  sound  historical  principle.  We  have 
legendary  stories  of  the  early  kings  of  Athens  and  Rome,  of  Cyrus,  of  Constantane  and 
his  attitude  to  Christianity :  must,  therefore,  their  historical  existence  be  given  up  ? 
Were  Athens  and  Rome  republics  from  the  first?  Did  the  founding  of  a  Persian 
empire  never  take  place  ?  Is  Constantino's  acceptance  of  Christianity  simple  fable  ? 
Or,  seeing  that  we  have  different  accounts  of  their  doctrines,  did  Pythagoras  and 
Socrates,  a  BasUides,  a  Montanus,  a  Mani,  never  live  and  work  ?  Let  some  one  con- 
vince us  that  the  existence  of  these  persons  is  to  be  erased  from  history  because  of 
•certain  criticism  of  sources,  and  we  will  then  sacrifice  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
When  Loman's  method  with  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  is  generally  accepted  and  proved 
to  be  truly  scientific,  then  and  not  till  then  we  shall  let  go  our  '  little  faith '  and  adopt 
the  strong  faith,  for  which  there  are  no  pre-Mosaic  patriarchs  of  Israel." 

Thb  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  By  Dr.  Kuhk,  Sondershausen  {Nwa  kirM. 
ZeiUchr.y  1895,  No.  2).— It  has  always  been  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  in  days  like 
ours,  when  so  much  good  work  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  historical  research  and 
combination,  there  should  be  so  much  vacillation  respecting  Paul's  letter  to  the 
Churches  of  Galatia,  both  as  to  the  locality  of  the  receivers  and  the  time  of  writing ; 
whereas,  if  one  compares  it  with  the  other  letters  of  the  apostle  and  the  Acts,  in  order 
to  come  to  a  deliberate  decision,  both  questions  are  decided  by  the  letter  itself.  Nor 
is  it  quite  indifferent  whether  the  letter  was  addressed  to  certain  Churches  of  the 
obscure  district  bearing  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  once  invaded  it,  and 
which  the  apostle  founded  on  his  mission  journey,  so  to  speak,  incidentally,  because 
he  fell  sick  and  could  go  no  further,  or  to  the  Churches  of  his  first  foimding  work  in 
the  heathen  world,  which  he  calls  Galatia,  because  they  lay  in  the  Roman  province 
Galatia. 

For,  if  the  latter  was  the  case,  such  a  founding,  as  the  first  province  of  lus  mission 
toil,  may  be  placed  beside  the  founding  work  of  lus  second  journey,  which  he  called 
Macedonia  after  the  imperial  province,  and  that  of  the  third  journey,  which  he  called 
Achaia  in  the  same  way.  Just  as  little  indifferent  is  it  whether  the  letter  was  written 
in  that  period  of  toU,  when  he  was  able  on  one  of  his  different  journeys  to  visit  and 
confirm  the  Churches  in  peril,  or  at  a  time  when  he  could  no  longer  do  this,  such  as 
the  time  of  his  imprisonment  at  Csesarea,  for  in  that  case  he  could  only  entrust  his 
rebukes,  like  the  maternal  change  of  his  tones,  to  his  letter.  Thus  there  are  before  us 
two  questions.  First,  are  those  addressed  the  Churches  founded  on  his  first  journey, 
and  called  Galatia  after  the  imperial  province  ;  or  are  they  Churches  founded  in  a  time 
of  sickness  in  the  small  territoiy  named  after  the  immigrant  Galatians  ?  Secondly,  was 
the  letter  written  after  the  second  or  even  third  journey  of  the  apostle,  but  still  in  the 
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time  of  his  freedom,  or  in  the  first  time  of  his  impriaonment  \   I  will  conaider  this  last 
question  first,  and  diow  that  only  the  latt<er  view  is  right. 

In  his  letter  (ii  9,  10)  the  apostle  says  that  at  the  apostolic  council  the  last 
•condition  of  agreement  with  the  older  apostles  was  that  they  (the  apostles  of  the 
Gentiles)  should  remember  the  poor  (in  the  mother  Church  of  Jerusalem),  and  adds, 
''  which  I  also  was  forward  to  do."  This  promise  was  only  kept  by  the  great  col« 
lection,  which  the  apostle  planned  and  executed  on  so  great  a  scale  that  its  carrying 
out  covers  two  years ;  and  he  himself,  accompanied  by  representatives  from  all  the 
four  provinces  of  his  toil,  hands  it  over  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  giving  thus  a  speak- 
ing proof  of  his  labour,  and  also  completing  his  work  on  his  old  field.  Therefore  the 
letter,  which  assumes  the  collection  to  be  already  made  and  handed  over,  must  have 
been  written  after  the  Roman  Epistle,  and  after  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  thus  in 
the  period  of  his  imprisonment  at  Cfesarea ;  for  in  the  Roman  Epistle  the  journey  is 
«tilL  future,  and  the  Vi^mling  over  of  the  collection  is  stated  to  be  its  end  (Rom.  xv. 
i25,  26).  That  the  Galatian  Epistle  must  be  put  near  the  Roman  one  in  time,  nay, 
•after  it,  is  evident  also  from  the  main  doctrine  of  the  two,  and  the  form  in  which  it  is 
stated.  The  righteousness  of  GU>d  is  first  mentioned  in  the  second  Corinthian  Epistle, 
but  is  expounded  nowhere  else  as  it  is  in  the  Roman  and  Galatian  Epistles,  and 
indeed,  in  a  veiy  similar  or  corresponding  way.  •  Abraham's  example  is  found  in  both, 
and  the  inference  that  the  promise  was  to  come  through  faith,  not  through  the  Law ; 
just  so  that  Abraham  is  the  father  of  all  who  have  his  faith.  Just  so  the  proof  that, 
being  justified  by  faith,  we  are  free  from  the  Law,  has  much  that  is  analogous  in  both, 
4dthough  here  peculiar  details  occur.  Finally,  the  doctrine  of  the  conflict  in  the 
believer  is  common  to  both  Epistles,  appearing  in  the  Romans  as  a  strife  between  the 
liaw  in  the  heart  and  the  law  in  the  members,  and  in  the  Galatians  as  a  strife  between 
flesh  and  spirit. 

All  this  shows  that  the  two  Epistles  were  written  near  together  in  time.  But  that 
ihe  Galatian  Epistle  is  the  later  one  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  difierent  expo- 
sitions given  in  the  Romans  are  given  in  Galatians  in  summary  form — nay,  occasionally 
■almost  in  such  technical  terms  as  ''righteousness  of  God"  has  already  become. 
Compare,  e.^^.,  Gal.  ii.  6,  7  with  Rom.  iv.  There  the  summary  form,  they  who  are  of 
faith  are  Abraham's  children ;  here  the  long  exposition,  from  which  such  statements 
-as  the  last  one  must  be  inferred.  Compare  further,  as  to  the  significance  of  the  Law, 
the  technical  expression  of  Galatians,  '^  The  Law  is  our  paadagogue  unto  Christ "  (Gal. 
iii.  24),  with  the  unexplained  sentences  of  the  Romans :  ^'  The  Law  only  produces 
wrath  "  (Rom.  iv.  15) ;  '*  The  Law  came  in  by  the  way,  that  sin  might  be  multiplied  " 
(Rom.  V.  20)  ;  and  the  longer  statement  of  this  position  (Rom.  vii.  -7,  8).  Further 
compare,  as  to  the  inward  conflict  in  man,  the  summary  statement  in  Galatians 
(v.  17, 18),  ''The  flesh  lusts  against  the  Spirit,"  etc.,  with  the  long  exposition  of  the 
Romans  going  into  the  depths  of  the  subject  (Rom.  vii.  14-27  ;  viii.  1-11).  We  come, 
therefore,  here  also  to  the  same  result — ^the  Galatian  Epistle  was  written  shortly  after 
the  Roman  one,  and  so  during  the  apostle's  imprisonment  in  Ceesarea. 

The  answer  to  our  second  question  is  already  indicated  in  the  answer  to  the  first. 
Since  the  great  collection,  which  Paul  instituted  as  a  finish  to  his  mission  toil  in  his 
old  field,  was  made  through  the  four  proviuces  of  his  mission  toil,  and  was  handed 
•over  in  company  with  representatives  of  all  four,  and  these  are  named  by  the  apostle 
himself  after  the^  imperial  provinces,  it  follows  that  the  one  which  he  calls  Galatia 
must  be  the  mission-province  which  he  traversed  on  his  first  journey.  All  this  can  be 
confirmed  by  the  apostle's  own  words.  In  Rom.  xv.  25,  26  he  says  that  he  is  about 
^  leave  his  previous  field  of  mission  toil,  but  will  first  bring  a  collection  from  it  as  a 
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thank-offering  to  the  mother  Chorch  at  Jeraaalem.    Here,  indeed^  he  only  namea  two 
of  his  provinces — Macedonia  and  Aohaia  ;  but  we  leam  from  1  Ck>r.  xvi.  1  that  the^ 
collection  was  also  made  in  Galatia,  so  that  we  may  infer  that  what  he  here  writes  of 
representatives  to  be  chosen  was  also  arranged  for  Galatia.     But  only  when  by  GaLiti^ 
we  understand  the  province  Galatia,  and  consequently  the  Churches  of  the  first  found- 
ing, do  we  get  these,  namely,  Gains  and  Timotheus  of  Derbe  (Acts  xx.  4).    From  the 
companions  named  here  we  see  also  that  the  province  of  Asia  was  represented,  for 
Tychicus  and  Trophimus  are  mentioned  as  its  representatives.  *  That  he  does  not 
mention  Asia  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  but  only  says  that  the  Corinthians  were  to  make  it  aa 
he  had  ordained  in  Gralatia,  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  himself  remained 
in  Asia  and  personally  superintended  the  making  of  the  collection.    The  importance 
he  placed  on  this  collection,  and  on  its  being  a  general  one  from  the  whole  of  his 
mission  field,  we  gather  from  the  passage  named,  and  especially  from  the  second 
Corinthian  Epistle,  where  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  it,  and  the  necessity  is  insisted 
on  of  choosing  representatives  to  bring  so  great  a  sum  (2  Cor.  viiL  20).    That  Luke- 
does  not  mention  this  collection  in  the  Acts,  although  he  names  the  representative» 
who  bring  it  as  accompanying  the  apostle  on  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xx.  4), 
and  he  himself,  along  with  Titus,  must  have  been  one  of  the  representatives  for 
Achaia,  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that,  when  Luke  wrote  his  history,  Paul  was 
not  yet  put  to  death,  but  was  still  imprisoned  in  Rome,  and  that  Luke  would  not 
compromise  him  in  the  eyes  of  suspicious  and  hostile  judges  by  stating  that  he  had 
made  so  great  a  collection  through  four  Roman  provinces  and  brought  it  to  Jerusalem. 
A  second  weighty  reason  to  show  that  the  Galatian  Epistle  was  directed  to  the 
Churches  of  the  first  mission-journey  is  the  very  passage  usually  quoted  against  it, 
Gal.  iv.  13,  ''Tou  know  that  by  reason  of  sickness  I  preached  the  gospel  to  you  the 
first  time.''    It  is  said  that  the  apostle,  on  one  of  the  two  journeys  in  which  the  Acts 
mentions  the  Galatian  country,  and  under  which,  undoubtedly,  the  small  territory 
peopled  by  the  Galatians  is  to  be  understood,  was  forced  by  sickness  to  make  a  halt  on 
his  journey,  and  thus  founded  these  Churches.    Against  this  it  is  to  be  said,  first,  that 
the  Acts  says  nothing  at  all  of  such  a  sickness  and  such  founding,  or  even  so  much  as- 
hints  it.    Again,  it  is  not  true  that  under  '*  Galatian  country  "  it  could  not  have  under- 
stood the  Roman  province  of  Galatia.     From  a.i>.  36  a  portion  of  Phrygia  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Roman  province  of  Galatia,  while  a  portion  remained  under  the  name 
of  Phiygia.    It  is  thus  plain  that  the  road  which  Paul  would  have  to  take  in  journey- 
ing to  Asia  (Ephesus,  Acts  xvi.  6) — ^Asia,  the  centre  of  his  second  mission-activity, 
which  he  then  selected  and  was  prevented  undertaking  by  the  Holy  Ghost — ^went 
through  Gkdatian  territory  and  Phrygia,  going  through  the  scene  of  his  first  labour 
and  coming  to  Phiygia  (Acts  xvi.  6).     That  the  two  are  here  inverted  arises  from  the 
fact  that  here  there  is  a  reference  to  ver.  4,  and  so  a  recapitulation  takes  place.     The 
inversion  of  the  order  is  due  to  this  back  reference.     On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
second  passage  it  is  said  quite  correctly  and  in  due  order — ^he  went  through,  in  order, 
the  Galatian  country  and  Phrygia,  i,e.  his  first-founded  Churches  and  Phiygia  (Acta 
xviii.  23,  24),  and  came  to  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  1).    Thus  in  Luke  nothing  is  to  be 
tmderstood  by  the  Galatian  country  but  the  Roman  province  of  Galatia,  andaccording^ 
to  him  the  Churches  of  Galatia  can  be  no  others  than  those  founded  on  his  first 
journey.    Therefore  it  is  quite  wrong  to  refer  the  misfortune  of  the  apostle  mentioned 
in  GraL  iv.  13  to  any  sickness  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  ;  it  refers  to  the  stoning  told 
in  Acts  xiv.  19,  which  befell  the  apostle  after  he  had  preached  in  thePisidian  Antioch, 
Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe.     It  is  also  a  strange  and  quite  incredible  idea  that 
because  the  apostle  fell  sick  on  hb  journey,  and  could  not  reach  his  destined  end,  he 
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lingered  in  the  small  territory  peopled  by  Ckdatians,  preached  and  founded  several 
Chorches.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  supposable  that  the  apostle  was  compelled 
by  the  misfortune  he  suffered  to  proceed  no  further,  but  to  return  and  preach  to  the 
Churches  to  which  he  had  already  preached  ;  or,  as  he  says,  '^  Because  of  infirmity  of 
the  flesh  we  preached  to  you,"  as  related  in  Acts  xiv.  20-26.  Thus  also  all  the  other 
words  in  that  passage  gain  meaning  and  force.  The  apostle  was  stoned  and  lay  as 
dead  ;  but  he  raised  himself  again  when  his  disciples  came  round  him.  He  was  there- 
fore stunned — a  stone  must  have  struck  his  head,  perhaps  his  face.  Thus  he  now  goes 
back,  compelled  by  this  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  to  those  to  whom  he  had  already  preached, 
and  not  without  success,  and  preached  with  bandaged  head  and  swollen  face.  To  any 
other  hearers  this  would  have  been  a  temptation,  but  not  to  them  :  '^  Tour  temptation 
in  my  flesh  ye  despised  not."  On  the  contrary,  they  received  him  as  a  messenger  of 
God,  as  Christ  Himself,  and,  if  it  had  been  possible,  would  have  given  their  own  eye 
for  his  swollen  eye  (Gal.  iv.  15). 

It  is  no  less  mistaken  to  make  the  objection  that  in  the  address  of  1  Peter,  ^^  to  the 
elect  strangers  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,''  Galatia  cannot 
be  the  Roman  province,  but  must  be  the  small  territory  named  after  the  Galatians. 
For  the  Epistle  is  plainly  addressed  to  the  whole  of  Christendom  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  it  had  been  won  by  the  labours  of  Paul  and  of  others 
since.  But  if  this  is  so,  the  Christians,  who  were  the  fruit  of  the  apostle's  first  mis- 
sionary toO,  must  be  addressed,  and  this  can  only  have  been  done  under  the  name 
"Galatia." 

All  the  phrases  and  the  intense  tone  of  the  Galatian  Epistle  best  agree  with  the 
supposition  that  it  was  written  during  the  apostle's  imprisonment  at  Csesarea.  When 
the  apostle  begins  with  the  words,  "I  wonder  that  you  are  so  soon  turned  away  from 
Him  that  called  you,"  the  *'so  soon"  evidently  means,  ''after  I  have  been  snatched  from 
the  scene  of  my  labours."  When  he  says  (Gal.  iv.  20),  "  I  would  that  I  could  now  be 
with  you,"  the  suggestion  is,  '*  l^ut  I  cannot,  for  I  am  in  prison."  When  he  says  (Gal. 
V.  11),  ''If  I  yet  preach  circumcision,"  the  explanation  is,  '*If  I,  after  having  been 
the  Gentile  apostle,  would  yet  join  therewith  the  preaching  of  the  necessity  of  circum- 
cision," and  we  then  understand,  "  Why  am  I  yet  persecuted  ?  "  alluding  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  persecuted  and  imprisoned,  which  he  would  escape  if  he  had  been  willing 
to  preach  circumcision.  When,  finally,  he  says  (Gal.  vi  17),  '*  Henceforth  let  no  man 
trouble  me  ;  for  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  by  the  marks  are  to 
be  understood  the  weals  and  scars  he  received  on  his  arrest  by  the  riotous  Jews  (Acts 
xxi  32). 

Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Galatian  Epistle  was  written  by  the  apostle 
from  his  prison  in  Csesarea  to  the  Churches  which  he  founded  on  his  first  mission- 
ary journey,  and  which  he  calls  Galatia,  after  the  Roman  imperial  province  of  the  name. 

Present  Religious  Tendencies.  By  Dr.  Von  Buchrucker,  Miinich  {Neue 
kircM.  ZeiUchr,^  1895,  No.  1). — Wherever  we  look  we  see  a  decided  gravitation  to  the 
natural  and  human,  to  the  spirit  of  art  and  culture,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
loudly  expressed  desire  to  render  Christianity  acceptable  to  the  cultured  of  the  day, 
to  reconcile  Chnstianity  and  culture.  In  such  an  effort,  culture,  of  course,  states  the 
conditions  and  the  demands  ;  and  the  study  is  to  see  what  angles  can  be  taken  from 
Christianity  and  what  teeth  broken.  The  effort  of  '^  liberal "  theology  in  all  its  phases 
is  undeniably  to  strip  Christianity  of  its  original,  supernatural  character,  to  which  the 
epithet  '*  naive  "  is  applied.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  detect  this  purpose^  since  language 
is  given,  among  other  things,  to  conceal  thought.     But  the  mixture  of  religious  and 
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worldly  phraaeology,  the  clothing  of  sacred  events  in  the  feverish,  extravagant  style  of 
modem  literature,  gives  a  key  to  the  reader. 

We  have  great  days  behind  us,  days  carrying  in  themselves  a  world  of  elevating 
impulses ;  they  are  small  days  to  which  these  have  given  place.  Decay  meets  us  in 
every  sphere,  giving  us  most  concern  in  the  religious  sphere.  But  it  will  be  for  our 
good  if  it  makes  clear  to  us  the  problems  which  have  to  be  solved,  if  the  Church  and 
theology  are  to  keep  their  eternal  bases. 

Ouslife  and  thought  has  its  root  in  another  world,  not  in  the  bare  region  of  religious 
and  moral  ideals.  It  is  the  eternal  world,  where  God  is  seen  face  to  face,  whose 
atmosphere  is  God's  outstreaming  glory,  whence  the  Son  of  Grod  came  when  He  laid 
aside  the  glory  which  He  had  before  the  founding  of  the  world,  and  whither  He 
returned  after  He  had  completed  the  purification  of  our  sins  on  the  cross.  There  our 
life  IB  hid  with  Christ  in  God ;  there  is  our  spirit's  home.  Every  presentation  of 
Christianity,  however  daszling,  which  bean  an  earthly  character,  does  not  correspond 
to  its  nature.  This  is  far  from  the  thought  that  Christianity  is  not  enjoyed,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  in  this  world.  Such  a  perversion  of  our  standpoint  can  only  arise  from 
the  desire  to  set  up  an  opponent  to  win  an  easy  triumph  over.  He  that  has  the  Son 
h<u  life,  and  what  he  receives  after  death  is  merely  the  expanding  of  this  possession  to 
its  full  glory.  What  I  possess  as  a  Christian  cannot  ^differ  in  essence  from  what  awaits 
me  hereafter.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  our  Christian  state  would  be  incomplete,  and 
therefore  insufficient,  if  the  completion  were  wanting  in  the  next  world.  Therefore 
the  eschatology  which  we  are  told  in  these  days  to  give  up  is  to  us  an  essential  part 
of  our  faith,  because  our  roots  are  in  the  eternal  world.  '^  When  shall  I  come  to 
behold  Thy  face  ? "  This  remains  the  ground-tone  of  the  heart  that  is  one  with  Christ. 
From  this  world  of  eternity  we  understand  the  miracles  and  prophecies,  at  which 
modem  theology,  which  would  limit  Christianity  to  earthly  experiences,  takes  such 
offence  ;  they  are  nothing  but  rays  from  that  world  of  holy  harmony  shining  into  this 
shattered  existence  of  earth,  giving  us  the  earnest  of  the  reconciliation  one  day  of  these 
two  estranged  forms  of  existence.  '^  Miracle  always  remains  miracle  " — so  said  a  lead- 
ing professor  of  liberal  theology  in  his  positive  days — '^  and  whoever  is  unwilling  to 
drag  down  into  the  realm  of  daily  experience  the  signs  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  which 
God  has  everywhere  given  as  a  guide  to  His  revelations  in  the  realm  of  spirit,  will  not 
speak  of  a  distinction  of  smaller  and  greater  miracles.  But  because  we  do  not  regard 
miracle  as  unnatural  and  contrary  to  law,  but  as  the  shining  of  a  higher  system  of 
nature  into  a  lower  one,  our  spirit's  eye  rightly  strives  to  penetrate  into  the  miraculous 
event,  and  at  least  to  gain  glimpses  of  the  higher  order."  This  supernatural  world  of 
peace  and  glory  we  have  as  a  foundation  under  us,  as  a  Divine  gift  in  us,  as  an  immov- 
able goal  before  us.  Our  first  duty  is  to  see  that  it  is  filched  from  us  by  no  power, 
no  cunning  of  human  wisdom,  or  even  put  in  a  false  light  before  us.  No  ridicule  need 
make  us  afraid.    We  remember  Matt.  xi.  25  and  xviii  3. 

This  conception  of  Christianity  in  its  spiritual  nature  enables  us  to  separate  in 
our  thought  what  does  not  belong  to  life  in  immediate  relation  to  God,  and  to  give  it 
a  subordinate  place.  Here  Luther  has  done  us  the  greatest  service.  While  he  rigidly 
excluded  natural  reason  from  the  ground  of  faith,  he  frankly  confessed  its  high  value 
for  all  natural  knowledge,  thus  opening  a  wide  field  for  worldly  science  and  human 
government.  In  reference  to  this,  Goethe  says,  '*  We  know  not  what  we  owe  to 
Luther  and  the  Reformation.  We  are  released  from  the  fetters  of  intellectual  torpor  ; 
we  are  enabled  through  advancing  culture  to  go  back  to  the  fountain,  and  grasp 
Christianity  in  its  purity.  We  have  courage  again  to  stand  with  firm  feet  on  God's 
earth,  and  to  give  free  scope  to  our  divinely  gifted  nature."    But  when  modem 
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Bcienoe,  instead  of  starting  from  its  rightful  principles  and  keeping  within  its  limits, 
becomes  arrogant,  and  wages  war  against  Christianity,  denying  to  it  the  right  of 
existence  because  of  its  supernatural  character,  when  natural  science  in  this  or  that 
representative  takes  an  hostile  attitude,  when  a  destructive  philosophy  advocates 
atheism, — it  is  our  duty  to  draw  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  and  defend  the  treasure 
committed  to  us.  What  Goethe  said  will  always  be  a  witness  against  those  sceptical 
spirits,  ''Let  inteUectual  culture  advance,  let  the  natural  sciences  grow  in  extent  and 
depth,  and  man's  spirit  enlarge  as  it  will,  he  will  never  get  beyond  the  greatness  and 
moral  culture  of  Christianity,  as  this  shines  in  the  Gospels. " 

Still  more  decidedly  must  we  enter  on  the  conflict,  when  natural  reason  in  the 
form  of  criticism  would  pluck  our  dear  Holy  Scripture  from  us  and  destroy  its 
authority.  We  distinguish,  indeed,  even  in  Scripture,  a  spiritual  and  a  natural  side, 
because  God  has  spoken  through  men,  and,  instead  of  suppressing  their  individuality, 
has  used  it  in  His  service.  We  know  that  the  Bible  is  no  manual  of  cosmology, 
astronomy,  or  the  like.  Still,  everything  contained  in  Scripture  stands  in  some  relation 
to  the  announcement  of  saving  truth.  The  theologian  comes  to  Scripture  as  a 
Christian,  not  merely  as  a  critic.  ''  He  comes  to  it  with  a  prepossession  grounded  in 
the  faith  which  he  shares  with  Christendom,  and  expects  that  it  will  be  justified  by 
his  scientific  study  of  it "  (Hof mann).  But  to  the  evangelical  Christian  faith  in 
Scripture  is  directly  bound  up  with  his  faith  in  salvation.  The  Christian  is  conscious 
of  his  fellowship  with  God  in  Christ,  but  also  of  the  fact  that  this  consciousness  was 
produced  in  him  by  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  He  knows,  further,  that  the  Church 
could  only  render  this  service  as  it  makes  Scripture  its  law,  and  that  his  evangelical 
Church,  just  because  it  stands  in  this  relation  to  Scripture,  has  rendered  him  such 
service.  We  have  to  follow  carefully  the  critical  movement  of  the  present,  to  test  the 
truth  of  everything  offered  to  us,  wherever  we  find  a  gap  in  our  thinking  and  searching 
to  supply  the  need,  but  at  no  price  to  allow  Scripture  as  a  whole  to  be  taken  from 
us  and  our  Churches.  We  hold  it  wrong  first  to  set  up  a  theory  of  inspiration  and 
to  force  Scripture  into  its  limits,  but  we  reject  all  critical  labour  which  sets  itself  in 
opposition  to  the  presuppositions  of  faith,  and  gives  us  at  last  nothing  but  hypotheses. 


SERMON    THOUGHT. 

CHRISTIAN  BROTHERHOOD, 

**  Brethren,  no  new  commaDdment  write  I  unto  you,  but  an  old  oommandment  which  ye 
had  from  the  beginniDg.  .  .  .  Again,  a  new  commandment  write  I  unto  you,  .  .  .  because  the 
darkness  is  passing  away,  and  the  true  light  abeady  shiiieth." — 1  John  ii.  7,  8  (parts),  B.y. 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  of  a  paradox  to  say  that  new  knowledge  is  for  the  most  part  a 
discovery  of  an  old  truth.  We  talk  in  popular  language  of  the  discovery  of  electricity, 
but  the  electric  power  lurked  in  those  same  substances  since  the  world  began  ;  we  talk 
with  delight — and  well  we  may— of '  the  wonderful  discoveries  made  by  the  spectro- 
scope, but,  after  all,  those  colours  were  in  the  sunlight,  those  elements  in  the  starlight, 
long  before.  *'  No  new  law  I  work,"  the  steam-engine,  the  electric  current,  the  light, 
seem  to  say  as  they  pass  on  their  rapid  flight,  but  ''an  old  law  which  ye  had  from  the 
beginning."  And  yet  as  we  watch  them  at  work,  it  is  a  new  one.  The  steam-engine 
is  changing  the  course  of  commerce  and  the  face  of  society  ;  the  electric  current  puts 
a  girdle  round  the  world  ;  it  is  a  new  law  we  have  discovered  ;  it  is  a  new  power  that 
is  set  free  ;  our  ignorance,  our  darkness,  is  passing  away,  and  the  true  light  is  beginning 
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to  shine.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that,  when  we  torn  from  the  phyBical  to  the  moral 
world,  the  same  truth  holds  good  ?  Jesus  Christ  stands  as  the  Prodaimer  of  a  truth 
which  was  going  to  revolutionize  the  world,  but  still  He  can  say^  '*  No  new  command- 
ment give  I  unto  you,  but  an  old  commandment  which  ye  had  from  the  beginning." 
It  was  lurking  there  deep  down  among  you  all ;  it  was  running  quietly  among  the 
roots  of  your  philosophy  ;  it  was  buried  at  the  bottom  of  your  hearts.  And  yet  it  was 
new.  There  was  a  new  force  in  the  world  when  Christ  had  lived  and  died  and  risen— 
a  new  force  which  kept  throwing  up  hospitals,  crushing  out  vice,  modifying  and  at 
last  suppressing  the  calamity  of  slavery.  But  our  paradox  carries  us  further  than 
this. .  It  is  not  only  true  that  new  knowledge  is  often  only  a  discovery  of  old  truth, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  progress  in  the  world's  life  is  only  made  by  the  rediscovery  of 
old  knowledge.  What  are  we  doing  in  sculpture,  except  trying  to  discover  how  to 
reach  the  perfect  outline  of  the  Greeks  ?  So  also  in  the  moral  and  religions  sphere. 
What  have  all  the  great  Christian  movements  been,  except  reproclamations  of  forgotten 
truths  ;  the  Wesleyan  movement  was  but  the  reproclamation  of  the  necessity  of 
conversion. 

What,  then,  is  the  upshot  of  all  this  ?  First,  that  we  should  expect  to  find  Grod's 
final  Word  for  the  world  no  new  one ;  we  should  expect  to  find  His  great  revelation 
something  which  focussed  into  a  new  force  the  scattered  rays  of  old  truth.  And, 
secondly,  we  should  expect  to  find  that,  in  course  of  time,  from  human  frailty,  frag- 
ments even  of  this  great  revelation  should  be  forgotten,  and  that,  consequently,  welling 
forward,  as  it  were,  from  its  central  depths,  would  have  from  time  to  time  to  shine  the 
forgotten  truth. 

I.  Now,  the  great  commandment,  ever  old  and  ever  new,  is  the  law  of  love. 
The  central  truth  of  the  gospel  is  that  we  are  children  of  one  Father,  brothers  and 
sistera  to  one  another.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  So  there  is  no  dispute  about 
the  law,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  according  to  the  central  revelation  of  Christianity, 
*'  he  that  loveth  hath  fulfilled  the  law."  All  we  have  to  ask  are  three  questions  :  1. 
Is  this  law  verified  by  a  study  of  history  1  2.  Is  it  true  to  human  nature  ?  3.  T>oe& 
it  work  ?  1.  And,  first,  is  it'.verified  by  a  study  of  history  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  Christian 
law  of  brotherhood  gathers  together  and  focusses  scattered  rays  of  old  truth  ?  Pro- 
fessor Drummond  has  lately  shown  us  what  a  libel  it  is  on  nature  to  detect  in  it  no 
force  of  unselfishness  working  in  nature  from  the  start.  He  has  shown  us  that  the 
struggle  for  the  life  of  others  has  always  been  at  least  as  strong  as  the  struggle  for 
life ;  and  one  has  only  to  remember  the  kindliness  of  a  Socrates  or  of  a  Buddha,  ^e 
self-sacrifice  of  many  a  wife  and  many  a  leader  in  ancient  story,  the  noble  words  of  a 
Plato,  to  acknowledge  that  the  great  law  was  always  there  written  on  the  human  heart, 
struggling  to  realize  itself,  and  that  when  Jesus  came  He  was  fulfilling  the  aspirations 
of  the  Gentiles  as  much  as  the  prophecies  of  the  Jews  by  His  Epiphany  declaration, 
*'  I  am  the  Root  and  Offspring  of  David,  and  the  Bright  and  Morning  Star.**  And 
yet  what  misunderstandings  there  are  about  this  ?  In  dealing  with  sceptics  it  is  often 
found  that  if  a  saying  of  our  Lord's  can  be  shown  to  distantly  resemble  the  saying  of 
some  philosopher  centuries  ago,  it  is  supposed  that  a  damaging  blow  has  been  dealt 
to  His  uniqueness  and  originality.  Why  !  on  the  contrary,  we  glory  in  it.  We  trace 
in  it  the  action  of  the  Incarnate  Word  before  He  is  Incarnate ;  we  see  Him  immanent 
in  the  world  from  the  beginning,  teaching,  controlling,  guiding ;  and  if  one  thing 
more  than  another  could  be  discovered  to  send  home  this  teaching  of  brotherhood  into 
our  hearts,  it  is  to  find  that  it  is  no  new  commandment  He  gave  us  when  He  came  in 
the  flesh,  but  an  old  one  He  had  given  us  from  the  beginning.  2.  But,  secondly,  then, 
is  it  true  to  human  nature  ?     *'  Christianity  recognizes  and  emphasizes  man's  true 
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personality  ;  his  individual  will,  thought,  conscience,  spirit.    It  stamps  this  as  the 
'  image  of  God '  in  num.     Not  afraid  of  the  shallow  taunt  of  selfishness,  it  tells  man 
plainly  that  his  own  personality  is  a  treasure  committed  to  his  charge^  and  that  he 
simply  fulfils  a  law  of  his  being  in  educating  it  to  perfection,  and,  therefore,  to 
happiness  in  this  world  and  the  world  beyond  the  grave.''    In  other  words,  we  are 
called  by  Christianity  to  self-sacrifice,  but  we  must  have  a  self  to  sacrifice.    A  question 
was  asked  the  other  day,  after  an  address  to  some  Oxford  imdergraduates,  which  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  matter.     Was  it  wrong  to  educate  a  taste  for  art  ?    Was  it  wrong  to 
go  to  Venice  in  the  vacation  ?  or  to  buy  a  beautiful  picture  for  one's  room  ?    Putting 
aside  all  obvious  cautions  about  extravagance  or  over-indulgence  of  taste,  or  cases 
where,  on  account  of  the  present  distress,  it  becomes  right  to  waive  our  rights, — as  a 
broad  principle,  is  self-development  a  duty  or  a  sin  ?    And  we  may  surely  venture 
most  emphatically  to  answer  that  it  is  a  duty;  that  balanced  duly  by  the  other 
influences,  the  instinct  of  self-development  must  have  its  place ;  that  it  is  a  short- 
sighted policy,  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  human  race,  to  crush  individu- 
ality ;  that  mind  and  powers  developed  will  have  more  to  give,  not  less,  in  the  days  to 
come.    But  does  this  contradict  or  interfere  with  the  law  of  love  ?    Not  for  a  moment, 
if  we  remember  whose  we  are  and  whom  we  serve.     Developed  or  undeveloped,  trained 
or  untrained,  we  are  not  our  own.     **  As  every  man  hath  received  the  gift  [whether 
money,  or  brains,  or  education,  or  influence],  even  so  minister  the  same  one  to  another 
as  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God."  3.  But,  thirdly,  is  it  practicable  1  does 
the  law  work  ?  and  is  it  a  relief  to  turn  away  from  general  principles  to  reporting  of 
the  thing  in  action )    Now,  to  take  only  one  illustration,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  • 
brotherhood,  a  certain  niunber  of  these  sons  of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  come  each  year  to  live  in  the  centre  of  East  London  ;  they  do  it  simply  and 
naturally  ;  they  do  it  without  money  and  without  price ;  their  labour  is  a  labour  of 
love.     What  is  the  eflect  ?     Does  it  destroy  self  ?    By  God's  blessing,  it  helps  to 
destroy  selfishness,  not  self  ;  it  develops  self ;  it  transfigures  self.     Has  it  any  eflect 
on  their  belief  in  God  %    **  Is  the  old  gospel  true  after  all  ?  "  we  ask  ourselves  ;  *'  or 
have  we  lost  it  among  the  maze  of  modem  speculations  ?  "    And  here  again  we  may 
speak  with  no  uncertain  voice.     It  gives  a  man  back  his  faith  ;  it  gives  a  man  back 
his  belief  in  God ;  the  darkness  passes  away,  and  the  true  light  begins  to  shine  ;  and 
he  finds,  by  practical  experience,  the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  ^'He  that  loveth  not 
his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  )  "    And 
if  it  ennobles  self,  and  clears  the  vision  of  God,  what  has  it  to  say  to  man  ?    It  wins 
man ;  man  is  unable  to  resist  it ;  it  draws  man  with  the  cords  of  man,  with  bands  of 
love,  it  makes  him  believe  in  a  brotherhood  of  which  he  has  heard  but  never  seen 
before  ;  he  stops  and  looks  and  listens :  this  is  a  music  he  can  understand.  Impractical! 
useless  !  unworkable !    This  old  commandment,  ever  old  and  ever  new,  if  only  we 
have  patience,  is  the  key  to  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

n.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  thiog  we  might  expect  to  find.  We  saw 
that  we  might  expect  to  find  from  time  to  time  forgotten  depths  of  even  a  final  reve- 
lation welling  forward  into  the  light  of  day.  So  weak  is  human  nature,  so  small  its 
capacity  to  hold  infinite  truth,  that  it  has  from  time  to  time  to  releam  piecemeal  *'  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  Just  as  clouds  keep  gathering  round  the  sun,  and 
then  are  dispersed,  so  the  darkness  of  prejudice  and  selfishness  keeps  gathering  round 
the  Sun  of  revelation ;  again  and  again  that  darkness  has  to  be  dispersed,  and  the 
true  light  again  and  again  to  shine.  Now,  as  we  look  out  upon  the  world,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  something  has  begun  to  shine  which  was  not  there  before.  Ask  people 
who  have  been  abroad  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  then  come  back  to  England, 
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and  who  have  reyisited  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  or  their  old  schools,  and  they  will  tell 
you  that  they  are  perfectly  astonished  at  what  they  see.  Bat  these  things  are 
but  symptoms  of  an  inner  change.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  It  fronts  us ;  it 
judges  us ;  it  is  a  fact.  And  the  question  is  this — Is  it  to  be  sneered  down  as  a  passing 
whim  of  boys  and  undergraduates  ?  or  is  it  part  of  the  life  of  God  ?  Or,  again,  take 
the  movement  in  the  Church  from  which  has  sprung  the  Christian  Social  Union.  To 
judge  from  some  recent  correspondence,  there  seems  an  idea  that  the  Christian  Social 
Union  is  a  band  of  Socialists  arrogating  to  themselves  the  Christian  name.  Nothing 
can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  They  are  a  band  of  Christians  gathered  into  a  union 
to  help  one  another  to  put  into  practice  in  their  social  life  the  elementary  principles 
of  love  and  brotherhood.  They  are  quite  aware  that  it  is  no  new  commandment  they 
are  trying  to  fulfil,  but  an  old  one  they  have  had  from  the  beginning.  What  is  the 
meaning,  then,  again  I  ask,  of  this  new  spirit  pervading  the  ChuTch  of  which  this  is 
an  outcome,  and  which  is  touching  thousands  who  either  know  nothing  of  or  do  not 
care  to  join  the  Christian  Social  Union  ?  Is  it  a  passing  sentiment  ?  or  is  it  part  of  the 
life  of  G^  ?  And  in  upholding  that  it  is  part  of  the  life  of  Qod  which  has  again  found 
its  way  through  the  mists  of  human  selfishness,  we  may  take  our  stand  on  three 
grounds.  1.  First,  it  was  time  for  it  to  come.  What  we  have  to  learn  now  is  how  to 
use  our  freedom,  and  we  learn  this,  not  by  looking  forward,  but  by  looking  back.  It, 
too,  was  there  for  us  all  the  time  in  the  life  of  Christ.  ^'  No  new  commandment  " 
stands  written  in  the  story  to-day,  *'  but  an  old  commandment  which  we  had  from 
the  beginning. "  2.  Secondly,  it  is  too  strong  to  be  a  whim.  The  true  diamond  and  the 
diamond  of  paste  are  like  enough  to  look  at ;  but  you  can  cut  with  the  one  and  not 
with  the  other.  This  diamond  cuts.  It  is  no  passing  feeling  of  weak  sentimentality ;  it 
is  at  the  back  of  the  best  work  doing  in  the  Church.  3.  And  thirdly, the  colour  of  the 
light  bears  witness  to  its  source.  We  all  may  mistake  many  things  at  times  and  many 
colours,  but  when  we  see  it  in  action  there  is  no  mistaking  the  white  light  of  love. 

And  so,  in  conclusion,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  what  is  to  be  our  own  attitude 
towards  this  brightening  and  ever  brightening  light.  And  surely,  then,  at  any  rate, 
not  an  attitude  of  simple  opposition.  But  secondly,  the  very  words  of  Gkimaliel  show 
us  that  we  cannot  stop  there  ;  if  it  is  of  God,  and  we  as  Christians  are  fellow-workers 
with  Gk>d,  then  God  expects  us — He  must  expect  us — ^to  help  it  on.  If  this  new 
commandment  is  really  a  word  which  we  heard  from  the  beginning,  then  it  will  be  one 
of  *•  the  words  we  have  heard,  which,"  we  are'told,  **  wiU  jadge  us  at  the  last  day."  How 
to  help  it  on  stands  between  a  man  and  his  own  conscience,  but  help  it  on  in  some 
way  we  must ;  "for  he  that  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me,  and  he  that  gathereth  not 
with  Me,  scattereth."  And  notice,  such  a  conclusion  is  quite  independent  of  varying 
views  upon  the  social  problem.  And  so,  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  let  this  heightening 
revelation  flood  and  flush  our  own  lives  ;  it  is  one  thing  to  stand  in  a  dark  cave  and 
admire  the  sunrise,  it  is  another  to  stand  in  the  glory  of  it  as  it  pours  down  on  the 
snow-slope,  and  gather  in  great  heartfuls  of  its  heat.  Let  not  the  great  rush  of  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood  leave  any  one  of  us  behind  !— Rev.  A.  F.  Whwington-Inoram, 
M.  A. ,  in  the  Church  Times, 

STRAINED  PIETY, 

**  Be  not  righteous  overmuch." — ^Ecclbs.  vii.  16. 

With  commentators  this  is  a  much  controverted  text ;  it  may,  however,  fairly  be 
taken  as  a  warning  against  strained  piety.  Not  that  a  man  can  ever  be  too  righteous, 
but  he  may  strive  after  a  righteousness  that  is  false  and  injurious.    The  other  sentence 
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in  this  passage  may  help  us  to  understand  what  the  sacred  writer  meant  by  ''overmuch  " 
righteousness  :  ''Neither  make  thyself  overwise."  Some  people  are  known  as  being 
"too  clever — ^too  clever  by  half."  We  all  know  what  this  means  ;  we  know  such 
people.  Men  cannot  be  too  wise,  too  gifted,  too  skilful ;  but  they  can  be  too  clever 
— too  clever  by  half.  So  goodness  sometimes  finds  a  similarly  false,  irritating,  and 
dangerous  expression.  It  has  in  it  a  superfluity  that  makes  it  objectionable  and 
injurious.  It  may  be  thought  that  this  excess  in  piety,  excess  in  any  direction,  is 
rare,  and  hardly  calls  for  express  consideration.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  a 
common  thing  for  religion  to  run  wild  ;  for  goodness  to  be  pushed  on  wrong  lines ;  for 
it  to  be  strained,  arbitrary,  inharmonious,  and  exaggerated.  Let  me  give  a  few 
illustrations  of  what  I  mean  by  strained  piety. 

I.  It  sometimes  reveals  itself  in  doctrinal  fastidiousness.  Paul  writes  to 
Timothy,  "  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me,  in  faith 
and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  Hold  fast  the  form,  the  pattern.  The  religion  of 
Christ  finds  expression  in  the  definite,  the  concrete,  the  intelligible.  But  some  of  us 
are  not  content  until  we  have  etherealized  the  great  articles  of  our  faith,  made  our 
creed  vague,  intangible,  and  generally  such  as  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  utter. 
De  Quincey  said  of  Coleridge,  touching  the  poet's  endless  refinements  and  transcen- 
dentalisms, "He  wants  better  bread  than  can  be  made  with  wheat."  That  is  rather  a 
common  failure  in  our  day,  and  especiaUy  with  men  of  a  certain  temper.  They  refine 
and  sublimate  their  creed  until  they  nearly  lose  hold  of  the  substantial  saving  verity. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  is  attenuated  until  Christ  becomes  a  mere  Phantom. 
In  a  sense  we  are  obliged  to  rationalize  our  creed,  penetrate  its  real  meaning,  appre- 
hend its  reasonableness  and  consistency  ;  *but  let  us  beware  lest  we  hunger  because 
we  want  better  bread  than  can  be  made  with  wheat.  The  religion  of  Christ  is  a  religion 
of  history,  fact,  form,  letter,  and  we  must  take  care  how  we  sky  it.  The  chemist, 
clever  man  that  he  is,  can  volatilize  the  diamond  ;  but  volatilized  diamonds  have  lost 
their  reality,  their  beauty,  their  worth.  A  precious  creed  can  be  rarefied  in  a  similar 
fashion,  and  with  a  similar  result.  We  may  strain  after  pure,  metaphysical,  absolute 
truth  until  we  destroy  ourselves.  The  most  mystical  of  the  apostles  kept  fast  hold  of  , 
the  definite,  the  corporeal,  the  historical :  "  That  which  was  from  the  beginning, 
which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon, 
and  our  hands  have  handled,  of  the  Word  of  life."  Come  down  from  the  thin  air, 
recite  the  Apostles'  Creed^  sing  the  Te  Deum.  Touch  the  rock.  Be  not  wise 
overmuch. 

n.  It  reveals  itself  in  mobbid  intbosfbctivbness.  There  is,  of  course,  such  a 
thing  as  a  just  introsi>ection,  that  a  man  looks  closely  into  his  own  heart  and  life.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  solemn  duty  that  we  should  examine  ourselves  in  the  sight  of  God.  And 
yet  this  duty  is  often  misconceived  and  pressed  to  false  issues.  Men  sometimes  get 
morbid  about  the  state  of  their  health.  For  example,  there  are  the  people  who  are 
always  weighing  themselves.  Their  feelings  go  up  or  down  with  their  weight ;  they 
are  the  sport  of  their  gravity.  We  all  feel  that  such  solicitude  is  a  mistake  ;  it  is  the 
sign  of  a  morbid,  miserable  condition.  But  good  people  are,  not  rarely,  victims  of  a 
similar  morbidity  :  jealous  about  their  religious  state,  curious  about  obscure  symptoms, 
always  with  beating  heart  putting  themselves  into  the  balances  of  the  sanctuary.  This 
habit  may  prove  most  hurtful.  Instead  of  such  excessive  solicitude  being  conducive 
to  safety,  it  is  altogether  full  of  peril.  It  makes  men  morally  weak  and  craven  ;  it 
destroys  their  peace  ;  it  robs  their  life  of  brightness.  Beware  of  pushing  a  quiet  self- 
supervision  into  unhealthy  brooding.    Why  shouldest  thon  destroy  thyself  ? 

m.   It  reveals  itself  in  ak   bxactino  coKsciENTiotrsNBSS.     On  the  supreme 
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importance  of  conscientiousness  we  are  all  agreed,  but  it  8  easy  to  push  this  conscien- 
tiousness into  scrupulousness.  Many  Christian  people  are  fertile  of  ingenious, 
gratuitous,  embarrassing,  exasperating  distinctions  and  exclusions.  It  was  said  of 
Grote  that  *'  he  suffered  from  a  pampered  conscience."  Many  good  people  do.  A 
fastidious  moral  sense.  It  is  a  legal  maxim  that  ^*the  law  concemeth  not  itself  with 
trifles,"  and  the  court  is  specially  impatient  of  '* frivolous  and  vexatious'*  charges. 
But  some  of  us  are  evermore  arraigning  ourselves  at  the  bar  of  conscience  about 
arbitrary,  frivolous,  vexatious  things.  It  is  a  great  mistake.  But  it  will  be  said, 
*'  There  is  no  special  necessity  to  rebuke  extreme  nicety  of  conscience,  little  need  in 
this  callous  world  to  do  this ;  a  conscience  much  exercised  about  trifles  is  at  least 
awake  and  sensitive  and  faithful."  But  really,  solicitude  about  trifles  is  the  sign  of  a 
defective  conscience.  Christ  shows  that  the  conscience  of  the  Pharisee,  exercised  by 
infinite  detail  and  casuistry,  was  essentially  lacking  in  sensibility  and  faithfulness.  A 
true  and  noble  conscience  is  tender,  quick,  incisive,  imperative  ;  but  it  is  also  large, 
majestic,  generous,  as  is  the  eternal  law  of  which  it  is  the  organ.  We  cannot  pretend 
to  go  through  life  with  a  conscience  akin  to  those  delicate  balances  which  are  sensitive 
to  a  pencil-mark  ;  if  we  attempt  such  painful  minuteness,  we  are  likely  to  be  incapable 
of  doing  justice  to  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 

lY.  This  strained  piety  not  rarely  reveals  itself  in  thb  inokdihatb  culture  of 
soacE  SPECIAL  viBTUE.  For  some  reason  or  other  a  man  conceives  a  special  affection 
for  a  particular  excellence ;  it  engrosses  his  attention ;  it  shines  in  his  eye  with  unique 
splendour.  But  this  extreme  love  for  any  one  virtue  may  easily  become  a  snare.  A 
literary  botanist  says,  ''  Most  of  the  faults  of  flowers  are  only  exaggerations  of  some 
right  tendency."  May  not  the  same  be  said  about  the  faults  of  some  Christians  ? 
They  have  strained  after  a  particidar  virtue  until  it  has  imparted  to  their  character 
disproportion  and  disagreeableness.  Here  is  the  man  of  conscientiousness.  Righteous- 
ness is  the  cardinal  virtue  in  his  eyes ;  and,  indeed,  his  eyes  are  so  full  of  the  great 
virtue  that  he  can  see  little  else.  In  the  end  he  pushes  justice  to  the  point  of  injustice. 
We  need  to  take  a  wider  view,  to  cultivate  justly  and  impartially  every  grace  of  the 
Christian  character.  We  want  comprehensiveness,  fulness,  balance,  harmony.  Aiming 
at  the  larger  ideal,  we  shall  be  saved  from  extravagance,  angularity,  and  littleness. 

V.  It  reveals  itself  in  striving  after  impracticable  standards  of  character. 
We  cannot  have  too  lofty  an  ideal  of  character ;  but  we  may  easily  have  pretentious, 
spurious  ideals  on  which  the  soul  may  waste  its  precious  energies.  It  is  a  fine  charac- 
teristic of  Christianity  that  it  is  so  sane,  reasonable,  practical,  humane ;  it  never  forgets 
our  nature  and  situation,  our  relations  and  duty.  But  many  think  to  transcend  the 
goodness  of  Christianity ;  they  are  dreaming  of  loftier  types  of  character,  of  sublimer 
principles,  of  more  illustrious  lives  than  Christianity  knows.  Pontivism  gives  us  an 
illustration  of  this.  It  has  long  been  an  objection  to  Christianity  that  it  enjoined  a 
morality  so  superfine  that  it  was  practically  inaccessible.  N<ad  the  Positive  philosophy 
declares  that  the  great  principle  of  Christian  ethics  is  low  and  selfish.  Christianity 
says,  **  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  ;  "  but  the  new  morality  says,  ''  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and  ignore  thyself. "  Christianity  is  discredited  by  a  supposed 
nobler  ideal,  ikfonasttcism  affords  an  illustration  of  this  straining.  FroUt^'i\ii9n^  has 
also  its  false  strivings.  Some  Evangelical  Christians  have  very  arbitrary  and  bizarre 
notions  of  holiness.  They  deny  themselves  in  things  that  (rod  has  not  denied  them, 
and  pique  themselves  on  virtues  of  which  the  New  Testament  knows  nothing.  They 
are  too  bright  and  good.  The  superior  people  of  the  Churches,  they  look  superciliously 
upon  ordinary  disciples.  But  this  straining  after  higher  ideals  than  those  of  Chris- 
tianity is  utterly  false  and  deeply  hurtful.    Speaking  of  the  monks  who  fell  into 
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frightful  immoralities,  Charles  Kingaley  says,  ''Aiming  to  be  more  than  men,  they 
became  less  than  men. "  It  is  ever  the  case.  Fanciful  ideals  exhaust  us,  distort  us, 
destroy  us.  What  sweet,  bright,  fragrant  flowers  God  has  made  to  spring  on  the  earth 
—cowslips  in  the  meadow,  daffodils  by  the  pools,  primroses  in  the  woods,  myrtles, 
wall-flowers,  lavenders,  pinks,  roses  to  bloom  in  the  garden,  an  infinite  wealth  of 
colour  and  sweetness  and  virtue  !  But  in  these  days  we  are  tired  of  God's  flowers, 
and  with  a  sttange  wantonness  we  have  taken  to  dyeing  them  for  ourselves  :  the  world 
ia  running  after  queer  blossoms  that  our  fathers  knew  not — yellow  asters,  green  carna- 
tions, blue  dahlias,  red  lilacs.  And  in  the  moral  world  we  are  guilty  of  similar  freaks. 
''  Learn  of  Me,''  says  the  Master.  Tes  ;  let  us  go  back  to  Him  who  was  without  excess 
or  defect.  Nothing  is  more  wonderful  about  our  Lord  than  His  perfect  naturalness, 
His  absolute  balance.  His  reality,  reasonableness,  artlessness,  completeness.  With  all 
His  mighty  enthusiasm  He  never  oversteps  the  modesty  of  nature. — Rev.  W.  L. 
Watkinson,  in  the  Wedeyan  Magaziiue. 


PAUL    QATEERING  STICKS. 

**  And  when  Paul  bad  gathered  a  bundle  of  sticks,  and  laid  them  on  the  fire,  there  came  a 
viper  out  of  the  heat,  and  fastened  on  his  hand." — Acts  xxvlii.  3. 

A  FiSE  is  a  thing  that  comes  so  near  to  us,  and  combines  itself  so  closely  with  our  life, 
that  we  enjoy  it  best  when  we  work  for  it  in  some  way  ;  so  that  our  fuel  shaU  warm 
us  twice — once  in  the  obtaining  of  it,  and  again  in  the  burning.  And  that  is  the 
reason  why  people  at  a  picnic  in  the  open  air  love  to  light  a  fire,  and  to  help  in 
gathering  materials  for  it.  Paul  had  the  same  feeling.  He  did  not  allow  the  natives 
to  do  all  the  work;  he  wanted  to  help  them.  But  he  made  one  mistake  which 
threatened  to  be  very  serious ;  for  Paul  was  not  infallible  in  his  ordinary  life,  and 
only  when  he  was  writing  or  acting  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Among  the  sticks  which  he  gathered  there  was  one  that  looked  exactly  like  the  others. 
Tou  have  heard  of  the  curious  thing  in  nature  called  mimicry,  by  means  of  which 
creatures  resemble  the  places  where  they  are  found  or  the  objects  near  them,  or  put 
on  the  appearance  of  each  other.  This  disguise  is  given  to  creatures  for  two  purposes — 
it  conceals  the  destroyer  from  its  prey,  and  it  enables  the  innocent  creature  to  get  its 
food  in  safety.    The  viper  which  Paul  took  up  had  this  power  of  mimicry. 

There  are  two  great  lessons  in  connexion  with  this  remarkable  incident  which  I 
wish  to  bring  before  you.  The  first  is  that  the  Apostle  Paul  did  not  think  it  beneath  his 
dignity  to  gather  sticks  for  a  fire.  Tou  do  not  usually  think  of  him  engaged  in  such 
a  homely  occupation.  He  had  no  false  shame,  no  foolish  pride  to  overcome.  He  felt 
that,  however  lowly  the  labour,  it  was  labour  in  the  Lord,  for  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  He  thought  only  of  being  useful,  as  he  had  been  all  through  the  voyage 
that  had  ended  so  disastrously.  Your  religion  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul ; 
and  as  it  taught  him,  so  should  it  teach  you  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  disengagedness  and 
unselfishness,  a  readiness  for  any  kind  of  work,  however  common,  by  which  you  can 
do  good.  We  read  of  the  noble  Bishop  Patteson,  that  while  he  was  burdened  with  the 
care  of  all  the  Churches  in  Polynesia,  he  was  ever  ready  to  do  the  humblest  work  with 
his  own  hands — ^to  help  as  a  mason  and  joiner  to  build  a  mission  station,  to  row  himself 
backwards  and  forwards  among  the  islands,  and  to  cook  his  own  food  when  it  was 
necessary.  The  other  lesson  which  you  learn  from  the  experience  of  Paul  on  this 
occasion  is  that  God  will  protect  you  while  you  are  serving  Him  and  your  fellow- 
creatures.    The  path  of  duty  has  its  own  dangers,  like  the  path  of  pleasure.     You 
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may  be  misanderstood,  evil  spoken  of,  your  very  kindness  turned  against  you.  You 
may  create  enemies  by  your  good  work,  and  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  may  be  the 
ingratitude  that  you  may  meet  with  in  your  best-meant  and  kindest  services.  The 
frozen  viper  you  have  warmed  and  cherished  into  life  in  your  bosom  may  sting  you. 
But  He  who  protected  Paul  from  the  fang  of  the  viper  that  came  out  of  his  benevolent 
work  will  protect  you  from  the  viper  that  may  come  out  of  your  flame  of  love  and  zeal 
for  others.  If  you  have  faith  such  as  Paul  possessed,  you  will  be  kept  safe,  as  he  was, 
from  any  real  harm.  No  serpent  coming  out  of  your  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love 
will  truly  hurt  you.  The  deadly  things  you  touch  and  cannot  help  touching  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  duties  and  in  the  performance  of  the  kind  acts  of  life,  will  be  robbed 
of  their  venom.  Physicians  tell  you  that  when  you  are  in  perfect  health,  the  infection 
of  the  epidemic  disease  around  you  wiU  not  be  communicated  to  you — you  wiU  be 
proof  against  the  myriads  of  deadly  microbes  that  are  lying  in  wait  to  assail  any  weak 
or  wounded  surface,  by  the  vigorous  exercise  of  a  healthy  life.  And  it  is  in  the  same 
way  only  that  you  can  be  kept  safe  from  spiritual  evil.  The  full  active  tide  of  spiritual 
life  in  your  soul  will  repel  the  poison  of  the  disease.— Rev.  H.  MAddLLAN,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  in  the  Stiver. 


SUNDAY    IN    CHURCH. 

Bt  Rbv.  Canon  Hutchinos,  M.A. 

SUNDAY  NEXT  BEFORE  EA8TER,^EVENING  SECOND   LESSON. 

**  And  when  He  was  come  near,  He  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it." — ^Lublb  six.  41. 

1.  This  is  Palm  Sunday,  the  day  on  which  the  Church  celebrates  our  Lord's 
Triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  He  willed  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  Messiah,  as 
a  prelude  to  His  sufferings.  By  means  of  this  lowly  procession  He  fulfilled  the 
prophecy,  ''  Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee  :  He  is  just,  and  having  salvation ; 
lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass  "  (Zech.  iz.  9).  Thia 
was  the  day  of  final  visitation  to  the  Jews,  "  a  decisive  and  irrevocable  turning-point," 
when  the  Lord  ''  came  unto  His  own," giving  them  an  unmistakable  sign  by  His  mode 
of  approach,  and  yet — they  rejected  Him. 

2.  It  is  not  to  the  procession  or  its  import  that  the  text  invites  our  attention, 
but  to  an  incident  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  '*  As  they  approached  the  shoulder  of 
the  hill,  where  the  road  bends  downward  to  the  north,  the  sparse  vegetation  of  the 
eastern  slope  changed,  as  in  a  moment,  to  the  rich  green  of  gardens  and  trees^  and 
Jerusalem  in  its  glory  rose  before  them.  It  is  hard  for  us  now  to  imagine  the  splendour 
of  the  view.  The  City  of  Gk>d,  seated  on  her  hills,  shone  at  the  moment  in  the 
morning  sun  "  (Geikie).   But  as  Christ "  beheld  "  the  doomed  city,  He  **  wept  over  it." 

Let  us  contemplate  this  touching  occurrence.  What  do  these  tears  of  Jesus  teach 
us  about  Himself  ?    And  what  lessons  may  we  draw  from  them  ? 

I.  What  do  thbsb  teabs  of  Jesus  teach  us  abottt  Himself  ?  1.  That  He  is 
true  Man.  He  took  our  nature,  not  only  our  nature,  but  our  **  infirmities  "  (Matt, 
viii.  17).  He  did  not  assume  human  nature  as  the  first  Adam  possessed  it  in  Eden, 
but  with  some  of  the  shadows  of  the  Fall  upon  it.  This  scene  shows  us  how  Christ 
could  be  afflicted  with  intense  sadness.  Sorrow  was  a  marked  result  of  the  Fall  (Gen. 
iii.  16,  17).  Christ  was  the  "  Man  of  sorrows  "  (Isa.  lui.  1).  He  took  our  **  defects  " 
both  of  body  and  soul,  except  sin '  and  such  defects  as  were  inconsistent  with  Hia 
sinlessness  and  personal  perfection.     In  this  picture  He  appears  to  be  overpowered 
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with  sorrow  ;  bat  it  was  a  voluntaiy  sorrow.  2.  Twice  it  is  recorded  in  tHe  Gospels 
that  Jesus  ^^wept" — here,  and  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  Besides  these  occasions 
may  be  added  the  tears  of  infancy,  and  those  spoken  of  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(v.  7).  Here  the  expression  implies  audible  weeping,  lamentation  (IxXovo-ci')  ;  Christ 
was  affected  with  deep  emotion.  The  aposiopesis  in  His  exclamation,  "  If  thou  hadst 
known,"  eta  !  is  evidence  of  this.  3.  Farther,  it  was  when  ''He  beheld''  the  city 
this  torrent  of  grief  was  occasioned.  Man  is  affected  by  that  which  he  sees.  What- 
ever may  be  the  knowledge  which  he  already  possesses,  the  actual  realiisation 
through  the  senses  of  the  object  brings  home  vividly  to  his  consciousness  the 
trouble  or  bereavement.  The  sotmd  of  a  name  or  the  sight  of  a  grave  brings  tears  \ 
so  the  sight  of  Jerusalem'  in  all  its  glory  and  beauty  touched  the  heart  of  Jesoa 
Christ.  The  eye,  in  conjunction  with  the  imagination,  actualizes  that  which  belonged 
before  to  the  domain  of  thought.  4.  And  then,  the  city  was  Jerusalem.  This  called 
out  the  love  of  patriotism.  Christianity  has  been  accused  of  repugnance  to  the 
patriotic  spirit,  because  it  is  apt  to  be  absorbed  with  higher  interests ;  but  such  a 
relation  is  only  accidental.  Christianity  does  not  blot  out  love  of  country.  Christ 
could  look  with  eye  undimmed  with  tears,  and  utter  the  words,  *'  And  thou,  Caper- 
naum, which  art  exalted  unto  heaven,  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell "  (Matt.  xi.  23) ; 
but  over  Jerusalem  He  wept.  5.  Christ  was  not  only  Man,  but  the  Messiah ;  and 
Jerusalem  was  not  only  the  capital,  but  the  Holy  City, — ^there  was  the  temple,  there 
was  the  centre  of  the  Church  of  God,  ''over  all  rested  the  spell  of  a  history  of  two 
thousand  years."  God's  revelation  to  man  was  linked  with  this  sacred  spot— it  was 
to  be  "the  joy  of  the  whole  earth."  Christ  was  to  the  Jews  the  Messiah  who  had 
been  expected  for  generations,  and  longed  for,  who  was  to  work  out  the  Divine 
purpose  of  their  history  and  to  deliver  them  ;  but  God's  people  knew  not  the  time  of 
their  visitation,  and  therefore  the  sight  of  their  city  caused  Jesus  to  weep. 

II.    ThB  TIAKS  KEYBAL    ChKIST'S   KNOWLSDOK  OF  THE   FUTUBB.        1.    If   OUr  Lord 

were  only  man,  with  man's  ignorance  of  the  future,  this  weeping  would  be  altogether 
out  of  keeping  with  the  circumstances.  Not  only  was  there  no  apparent  cause  for  this 
grief,  but  it  was  at  variance  with  the  shouts  of  joy  and  the  acclamations  of  ' '  Hosanna  !  " 
which  the  multitude  poured  forth  as  they  went  before  and  followed  Christ  on  the 
road  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  palm  branches.  To  weep  at  the  grave  of  a  friend,  to  catch 
the  infection  of  grief  from  the  sobbing  relatives,  has  in  it  nothing  surprising ;  but  to 
weep  aloud  at  the  time  of  such  a  demonstration  is  something  which  needs  to  be 
aoooonted  for.  2.  We  are  not  at  a  loss  to  know  the  cause  of  this  behaviour.  Christ 
knew  that  He  was  standing  where  the  Roman  legions  would  be  gathered  to  besiege  the 
city,  and  He  foretold  with  an  accuracy  of  detail  what  in  another  generation  would  be 
verified.  As  He  beheld  the  city.  His  thoughts  were  afar  off:  He  saw  the  enemy 
encamped  against  it,  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants,  their  terrible  deaths,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  last  remnants  of  its  buildings ;  He  saw  further  how  Israel  "  to  this 
day  "  would  not  know  "  the  things  which  belong  unto  its  peace,  and  the  upturned, 
scattered  stones  of  its  dispersion  are  crying  out  in  testimony  against  it "  (Edersheim). 
3.  If  the  tears  are  witnesses  to  Christ's  Humanity,  the  cause  of  the  tears  points  to  His 
Divinity.  I  do  not  say  it  proves  it.  Such  knowledge  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
possession  of  the  prophetic  gift ;  but  the  cause  of  those  sufferings,  because  the  Jews 
knew  not  Christ's  visitation,  certainly  demands  a  belief  in  Him  as  a  Divine  Visitor, 
the  rejection  of  whom  was  to  be  attended  with  such  irrevocable  consequences.  He 
could  read  the  future  by  innate  knowledge,  for  He  was  "  the  Only  Begotten  of  the 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth  "  (John  i.  14). 

m.  Lbssons.     1.  These  tears  of  Jesus  teach  us  the  hatefulness  of  sin.     It  was 
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not  only  the  temporal  sufferings  of  the  Jews,  but  the  sins  which  caused  them,  which 
dlled  the  heart  of  Christ  with  sorrow — ^their  blindness  in  rejecting  Him.  2.  No  scene 
in  the  Oospels  more  clearly  reveals  the  freedom  of  the  will  of  man  to  resist  grace. 
*'  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thee/'  etc.  !  is  the  lament  of  Christ  over  His  own 
people  ;  '^  and  ye  would  not  (o^«  ^tfcA^o-arc)"  (Matt.  xxiiL  37).  Our  Lord  would  not 
force  the  human  will.  Let  us  realize  that  everything  depends  upon  recognizing  and 
yielding  to  the  Divine  visitation.  3.  To  beware  of  the  blinding  effect  of  prejudice. 
The  Jews  would  not  believe  in  the  condescension  of  God,  and  so  misread  the 
prophecies  which  related  to  Divine  humiliation  and  suffering.  *'  They  wanted  not  to 
see"  how  prophecies  of  majesty  and  lowliness  could  be  blended.  Though  their 
rejection  of  Christ  is  attributed  to  a  misuse  of  their  understanding,  at  root  it  was 
their  will  which  was  at  fault.  Openness  of  mind  to  the  reception  of  Divine  truth  is 
one  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  narrative — to  pray  for  a  humble  and  teachable  spirit, 
the  seeing  eye  and  the  hearing  ear,  in  order  to  accept  Divine  truth  and  to  recognize 
Divine  visitations.  The  Jews,  says  Dr.  Pusey,  *'  are  but  mirrors  of  ourselves.  To 
see,  then,  the  causes  of  their  blindness  may  help  us  to  see  ourselves."  4.  If  the  tears 
of  Jesus  over  Jerusalem  teach  us  the  heinousness  of  sin,  the  accountability  of  the 
human  will,  the  danger  of  religious  prejudice, — they  teach  us  eloquently  the  love  of 
Gbd  for  sinners  ;  as  the  Jews  themselves  rightly  concluded  Christ's  love  for  Lazarus, 
h^  the  tears  which  He  shed  at  his  grave. 


EA8TEB  DAY.— EVENING  SECOND  LESSON. 
**  But  Mary  stood  without  at  the  sepulchre  weeping.** — John  xx.  11. 

1.  What  a  picture  !  The  darkest  hour  is  said  to  be  that  before  the  dawn.  '*  It 
was  yet  dark  "  when  Mary  Magdalene  reached  the  sepulchre  ;  and  ^it  was  dark  within 
her  souL  She  knew  not  how  soon  the  dawn  of  ''the  Sun  of  Righteousness  "  would 
dispel  the  clouds  of  sorrow  ;  she  '*  stood  without  at  the  sepulchre  weeping." 

2.  Was  it  wrong  to  weep  ?  Some  tears  are  sinful — ^tears  of  passion  and  rebellion 
against  God's  will,  but  not  tears  of  sorrow.  There  is  a  Beatitude  for  the  mourner, 
' '  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn :  for  they  shall  be  comforted.  ^'  St.  Mary  Magdalene  had 
the  gift  of  tears,  and  as  she  stooped  down  to  look  into  the  sepulchre  she  sobbed  aloud. 

3.  St.  John  singles  out  Mary  Magdalene  as  the  chief  feature  of  the  Easter  morning. 
St.  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  blends  the  appearance  of  the  Risen  Christ  to  the 
Magdalene  with  that  vouchsafed  to  the  other  women.  But  it  is  evidently  a  separate 
manifestation  {which  St.  John,  who  often  supplies  what  is  omitted  by  the  Synoptists, 
records.  The  seeming  discrepancies  between  the  accounts  of  the  different  Evangelists 
may  be  referred  to  the  different  experiences  and  standpoints  of  the  various  witnesses. 
When  several  persons  have  seen  the  same  event,  their  relation  of  it  will  be  found  to 
be  divergent ;  especially  is  this  the  case  when  the  event  is  one  of  arresting  moment. 
St.  John  preserves  for  us  what  he  himsdlf  had  witnessed.  St.  Peter  and  St  John 
are  the  two  disciples  who  are  concerned  with  the  movements  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
in  the  early  morning  of  the  Resurrection  ;  accordingly,  St.  John  it  is  who  relates  this 
first  and  separate  appearance'of  Christ  to  the  Magdalene  ;  while  St.  Mark,  who  was 
**  interpres  et  sectator  Petri,"  alludes  to  the  same  occurrence  (Mark  xvi.  9).  Christ 
4&ppeared  unto  witnesses  chosen  before  of  God,  and  the  first  of  these,  according  to  St. 
Peter,  was  Mary  Magdalene. 

Let  us,  first,  muse  upon  the  dispositions  of  the  recipient  of  this  wonderful  favour ; 
and  then,  contemplate  the  manner  of  our  Lord's  appearing. 
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I.  The  dispositions  of  St.  Mart  Magdalene.     They  are  like  branches  of  a  tree, 
or  rays  of  light  from  the  sun — they  all  spring  from  one  root  or  come  from  one  central 
light;  but  we  can  examine  them  apart.     1.  She  came  taily  to  the  sepulchre.    The 
exact  time  is  matter  of  dispute.     St.  John  says,  ''  when  it  was  yet  dark  ;  "  St.  Luke, 
when  it  was  *^  very  early ; "  St.  Mark,  '*  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  ; "  and  St.  Matthew, 
^'  as  it  began  to  dawn."    These  notes  of  time  may  be  a  little  puzzling,  but  the  main 
point  stands  out  clearly  enough.     St.  John's  account  is  that  the  sun  had  not  risen. 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  must  have  reached  the  sepulchre  first  alone,  outstripping  others, 
whilst ''  it  was  yet  dark ; "  and  then,  whilst  at  the  sepulchre,  the  quivering  rays  of 
dawn  might  have  begun  to  streak  the  darkness  ;  or  the  words  may  apply  to  the  time 
when  she  was  on  the  road,  especially  if  she  came  from  Bethany,  and  not  from  the 
upper  room — a  walk  of  some  distance.    In  her  case  the  words  were  literally  fulfilled, 
**  They  that  seek  Me  early  shall  find  Me  "  (Prov.  viii.  17).     "  Early  "  is  " dU^ently  " 
in  R.y.     The  Vulgate  has,  qa,%  maaie  vigilant  ad  me.    To  seek  earnestly  is  to  seek 
betimes.    This  going  forth  to  the  sepulchre  before  or  at  daybreak  shows  the  eager- 
ness and  the  courage  of  this  woman.     2.  She  stood  at  the  sepulchre,  ''weeping.'^ 
There  is  no  Stoicism  in  Christianity.     It  is  natural  to  weep  over  those  we  have  lost. 
Joseph  wept  over  Jacob  his  father  (Gen.  1.  1) ;  the  children  of  Israel  wept  at  the 
death  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiv.  8)  ;  David  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  17) ;  Mary 
and  Martha  at  the  grave  of  their  brother  (John  xi.  31);  and  ''devout  men"  made 
great  lamentation  at  the  burial  of  St.  Stephen.     Sin  is  unnatural,  therefore  Chris- 
tianity condemns  it ;  but  sorrow  is  now  natural  to  us,  and  commended  by  God  (Eocles. 
vii.  1-4).     It  is  the  evidence  of  love.    The  word  for  ''mourn''  in  the  Beatitudes  is 
used,  primarily,  for  the  tender  sorrow  of  bereavement.    But  it  is  inconceivable  that 
this  weeping  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  was  only  natural ;  some  element  of  faith  must  be 
mingled  with  her  grief.     The  One  who  could  give  her  pardon  for  sin,  and  whom  now 
she  styles  with  a  name  of  honour  and  reverence  as  ''Lord,"  whom  she  had  gazed 
upon  for  a  while  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  where  nature  bore  such  witness  to  His 
greatness  that  the  centurion  cried  out,  ' '  Truly  this  Man  was  the  Son  of  God  ! "  must 
have  been  something  more  to  her  mind  and  heart  than  a  "  dear  departed  friend."     He 
was  her  Saviour,  and  her  tears  were  partly  tears  of  contrition,  though  her  faith  was 
defective.    She  sought  Christ,  then,  as  a  penitent.    3.  She  came  with  sweet  spices 
and  ointment,  which  she  had  bought  and  prepared  (Mark  xvi.  1 ;  Luke  xxiii.  56). 
Nicodemus  had  brought  a  "hundred  pounds"  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  and  Joseph  of 
Arimathcea  fine  linen  to  wrap  the  sacred  body  with  the  spices ;  but  she  must  give 
what  she  has  kept  and  prepared  for  His  burial.     She  manifested  her  affection  by  these 
costly  preparations.     St.    Bernard  characterizes  the  three   anointings  as  those  of 
"compunction,"  "devotion,"  and  "piety  ;  "  and  this  last,  he  says,  was  intended,  not 
for  the  head  or  for  the  feet  of  Christ,  but  "  for  the  whole  body."    But,  he  goes  on  to 
remark,  it  was  not  to  be  used  on  the  dead  body,  but  on  the  living  ;  for  Christ's  living 
Body  is  His  Church,  and  it  was  anointed  and  cheered  by  the  tidings  of  His  Resur- 
rection (Serm.  De  Diversis,  xc).    4.  "  But  Mary  stood  without  at  the  sepulchre."    That 
was  perseverance :  ' '  but. "  Mary,  for  her  conduct  in  this  respect,  is  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  disciples  who  went  away  "  to  their  own  homes."    No  virtue  is  more  important ; 
for  it  is  not  only  a  virtue  in  itself,  but  it  is  requisite  for  the  formation  and  preserva- 
tion of  all  other  virtues.    The  fear  of  the  Jews,  which  caused  Apostles  to  meet  with 
barred  and  bolted  doors,  might  have  been  enough  to  cause  this  woman,  having  paid 
a  visit  to  the  sepulchre,  now  quickly  to  retire  ;  but  she  remained.     All  these  disposi- 
tions— of  earnestness,  sorrow,  liberality,  steadfastness— come  from  one  root,  love ; 
'*  She  loved  much." 
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11.  The  appearance.  1.  The  fact  that  Ohriflt  appeared  lint  to  a  woman  '^out 
of  whom  He  had  cast  seven  devils  "  will  remain  till  the  end  of  time  a  striking  evidence 
of  His  love  for  repentant  sinners,  whether  the  last  verses  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  are 
deemed  canonical  or  *'deatero-canonical."  The  appearance  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
the  penitent,  does  not  stand  alone ;  for  our  Lord  appeared  first',  amongst  men,  to 
St.  Peter,  the  penitent  apostle,  and  this  choice  was  a  token  of  the  w,mtfM8»  of  Christ's 
character  before  and  after  the  Resurrection.  2.  The  appearance  was  gradual.  There 
was  a  vision  of  angels  first.  They  were  '* sitting"  where  the  head  and  feet  of  Christ's 
body  had  been,  like  cherubim  over  the  mercy-seat.  They  accosted  her  and  questioned 
her  as  to  the  cause  of  her  tears.  This  must  have  prepared  her  soul  for  a  grander 
visitation.  All  is  still.  The  angels  make  no  reply.  ''  The  watchmen  that  go  about 
the  city  found  me,  to  whom  I  said.  Saw  ye  him  whom  my  soul  loveth  ?  "  (Song  of  Sol. 
iii.  3).  There  is  a  pause,  when  she  hears  a  sound  behind  her,  and  so  turns  round  ; 
or  it  may  be,  as  Giotto  paints  the  scene,  that  some  glance  of  the  angels,  or  gesture  on 
their  part,  induced  her  to  look  round,  when  she  saw  Him  whom  she  was  aeeking,  but 
did  not  recognize  Him.  She  thought  it  was  *^  the  gardener,"  either  because  her  eyes 
were  dim  with  tears,  or  her  mind  too  preoccupied,  or  the  light  not  dear.  Then,  by  the 
loving  utterance  of  her  name,  she  discerned  the  voice — ^that  by  which  we  are  so  often 
identified,  when  all  things  else  have  changed — and  flung  herself  at  His  feet,  crying 
out,  ''  Rabboni ! "    It  was  '*  a  manifestation  through  love  *'  (Westcott). 

UI.  Lessons.  1.  Let  us  imitate  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  who  came  early  to  the 
sepulchre,  seeking  a  nuwifestation  of  Christ  in  our  early  Easter  Communions.  2. 
Emulate  her  earnestness,  penitence,  generosity,  and  endurance.  3.  Let  the  remem- 
brance of  our  Lord's  love  for  penitent  sinners  be  our  consolation.  4.  The  angels  in 
the  sepulchre  are  symbols  of  '*  prevenient "  grace,  response  to  which  ever  prepares  the 
way  for  the  Divine  voice  and  unveiling. 

FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER.— EVENING  SECOND  LESSON 

"Then  saith  He  to  Thomas,  Beach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  My  bands;  and  reach 
hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  My  side:  and  be  not  faithless,  but  believing.  And 
Thomas  answered  and  said  unto  Him,  My  Lord  and  my  God  I  "—John  zx.  27,  28. 

L  Easter  Day  is  the  Church's  greatest  Festival,  aiid,  to-day  being  what  is 
commonly  called  "  Low  Sunday,*'  we  strike  the  octave  note  of  joy  and  thanksgiving. 
Its  greatness  arises  from  the  evidential  value  of  the  truth  which  it  proclaims — the 
Resurrection  of  Christ.  The  **  scientific"  theologian  holds  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  of  original  sin,  and  of  the  Incarnation  are  greater  mysteries  in  themselves ;  but 
because  the  whole  faith  rests  upon  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection,  Easter  is  the  highest 
Feast. 

2.  That  the  Resurrection  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  Christian  doctrine  may 
be  seen  from  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the  Apostolic  discourses  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts  (e.g.  Acts  ii.  24 ;  iii.  15  ;  iv.  10  ;  v.  31  ; 
X.  40,  etc.),  and  by  its  selection  by  our  Lord  as  "  the  sign"  whereby  He  should  be 
known  (John  ii.  19 ;  Matt.  xiL  39,  40). 

3.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  various  testimonies  which  have  been  vouchsafed 
to  us— the  "  infallible  proofs,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  New  Testament— whereby  we 
know  that  He  was  '* alive  after  His  Passion"  (Acts  i.  3).  Amongst  these  none  is 
more  cogent  than  that  of  St.  Thomas.  It  is  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  of  the 
date  of  its  occurrence— a  week  after  Easter  Day— that  the  Church  has  selected  the 
account  of  Christ's  appearance  to  him  as  the  Second  Lesson  to-night. 
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Let  UB  conBider,  first,  the  doubt  of  Thomas ;  then,  the  remedy. 
L  The  doubt  of  Thomas.    1.  Is  doubt  ''  a  disease "  ?    The  lines  of  the  poet 
naturally  occur  to  us,  which  run — 

**  There  Utcb  more  faith  in  honeBt  doabt. 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  Greeds." 

That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  '*  honest "  doubt  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  ;  and  that 
the  condition  of  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  though  still  in  a  fpg,  is  preferable  to 
that  of  a  listless  and  inoperative  acceptance  of  traditional  beliefs,  also  cannot  be 
denied.  But  that  doubt  of  revealed  truth  is  either  a  disease  or  a  grave  misfortune  is 
evidently  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  Church.  The  position  given  to 
faith  by  our  Lord  makes  all  doubt  respecting  Divine  truth  a  serious  matter.  2.  Let 
us  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  unbelief  of  the  disciple.  We  find  one  element  of  it  in 
his  dispositiofi.  He  seems  to  be  despondent  by  nature.  His  words,  '*  Let  us  also  go, 
that  we  may  die  with  Him*'  (John  xL  16),  have  a  trace  of  this.  The  melancholic 
temperament  ever  sees  difficulties  in  the  way,  or  regards  joyous  tidings  as  '^too  good 
to  be  true."  Further,  Satan's  activity,  now  keenly  stirred  by  events,  had  doubtless 
something  to  do  with  the  state  of  Christ's  disciple.  He  was  Satan's  forlorn  hope,  the 
last  dark  spot  which  faith  had  not  illumined.  Then  the  providence  of  God  was  over- 
ruling the  perverseness  of  Thomas,  ''for  the  more  confirmation  of  the  faith."  God 
''suffered  him  to  be  doubtful."  It  is  strange  that  all  the  Apostles,  after  our  Lord's 
frequent  declarations  that  He  would  rise  again,  had  no  belief  in  nor  expectancy  of  the 
event.  But  Thomas  held  out  against  evidence  after  the  fact.  This  posture  of  the 
disciples,  and  notably  of  Thomas,  gives  additional  force  to  their  testimony,  because 
they  believed  in  Christ's  Resurrection,  without  any  prepossession  of  mind  in  favour  of 
it,  or  previous  realization  of  the  idea,  and  in  his  case  with  the  very  opposite,  a  set 
determination  not  to  accept  it.  3.  The  doubt  of  Thomas  is  aggravated  by  the  circum- 
stances. It  was  in  spite  of  rich  and  varied  evidence.  Our  Lord  had  appeared  to 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  the  holy  women,  St.  Peter,  the  two  disciples  on  the  road  to 
Emmaus,  and  to  the  assembled  Apostles ;  yet  Thomas  could  not  accept  tlieir  state- 
ments. His  doubt  had  a  moral  source ;  it  is  marked  with  prejudice  and  obstinacy. 
The  very  terms  upon  which  alone  he  would  give  in  to  the  truth — a  marvellous  demand  : 
'^  Except  I  shall  see,"  etc. — show  his  fixity  of  will  in  his  private  opinion,  which  he  was 
determined  nothing  short  of  the  evidences  of  his  own  senses,  sight  and  touch,  should 
break  down. 

U.  Thb  BBMEDsr.  "  And  after  eight  days  again  His  disciples  were  within,  and 
Thomas  with  them :  then  came  Jesus,  the  doors  being  shut,  and  stood  in  the  midst, 
and  said,  Peace  be  unto  you.  Then  saith  He  to  Thomas,  Beach  hither  thy  finger,"  etc 
1.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  significance  of  this  pause  in  Christ's  manifestations 
— "  after  eight  days,"  etc.  It  would  seem  as  if  He  intended  to  give  the  disciples  time 
to  reflect  upon  and  to  put  together  the  profusion  of  visitations  which  were  bestowed 
upon  Easter  Day.  It  takes  time  to  assimilate  spiritual  blessings.  2.  It  may  be  that 
time  and  grace  had  done  something  for  Thomas.  At  any  rate,  whilst  he  was  absent 
from  the  assembly  of  the  disciples  on  Easter  night,  now  Thomas  was  "  with  them."  It 
Almost  seems  as  if  they  had  some  presentiment  that  another  visit  would  now  be  granted 
to  them.  3.  "Then  came  Jesus,  the  doors  being  shut,"  etc.  The  remedy  was  com- 
pound. When  our  Lord  repeated  the  demand  of  Thomas  in  so  many  words,  He 
revealed  His  omniscience.  It  was  the  unveiling  of  this  attribute  which  had  such  an 
effect  upon  the  woman  of  Samaria  (John  iv.  29),  and  upon  Nathanael  (John  L  50). 
Then,  there  was  the  evidence  of  His  love.    He  had  come  after  the  sheep  which  He  had 
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lost — the  one  sheep.  The  manifestation  was  for  the  sake  of  the  faithless  disciple. 
4.  Besides  the  evidences  of  Godhead,  there  were  the  sacred  wounds  of  the  Passion  to 
prove  the  identity  of  His  Manhood.  In  Christ's  invitation,  '*  Beach  hither  thy  finger," 
etc.,  whether  the  test  was  accepted  or  not,  there  was  the  o£fer  and  the  presentation  to 
view  of  the  scars  which  were  permitted  to  remain  in  His  Risen  Body.  It  was  no 
phantasm,  but  a  real  body,  though  changed  and  endued  with  new  powers.  Our  Lord 
Himself  showed  that  He  was  corporeal  in  a  true  sense,  and  offered  Himself  to  be 
handled,  so  that  there  might  be  no  ground  for  Docetic  error  (Luke  xxiv.  36-43).  5. 
Now  the  whole  truth  flashed  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  St.  Thomas,  and  he  answered 
and  said,  **  My  Lord  and  my  God  !  " — a  perfect  confession  of  faith.  Much  has  been 
Written  with  the  view  of  minimizing  this  utterance.  Some  have  tried  to  resolve  it 
into  an  ejaculation  to  the  Father  ;  others  into  an  exclamation,  in  violation  of  the  Third 
Commandment ;  others  that  St.  Thomas  said  in  a  moment  of  excitement  more  than  he 
meant.  All  such  attempts  only  bear  witness  to  the  value  of  St.  Thomas's  utterance 
as  a  clear  expression  of  belief  in  the  Divine  Personality  and  in  the  Human  Nature  of 
Christ,  whilst  the  **  my  "  showed  that  it  was  a  faith  ensouled  with  love. 

III.  Lessons.  1.  We  must  learn  to  disabuse  our  minds  of  the  idea  that  doubt  is  a 
sign  of  '* intellectual  vigour."  Doubt,  though  it  is  sometimes  ^'honest,'*  has  often  a 
moral  origin,  and  those  who  are  tempted  by  it  should  examine  themselves  on  such 
matters  as  vanity,  impurity,  neglect  of  prayer,  etc.  2.  We  may  bless  God  for  the 
doubt  of  St.  Thomas,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  setting  many  minds  at  rest  upon  the 
fundamental  mystery  of  the  Resurrection.  As  St.  Leo  the  Great  said,  '^  Dubitatum 
est  ab  illo,  ne  dubitetur  a  nobis."  3.  From  the  remedy  we  learn  the  Divine  know- 
ledge and  love  which  Christ  exhibited  in  this  manifestation,  reminding  us  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  God's  care  and  forbearance.  4.  Finally,  it  was  the  sacred  wounds  which 
convinced  the  erring  disciple  ;  and  it  is  devotion  to  the  Passion  still  which  aids  us,  as 
it  did  him,  to  realize  the  power  of  the  Resurrection. 


SECOND  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTEB,^EVENING  FIRST  LESSON 

**  And  Moses  made  a  serpent  of  brass,  and  put  it  upon  a  pole,  and  it  oame  to  pass,  that  if 
a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  he  lived.'* — Numb.  xxL  9. 

1.  The  whole  journey  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt  to  the  Promised  Land 
was  typical.  St.  Paul  says  that  the  things  which  happened  were  of  a  typical  nature 
(1  Cor.  X.  11,  TvxiK&s),  They  were  intended  at  the  time  to  set  forth  the  truths  of  the 
gospel.  They  had,  that  is,  a  ''temporal"  as  well  as  future  purpose.  They  taught  at 
the  time,  though  darkly.  They  were  calculated  to  set  the  Israelites  thinking  about 
a  deeper  disease  and  its  cure.  Type  is  the  shadow  cast  back  upon  the  page  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  mysteries  of  Christ.  The  resemblance  is  not  accidental,  any  more 
than  the  outline  of  a  silhouette  is,  of  the  profile  of  a  person.  It  is  found  too  frequently ^ 
both  on  a  large  and  small  scale,  to  be  attributed  to  chance. 

2.  At  any  rate,  in  the  present  instance,  we  have  not  to  depend  upon  the  inven- 
tiveness of  commentators ;  our  Lord  Himself  appropriates  the  type  (Jolin  iii.  14, 15). 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  remark  to  favour  the  narrow  canon  of  modem  literalists,  who 
will  not  allow  that  any  part  of  Israelite  history,  or  of  the  Bible  generally,  has  a 
typical  significancy  imless  it  is  so  interpreted  in  the  New  Testament.  St.  Paul's  state- 
ment, that ''  all  these  things  "  happened  typically,  is  hardly  consistent  with  so  arbitrary 
a  rule,  which,  if  carried  out  to  its  logical  consequences,  might  deprive  us  of  much  of 
the  parabolic  teaching  in  the  Gospels.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  our  Lord  gives 
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His  imprimatur  to  the  typical  value  of 'an  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  investa 
that  occurrence  with  special  significance,  lifting  it  into  light,  and  concentrating  atten- 
tion upon  it. 

We  will  first  regard  the  type ;  and  secondly,  the  Antitype. 

I.  The  type.  1.  The  circumstances.  The  Israelites  appear  to  have  come  back, 
after  nearly  forty  years  of  wandering,  to  nearly  the  same  spot  where  they  had  been 
when  God  gave  them  the  punishment  of  not  seeing  the  land  (Numb.  ziv.  23).  The 
new  generation  was  now  full  of  hope  and  expectancy,  ready  to  enter  the  Promised  Land, 
when  fresh  difficulties  arose,  and  they  were  at  once  '^much  discouraged  because  of 
the  way ;  **  for  they  had  to  traverse  ''  a  great  and  terrible  wilderness,  wherein  were 
fiery  serpents  and  scorpions  and  drought "  (Deut  viii.  15).  They  sinned  by  tempting 
God,  and  murmuring  against  Moses  (1  Cor.  x.  9,  10).  And  the  Lord  allowed  the 
poisonous  serpents  to  bite  them,  so  that  "  much  people  died.''  2.  Here  is  one  out  of 
many  instances  where  sin  brings  temporal  consequences.  These  serpents,  called 
''fiery,'*  either  because  of  their  colour  or  on  account  of  the  inflammation  which  the 
bite  produced,  were  God's  instruments  for  punishing  the  people.  The  children  of 
Israel  were  grievoiuly  disappointed  at  having  to  make  this  painful  and  wearisome 
detour,  and  so  they  yielded  to  the  sin  of  their  forefathers,  and,  like  them,  endured 
chastisement.  3.  The  results  of  the  chastisement.  First,  it  led  them  to  see  their  sin. 
God's  judgments  are  not  merely  punitive,  but  corrective  and  reformative,  fof '  whom 
the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth  "  (Heb.  xii.  6).  The  iUuminative  effect  of  chsstisement, 
as  to  our  spiritual  state,  is  one  of  the  Divine  purposes — it  brings  us  to  book.  Then 
they  not  only  saw  their  sins,  but  they  confessed  them,  and  said,  "We  have  sinned  : " 
that  was  a  humbling  acknowledgment. 

**  Ob,  power  of  guilt  1  how  Conscience  can  upbraid ! 
It  forces  her  not  only  to  reveal. 
But  to  repeat  what  she  would  most  conceal." 

Thirdly,  they  besought  Moses  to  pray  for  them.  What  a  change  of  feeling  this  dis- 
closes !  They  had  reviled  Moses,  but  now  they  turn  to  him  for  help,  confiding  in  the 
power  of  intercessory  prayer  to  remove  the  evils  from  which  they  were  suffering.  And 
Moses,  betraying  no  resentment  for  their  ungrateful  behaviour,  at  once  forgivingly 
accedes  to  their  request.  4.  The  answer  of  Grod.  Moses  was  to  make  a  fiery  serpent, 
set  it  upon  a  pole,  and  then,  whosoever  had  been  bitten,  by  looking  upon  it  should  live. 
These  directions  were  not  a  little  remarkable.  The  making  or  elevation  of  an  image  to 
be  gazed  upon,  in  order  to  obtain  a  cure  from  disease,  seems  to  conflict  with  what  God 
forbids  in  the  Old  Testament  (Lev.  xxvi.  1).  If  in  the  Christian  Church  images  and 
pictures  are  not  forbidden,  but  only  the  worship  of  them ;  in  the  Old  Testament, 
when  God  had  assumed  no  visible  form,  the  Second  Commandment  was  stringently  pro- 
hibitive, though  the  cherubim  in  the  tabernacle  were  permitted  as  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  Moreover,  too,  that  the  figure  should  be  that  of  a  serpent,  which  is  usually  the 
symbol  of  evil,  seems  a  strange  thing.  The  Jews  cannot  unravel  the  mystery.  Before 
this  symbol  "  tradition  has  stood  dumb  "  (Edersheim).  The  explanation  that  the 
children  of  Israel  "  lifted  up  their  eyes,  not  merely  to  the  serpent,  but  rather  to  their 
Father  in  heaven,'*  is  nc  answer  to  the  question  why  this  symbol  was  chosen  and  per- 
mitted. The  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  also  affirms  that  they  were  healed,  not  by 
the  thing  which  they  saw,  "  but  by  Thee  that  art  the  Saviour  of  all ; "  yet  he  speaks  of 
the  uplifted  serpent  as  "a  sign  of  salvation."  This,  of  course,  is  the  true  account, 
and  sweeps  aside  the  absurd  naturalistic  interpretations  which  have  been  attempted. 
Tliey  believed  what  God  promised,  and  gazed  upon  the  material  symbol  in  obedience 
to  His  command — when  each  one  looked  at  "  the  serpent  of  brass,  he  lived." 
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11.  Th£  Antttyps.  1.  The  serpent's  bite  is  a  figure  of  sin.  It  was  under  the  fomi 
of  a  serpent  Eve  was  tempted  (Gen.  iii.  1),  and  under  the  same  the  evil  spirit  is 
depicted  in  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  (Rev.  ziL  9).  The  virus  of  sin  entered  througli 
the  Fall  into  human  nature.  *'  God  created  all  things,  that  they  might  have  their 
being :  and  the  generations  of  the  world,  according  to  His  will,  were  healthful ;  and  there 
was  no  poison  of  destruction  in  them "  ( Wisd.  i.  14).  Personal  sins  aggravated  the 
evil,  which  spread  throughout  humanity,  causing  spiritual  and  physical  death  through 
the  forfeiture  of  that  which  hindered  it — ^the  gift  of  righteousness.  No  natural  remedy 
could  be  found,  no  antidote.  2.  The  uplifted  serpent  is  a  figure  of  the  Divine  remedy. 
The  serpent  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  symbol  of  evil ;  but  the  serpent  which  Moses 
uplifted  was  not  a  real  serpent,  but  the  image  of  one.  So  Christ,  ^'  who  knew  no 
sin,"  became  a  sin  offering  for  us.  Although  He  was  sinless,  He  was  made  *^  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh  "  (Rom.  viii.  3).  The  serpent,  as  the  s3rmbol  of  evil,  is  repre- 
sented by  our  Lord  bearing  upon  the  cross  the  sin  of  the  world — as  the  Prophet  says, 
'*  The  Lord  hath  laid  upon  Him  the  iniquities  of  us  all "  (Isa.  liii.  6).  As  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  human  race,  He  suffered,  the  Just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring  us  to  God ; 
and,  by  EQs  death  He  brought  back  the  supernatural  life  to  a  dying  world.  3.  The 
manner  of  the  cure  is  a  figure  of  the  application  of  Christ's  work  to  us.  The  repent- 
ance of  the  Israelites,  their  acknowledgment  of  sin,  their  faith,  their  obedient  use  of 
the  divinely  ordered  means,  all  have  a  counterpart  in  the  kingdom  of  grace.  Our 
Lord's  words  sum  up  the  teaching  of  the  type,  *^  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpmt  in 
the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up."  This  is  the  only  adequate 
explanation  of  the  material  sjrmbol.  As  the  serpent  was  lifted  up  upon  a  pole,  so 
Christ  ^'  bore  our  sins  in  EQs  own  body  on  the  tree  "  (1  Pet.  vl  24).  "  I,"  He  said, 
*'  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me  "  (John  xii  32).  Though  the  Ascension 
is  also  described  as  a  *'  lifting  up  "  by  St.  Peter  (Acts  ii.  33  ;  v.  31),  here  the  elevation 
has  evident  reference  to  the  Cross,  because  that  is  a  Meritorious  Mystery — ^it  is  the  tree 
of  life,  the  leaves  of  which  were  ''  for  the  healing  of  the  nations  "  (Rev.  xziL  1). 

TIT.  Lbssomts.  1.  We  see  the  deadlinees  of  sin,  its  virulence  and  incurable- 
ness  by  natural  means.  2.  That  the  judgments  of  God  are  intended  to  work  in  ua 
true  repentance,  and  to  lead  us  to  the  Divine  Remedy— Christ  '*  crucified."  3.  That 
a  living  faith,  and  an  obedient  use  of  the  means  which  Christ  has  devised,  are  neces- 
sary for  appropriating  those  gifts  of  healing  which  upon  the  Cross  He  has  purchased 
for  us. 
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TEE  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY. 
Mabx  xi.  1-11. 

Thebb  is  something  fascinating  about  a  procession.  It  stops  everything  else.  We 
run  to  the  window  at  the  first  note  from  its  band.  And  there  is  instruction  for  one 
of  thoughtful  mind  in  studying  a  procession,  in  scanning  faces  and  determining  motive 
and  temper.  But  of  all  the  processions  that  ever  formed  on  earth,  the  most  signifi- 
cant, save  one,  is  this  which  swarmed  ino  Jerusalem  on  the  first  day  of  Passover  week. 
Our  Lord  allowed  this  demonstration.  He  encouraged  it.  He  started  it.  It  was  by 
His  order  that  the  ass  was  brought  for  Him  to  ride.  This  homage  was  necessary.  His 
Kingship  must  be  acknowledged.  From  of  old  it  had  been  declared  that  the  Messiali 
should  be  a  King ;  of  David's  line ;  heir  to  David's  throne ;  so  to  rule  Israel,  and 
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through  Lurael  the  world.  Whatever  else  was  to  be  said  of  the  Messiah,  this  was  to  be 
dedared :  that  he  should  be  a  King — a  King  of  kings.  And  Christ  would  not  come 
i»  the  end  of  His  mission  on  earth  without  asserting  onoe  and  for  ever  His  royal 
office.  Such  public  displays  of  homage  to  Christ  are  to  be  maintained.  It  is  still 
Christ's  way  to  spread  His  kingdom  by  a  quiet,  humble,  and  persuasive  ministry  of 
His  gospeL  But  the  mighty  works  of  our  Lord  entitle  Him  to  the  triumph  of  a 
world's  aodaim. 

But  as  the  throng  advances,  and  we  get  sight  of  the  Figure  seated  on  the  ass, 
what  a  contrast  there  is  between  the  appearance  of  the  King  and  His  attendants  \ 
They  are  wild  with  joy.  He  is  serious,  thoughtful,  heavy-hearted.  The  tears  are  in 
His  eyes ;  and  as  He  sees  the  Holy  City  they  b^gin  to  fall.  The  crowd  goes  jauntily 
on  before ;  but  the  King  is  weeping.  Why  this  difference  ?  It  is  because  of  their 
different  thoughts  of  the  coming  kingdom.  He  could  only  grieve  at  the  light  thoughts 
which  so  skimmed  the  surface  of  his  Kingship.  ''Peace  !  peace ! ''  they  cried  ;  but 
th^  forgot  the  things  that  belong  to  peace.  The  roots  of  their  troubles  they  would 
leave  to  sprout  again.  They  felt  the  sting  and  smart  of  poverty,  but  they  had  small 
concern  over  their  rebellions ;  no  deep  shame  at  their  vices,  no  humble  prayer  for 
pardon  and  help.  They  were  beside  themselves  at  the  prospect  of  a  revolution  and  a 
new  nation.  And  there  was  need  enough  of  change,  and  it  should  come ;  but  it  must 
come,  not  by  force,  or  law,  or  miracle,  but  by  new  hearts.  So  what  could  the  King 
do  but  ride  in  tears  after  such  heedless  and  mistaken  enthusiasts  ? 

It  will  be  well  for  us  to  remember  that  grieving  fttce  as  we  lift  the  cry  of  the 
kingdom  to-day.  The  vision  it  presents  is  splendid.  The  heart  bounds  at  the  thought 
of  the  world  so  redeemed  and  harmonized.  But  what  do  we  mean,  except  seek  ?  The 
crowd  in  the  working  men's  hall  may  cheer  the  name  of  Christ.  But  to  what  shall 
He  lead  them  ?  To  better  wages  alone ;  to  an  overturn  of  present  conditions  ;  to  stop 
trusts  and  to  tax  millionaires  1  The  conditions  are  bad.  But  where  are  the  real 
causes  of  such  conditions  ?  And  what  is  the  deepest  need  ?  There  is  a  crowd  in  the 
Church  also,  bowing  at  Christ's  name,  and  praying  for  His  kingdom  and  for  His 
blessing  on  human  affairs.  And  they,  too,  may  forget  the  things  that  belong  unto 
peace.  The  worshippers'  eyes  grow  wet  at  the  portrayal  of  Messiah's  kingdom, 
spreading,  transforming,  redeeming  the  whole  world,  till  His  will  shall  be  done  on 
earth  as  in  heaven.  But  withal,  where  is  the  resolute  purpose  to  bestir  themselves  to 
clear  away  the  evil  in  them  and  around,  that  they  may  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  ? 

He  rides  on,  and  they  that  follow  pass  with  the  same  jubilant  rush.  But  the 
memory  of  His  face  makes  their  hosannas  sound  hoUow,  almost  heartless.  Our 
excitement  cools,  and  we  realize  that  not  so  fast  or  lightly  is  the  King  to  reach  His 
throne.  There  is  another  and  more  fateful  procession  yet  to  form.  He  who  rides 
into  the  city  in  such  meek  glory  must  yet  be  led  out  of  it,  bearing  His  cross.  For  not 
in  royal  Jerusalem,  but  on  Golgotha,  is  He  to  be  lifted  up  to  draw  the  world  to 
Himself.  The  palace  He  is  to  enter  is  the  heart  that  opens  to  receive  Him.  The 
sway  He  is  to  exercise  comes  not  with  outward  place  or  force  of  rule,  but  by  an  inner 
spirit  to  animate  and  govern.  And  the  path  to  such  dominion  leads  through  conflict, 
saoriflice,  and  humbling  death.  It  looked  otherwise.  The  hour  was  auspicious. 
Conditions  were  ripe  for  a  sudden  revolution.  The  multitude  was  confident  and 
eager.  But,  after  all,  the  kingdom  comes  not  by  the  way  of  the  triumphal  entry,  but 
by  the  way  of  the  cross.  And  yet  we  catch  at  such  popular  and  tumultuous  move- 
ments in  our  times,  as  if  expecting  that  resolutions  and  cheers  were  all  that  were 
needed.  A  changed  order,  a  juster  law,  a  wiser  device,  attend  the  coming  kingdom  ; 
they  all  declare  it  and  have  place,  but  they  do  not  bring  the  kingdom.    They  have 
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not  the  power  to  recreate.  It  will  not  be  by  a  happy  hit,  by  a  popular  vote,  or  by 
stampeding  sin,  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  will  become  the  kingdom  of  our  God 
and  of  His  Ohrist  Still  it  m\ist  be  by  conflict,  Buffering,  sacrifice,  under  the  banner 
of  the  cross. 

They  have  all  gone  by,. down  the  slope  and  up  again  into  the  city.  If  we  follow 
to  see  the  end,  we  shall  find  the  Ejing  in  the  temple.  For  the  Church,  not  the  palace 
or  the  capitol,  is  to  be  the  seat  of  His  rule.  Is  the  entry,  then,  a  failure  ?  Yes,  if  you 
judge  by  observation;  but  the  kingdom  of  heaven  cometh  not  so. — William  E. 
Strong. 

TEE  WICKED  HUSBANDMEN. 

Mabk  xii.  1-42. 

GOBTHE  once  said,  *'  What  would  remain  to  me  if  this  art  of  appropriation  were 
derogatory  to  genixis?  Every  one  of  my  writings  has  been  furnished  to  me  by  a 
thousand  different  persons,  a  thousand  things ;  wise  and  foolish  have  brought  me, 
without  suspecting  it,  the  offering  of  their  thoughts,  faculties,  and  experience.  My 
work  is  an  aggregation  of  beings  taken  from  the  whole  of  nature  ;  it  bears  the  name 
of  Goethe."  He  was  giving  an  individual  expression  to  a  universal  truth.  No  man 
originates.  Every  nation,  every  Church,  every  individual,  is  first  of  all  a  recipient ; 
afterwards,  if  at  all,  a  giver.  Others  have  provided  the  vineyard,  others  have  planted 
the  hedges  thereof  and  dug  the  ditches,  others  have  built  the  towers  for  defence ;  and 
humanity  has  assumed  the  vineyard  provided,  and  with  the  assumption  has  also  taken 
on  strong  and  binding  obligations.  It  is  fundamental,  it  is  essential  to  any  conception 
of  the  position  of  souls  in  life,  that  this  primary  fact  be  recognized — that  no  man 
makes  his  own  vineyard ;  that  he  receives  it ;  that  it  is  the  gift  of  God. 

But  the  difficulty  meets  us  here.  Every  one  accepts  the  primary,  fundamental 
fact.  No  soul  really  believes  that  it  comes  to  life  of  its  own  motion  and  at  its  own 
charges.  But,  having  come  to  life,  having  entered  upon  the  vineyard,  the  distinction 
between  occupancy  and  ownership  is  frequently  lost.  I  remember  to  have  read  a 
quaint  story  with  relation  to  a  coachman,  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  his  master 
for  more  than  two  score  years.  One  day,  in  a  fit  of  impatience,  his  master  discharged 
him,  and  the  coachman,  looking  into  his  face,  said,  ''I  won't  go ;  for  if  you  don't 
know  when  you  have  a  good  coachnutn,  I  know  when  I  have  a  good  place."  He  had 
come  through  years  of  service  to  a  sense  of  proprietorship,  and  fancied  that  holding  a 
position  for  years  gave  him  in  some  sense  a  quit-claim  to  it.  He  confused  the  idea  of 
occupancy  and  ownership.    He  was  not  the  first,  nor  will  he  be  the  last,  to  do  so. 

Turn  to  literature,  and  let  immortal  Shakespeare  read  us  the  lesson.  The  story 
of  Lady  Macbeth  is  known  to  every  one ;  that  queenly  woman  whose  soul  was  fired 
with  an  ambition  which,  holy  in  the  beginning,  became  so  unholy  toward  the  end ; 
who  absolutely  forgot  the  distinction  between  occupancy  and  ownership,  and  was 
willing  that  anything  should  happen  to  her  of  turpitude  and  baseness,  if  only  the 
ambition  of  her  soul  should  be  gratified,  and  she,  though  with  red  hand  and  foul 
heart,  find  her  way  to  the  throne  and  sit  there  as  queen.  You  can  recall  those  words 
of  Mrs.  Jameson  with  relation  to  Lady  Macbeth:  '^The  power  of  religion  alone 
could  have  controlled  such  a  mind ;  but  it  is  the  misery  of  a  very  proud,  strong,  and 
gifted  spirit  without  the  sense  of  religion,  that,  instead  of  looking  upward  to  find  a 
superior,  looks  round  and  sees  all  things  as  subject  to  itself."  That  was  Lady  Macbeth's 
great  fault.  She  confused  the  idea)  of  occupancy  with  the  idea  of  ownership.  She 
believed  that  she  was  her  own,  and  that  the  sway  of  her  mighty  ambition  might 
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carry  her  anywhither,  so  be  the  purpose  to  which  she  had  set  her  soul  might  be 
accomplished.  The  pity  of  it  is  that,  in  confusing  these  things  which  are  so  essen- 
tially different,  the  human  soul  is  driven  to  every  resort  in  order  to  cover  its  retreat 
from  nobility  and  from  rectitude.  Misery  everywhere  overtakes  the  careless  soul 
which  believes  that  the  great  mission  of  Me  is  to  use  it  simply  for  selfish  pleasure, 
which  becomes  so  thoroughly  lost  in  this  delusion,  that  it  sees  no  difference  between 
what  it  possesses  for  time  and  what  are  after  all  its  absolute,  its  actual  effects. 

We  shall  not,  however,  have  arrived  at  the  depth  of  this  truth  that  we  are 
considering,  luiless  we  remind  ourselves  of  the  compassion  of  the  Owner ;  for  *'one 
day  with  the  Lord  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.''  There 
is  absolutely  no  comparison  between  the  strength  of  the  husbandmen  and  the  strength 
of  the  owner  of  the  vineyard.  The  owner  was  supreme  in  power,  the  husbandmen 
held  but  a  relative  position  ;  and  it  would  have  been  within  the  province  of  that 
owner,  upon  the  first  outrage,  to  have  swiftly  punished  those  wicked  men,  and  to 
have  given  his  vineyard  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  have  been  loyal  to  the 
keeping  of  his  interests.  But  not  so.  The  processes  of  God  are  not  usually  swift. 
Grod  plies  the  soul  everywhere  with  increasing  motives. 

Is  not  this  true  with  nations  ?  For  generation  after  generation  a  nation  may 
deny  the  Law  of  Gk>d,  and  confuse  the  ideas  of  occupancy  and  ownership,  and  yet  the 
hand  of  Gk>d  tarries,  the  avenging  God  visits  not  the  nation  with  calamity.  Is  not  this 
illustrated  in  the  evolution  of  the  Church  of  God  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  '*  one  day  is  as 
a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day,"  in  the  manipulations  of  God  with 
His  Church?  Take,  for  example,  Israel  The  principle  which  holds  with  nations, 
the  principle  which  holds  with  Churches  like  the  Jews,  is  the  principle  which  holds  in 
your  life  and  in  my  own.  As  we  tread  the  paths  of  our  existence,  thinking  that  we 
are  owners  and  not  occupants,  God  plies  our  souls  increasingly  with  stronger  motives, 
if  so  be  that  He  may  open  our  eyes  to  the  light  and  turn  our  wayward  footsteps  into 
the  strait  and  narrow  path  that  leadeth  unto  Him. 

The  final  truth  to  which  you  and  I  must  give  our  attention  is  the  truth  of  the 
ultimate  persistence  of  the  kingdom  of  God  through  the  vindication  of  the  authority 
of  God.  We  have  strange  ideas  of  judgment.  The  idea  of  the  average  Christian 
with  relation  to  judgment  is  purely  spectacular,  mechanicaL  It  is  not  so !  Bead  the 
conclusion  of  this  parable  ;  turn  to  one  of  the  other  Gospels,  and  read  the  suggestive 
worda  of  Christ,  *'  He  that  falleth  on  this  stone  shall  be  broken  to  pieces :  but  on 
whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  scatter  him  as  dust."  It  means  that  if  you,  mistaking 
occupancy  for  ownership,  deliberately  and  wilfully  hurl  yourself  against  the  Rook  of 
Ages^  and  deny  the  influence  of  the  providence  of  God  over  your  life,  that  by  that 
very  reason  your  life  shall  come  into  judgment  of  itself  and  be  broken,  because  there 
is  no  power  in  the  ignoble  things  to  which  you  have  allied  yourself  to  lift  that  soul 
into  everlasting  habitations,  or  to  give  your  soul  those  visions  beatific  which  are  the 
inspiration  of  those  who  have  heard  and  seen  and  are  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  €U>d.  And  so  the  question  comes  with  a  great  significance  to  your  life  and  mine— • 
What  is  the  regnant  principle  upon  which  I  am  living  %  Have  I  confused  the  idea  of 
occupancy  with  the  idea  of  ownership  )    What  is  your  relationship  with  God  to-day  % 

That  is  the  deep  meaning  of  that  parable  of  judgment.  It  means  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  an  authority  which  is  assumed  and  an  authority  which  is  actual. 
It  means  that  there  is  a  kingdom  of  God  which  is  bound  to  triumph,  and  that  you  and 
I  can  only  have  fellowship  and  part  in  that  majestic  triumph  as  we  distinguish  between 
our  position  as  occupant  upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  the 
Owner  upon  the  other. — ^Nbhehiah  Botkton. 
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WATCHFULNESS, 

Mait.  xxiv.  42-51. 

The  Scripture  before  us  opens  a  wide  range  of  suggestion,  and  we  have  the  right  to 
apply  this  injunction  of  our  Lord  to  the  duty  of  the  Christian  with  respect  to  the  evils 
of  intemperance. 

I.  But  the  interest  we  are  to  take  in  moral  reforms  is  to  be  particular  and  direct, 
and  our  watchfulness  is  to  bb  dibeotiu>  toward  our  enemy.  For  this  evil  of 
intemperance  is  a  concrete  thing.  It  is  maintained  by  an  organized  force  of  men 
interested  in  promoting  it.  The  enemy  is  thoroughly  organized  for  the  struggle. 
They  care  not  for  age,  sex,  condition,  political  parties,  or  moral  sense.  Their  only 
watchword  is,  "  Protection  of  our  interests."  We  are  taught  also  that  large  outlays  of 
money  are  needed  to  carry  on  this  work.  The  liquor  men  pour  out  their  money 
freely.  Why  should  the  Christian  withhold  his  ?  Gk>  forwavd  \  Prayer  against  this 
evil  is  well,  but  God  expects  us  to  answer  our  own  prayer  by  strenuous  action,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  generous  giving. 

U.  Again,  watchfulness  bceans  that  we  shall  fight  this  evil  with  law. 
The  progress  of  temperance  legislation  will  necessarily  be  slow,  for  law  is  only  crystal- 
lized by  public  sentiment.  There  is  nothing  in  law  enabling  it  to  enforce  itself.  Bat 
law  reinforced  by  public  sentiment  is  a  strong  instrument  against  crime.  Law  caxmot 
make  intemperate  men  temperate.  Law  cannot  take  away  the  thirst  for  alcohoL  But 
law  can  make  the  manufacture  of  intoxicants  a  crime.  Law  can  annihilate  a  murder- 
ous business.  Law  can  prevent  the  transportation  of  rum  to  Africa.  Law  can  prevent 
the  opening  of  saloons  in  our  towns  and  cities.  The  Christian  citizen  should  endeavour 
to  have  the  most  strenuous  law  passed  that  can  be  enforced.  But  the  passage  ot  sound 
law  depends  on  the  sentiment  of  the  community  where  the  law  has  jurisdiction. 

ELI.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  watchfulness  shall  provide  suitable  instruc- 
tion OF  THE  YOUNG.  The  present  temperance  reform  may  not  be  able  to  reclaim  and 
save  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  drunkards  now  reeling  to  their  graves,  but  it  may 
so  educate  the  rising  generation  that  there  will  be  fewer  and  fewer  drinkers  in  the 
future.  Throw  the  search-light  of  truth  upon  this  whole  dark,  loathsome  bunness,  and 
we  shall  see  a  healthier,  nobler,  wiser  race  coming  forward  to  do  the  world's  work. 

lY.  The  watchfulness  required  of  us  by  our  Master  demands  that  we  shall  apply 

THE  REMEDY  OF  THE  GOSPEL  TO  ALL  FORMS  OF    UNRIGHTEOUSNESS.      The   gOSpol    IS    a 

mighty  power  unto  salvation.  Let  us  ftdthf ully  use  it  among  all  men,  no  matter  how 
hard  their  hearts  or  how  vile  their  lives. — ^Edward  Sampson  Tead. 


THE  LORD'S  8UPPEE. 
Mark  xiv.  12-26. 

•Marathon  might  shape  the  future  of  human  civilization ;  Calvary  determined  man's 
eternal  destiny.  Next  His  victory  over  death,  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
most  significant  and  sublime  fact  in  history.  It  is  that  stupendous  event  which  is 
oommemorated  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  While  every  incident  in  this 
feast  is  richly  suggestive  of  truth  and  comfort,  a  few  of  the  main  events  fix  themselves 
in  o\a  minds. 

L  *'  As  they  were  eating.  He  took  bread,  and  when  He  had  blessed.  He  brake 
it,  and  gave  to  them,  and  said,  Take  ye :  this  is  My  body.  And  He  took  a  cup,  and 
when  He  had  given  thanks.  He  gave  to  them :  and  they  all  drank  of  it.    And  He  said 
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unto  them,  This  is  My  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  is  shed  for  many."  In  these 
words  He  makes  phun  the  central  fact  in  His  death.  It  was  a  death  for  others,  and 
that  they  might  have  pardon  for  sin.  In  the  emblems  given  the  disciples  He  reveak 
Himself  as  their  Redeemer,  and  in  the  words,  ''shed  for  many,"  as  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind.  The  bread  points  to  Him  as  oar  Life,  the  cup  to  Him  as  our  Pardon,  and 
the  two  as  inseparable  to  complete  redemption  and  salvation  of  men  in  Him.  In  His 
death  Christ  is  distinct  from  all  others.  To  every  believing  heart  the  Lord's  Sapper 
brings  cuftirotice.  It  is  evidence  that  Christ  has  given  EQmself  for  us.  ''  While  we 
were  yet  weak,  in  due  season  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly. "  But  in  giving  Himself 
for  US  Christ  gave  Himself  to  us.  He  is  not  alone  the  price  which  ransoms,  but  the 
ransom  which  enriches  the  redeemed  captive.  He  does  not  alone  strike  the  shackles 
from  our  hands  and  the  fetters  from  our  feet,  saying,  ''Be  free,"  but  adds,  "Take, 
eat,"  and  so  makes  us  rich  for  evermore.  He  puts  Himself  at  our  disposal,  "  Take, 
take ! "    We  may  take  all  of  the  Christ. 

II.  This  brings  to  us  the  lesson  of  fellowship.  By  this  truth  in  the  emblems  of 
the  sacrament  believers  in  Jesus  are  brought  into  union  with  Him  and  into  feUowship 
with  each  other.  We  wall  each  other  out  by  artificial  distinctions.  We  spurn  the 
caste  system  of  Brahman  ism,  yet  too  much  of  it  lingers  in  our  blood.  This  table  is  the 
meeting-place  of  the  universe.  Here  all  men  are  made  brothers.  Here  there  is 
neither  black  nor  white,  bond  nor  free.  We  are  one  with  the  bruised  Christ,  and  by 
way  of  His  cross  are  made  one  with  men. 

lU.  The  sacrifice  breathing  from  the  broken  bread  and  outpoured  wine  must  ever 
be  BLOQUENT  AS  THE  PATTERN  OF  Chrssroan  LIFE.  The  Christian  life  is  a  daily 
sacrifice.  Not  in  any  joyless,  bitter  sense,  but  in  a  glad  triumphant  way  we  too  are 
to  give  ourselves  to  tiie  world.  Too  much  of  our  theology  and  far  too  much  of  life  is 
never  tested  by  these  emblems  of  HIb  sacrifice.  We  sit  at  His  table  with  no  colouring 
of  self-sacrifice  in  our  actual  theology.  We  take  from  His  hand  the  emblems  of  His 
suffering  with  no  semblance  of  His  spirit  in  daily  living.  Am  I  living  for  His  glory  I 
Are  the  purposes  of  His  heart  the  purposes  of  mine  ?  Are  these  emblems  of  His  sacri- 
fice fit  symbols  of  the  spirit  reigning  in  my  breast  ?  Before  you  taste  this  bread  or 
drink  this  cup,  know  to  what  you  are  dead  and  to  what  you  are  alive  ;  for  "  if  we  say 
that  we  have  feUowship  with  Him,  and  walk  in  the  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the 
truth." 

lY.  There  is  in  this  sacrament,  too,  the  splendour  of  prophecy.  "  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  I  will  drink  no  more  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink 
it  new  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  For  Him  earthly  rites  are  no  more.  He  passes 
beyond  them  now,  and  beyond  the  sufferings  and  limitations  of  the  earthly  life.  Some 
day  He  will  come  again.  His  sacrifice  leads  to  victory.  In  no  other  way  could  He 
have  overcome  the  world  and  finished  His  work.  The  wheels  of  His  chariot  move 
slowly  along  the  rough  road  and  impeded  highways  of  human  hearts.  Yet  eveiy 
valley  shall  be  exalted,  every  hiU  be  made  low,  and  every  knee  shall  bow  before  Hhn 
as  King  of  kii^  and  Lord  of  lords.  We  champion  no  dying  cause ;  we  celebrate  no 
lifeless  Christ ;  we  eat  of  no  empty  feast.  Whatever  comes  to  Christ  is  shared  by 
Christ's  disciple.  When  He  sits  on  His  throne,  we  too  shall  be  enthroned,  and  in  the 
growing  glory  of  His  eternal  kingship  we  shall  find  our  glory. 

V.  "  And  when  they  had  sung  a  hymn,  they  went  out  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives." 
And  in  that  song  the  voice  of  Jesus  must  have  joined,  though  it  was  for  Him  the 
moment  of  gathering  death-shade  and  the  hour  of  His  loneliness.  Somehow,  after  all, 
there  is  in  Christian  life  no  permanent  power  in  sacrifice  to  darken  the  chambers  of 
the  believer's  heart.    It  is  possible  for  us  to  cheat  ourselves  and  view  sacrifice  for 
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ChriBt  as  the  gateway  into  niouming.    But  from  that  broken  bread  and  outpoured 
wine  Jesus  turned  amid  the  echoes  of  the  Hebrew  Hallel.    He  means  it  to  be  so  for 
OB.    The  emblems  on  His  table  lift  us  up  to  heights  of  thanksgiving.    Here  sacrifices' 
are  transformed ;  nay,  here  we  see  them  as  they  are,  the  |gate ways  into  the  joy  of  the 
Lord. 

YI.  Mark  and  the  others  are  silent,  henceforth,  regarding  the  place  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  the  history  of  the  early  Church.  We  can  imagine  what  that  was.  What  it 
has  been  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  we  know.  For  almost  two  thousand 
yean  men  have  partaken  of  it  in  every  land  and  under  every  variety  of  circumstance. 
What  changes  await  men  we  do  not  know  ;  but  in  the  uplifting  and  inspiring  power  in 
these  emblems  of  Divine  love  suffering  for  men  there  can  be  no  change,  save  that  from 
glory  to  glory  ;  for  He  who  speaks  through  them  to  the  soul  is  the  eternal  and  change- 
less Christ,  the  Son  of  Gk)d,  the  Redeemer  of  men. — ^Johx  £.  Ttjttle. 


THE    BOOK    CRITIC. 

A  BRIEF  INTRODUCTION  TO  NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK.     By  S.  G.  Green, 
D.D.     Pre9etit  Day  Primers.     Religious  Tract  Society. 

Many  who  are  not  at  present  prepared  to  take  in  hand  so  large  a  work  as  Dr.  Green's 
Handbook^  may  be  tempted  «by  this  neat  little  volume  of  only  128  pages.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  beginners.  The  outlines  of  the  grammar  are  given,  inclusive  of  syntax, 
and  also  a  graduated  series  of  exercises,  the  examples  in  which  are  taken  mostly  from 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippian%  with  vocabularies.  Those 
desirous  of  reading  the  New  Testament  in  the  original  cannot  now  complain  of  n^lect 
on  the  part  of  scholars.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  clear  as  well  as  simple.  The 
future  perfect,  however,  which  does  not  occur  in  some  manuscripts,  need  scarcely  have 
been  mentioned.  W.  Taylok  Smith. 


STUDIES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  APOLOGETICS,  NEW 
TESTAMENT  AND  POST-APOSTOLIC.  By  Rev.  James  MacGregor,  D.D. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Ckrk. 

This  is  the  third  and  last  of  a  series  of  works  called  The  Apologetic  Series,  intended  to 
set  forth  the  view  that  *  *  the  proof  of  Christianity  is  constituted  by  the  whole  historical 
appearance  of  this  religion  among  mankind."  It  consists  of  an  introduction  dealing 
with  names  and  things — ^the  words  "  apology,"  "  apologize,"  etc. — and  two  books.  The 
former  book  discusses  apologetics  in  New  Testament  history :  (1)  in  the  earthly 
ministry  of  Christ ;  (2)  in  the  apostolic  ministry.  The  latter  book,  which  occupies 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  volume,  refers  to  *' apologetics  in  its  two  post-apostolic 
periods : "  (1)  primitive  apologetics,  which  gathered  mainly  round  '*  the  substantive 
revelation  of  the  living  God  and  Saviour  in  Christ ; "  (2)  modem  apologetics  (from 
the  sixteenth  century  down  to  the  present  time),  which  have  been  occupied  principally 
with  ''the  scriptural  record  of  the  alleged  revelation."  There  are  two  appendices^ 
one  of  which  gives  some  reminiscences  of  the  struggle  in  Scotland  that  resulted  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  late  Professor  Robertson  Smith,  and  illustrative  notes.  The 
work  is  learned  and  suggestive  beyond  the  average,  but  it  is  at  times  painfully 
discursive.     Part  of  it  might  have  more  fitly  had  a  place  in  a  work  entitled.  Studies  iu 
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ChriiiHan  Apologetics.  The  writer  is  an  ardent  controversialiBt^  and  sometimes  cannot 
help  taking  part  in  the  fray  which  he  professes  to  describe.  Judicial  calmness  is 
absent  from  many  of  his  pages.  It  seems  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  him  to 
be  throughout  fair  to  opponents.  For  example,  Biblical  scholars  who  claim  to  be 
distinctively  scientific,  and  above  all  things  historical,  are  said  to  be  apparently 
imacquainted  with  the  monumental  history  which  illustrates  the  Bible.  This  is  going 
too  far,  as  is  shown  by  Wellhausen's  latest  work.  The  most  distinguished  advanced 
critics  take  note  of  hieroglyphic  and  cuneiform  evidence.  Dr.  MacGregor's  style  is 
fresh  and  vivid,  but  often  inelegant.  The  Biblical  references  have  not  been  revised 
with  sufficient  care.  There  are  four  false  references  in  two  pages  (10,  11).  The 
mention  of  Wellhausen  as  deceased  must  surely  be  a  slip.  Was  Professor  Robertson 
Smith  intended  ?  Tet,  in  spite  of  considerable  defects,  the  book  has  solid  worth.  It 
will  be  prized  by  those  who  love  masculine  thinking,  and  strong,  clear  reasoning. 

W.  Taylor  Smith. 

ST.  PAUL'S  CONCEPTION  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  By  A.  B.  Bruce,  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Free  Church  CoUege,  Glasgow,  author  of  Hie 
K%}igd(mi  of  God,  etc.    Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark.     1894. 

This  is  a  really  great  book.  It  is  instinct  with  life,  and  quickens  its  readers.  To  say 
that  it  will  add  to  its  author's  fame  may  seem  high  praise  ;  but  such  is  the  fact.  It 
extends  the  area  within  which  his  mastery,  a  mastery  which  comes  only  with  spiritual 
affinity,  is  displayed.  And  it  is  doubly  welcome  to  find  one  of  Dr.  Bruce's  fearless 
candour  doing  none  the  less  justice  to  the  great  apostle,  that  he  has  already  shown 
his  supreme  devotion  to  the  specific  forms  of  the  Master's  own  teaching.  We  can 
only  hoj>e  that  some  others  may  profit  by  such  an  example.  The  fact  is,  that  an 
exponent  of  the  Pauline  gospel  runs  a  great  risk  of  exposing  his  own  spiritual 
limitations.  The  real  nerve  of  Paul's  thought  lies  deep  in  experience ;  and,  unless 
the  depths  of  the  reader's  spirit,  too,  have  been  broken  up,  he  is  nearly  sure  to  give 
us  a  jejune  exposition.  Now,  Professor  Bruce  thoroughly  understands  the  *'  spirit  " 
amid  the  *'  letter,"  as  St.  Paul  would  himself  have  demanded.  There  is  a  poetic 
largeness  about  his  readings,  which  bring  out  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  the  apostle's 
inmost  thought.  In  a  word,  we  have  here  the  best,  the  most  truly  religious,  and 
therefore  the  most  faithful  interpretation  of  the  Pauline  attitude  and  system  that  is 
at  present  available.  A  reviewer's  one  difficulty  is  to  select  from  the  wealth  of 
materials,  and  to  avoid  rendering  what  he  selects  **  prosy  "  in  the  act  of  rehearsal. 

The  method  underlying  the  work  is  at  once  its  strength  and  its  weakness.  It 
builds  on  the  four  great  controversial,  but  unoontroverted,  Epistles,  to  the  formal 
neglect  of  the  rest ;  though  at  times  one  is  let  feel  the  influence  of  these  latter  in  the 
background.  The  weakness  of  this  is  its  incompleteness,  and  the  absence  of  perfect 
assurance  as  to  the  perspective  of  the  parts  treated,  central  as  these  are,  in  relation 
to  Paul's  ripened  thought  as  a  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  gain  not  only 
in  scientific  or  apologetic  strength,  but  also  in  the  greater  clearness  of  statement 
in  that  Paul  has  been  forced  into  definition  by  antithesis.  This  latter  feature,  no 
doubt,  has  its  own  drawbacks ;  but  Dr.  Bruce  is  fully  alive  to  them,  as  also  to  a 
constant  implicit  reference  to  Paul's  own  old  ideas  and  experience,  and  he  manages 
to  extract  distinctive  Paulinism  with  great  skill  and  fainiess  from  the  field  thus  chosen. 
He  gives,  too,  an  important  hostage  to  objective  truthfulness,  by  prefixing  to  his 
topical  handling  of  these  Epistles  a  very  thorough  and  lucid  account  of  the  movement 
of  thought  in  each.     To  the  ordinar}"  reader  this,  along  with  the  analysis  of  the 
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Primer  Epistles  (the  TAeM(iZoi»tan«),  may  even  prove  the  most  instructive  part  of 
the  book.  And  yet,  after  all  is  said,  we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  our  author  has 
been  wise  in  thus  omitting  at  least  FhSiAjgipuvM — ^now  as  good  as  *'  admitted,"  and  so 
necessary  to  a  more  concrete  idea  of  Paul's  Christology — and  even  CdtMiofMy  tor 
which  as  a  whole  FhUemon  has  proved  so  steadfast  a  sheet-anchor.  No  doubt  the 
more  metaphysical  cast  of  the  Christology  in  Cclosnans  presents  a  real  problem ;  but 
then  we  need  all  the  more  the  light  which  our  author,  as  much  as  any  one,  is  able  to 
shed  thereon. 

Chapters  i.  and  ii.  are  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  whole,  and  most  valuable  they 
are.    The  former  discusses  with  great  power  the  vexed  question  whether  there  was 
a  growth  in  St.  Paul's  theology  between  the  epoch  of  his  conversion  and  the  clear 
emergence  of  the  distinctive  Pauline  gospel  with  the  Galatian,  Corinthian,  and  Boman 
Epistles — taken  in  this  order.     The  answer  given  is  a  decided  negative.     Dr.  Bruce 
believes  that  when  Paul  emerged  from  his  Arabian  retirement  he  possessed,  deeply 
graven  on  his  soul,  all  the  essential  points  of  what  he  called  "  my  gospel."    In  this 
connexion  he  makes  excellent  use  of  6aL  iL  14-21,  whose  substance  goes  back  to  a 
period  prior  to  the  Thessalonian  Epistles  which  have  been  taken  as  evidence  of  a 
primiHve  Pcwlinism  that  lacked  the  distinctive  notes  of  Paulinism  proper.     Having 
shown  that  this  is,  further,  most  unlikely  in  face  of  Paul's  own  account  of  his  attitude 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Jerusalem  conference  (GaL  iL  1,  ff. ;  cf.  i.  16),  he  shows 
also  that  the  natvetS  and  elementary  nature  of  the  Epistles  in  question  simply  proves 
that  Paul  was  a  judicious  missionary,  who  considered  his  converts'  "  immediate  needs 
and  capacities,"  when  he  ''had  no  occasion  to  guard  them  against  errors  and  mis- 
conceptions."   They  are  what  they  are,  ''  not  because  Paulinism  was  yet  unborn,  but 
because  its  author  kept  it  in  its  proper  place.     St.  Paul  distinguished  between 
religion  and  theology,  between  faith  and  knowledge"  (cf.  1  Cor.  iii.  1,  2  for  the 
principle  in  a  different  connexion).     Our  author  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
great  ''points "  of  Paulinism  are  really  involved  in  what  Paul  wrote  to  Thessalonica ; 
for  the  piety  there  implied  really  rests  on  faith  and  grace,  and  has  no  tinge  of  the 
legalism  which  later  served  to  accentuate  the  formulation  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God.     Thus  we  are  enabled  to  "know  what  so  great  a  master  reckoned  essential," 
to  see  that  he  was  not  wedded  to  the  letter  even  of  his  own  gospel,  and  ourselves 
leam  to-day  to  recognize  true  religion  amid  very  imperfectly  Pauline  theology. 

"  Much  depends  on  the  way  in  which  we  conceive  the  conversion  "  of  the  apostle, 
"and  what  it  involved."  This  is  the  thought  lying  behind  chapter  ii.,  on  "  St.  Paul's 
Religious  History,"  which  lays  great  stress  on  the  prwpo/ratio  evangdica  enacted  in 
Saul  of  Tarsus  and  "seen  through  the  mist"  in  Bom.  viL  7,  ff. ;  with  the  result  that 
the  conversion  which  foUows  "means  almost  everything  characteristic  in  Pauline 
Christianity."  But  we  cannot  stay  to  indicate  how  finely  this  is  worked  out  by  our 
author.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  by  anticipation,  that  it  is  the  vivid  perception  of  the 
originality  of  Paul's  genius,  as  evinced  in  this  crisis  and  its  antecedents,  that  makes 
him  so  incredulous  of  the  "patchwork"  theoiy  of  the  Pauline  theology,  when 
analyzed  by  Pfleiderer  and  others  into  its  supposed  constituents.  Rabbinic  and 
Hellenist  (pp.  133,  217,  268).  There  is,  however,  one  exegetical  lapse  which,  unlike 
its  very  few  comrades  in  this  model  of  sure-footed  exegesis,  does  affect  the  argument 
a  little,  and  recurs  from  time  to  time.  It  first  occurs  on  p.  30 :  "  From  the  day  that 
the  eye  of  Saul's  conscience  lighted  on  the  words,  '  Thou  shalt  not  covef,'  his  Judaism 
was  doomed.  It  might  last  for  a  while  .  .  .  but  the  heart  was  taken  out  of  it." 
Admirably  said  I  But  then  he  continues,  "  This  is  the  import  of  the  other  autobio- 
graphical hint  in  Rom.  vii.,  '  When  the  commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and  I  died ' " 
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if  this  referred  to  a  '^  diaoovery  "  in  adult  years  that  the  feeling  jper  «e  was  sin. 
Here  we  demur,  and  point  to  the  words  immediately  preceding,  ^'  I  was  alive  x^9^^ 
tt6fiov  onoe  on  a  time,"  as  seeming  to  show  that  the  stage  prior  to  the  coming  of  the 
commandment  was  that  of  *'  innocent  childhood,"  ere  he  became  a  *'  son  of  the  Law '' 
at  all.    For  even  a  digM  consciousness  of  Law  serves  to  bring  sin  to  life  (Rom.  v.  13). 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  this  book  is  the  dear  way  in  which  its  author 
distinguishes  the  esstotial  rdigi<m8  ifUuUums  and  the  theological  formulaiions  of  the 
apostle,  the  latter  being  more  Relative  in  character.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
the  forms  which  his  convictions  assumed  when  challenged — the  apologetic  aspects  of 
liis  system  (p.  46).  These  distinctions  are  consistently  applied  throughout  the  work, 
with  the  most  helpful  results.  Indeed,  the  topics  are  grouped  in  accordance  there- 
with,  and  as  follows :  I.  Soteriological,  or  religious  ideas  proper,  viz.  Sin,  Righteous- 
ness of  Grod,  the  Death  of  Christ,  Adoption.  II.  Apologetic,  viz.  (1)  The  Safeguarding 
of  Ethical  Interests  (<'The  Moral  Energy  of  Faith,"  '<The  Holy  Spirit,"  and  '<The 
Flesh  as  Basis  of  Sin ") ;  (2)  The  True  Function  of  the  Law ;  (3)  The  (forfeited) 
Election  of  Israel,  But  where,  it  wiU  be  asked,  is  Christ  Himself  in  all  this  1  Every- 
where, in  effect.  But,  as  far  as  His  Person  goes.  He  cannot  properly  be  treated  as 
a  mere  part  of  the  soteriological  system ;  though  He,  rather  than  the  fact  of  sin, 
might  be  made  its  base.  The  method  actually  pursued  best  preserves,  in  spite  of 
drawbacks,  the  true  psychological  order.  Christology  is  thus  reserved  for  separate 
and  co-ordinate  treatment  in  a  chapter  very  excellent  in  its  way,  though  imperfect  by 
reason  of  the  limited  materials  employed.  But  the  discussion  of  Rom.  ix.  5  is  too 
sketchy  to  yield  a  conclusive  result  where  one  might  have  been  expected. 

Three  supplemental  chapters  close  the  exposition.  The  first  of  these  is  devoted 
to  "The  Christian  Life,"  and  is  full  of  fresh  interest.  It  is  urged,  perhaps  with 
over-emphasis,  that  St.  Paul  conceives  the  beginning  of  this  life  as  a  new  creaJtiMi 
rather. than  a  new  birth — Christ's  own  metaphor,  in  which  Dr.  Bruce  welcomes  the 
recognition  of  a  certain  latent  germ  in  the  natural  man,  needing  only  the  Divine 
fertilization  to  issue  in  a  new  moral  person.  But  surely  the  reference  to  immature 
Christians  as  *'  babes,"  in  1  Cor.  iii.  1  (cf.  6aL  iv.  19),  implies  this  vital  aspect  also  ; 
and  the  same  passage,  properly  understood  as  referring  to  moral  defect  (ver.  3  against 
X).  365),  goes  far,  by  its  contrast  of  i^ioi  and  •wywiutrutoX  (otherwise  riktioi^  FhiL  iii. 
15 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  6 ;  cf .  Phil.  ii.  12),  to  qualify  the  companion  statement  that  the  apostle 
was  far  behind  his  Master  in  the  recognition  of  the  necessary  stages  of  "blade,  ear, 
full  com  in  the  ear "  (Mark  iv.  28,  whose  reference  to  the  individual  may  fairly  be 
doubted).  The  chapter  on  "The  Church"  is  veiy  sound,  and  shows  quite  unusual 
insight  into  the  genius  of  primitive  Church  life ;  while  that  on  "  The  Last  Things '' 
is  at  once  frank,  where  historical  frankness  is  much  needed,  and  deeply  reverent  in 
its  reserve  of  tone. 

Standing  outside  the  organism  of  the  book  is  a  *'  Supplementary  Note,"  one  of 
many  tokens  remindii^  us  how  closely  in  touch  with  the  living  mind  of  to-day  our 
author  is.  Its  theme  is  momentous,  being  "  The  Teaching  of  St.  Paul  compared  with 
the  Teaching  of  our  Lord  in  the  Synoptic  Gh)spels."  It  contains  the  substance  of  a 
recent  article  by  Wendt,  along  with  some  qualifying  remarks,  particularly  as  regards 
the  significance  of  the  Cross.  Not  to  go  into  detail,  we  may  simply  observe  that,  in 
our  opinion,  Dr.  Bruce  has  already  foregone,  in  this  connexion  (p.  288),  the  use  of  a 
principle  to  which  he  in  some  respects  does  full  justice ;  we  mean  that  faith-^nysticism 
which  establishes  a  subjective  identity  between  the  Crucified  and  those  whose  trust 
is  in  Him.  And  this  is  not  the  sole  point  on  which,  had  space  allowed,  we  should 
have  felt  bound  to  challenge  a  judgment  of  the  distinguished  author's.    We  are  not 
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quite  satisfied  with  his  exposition  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  (in  the  Grospels,  as  in 
the  Epistles,  p.  188),  of  the  flesh  and  its  relation  to  the  body,  of  redemption  by 
Christ's  8e2/-Ai»mi7iafion  (suggestive  as  this  is  as  a  factor),  or  even  of  the  cardinal 
position  assigned  to  Rom.  ix.-xi.  as  prompting  the  apostle  to  write. 

But  such  reserves  in  no  way  detract  from  our  appreciation  of  Professor  Bruce*s 
general  attitude  and  method,  and  of  his  deeply  Evangelic  conception  of  Christianity. 
He  has  set  forth  a  powerful  apologia  for  Faith,  in  the  Pauline  sense,  as  the  true  way 
not  only  of  justification,  but  also  of  sanctification,  and  has  nobly  vindicated,  after  all 
friendly  oaveaisj  the  imperative  duty  of  evangelism.  Most  unhesitatingly,  therefore, 
do  we  venture  to  commend  this  earnest  book,  so  full  of  the  veiy  aroma  of  Paul's 
spirit,  to  the  serious  study  of  all  Christian  men.  Yebnox  Babtlet. 

STUDIES  IN  THEOLOGY  :  Lboturbs  delivered  in  Chicago  Theological 
Sebunaey.  By  the  Rev.  James  Dennet,  D.D.  London :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.     1894. 

Dr.  Dbknby,  who  has  for  some  years  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  group  of  younger  theologians  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  is  to  be 
heartily  congratulated  on  this  book.  Pervaded  by  a  note  of  personal  conviction, 
marked  by  accurate  scholarship  and  reflective  insight,  the  work  is  aUve  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  lectures  are  intended  to  be  a  contribution  to  dogmatics,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  As  such  they  deal  with  problems,  not  merely  interesting  in  them- 
selves, but  necessarily  connected  with  questions  that  have  acquired  great  importance 
in  the  arena  of  modem  thought  as  a  whole.  Or,  to  be  more  explicit,  they  contain 
philosophical,  and  what  may  be  called  broadly  himian,  elements.  The  dogmatic 
discussions  do  not  exist  simply  for  themselves ;  they  are  not  exhibitions  of  barren 
subtlety  and  dull  learning ;  far  rather  they  come  into  contact  at  every  point  with  the 
gravest  problems  of  the  spiritual  Ufe,  as  these  are  now  understood.  Dr.  Denney's 
overmastering  religious  affinity.  Ids  matured  conviction,  and  his  reverence,  which 
knowledge  has  served  only  to  deepen,  combine  to  render  the. book  stimulating, 
refreshing,  helpful.  Moreover,  he  strikes  at  the  right  place,  and,  as  I  think,  attacks 
the  real  problems  in  the  right  spirit  entirely,  often  in  the  right  direction  too. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  best  indicated,  perhaps,  by  the  titles  of  the  lectures. 
They  are :  I.  The  Idea  of  Theology ;  II.  The  Witness  of  Jesus  to  Himself ;  HI.  The 
Apostolic  Doctrine  of  Christ ;  lY.  Man  and  Sin  ;  V.  The  Work  of  Christ  in  Relation 
to  Sin — ^the  New  Testament  Doctrine  of  Atonement ;  VI.  Inadequate  Doctrines  of 
Atonement ;  YII.  Christ  in  His  Exaltation ;  VIII.  The  Church  and  the  Kingdom 
of  God  ;  IX.  Holy  Scripture ;  X.  Bschatology. 

The  standpoint  adopted  is  not  that  of  the  traditional  orthodoxy  (cf .  for  example, 
p.  69) ;  nor  yet  is  it  that  of  the  equally  traditional  heterodoxy  (cf .  Lecture  IX. ).  It 
is  best  indicated  by  the  word  *' calmness."  For  Dr.  Denney  looks  out  upon  the 
field  as  from  a  watch-tower,  and  describes  what  presents  itself.  He  takes  advantage  of 
past  controversies,  and  has  no  fear  in  handling  them.  The  key-note  of  his  treatment 
is  struck  very  early  in  the  book.  '*  AU  that  man  knows— ^f  God  and  of  the  world- 
must  be  capable  of  being  constructed  into  a  coherent  intellectual  whole.  All  that 
any  one  of  us  knows  as  a  Christian,  or  as  a  student  of  science,  physical,  historical, 
anthropological,  aroheeological,  must  be  capable  of  such  a  construction;  and  our 
doctrine  of  God,  instead  of  being  defiantly  indifferent  here,  must  involve  the  principles 
on  which  this  construction  shall  proceed.  We  deceive  ourselves,  and  try  to  evade  the 
difficulties  of  the  task  which  is  laid  on  us,  when  we  deny  the  essential  relation  in 
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which  theology  muBt  stand  to  all  the  contents  and  problems  of  our  mind  and  life '' 
(p.  4).  But  Dr.  Denney's  calmness  reposes  on  a  strong  foundation  of  conviction. 
Unscathed,  he  surveys  the  expanse,  not  only  of  theology,  but  of  modem  thought 
(cf.  Lecture  IV.).  His  certainty  of  his  own  fiducial  basis  protects  him.  The  nature 
of  his  conviction  is  admirably  illustrated  in  Lecture  in.,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the 
book.  This  instance  must  suffice :  Christ  ''  became  obedient  imto  death,  His  death 
being  the  climax  of  His  obedience  to  the  Father ;  but  it  cannot  be  granted  that  His 
vocation  was  ethical  in  a  sense  which  simply  identifies  it  with  the  vocation  of  any  other 
man.  His  vocation  was  not  only  ethical,  but  unique.  As  a  recent  English  theologian 
has  put  it,  'There  were  certain  functions  which  He  performed  which  cannot  be 
explained  out  of  His  character  as  ideal  man.'  Supreme  among  these  functions  is  that 
of  bearing  sin  "  (p.  136).  The  insight  that  accompanies  this  conviction  finds  frequent 
illustration,  as,  for  example,  in  the  finely  sustained  passage  on  pp.  105-107.  Here 
and  there,  too,  there  are  excellent  practical  touches  (cf.  pp.  198,  199).  The  strongly 
anti-Ritschlian  tone  never  becomes  too  dogmatic,  and  a  pleasing  tendency  to  recognize 
the  good  in  an  opponent  is  displayed. 

Of  course,  as  Dr.  Denney  himself  says,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  go  with  him  in  every 
word.  I  am  unable  to  f  oUow  him  in  essential  portions  of  his  extremely  substitutional 
doctrine  of  atonement ;  and  the  authority  he  adduces  from  Scripture  is  not  invariably 
satisfactory.  There  are  also  points  in  his  presentation  of  the  exalted  Christ  that  afibrd 
matter  for  much  contention ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  estimate  of  the  value  of 
some  New  Testament  documents — ^the  Fourth  Gospel,  for  instance.  There  is  a  pro- 
vincialism, almost  a  parochialism,  in  a  book  so  dispassionate,  on  p.  249.  In  the 
phrase,  *'  Established  Church  of  Scotland,"  either  the  first  word  or  the  two  last  may 
be  regarded  as  unnecessary.  As  further  editions  are  almost  certain  to  be  called  for, 
the  need  of  an  index  ought  to  be  seriously  pressed* 

The  work  is  one  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  preachers  and  thinkers  on 
religious  problems.     It  is  to  be  marked  as  well  as  to  be  read.  B.  M .  Wbnley. 


THE  HOLY  SPIRIT,  THE  PARACLETE.  A  Sfunv  of  the  Work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  ra  Mak.  By  Rev.  John  Robsox,  D.D.,  Aberdeen.  Edinburgh 
and  London  :  Oliphant,  Anderson,  and  Ferrier.    1894. 

The  questions  which,  coming  before  him  in  his  ministerial  experience,  Dr.  Robson  had 
set  himself  to  solve  are  such  as  these :  Were  the  apostles  bom  of  the  Spirit  before 
the  effusion  at  Pentecost  ?  How  can  we  reconcile  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  with 
the  imx>erfectionB  of  the  writers'  lives  ?  How  is  it  that  converted  men  often  do  so 
little  Christian  work,  while  a  blessing  seems  sometimes  to  rest  on  the  labours  of  the 
unconverted  %  Such  problems,  he  discerned,  could  be  satisfactorily  solved  only  by  the 
consideration  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  Christ,  which  is  the  key  to  His  work  in  man. 
Of  course,  the  book,  being  thus  restricted  in  scope,  is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete 
treatment  of  the  great  subject  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  but  within  his 
own  limits  the  writer  states  his  views  systematically  and  perspicuously.  He  com- 
mences by  explaining  the  word  "  Paraclete,''  as  applied  to  Christ  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost — ^to  the  former  by  the  Apostle  John,  and  to  the  latter  by  Christ  Himself.  The 
author  is  a  little  hazy  in  his  definition  of  napcdcXip-of,  which  he  translates  **  One  who  is 
called  along  with  another,"  taking  vap^  to  mean  '*  along  with,"  instead  of  ''  alongside 
of."  His  rendering  suits  o^^kAiitos  exactly ;  while  TatodtiU  signifies,  as  he  afterwards 
notes,  *'*'  One  called  to  another's  aid,"  the  Latin  AdvocaiMiA,  But  surely  the  gloss,  ' '  One 
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that  is  called  along  with  the  cZe^  to  aid  him, "  is  either  erroneous  or  clumsily  expressed, 
implying,  as  it  seems  to  do,  three  parties  to  the  transaction.  Our  author  has  an 
uncomfortable  mode  of  rendering  Greek  words  into  equivalents  which  are  not  English  ; 
thus,  besides  the  term  c2efo,  we  have  the  haJtMt^  i.e.  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and 
so  on.  Such  words  are  unintelligible  to  one  who  cannot  read  the  original,  and  unne- 
cessary for  those  who  know  Greek.  We  may  note,  in  passing,  that  the  English  word 
'*  Comforter"  did  not  originally  signify  ''  Consoler"  in  our  modem  sense ;  it  meant 
'*  Strengthener,"  *'  Supporter."  Thus  the  ancient  English  version  of  Isa.  xli.  7  runs, 
^'  And  he  comfortide  hym  with  naUs,  that  it  shulde  not  be  moved."  It  is  usually  con- 
sidered that,  when  applied  to  Christ,  the  term  is  used  for  Advocate,  and,  when  applied 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  involves  the  ideas  of  instruction,  witness,  reminding.  By  regarding 
the  Paraclete  as  One  called  to  help  us.  Dr.  Robson  combines  the  double  conception. 
We  are  called  to  be  saints ;  Jesus  Christ  helps  us  to  become  so  by  teaching  and  example 
and  by  making  continual  intercession  for  us  with  the  Father  ;  the  Spirit  helps  us  to 
believe,  enables  us  to  obey  ;  the  two  Paradetes  satisfy  the  need  of  a  revelation,  and 
the  need  of  will  and  power.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  **  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not 
a  mere  influence,  a  mere  power,  a  mere  enthusiasm,  but  a  Person  exerting  an  influence, 
wielding  a  power,  awakening  an  enthusiasm — ^whom  we  must  meet  as  a  Person,  deal 
with  as  a  Person,  trust  as  a  Person."  This  point,  the  Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  briefly  but  clearly  argued.  We  are  then  led  to  consider  His  work  in  creation  in 
co-operation  with  the  Word,  where  the  expressions  in  Genesis  lead  to  the  belief  in 
successive  creative  acts,  and  that  the  world  has  not  arrived  at  its  present  condition  by 
the  sole  working  of  forces  which  have  been  in  operation  from  the  beginning. 

Into  the  controversy  which  this  opinion  invites  Dr.  Bobson  does  not  enter  with 
any  fulness,  his  limits  not  allowing  him  to  descant  on  this  fruitful  subject.  He  has  a 
very  interesting  chapter  on  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Christ,  considered  as  the 
norm  of  His  work  in  man.  It  is  needful  to  know  the  dealing  of  the  Spirit  with  the 
perfect  Man  in  order  to  understand  His  work  with  the  sinful  man.  Regarding  Christ*s 
human  nature,  we  may  say  the  Holy  Spirit  came  into  contact  with  Him  specially  at 
His  birth  and  His  baptism.  He  was  bom  of  the  Spirit ;  we  must  be  bom  again,  or 
from  above  (&9w9f r).  In  Christ  the  natural  and  the  new  birth  coincided — ^they  were 
one  and  the  same  ;  in  man,  as  bom  into  the  world,  the  spiritual  element  is  wanting 
and  must  be  supplied  from  without  by  an  *'act  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  baptism." 
And  Christ's  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  growth  progressed  as  ours  ought  to  do. 
For  thirty  years  He  lived  the  life  of  a  perfect  Man ;  and  then  He  entered  on  His  great 
prophetic  work,  being  inaugurated  and,  so  to  speak,  furnished  for  it  by  baptism  and 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  this  power  henceforth  was  with  Him,  guided  all 
His  subsequent  career,  enabled  Him  to  perform  the  supreme  act  of  sacrifice,  and  to 
rise  from  the  dead,  and  to  commission  the  apostles  to  carry  on  His  work.  For  man 
to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  be  preserved  therein,  he  must  be  bom  of  water 
and  the  Spirit,  introduced  by  baptism  to  the  means  of  grace  enjoyed  under  the  gospel 
economy,  such  as  the  reading  and  preaching  of  the  Word,  '*  the  sacrament  of  the 
Supper,"  and  all  modes  by  which  men  are  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus.  Thus 
in  the  new  birth  the  Spirit  works  through  the  Word ;  and  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  two  Paracletes  the  birth  is  imperfect  and  unfruitfuL  Dr.  Robson  is  careful  to 
distinguish  regeneration  from  conversion,  the  infusion  of  grace  into  the  soul  from  the 
conscious  exercise  of  grace.  All  need  the  new  birth ;  all  do  not  need  conversion.  The 
latter  may  be  repeated  ;  the  former  cannot.  At  the  same  time,  the  author  does  not 
connect  the  new  birth  invariably  with  the  rite  of  baptism.  In  his  view  it  may  take 
place  at  any  time  in  a  man's  life,  the  requisite  condition  being  that  the  Spirit  meet  the 
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Word  in  hiB  heart.  When  the  man  is  convicted  practically  of  sin,  righteousness,  and 
judgment,  he  is  bom  anew,  the  spiritual  life  is  begun  in  him,  it  becomes  a  constituent 
element  of  his  nature.  This  teaching,  of  course,  nullifies  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  for  the  production  of  the  new  birth.  The  case  of  Cornelius  and 
his  friends,  I  would  contend,  must  not  be  pushed,  as  if  before  baptifim  he  and  they  had 
received  the  supreme  and  highest  gift.  Speaking  with  tongues  was  not  the  highest 
gift  of  the  Spirit ;  it  was  bestowed  then  for  a  temporary  and  didactic  purpose,  to  show 
to  prejudiced  persons  that  Oentiles  were  capable  of  admission  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  Holy  Spirit  had  already  commenced  His  work  in  the  heart  of  these 
Gentiles ;  but  they  could  not  be  incorporated  into  Christ  without  the  rite  of  baptism. 
St.  Paul's  conversion  and  subsequent,  baptism  may  be  r^arded  as  teaching  the  same 
lesson. 

On  disputed  points  such  as  the  above,  Dr.  Robson  writes  quietly,  yet  decisively, 
stating  his  opinion  without  entering  into  controversy — speaking  rather  as  if  no  other 
view  were  possible.  The  method  has  its  advantage,  and  in  many  quarters  carries  with 
it  no  inconsiderable  weight.  He  sums  up  the  truth  regarding  the  doctrine  of  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  thus :  '^  In  Jesus  Christ  and  in  His  disciples  it  is  something 
different  from  the  birth  of  the  Spirit.  In  the  birth  the  Holy  Spirit  communicates  His 
nature  to  those  whom  He  begets,  conferring  a  spotless  nature  in  the  case  of  Jesus  ; 
conferring  a  new  nature  in  the  case  of  sinful  men,  and  transforming  their  character. 
In  the  baptism  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  as  a  Guest,  a  Helper,  a  Lord,  to  help  and  to  rule 
those  with  whom  He  abides.  The  birth  begets  in  us  a  life  which  needs,  like  all  life, 
to  be  nourished  and  developed  with  its  appropriate  food  and  exercise — the  food  of  the 
Word,  the  exercise  of  service  and  of  prayer ;  and  while  these  are  maintained,  we  may 
hope  that  thia  new  life  will  ever  become  stronger.  The  baptism  brings  us  a  Friend  and 
a  Helper,  who  nourishes  the  life  He  has  begotten,  who  calls  to  service  and  gives  us 
strength  for  it ;  but  it  is  also  in  His  sovereign  power  to  withdraw  and  leave  our  life  to 
struggle  on  in  its  own  strength."  We  may  compare  this  statement  with  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  baptism,  with  its  subsequent  catechetical  training,  followed  by  Confirmation, 
which  imparts  the  Spirit  with  His  sevenfold  gifts.  The  prayerful  study  of  Scripture 
leads,  by  different  paths,  to  the  same  practical  truths. 

Dr.  Robson  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  conditions  necessary  for  receiving  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  which  he  considers  to  be  three— /ait/i,  as  one  of  the  parts  of  the 
new  birth,  recognized  and  cherished  ;  obedience  to  all  Christ's  commands,  not  only  to 
His  moral  law,  but  also  to  the  ordinances  which  He  enjoined  ;  and  prayer^  after  the 
example  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  especially  importunate  and  united  prayer.  On  the 
awful  subject  of  'Hhe  eternal  sin,"  we  have  some  solemn  and  well-considered  words. 
Its  nature  and  its  consequences  we  may  see  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  who 
wilfully  resisted  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  face  of  conclusive  evidence  and  conviction  of 
conscience,  and  who  were  punished  by  the  ruin  of  their  temple  and  city,  the  loss  of  their 
country,  and  their  destruction  as  a  nation.  In  the  case  of  individuals  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  sin  that  makes  it  unpardonable ;  for  it  hinders  the  Spirit's  work  in  us,  and 
renders  vain  the  finished  work  of  Christ ;  "  it  mars  the  work  of  the  Triune  God  for 
our  redemption."  The  Holy  Spirit  strives  to  convict  the  soul  of  sin,  and  to  lead  it  to 
accept  the  forgiveness  offered  in  Christ.  When  He  is  resisted,  certain  consequences 
must  follow.  A  hardening  of  the  heart  is  certain  to  ensue  ;  prolonged  resistance  drives 
away  the  Spirit,  and  sin  is  committed  without  repugnance  ;  and  punishment  must  fall 
on  the  transgressor.  There  is  no  longer  anything  in  him  to  draw  him  to  Christ ;  all 
Christ's  work  in  him  is  vain  ;  he  has  no  wish  or  power  to  accept  forgiveness .;  he  has 
lost  them  to  all  eternity.    This  terrible  sin  can  be  committed  only  by  those  who  live 
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within  the  sound  of  the  gospel,  and  have  had  some  experience  of  the  workings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  weakness  of  will,  want  of  due  care, 
satisfied  declension  of  spiritual  Hfe,  maybe  the  beginnings  of  that  downward  stage  that 
ends  in  the  eternal  sin.  The  solemn  utterances  in  Heb.  vi.  4-6  and  x.  26  seem  to 
teach  no  less  than  tliis. 

The  final  chapter  of  this  interesting  and  instructive  volume  is  composed  of  a  short 
discussion  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  especially  as  an  illustration  of  the  work  of 
the  Spirit.  In  the  Divine  element  in  the  Bible  we  observe  the  work  of  each  of  the 
Paracletes — Jesus  Christ  revealing,  tlie  Holy  Spirit  inspiring.  ''  Revelation  is  the 
making  known  of  God's  purpose ;  inspiration  is  the  power  which  enables  men  to 
apprehend  and  declare  that  purpose."  The  latter  definition  does  not  apply  specially 
and  solely  to  the  writers  of  the  Bible ;  their  inspiration  was  particularly  bestowed  to 
enable  them  to  record  the  revelation  which  they  had  received.  Thus  the  evangelists 
were  called  and  empowered  to  select  and  narrate  certain  portions  of  the  work  of 
Christ,  the  facts  and  teaching  which  were  necessary  to  be  made  known  for  the  salvation 
of  the  world.  And  in  the  other  historical  books  of  the  Bible  the  Holy  Spirit  taught 
the  writers  to  set  down  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  such  facts  as  were 
needed  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  the  Church.  In  the  Epistles  we  have  the 
views  which  the  authors  were  inspired  to  elicit  from  their  knowledge  of  the  mind  of 
Christ ;  and  in  the  didactic  and  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  we  find  the 
Spirit  directing  the  authors  in  their  declaration  of  the  dealings  of  God  and  His 
purposes  in  the  world.  To  such  details  alone  is  inspiration  confined  ;  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  questions  of  science  and  history,  with  >irhich  man's  natural  faculties  are 
capable  of  dealing. 

This  book  will  be  received  with  differing  feelings,  according  to  the  predilections 
of  the  reader,  but  all  will  agree  that  Dr.  Robson  haa  treated  a  momentous  subject  with 
skill,  lucidity,  and  reverence,  and  has  added  to  our  theology  a  work  of  permanent 
utility.  W.  J.  Deane. 


THE   THINKER. 


THE    SURVEY    OF   THOUGHT. 

A  Jewish  "  Life  of  Chbist." — ^The  growing  interest  of  Jews  in  Christianity- 
is  strikingly  shown  by  the  appearance  of  a  popular  sketch  of  the  life, 
activity,  and  death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  by  a  distinguished  Babbi ;  and 
it  is  even  more  significant  that  the  pamphlet  has  speedily  reached  a  second 
edition.  The  author  is  Dr.  J.  Hamburger,  of  Strelitz,  who  is  well  known 
to  scholars  through  his  useful,  though  very  defective,  Biblical  and  Talmudie 
Dictionary.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  "  the  friends  of  truth ; "  and  pro- 
fesses to  be  entirely  free  from  dogmatic  tendency.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
most  unfair  as  well  as  gravely  inaccurate.  The  Gospels  are  said  to  belong 
to  a  later  time,  and  to  represent  traditions  which  had  passed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  Gospel  of  John  is  described  as  completely 
imder  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy.  On  the  other  hand, 
use  is  made  of  some  utterly  worthless  legends.  Jesus  was  bom  in  the 
year  7  or  8  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era — a  date 
supplied  by  Keim — and  was  put  to  death  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  in 
the  year  a.d.  35.  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  make  of  these  astounding 
statements.  The  reader  is  at  first  tempted  to  regard  35  as  a  misprint  for 
25 ;  but  that  can  hardly  be,  because  Pontius  Pilate,  whom  Dr.  Hamburger 
makes  largely  responsible  for  the  Crucifixion,  did  not  begin  to  govern 
until  26  or  27.  Anyhow,  our  Babbi  h«ts  been  guilty  of  gross  careless- 
ness. Some  of  the  references  to  the  Gospels  are  not  less  open  to  censure. 
Nathanael's  confession,  " Thou  art  the  Son  of  God!"  is  turned  into  a 
question,  "  Art  Thou  the  Son  of  God  ?  "  Our  Lord's  declaration  before 
Caiaphas,  that  He  was  "  the  Son  of  the  Blessed,"  is  completely  ignored. 
The  disciples  are  stated  to  have  helped  their  Master  in  the  cleansing  of 
the  temple.  The  strange  idea  which  has  found  favour  with  some  recent 
writers,  that  Jesus  was  an  Essene,  is  presented  as  a  fact.  A  bit  of  Phari- 
saism of  exactly  the  same  sort  as  that  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Gospels 
peeps  out  in  the  bitter  description  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  as  consisting 
of  "the  low,  dissatisfied  popular  classes,  on  whom  the  members  of  the 
higher  and  better  classes  were  accustomed  to  look  down  with  a  certain 
measure  of  contempt."  The  miracles  are  not  denied,  but  are  dismissed 
with  the  briefest  possible  reference ;  and  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  they 
did  not  differ  materially  from  those  wrought,  or  said  to  be  >vrought,  by 
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others  who  posed  as  the  Messiah.  The  blame  of  our  Lord's  death  is  thrown 
partly  on  the  Saddiicean  priesthood,  who  are  strongly  denounced,  and 
partly  (as  hinted  above)  on  Pilate,  whose  reluctance  to  condemn  Jesus  is 
passed  oyer  in  silence.  It  is  energetically  denied  that  the  Saohedrin  was 
responsible.  The  modem  Jews,  it  would  seem,  are  beginning  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  tragedy  which  ended  on  Golgotha ;  and  would  fain  shift 
the  responsibility  off  their  nation.  And  then  the  story  abruptly  closes. 
Not  even  the  belief  in  the  Resurrection  is  mentioned.  How,  then,  does 
Dr.  Hamburger  account  for  the  place  of  Christianity  in  the  world  to-day  ? 
How  is  it  that  even  he  and  his  co-religionists  find  themselves  compelled 
to  date  "before"  and  "after"  the  traditional  birth-year  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  ?  The  little  book  plainly  indicates  movement  in  Jewish  circles 
which  may  be  tending  in  the  direction  of  Christianity ;  but  it  also  bears 
painful  testimony  to  the  continued  blindness  of  the  leaders  of  Israel  to 
"  the  things  which  concern  their  pea<;e." 

The  Cheonology  op  the  New  Testament. — If  Professor  Holtz- 
mann  of  Giessen  is  right,  most  of  the  generally  accepted  dates  of  New 
Testament  history  are  wrong.  The  Lord's  ministry  is  said  to  have  begun 
in  28,  and  to  have  lasted  only  one  year,  the  Passion  therefore  fedling  in 
the  spring  of  29.  The  Apostle  Paul  was  converted  late  in  the  following 
summer,  so  that  the  first  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  Hellenists,  the  work  and  martyrdom  of 
Stephen,  and  the  rise  of  a  Christian  community  in  Damascus,  must  have 
all  taken  place  in  a  period  which  cannot  have  exceeded  five  months. 
Most  will  find  this  "  a  hard  saying,"  but  our  confident  guide  cheerfully 
assures  us  that  this  assumption  "  presents  no  difficulty  whatever."  The 
Council  in  Jerusalem  was  held  in  46,  and  was  speedily  followed  by  Paul's 
first  missionary  journey.  The  second  was  entered  upon  in  the  following 
year,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  may  have  been 
^vritten  during  its  course,  that  is,  about  ten  years  before  the  time  to  which 
it  is  usually  assigned.  It  i^  admitted,  however,  that  it  may  have  been 
composed  during  the  sojourn  in  Corinth,  a  little  later.  If  so,  Galatians 
and  Thessalonians,  which  have  so  little  in  common,  must  date  from  the 
same  stage  of  the  apostle's  development— another  assumption  which  most 
will  regard  as  very  improbable.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was 
despatched  from  Ephesus  during  the  apostle's  stay  there  from  49  to  52. 
The  Second  to  the  Corinthians  and  Bomans  are  put  in  the  latter  year.  In 
the  same  year  also  Paul  was  arrested  in  Jerusalem.  He  was  sent  to  Rome 
in  55,  arriving  there  in  the  spring  of  56.  He  remained  there  in  free 
custody  until  58,  "  and  then  disappears  from  history."  This  extraordinary 
scheme  rests  in  a  large  measure  on  two  assumptions:  (1)  that  Festus 
became  Procurator  of  Judaea  in  55 ;  (2)  that  the  evidence  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  about  the  duration  of  the  ministry  is  unreliable.  It  need  hardly 
be  observed  that  both  these  assumptions  are  extremely  precarious.    The 
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chronological  value  of  the  Apostle  John's  statements  cannot  be  dismissed 
in  a  sentence  or  two ;  and  Professor  Schiirer's  argument  for  60  to  62  as 
the  period  of  the  administration  of  Festus  stands  unshaken.  Professor 
Holtzmann  is  learned  and  ingenious,  like  most  German  professors ;  but, 
like  many  of  them,  he  must  be  followed  with  the  greatest  caution.  It  is 
a  pity  that  these  venturesome  speculations  (for  such  they  really  are)  have 
place  in  a  handbook  for  theological  students.  Professor  Schurer's  well- 
known  work  is  far  safer  than  this  NeiUeatamentliche  Zeitgeschichtef  but, 
unfortunately,  the  latter  is  attractively  small,  whilst  the  former  is  a  book 
of  formidable  size. 

The  Day  op  the  Last  Supper. — If,  with  many  distinguished 
scholars,  we  put  the  Last  Supper  on  Nisan  13th,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  difficult  question — Why  was  that  day  chosen  ?  For  what  reason  did 
the  Lord  select  the  evening  before  that  on  which  the  Paschal  meal  was 
usually  eaten?  A  novel  solution  of  this  perplexing  problem  has  been 
propounded  by  Jechiel  Lichtenstein,  a  converteii  Moldavian  Jew,  who  was 
for  many  years  closely  associated  with  the  late  Dr.  Franz  Delitzsch,  to 
whom  he  rendered  valuable  aid  in  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  Hebrew.  It  is  found  in  a  Commentary  on  Matthew  in  Hebrew,  a  few 
specimens  of  which,  trcmslated  into  German,  have  just  been  issued  by  the 
Institutum  Judaicum  of  Leipsic.  It  is  very  strange  and  strangely  put, 
for  Herr  Lichtenstein's  thought  and  expression  are  saturated  with  Babbinio 
lore ;  but  it  well  deserves  to  be  widely  known  among  Christian  students.. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  points.  In  the  Mishnah 
{Bosh'ha'-shanahy  II.  i.)  we  read,  "  The  heretics  made  confusion."  This  is 
explained  to  mean  that  they  produced  false  evidence  about  the  appearance 
of  the  new  moon,  on  the  sight  of  which,  according  to  ancient  Jewish  prac- 
tice, the  beginning  of  the  month  depended,  and  thus  effected  that  the  first  • 
day  of  the  Passover  should  fall  on  a  sabbath.  Now,  these  "  heretics  "  (the 
Sadducees)  were  in  the  ascendant  at  the  time  of  the  Passion,  both  in  the 
Sanhedrin  and  among  the  people.  So,  owing  to  their  influence,  the  great 
majority  regarded  the  Saturday  as  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  and  the 
Friday  as  the  Ereb  Pesach,  or  "  day  of  preparation."  A  minority,  how- 
ever, were  not  taken  in  by  Sadducean  trickery,  but  considered  Friday  as 
the  first  day,  and  consequently  ate  the  Paschal  meal  on  the  Thursday.  The 
man  in  whose  house  the  Last  Supper  took  place  was  one  of  these  intelligent 
few,  and  was  therefore  selected  by  the  Lord,  who,  on  this  occasion,  chose 
the  13th  of  Nisan,  in  order  that  He  might  both  keep  the  Passover,  and 
yet  die  on  the  cross  at  the  very  time  when  the  Paschal  lambs  were  slain 
in  the  temple.  "  It  is  evident  that  God  so  wonderfully  ordered  circum- 
stances in  that  year  that  the  Lord  could  at  the  same  time  keep  an  actual 
legal  Passover  with  His  disciples,  and  yet  actually  be  offered  up  on  tho 
Ereb  Pesach  as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb  "  (1  Cor.  v.  7 ;  John  xix.  36). 
This  singular  explanation,  which  its  author  reverently  ascribes  to  Divine 
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guidance — "  God  has  enlightened  my  eyes  so  as  to  lift  the  veil  hitherto 
spread  over  these  questions  " — is  obviously  beset  with  not  a  few  diflSculties, 
but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  quite  as  probable  as  Grentile  efforts. 

Paul's  Birthplace. — An  interesting  volume  issued  recently  from 
the  pen  of  Pastor  Schneller  of  Cologne,  under  the  title  of  Apostelfahrten^ 
gives  some  curious  details  drawn  from  personal  observation  concerning  the 
present  condition  of  Paul's  Cilician  home  and  the  country  round.  Tarsus, 
it  seems,  although  no  longer  one  of  the  world's  notable  cities,  is  still  a 
busy  place.  Its  narrow  dirty  streets  are  crowded  with  asses,  carts  drawn 
by  oxen,  laden  camels,  and  people  of  half  a  dozen  nationalities.  Con-- 
spicuous  among  the  latter  are  peasants  clad  in  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  and  each  armed  with  a  huge  sickle.  These  are  reapers  in  quest 
of  emplo3rment.  Weaving  is  still  one  of  the  industries  of  Tarsus.  Herr 
Schneller  gives  a  graphic  account  of  his  visit  to  a  little  workshop  in  a 
narrow  street.  The  weaver,  who  was  an  old  man  wearing  a  red  cap,  sat 
before  a  loom  of  primitive  construction,  such  as  Paid  may  have  worked  at. 
His  yam  hung  over  his  head.  His  shoes  and  a  jug  of  water  stood  on  the 
floor  beside  him.  Under  the  loom  was  a  depression  in  the  ground,  in 
which  the  feet  were  busy  whilst  the  hands  attended  to  the  shuttle.  The 
flocks  which  supplied  the  material  used  in  the  apostle's  handicraft  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  uplands.  "  WTien  I  was  travelling  over  the  Taurus,'* 
observes  our  author, "  I  was  often  astonished  by  the  numerous  herds,  partly 
consisting  of  valuable  Angora  goats,  and  partly  of  mohair  sheep,  which 
find  nourishment  on  these  rude  mountains."  The  Apostle  Paul  is  still 
held  in  high  honour  by  some  of  the  natives,  who  are  nominally  Mohamme- 
dans. He  is  their  principal  saint.  To  him  they  pray  with  more  fervour  and 
affection  than  to  any  other ;  and  the  trees  which  cover  what  is  believed 
by  them  to  be  his  grave  are  always  hung  with  thousands  of  bits  of  cloth. 
These  singular  people,  who  are  regarded  as  heretical  by  orthodox  Moslems, 
are  called  Nusseiri.  The  young  people  of  Tarsus  are  said  to  be  excep- 
tionally well-mannered.  Herr  Schneller  was  never  assailed  by  them  with 
that  terrible  word,  which  is  such  a  potent  engine  of  persecution  in  most 
Eastern  towns  and  cities — hdcJeshish  ! 

The  Diatessaron  of  Tatian. — In  an  erudite  and  able  article  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  Mr.  W.  K.  Cassels  deals  with  the  question  of  the 
apologetic  value  of  the  recently  discovered  works  attributed  to  Tatian,  in 
settling  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  As  is  well  known, 
Tatian  is  said  to  have  made  a  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  probably 
some  time  about  a.d.  175-180.  Until  recently,  the  argument  has  mainly 
turned  upon  the  inference  drawn  from  the  name  Diatessaron,  given  to  this 
Harmony,  that,  if  based  upon  four  Gospels,  these  could  be  no  other  than 
those  which  have  been  accepted  by  the  Church — an  inference  which  has 
been  steadily  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  greatest  independent  critics. 
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beginning  with  Baur,  who  affirmed  that  in  no  case  could  the  Fourth 
Gospel  have  formed  part  of  the  Diatessaron.  A  new  phase  of  the  debate 
has  now  been  entered  upon  by  the  discovery  of  two  important  works- 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Armenian  translation  of  a  commentary  said  to  be 
that  which  Ephraem  Syrus  wrote  upon  the  Diatessaron.  The  second  is  an 
Arabic  version  of  a  Syriac  Harmony,  affirmed  to  be  the  Diatessaron  of 
Tatian  itself,  published  with  a  Latin  translation  of  the  text  by  Ciasca,  in 
1888.  These  contain  a  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels.  Mr.  Cassels,  how- 
ever, points  out  that  there  has  been  undue  haste  on  the  part  of  apologists 
in  believing  that  we  have  thus  recovered  the  famous  Harmony  of  the 
second  century.  The  works  in  question  do  not  correspond  with  the  little 
that  is  known  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Diatessaron^  and  the  identification 
rests  upon  the  notes  affixed  to  them  by  transcribers,  concerning  the 
accuracy  of  whose  information  we  know  nothing.  Ephraem  Syrus,  or  the 
writer  of  the  commentary,  whoever  he  may  be,  never  himself  calls  the 
work  upon  which  he  is  commenting  the  Diatessaron,  but  sometimes  Scrips 
tura,  and  occasionally  Evangelium;  while  the  Arabic  version  above 
referred  to  belongs  to  a  date  nine  centuries  after  Tatian's  time,  and  no 
evidence  exists  beyond  the  notes  of  the  scribe  for  identifying  the  original 
with  the  work  of  that  Father.  "  This  being  the  case,"  Mr.  Cassels  says, 
"  it  is  evident  that  the  wish  is  very  much  father  to  the  thought  of  those 
who  accept  the  Arabic  Diatessaron  as  the  Harmony  said  to  have  been  com* 
piled  by  Tatian.  Considering  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  identifying 
any  anonymous  Gospel  Harmony  amongst  others,  possibly  or  probably 
made  to  a  great  extent  on  similar  lines,  after  a  great  lapse  of  time,  it  may 
seem  equally  rash  to  affirm  or  deny  any  claim  of  this  kind  which  may  be 
set  up,  but  at  least  the  Scotch  verdict,  *  not  proven,'  may  unhesitatingly 
be  brought  in  concerning  this  Arabic  Diatessaron,  which  has  only  in  its 
favour  the  notes  in  the  Borgian  manuscript,  and  against  it  that  it  does 
not  clearly  bear  the  only  marks  by  which  we  know  the  original  to  have 
been  distinguished." 

Early  Anabaptism. — In  these  days,  when  so  much  is  spoken  and 
written  on  Christian  Socialism,  and  when  so  many  speak  of  the  desirability 
of  reconstructing  society  on  New  Testament  principles,  the  study  of  a 
movement  like  Anabaptism  should  be  one  full  of  interest.  A  strongly 
sympathetic  estimate  of  it  is  contained  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Eichard  Heath, 
in  the  Contemporary  Review.  He  does  full  justice  to  the  religious  prin- 
ciples which  inspired  the  movement,  and  shows  clearly  how  it  came  about 
that  both  Protestant  Beformers  and  their  Boman  Catholic  opponents 
were  equally  opposed  to  the  new  sect.  "In  the  crisis  caused  by  the 
decay  of  mediasval  institutions,  Anabaptism  arose,  asserting  that  Chris- 
tendom must  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  its  Founder,  and  according  to 
His  commands.  It  w£ts  not  the  outcome  of  a  mere  spirit  of  sectarianism, 
nor  was  it  at  all  local  or  national,  but  was  as  world-wide  in  its  aims  and 
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sympathies  as  Christianity  itself.  Anabaptism  wasas  much'  a  social^and 
political  movement  as  a  moral  and  religious  one.  It  started  with  the 
doctrine  that  the  Divine  was  in  all  men,  not  produced  there  by  the  sacra- 
mental efficacy  of  baptism,  or  through  an  act  of  faith,  but  by  the  will  of 
God,  who,  in  creating  man,  breathed  into  him  a  breath  of  the  Divine  life. 
The  conviction  that  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  world,  was  in  every  man,  led 
the  Anabaptist  into  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the  world,  such  as  might 
rather  have  been  expected  from  the  doctrine  of  Luther  and  Zwingli  than 
from  a  doctrine  instinct  with  the  idea  of  universal  love.  Yet  it  soon 
developed  an  opposition  to  the  world  infinitely  more  irreconcilable  than 
was  the  c«we  with  the  Lutheran  and  Zwinglian  Reformers.  A  conviction, 
bom  of  the  conscience  and  testified  to  by  the  prophets  of  every  religion 
at  every  period,  assured  them  that  such  opposition  was  the  only  course 
left  to  the  man  who  would  be  true  to  the  Divine  light  within.  The  Ana- 
baptist was  a  man  or  woman  who  could  see  no  way  out  of  this  difficulty. 
He  was  forced  to  go  on,  though  he  knew  that  to  do  so  was  to  go  straight 
out  of  the  world.  How  often  did  he  long  to  turn  into  port  from  the  deep 
sea  upon  which  he  had  drifted !  but  this  was  not  possible  without  making 
the  compromise  which  meant  death  to  his  soul."  To  those  whose  minds 
were  set  upon  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth,  the 
Beformation  seemed  but  the  substitution  of  one  worldly  and  corrupt 
Church  for  another.  Luther  himself  regarded  the  then  existing  Chris- 
tendom as  the  Apocalyptic  "  Babylon ; "  the  Anabaptists,  in  their  uncom- 
promising attitude  towards  society  as  then  constituted,  agreed  with  him 
in  the  use  of  the  term,  but  applied  it  also  to  the  Lutheran  and  Zwinglian 
Churches.  This  position  finally  led  them  to  the  great  struggle  at  Miinster. 
"  Anabaptism,"  says  the  WTiter, "  notwithstanding  the  great  calamity  at 
Miinster,  had  laid  hold  of  the  heart  of  '  the  common  man.'  It  was  his 
religion,  expressing  his  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  giving  him  a  field  for 
the  education  of  all  his  powers.  Every  baptized  man  and  woman  might 
become  an  apostle,  and  hundreds  travelled  over  Europe  in  all  directions, 
ardent  missionaries  of  Anabaptism.  Arrested,  thrown  into  prison,  executed, 
nothing  stopped  their  ardour;  others  soon  arose  to  supply  their  place. 
This  religion  is  not  yet  dead.  Along  the  routes  whereon  its  first  missionaries 
scattered  the  seed,  it  still  lies  waiting  for  a  new  spring." 
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TEE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  PRIOR  TO  EIS  PUBLIC  MINISTRY. 

By  Professor  F.  Godet,  D.D. 

If  in  this  paper  we  study  the  development  of  our  Lord  from  a  strictly 
human  point  of  view,  none  must  suppose  that  our  intention  is  to  attack 
the  fact  of  His  Divine  pre-existence.    This  fact,  which  was  so  clearly 
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revealed  by  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Himself  and  by  the  teaching  of  His 
apostles,  is,  for  us,  as  undeniable  as  that  of  His  real  humanity. 

But  Jesus  did  not  Himself  become  conscious  of  this  sublime  fact 
until  the  testimony  of  God  was  given  at  His  baptism :  "  Thou  art  My 
well-beloved  Son."  In  that  hour  was  His  true  relation  with  the  Father 
fully  revealed  to  Him ;  thenceforward  He  knew  Himself  as  "  the  Word 
made  flesh,"  and  He  was  able,  when  He  prayed,  to  say,  "  Thou  lovedst  Me 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

His  development  may  rightly,  therefore,  be  studied,  up  to  that 
period  of  His  life,  from  a  purely  human  point  of  view.  A  truly  human 
childhood  and  youth  had  been  impossibilities  if  the  deep  mystery  which 
formed  the  background  of  His  earthly  existence  had  been  unveiled  to 
Him  sooner.  It  could  not  then  have  been  said  of  Him  that  "He  was 
made  like  imto  His  brethren,  yet  without  sin." 

No  portion  of  the  human  life  is  more  delicate  than  childhood.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  task  of  the  utmost  diflSculty  to  retrace,  in  a  correct  and 
faithful  manner,  the  various  stages  by  which  the  purest,  the  most  sensitive, 
the  most  delicate  Being  that  ever  lived  gradually  developed  from  child- 
hood to  youth,  and  from  youth  to  manhood.  Many  unskilful  hands  have 
attempted  to  touch  this  subject.  The  authors  of  the  Gospels  known  as 
the  Apocrypha,  those  writings  which  for  centuries  have  edified  believers 
in  the  Churches  of  the  East,  laid  hold  of  it ;  but  they  were  far  from 
imitating  the  discretion  of  our  Biblical  writers.  Giving  full  scope  to  the 
flights  of  their  imagination,  they  enlarged  most  injudiciously  upon  that 
period  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  over  which  our  Gospels  cast  but  a  dim  and 
discreet  demi-jour.  Enveloping  the  humble  apparition  of  the  Child  in  a 
flood  of  marvellous  light,  they  pictured  Him  making  an  ostentatious 
display  of  His  supernatural  power  and  knowledge ;  they  described  Him 
delighting  to  embarrass  His  schoolmaster  by  His  ludicrous  questions, 
giving  His  companions  the  most  astonishing  proofs  of  His  Divine 
superiority,  and  going  so  far  even  as  to  inflict  severe  punishment  upon 
any  who  failed  to  show  Him  all  the  respect  to  which  He  considered 
Himself  entitled. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  second  century  of  the  Church,  there  rose 
up  a  doctor  who,  in  the  interest  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord,  thought  it 
advisable  to  cast  off  even  the  incomplete  outline  supplied  by  our  evan- 
gelical narratives.  Marcion,  who  came  from  Asia  Minor  about  the  year 
140,  affirmed  that  the  Man  Jesus  had  suddenly  appeared  at  Capernaum 
without  having  passed  through  the  phases  of  infancy  and  youth.  In  the 
Gospel  which  he  compiled  expressly  for  the  use  of  his  Churches,  and 
which  he  based  on  that  of  Luke,  omitting  many  circumstances,  however, 
he  taught,  ^ys  Tertullian,  "  that,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  Jesus  had  descended  from  heaven  at  Capernaum,  a  city  of 
Galilee." 

Whilst    the    authors    of    the    Apocryphal    Gospels    supplied    the 
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deficiencies  of  the  apostolical  narratives  by  their  ridiculous  inventions, 
Marcion  denied  the  truth  of  the  few  facts  related  by  them.  He  was  evi- 
dently shocked  by  the  humbly  human  aspect  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus,  such 
as  it  is  retraced  in  our  Gospels,  de  was  unable  to  conceive  this  grand 
truth,  that  all  truly  Divine  work  has  a  small  beginning,  and  that  its 
growth  is  necessarily  gradual  and  slow.  But  is  there  aught  more  unpre- 
tending than  the  method  by  whiqh  the  grandest  of  all  phenomena,  that  of 
life,  has  been  introduced  upon  earth  in  the  form  of  a  minute  and  con- 
temptible mollusc  ?  And  what  of  that  feeble  stem  which  breaks  through 
the  sod,  and  will  soon  become  the  lily  of  the  field,  whose  magnificent 
corolla  was  declared  to  have  been  unequalled  by  the  royal  apparel  of 
Solomon  ?  Isaiah  had  obtained  a  more  accurate  conception  than  Marcion 
of  the  Divine  method,  when,  ages  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  He  thus 
described  this  event :  '^  He  shall  grow  up  as  a  tender  plant,  and  as  a  root 
out  of  a  dry  ground  :  He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness." 

It  was  during  the  thirty  years  of  obscurity  and  silence  spent  in 
Nazareth  that  Jesus  prepared  Himself  for  the  two  years  of  public  activity 
by  which  He  renewed  the  face  of  the  world,  and  reconciled  heaven  with 
earth  and  earth  with  heaven. 

What  occurred  during  that  period,  the  longest  but  least  known,  of 
the  life  of  our  Lord?  The  information  we  are  given  on  this  point  is 
comprised  in  two  or  three  expressions.  We  are  told  in  Luke  ii.  40  that 
"  the  Child  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled  [literally,  *  becoming 
filled ']  with  wisdom :  and  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  Him."  These  few 
words  are  perfectly  descriptive  of  the  whole  of  His  boyhood.  The  same 
evangelist,  in  ch.  ii.  52,  adds,  ^'And  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and 
stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man."  Of  the  Saviour's  boyhood, 
only  one  incident  is  recorded,  that  of  His  first  journey  to  Jerusalem,  when 
He  was  twelve  years  old,  and  of  His  sitting  in  the  temple  amongst  the 
doctors.  This  scene  closes  with  the  foUomng  words :  "  And  He  went 
down  with  them,  and  came  to  Nazareth,  and  was  subject  unto  them.'*  AVe 
find  another  significant  expression  in  the  narrative  which  Matthew  and 
Mark  have  left  us  of  the  visit  of  Jesus  to  Nazareth  in  the  course  of  His 
ministry  (Matt  xiii.  55 ;  Mark  vi.  3).  The  people  of  the  town,  having  heard 
Him  in  the  synagogue,  said  to  one  another,  "  Is  not  this  the  Carpenter  ?  " 
(Mark) ;  "  the  carpenter's  Son  f  "  (Matthew) ;  "  is  not  His  mother  called 
Mary,  and  His  brethren  James  and  Joses,  and  Simon  and  Judas  ?  And 
His  sisters,  are  they  not  all  with  us  ? "  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
Jesus  had  learned  His  father's  trade,  and  had  worked  with  him  for  a 
certain  time,  in  the  midst  of  His  numerous  brothers  and  sisters.  One  who 
has  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  Palestine  has  recently  expressed  hi^ 
opinion  that  the  (Jreek  work  which  is  usually  rendered  by  "carpenter"  really 
signifies  *'  builder."  ^  In  fact,  this  is  even  at  the  present  day  the  occupation 

>  M.  L.  SofaneHer,  formerly  Pastor  at  Bethlehem,  now  at  Cologne,  in  his  charming  work, 
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of  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem,  who  go  about  from 
place  to  place,  exercising  their  profession.  In  this  higher  business  Joseph, 
the  adopted  father  of  Jesus,  would  have  been  engaged,  and  later  on  Jesus 
Himself;  this  would  account  for  the  removal  of  Joseph,  when  he  settled  at 
Nazareth.  But  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  second  century,  Justyn,  who  was 
perfectly  versed  in  the  Greek  of  that  period,  understood  this  expression 
otherwise  when  he  pictured  Jesus  manufacturing  ploughs  and  yokes,  and 
teaching  justice  by  the  construction  of  these  symbols  of  peace.  Let  us  note 
one  other  expression  of  St.  Luke,  when  he  narrates  the  first  visit  of  Jesus  to 
Nazareth  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  (ch.  iv.  16) :  "  And  He  came  to 
Nazareth,  where  He  had  been  brought  up  :  and,  qa  His  custom  wasy  He  went 
into  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath  day."  These  words,  "  as  His  custom 
was,"  are  an  indication  that,  during  those  long  and  silent  years  spent  at 
Nazareth,  He  regularly  took  part  in  the  worship  of  the  synagogue.  Apart 
from  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  words  which  He  heard  there 
were,  doubtless,  far  from  satisfying  His  young  heart.  This,  however,  did 
not  deter  Him  from  joining  assiduously  in  this  worship,  which  had  probably 
been  established  on  the  return  of  Judah  from  captivity.  If  I  mistake 
not,  these  few  isolated  facts  are  all  the  light  which  the  New  Testament 
throws  upon  that  period  of  our  Lord's  earthly  career  which  is  the  subject 
of  these  pages.  What  more  we  would  know  must  be  sought  in  the  study 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  from  the  moment  when  He  emerged 
from  His  obscurity.  As  we  behold  what  He  became,  we  shall,  perhaps, 
obtain  a  more  or  less  accurate  conception  of  how  this  point  was  reached. 
The  comparison  between  the  starting-point  and  the  final  stage  will 
enlighten  us  as  regards  the  path  that  lay  between  these  two  extremes. 

Where  was  the  starting-point?  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (ii.  17),  tells  us  that  He  was  **  made  like  unto  His  brethren,  that 
He  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest ; "  and  in  the  fourteenth 
verse  of  the  same  chapter,  he  continues,  assimilating  the  Child  Jesus  with 
all  other  human  children,  '^  Since  then  the  children  are  sharers  in  flesh 
and  blood.  He  also  Himself  in  like  manner  partook  of  the  same."  If  the 
soul  of  a  child  is  as  a  white,  unsullied  page,  such  then  also  was  that  of 
the  Infant  Jesus ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  very  soon  after  the 
birth  of  the  human  child,  a  stain  appears  upon  the  white  page  of  his  soul» 
a  stain  which  gradually  increases — the  stain  of  sin ;  whilst  from  the  soul 
of  Jesus,  by  reason  of  His  exceptional  origin,  the  principle  of  sin  was 
altogether  absent.  Save  on  this  one  point,  we  are  authorized  by  the 
Scriptures  in  considering  the  Boy  Jesus  as  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  all 
the  other  children  of  men. 

The  human  being  comprises  three  elements — the  body,  the  soul,  the 
spirit.^  The  sovi,  the  breath  of  life,  which  is  the  principle  of  individual 
existence,  the  centre  of  personality  ;  the  body,  the  organ  through  which  the 
soul  communicates  with  the  outside  world,  receiving  sensible  impressions 
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from  it,  and  imprintiBg  upon  external  objects  the  stamp  of  its  will; 
finally,  the  zfirit^  the  organ  through  which  the  soul  is  able  to  communi- 
cate with  the  higher  and  Divine  world,  causing  the  latter  to  descend  into 
the  terrestrial  world,  or,  rather,  raising  the  earthly  to  the  level  of  the 
heavenly.  The  soul,  therefore,  is  the  medium  through  which  the  spirit 
and  the  body,  and  by  them  heaven  and  earth,  are  brought  into  mutual 
contact.  And  the  perfect  health  of  the  human  person  will  consist  in  the 
correct  relation  between  these  three  elements.  This  relation  may  be  thus 
expressed :  to  the  soul  pertains  the  government  of  the  body ;  but,  that  it 
may  fulfil  this  task,  the  soul,  in  its  turn,  must  allow  itself  to  be  led  by 
the  spirit,  which,  communicating  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  derives  from  Him 
the  strength  which  it  imparts  to  the  soul,  and  by  which  the  soul  is  able 
to  govern  the  body.  Such  is  the  divinely  ordained  organization  of  the 
human  being. 

But,  alas !  where  is  this  normal  condition  of  things  realized  ?  The 
element  which  predominates  in  the  child,  often  in  the  youth,  and  as  fre- 
quently in  the  man,  is  the  body — the  body,  that  most  valuable  of  servants, 
but  worst  of  masters.  In  order  that  it  might  obtain  the  upper  hand,  the 
soul  should  be  supported  by  the  spirit ;  but,  in  our  fallen  state,  the  spirit 
having  ceased  to  maintain  a  living  relation  with  the  Divine  Spirit  and 
the  higher  world,  it  slumbers  and  fails  to  strengthen  the  soul  against  the 
attacks  of  the  body,  in  consequence  of  which  the  body,  in  most  cases, 
becomes  the  master,  and  the  soul  the  servant. 

The  Child  Jesus  was  not  subjected  to  this  abnormal  relation.  He 
came  into  the  world  with  a  body  like  to  our  own,  but  to  which  the  soul 
never  yielded  obedience ;  for  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  whom  He  owed  His  exist- 
ence, maintained  His  spirit,  and,  through  it,  His  soul,  to  the  required 
standard.  That  is  what  St.  Luke  means  to  say  when  he  describes  Jesus 
growing  in  staturey — ^this  refers  to  the  body ;  in  wisdom^ — ^this  to  the  soul ; 
and  in  favour  with  God  and  man, — this  to  the  Spirit  of  God  strengthen- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  Child,  so  that  in  His  case  the  normal  relation  was 
altogether  undisturbed. 

If  we  compare  this'starting-point  of  the  Child  Jesus  with  the  close  of 
His  career,  which  our  Gospels  have  rendered  so  familiar  to  us,  we  shall 
have  an  idea  of  the  way  which  led  from  this  beginning  to  this  end,  in  the 
threefold  direction  in  which  the  human  being  usually  develops — ^the 
intellect,  the  heart,  the  will,  or,  in  other  words,  knowledge,  sentiment, 
action.  Let  us  endeavour  to  analyze  the  progress  of  Jesus  in  these  three 
domains. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  the  process  by 
which  that  which  is  not  essentially  self  appears  within  us  in  the  shape  of  a 
more  or  less  distinct  image  or  idea.  The  soul  of  Jesus,  bare  of  knowledge 
at  the  outset,  Kke  that  of  any  other  babe,  little  by  little  became  filled — 
that  is  the  expression  used  by  St.  Luke — with  the  images  of  the  persons  and 
things  by  which  He  was  surrounded.    Gradually  Jesus  became  acquainted 
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with  the  world,  with  His  parents,  with  His  dwelling ;  He  learned  to  know 
His  mother's  loving  smile.  His  father's  strong  arms.  His  brothers  and 
sisters,  born  some  time  after  Him.  With  them  He  learned  to  speak  the 
language  through  which,  later  on,  He  would  communicate  with  His  people. 
Very  soon  He  became  familiar  with  the  narrow  and  uneven  streets  of 
Nazareth,  and  then  with  the  graceful  slopes  upon  which  the  little  town  is 
built.  One  day  He  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  His  father,  perhaps,  in 
reaching  the  summit  of  the  verdant  hill  which  overhangs  the  peaceful 
vale,  and  upon  which  the  small  Mohammedan  building  called  Wely 
Ismael  has  been  erected.  From  this  point  the  view  extends  \^'e8tward  to 
the  promontory  of  Carmel ;  northward  to  the  snowy  heights  of  Hermon,  the 
Mont  Blanc  of  Palestine.  On  the  east,  far  in  the  distance,  stretches  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  with  the  mountains  of  Gilead  in  the  backgroimd ;  and 
close  by  rises  the  rounded  and  woody  summit  of  Mount  Tabor.  On  the 
south  the  eye  rests  upon  the  vast  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  the  hills  of  Gilboa 
and  Lesser  Hermon.  At  this  marvellous  sight  the  idea  of  the  wide,  wide 
world  doubtless  arose  in  the  astonished  mind  of  the  Child.  But  amidst  all 
these  earthly  surroimdings,  the  persons  with  whom  He  was  daily  brought 
into  contact  undoubtedly  became  the  objects  of  peculiar  attention  on  His 
part.  Here  was  His  mother,  whose  solicitude  and  tender  care  awakened  in 
His  mind  the  idea  of  self-giving,  self-sacrificing  love.  Here  also  was  His 
father,  whose  assiduous  toil,  carried  on  from  day  to  day  in  the  court  of 
theif  small  dwelling,  impressed  Him  with  the  notion  of  benevolent  and 
helpful  strength.  A  passing  word,  uttered  in  after-days  by  Jesus  Himself, 
reveals  the  impression  which  His  father's  life  had  made  upon  Him  :  ^^  If 
ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children," 
etc.  The  loving  care  of  His  father  evidently  dwelt  in  His  memory. 
Here,  again,  were  His  brothers  and  sisters,  whose  various  dispositions  gave 
Him  an  insight  into  the  infinite  variety  among  the  members  that  compose 
the  great  human  family,  and  taught  Him  to  seek  the  method  of  action 
best  calculated  to  suit  the  turn  of  mind  of  each  particular  individual. 

At  the  age  of  six,  every  Jewish  child  entered  upon  his  school-life, 
and  for  the  next  four  years  had  no  other  reading-book  than  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  possible  that  the  duty  of  teaching  the  children  to  read  and  write 
devolved  upon  the  keeper  of  the  synagogue.  From  ten  to  fifteen,  they 
were  instructed  in  the  traditional  Law  by  which  God  had  regulated  the 
life  of  the  Jews,  and  then  the  most  promising  pupils  were  admitted  into 
the  higher  class,  that  in  which  the  theology  of  the  Bible  was  taught,  the 
Book  of  Leviticus  being  taken  first,  then  the  other  Books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and,  finally,  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Jesus  followed  this  last  course.  St.  John  tells  us  that  it  was  said 
of  Him,  "  How  knoweth  this  Man  letters,  having  never  learned  ?  "  From 
His  early  childhood  the  Boy  Jesus  was,  it  may  therefore  be  assumed, 
associated  with  His  father  in  his  manual  labours.  Among  the  Jews  it  was 
customary  for  every  man,  were  he  even  destined  for  the  priestly  career,  to 
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learn  a  trade,  and  be  capable  of  earning  his  livelihood.  It  was  usually 
said  of  a  man  who  did  not  teach  his  son  some  manual  occupation,  that  he 
was  teaching  him  to  become  a  thief. 

About  this  time  occurred  the  only  recorded  incident  of  that  stage  of 
the  life  of  Jesus.  This  account  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  profound 
religious  sentiment  which  had  developed  in  the  Child,  doubtless  fostered 
by  intimate  intercourse  with  His  mother  and  by  His  daily  prayers.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen,  every  Jewish  boy  became  subject  to  legal  discipline ; 
from  that  time  he  was  called  "a  son  of  the  Law."  When  Jesus  had 
accomplished  His  twelfth  year.  His  parents  took  Him  for  the  first  time  to 
Jerusalem,  for  the  celebration  of  the  most  solemn  of  Jewish  festivals — 
the  Passover.  Who  can  tell  the  emotions  of  His  young  heart,  so  fresh  and 
pure  in  its  piety,  when,  in  company  with  all  the  children  of  Nazareth 
who  travelled  together  in  a  band,  He  quitted  the  narrow  valley,  crossed 
the  vast  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  where  the  mighty  battles  which  He  had  read 
of  in  the  Scriptures  had  been  fought ;  when  He  beheld  the  glorious  hill 
upon  which  Samaria,  its  "  crown  of  pride,"  was  built ;  when  He  passed  at 
the  foot  of  the  famed  mounts  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim ;  and  when,  from  the 
summit  of  the  Scopus,  He  cast  His  first  glance  upon  the  holy  city,  and 
saw  the  glittering  walls  of  the  temple ;  then,  finally,  when,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  later,  He  entered  by  the  gate  of  Damascus,  and,  as  the  psalmist 
says,  "  His  feet  were  standing  in  thy  gates,  O  Jerusalem  "  ?  ^  Shortly 
afterwards  the  court  of  the  temple  opened  to  receive  Him,  and  the  holy 
building  itself  stood  before  His  enraptured  eyes.  From  the  emotion 
which  seizes  upon  the  traveller,  even  at  the  present  day,  when  he  beholds 
the  terrace  upon  which  stood  the  ancient  temple,  now  replaced  by  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  feelings  of  the  Divine  Child 
at  that  supreme  moment.  And  who  can  describe  the  emotions  that  filled 
His  soul  when,  for  the  first  time.  He  partook  of  the  Paschal  meal,  eating 
the  unleavened  bread,  which  recalled  the  hurried  departure  from  Egypt, 
and  the  lamb,  memorial  of  the  great  deliverance  ?  We  are  in  ignorance 
as  regards  the  circumstance  which  separated  Him — certainly  without  any 
fault  of  His — from  His  parents.  But  what  we  can,  in  a  measure,  conceive, 
is  the  keen  and  profound  interest  with  which  He  listened,  in  one  of  the 
porches,  or  in  the  synagogue  adjoining  the  temple,  to  a  discussion  between 
the  rabbis  upon  some  point  of  the  Law.  All  were  permitted  to  take  part 
in  it ;  it  was  a  free  conversation,  questions  being  asked  and  answered,  and 
there  was  no  reason  why  an  intelligent  boy  of  the  age  of  Jesus  should  not 
put  some  question  full  of  meaning  to  these  learned  doctors,  who,  in  their 
turn,  would  reply  by  another  interrogation.  The  Gospel  narrative  refers 
to  a  conversation  of  this  kind,  and  not  to  an  exposition  made  by  the 
Child.  But  it  is  not  the  discussion  which  invests  with  importance  thid 
incident ;  it  is  the  answer  of  the  Boy  to  His  mother  when,  with  Joseph, 
she  found  Him  in  this  position,  on  the  third  day  after  their  separation. 

^  P8.  oxzii.  2. 
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We  wonder  what  had  become  of  the  Child  when  He  had  found  Himself 
alone  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  in  that  large  city,  where  all  was  strange 
to  Him ;  yes,  all  save  the  temple,  the  house  of  the  Lord,  which,  in  this 
hour  of  separation  from  His  earthly  parents,  appeared  to  Him  as  the  house 
of  His  heavenly  Father.  We  are  reminded  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob,  fleeing 
alone  from  his  home,  and  benighted  in  the  solitary  region  of  Bethel ; 
hitherto  he  had  known  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  his  grandfather  Abraham, 
and  the  God  of  his  father  Isaac ;  there  he  learnt  to  know  Him  as  "hu  God, 
the  God  of  Jacob.  Thus,  no  doubt,  did  the  Boy  Jesus,  left  alone  in  the 
courts  of  the  temple,  learn  to  know,  more  intimately  than  before,  the  God 
of  His  father  and  mother  as  ILu  God,  ![{%  Father.  And  it  was  under  the 
impression  of  this  experience  that,  on  the  morrow,  in  answer  to  the 
reproachful  words  of  Mary,  spontaneously  gushed  from  His  lips  the  expres- 
sion which  astonished  her  as  well  as  Joseph,  and  shows  that  this  was  the 
first  time  He  had  made  use  of  it :  ^'  Must  I  not  be  about  My  Father's 
business  ?  "  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  this  Youth  of  twelve  had  the  con- 
sciousness of  His  eternal  relationship  with  God,  and  that  this  expression, 
'^  My  Father,"  was  fraught  with  as  deep  meaning  as  it  was  later  on — as, 
for  instance,  in  the  baptismal  formula,  ^^  In  the  Name  of  the  Father,  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Words  of  sublime  beauty  may  occa- 
sionally burst  from  the  simple  depths  of  a  childish  heart,  sudden  flashes 
of  light  which  only  in  after-time  will  resolve  themselves  into  a  serene 
and  permanent  radiance.  All  that  passed  during  that  night  of  solitude 
between  the  Child  and  His  God  was  concentrated  in  the  expression  which 
remained  a  mystery  to  His  parents — "  My  Father."  But  it  is  not  only  the 
word  "  Father  "  which  makes  this  expression  so  remarkable — it  is  the  word 
"My;"  for  this  word  gives  to  the  consciousness,  here  expressed  by  the 
Child,  of  His  filial  relationship  with  God,  a  peculiar  and,  as  it  were,  excep- 
tional significance.  Jesus  appears  to  have  already  felt  that  this  filial  bond, 
of  which  He  has  become  conscious,  exists,  in  so  intense  a  degree,  for  His 
heart  alone.  What  can  have  awakened  in  Him  the  consciousness  of  such 
a  difierence  between  Himself  and  the  rest  of  mankind  ?  Ah !  He  had,  no 
doubt,  long  before  this  time,  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  those  who 
surrounded  Him  did  not  live  in  the  same  close  intimacy  with  God  as  He 
Himself  did.  Long  before  this  time  He  had  been  struck  by  a  painful 
fact,  a  fact  which  separated  Him  from  the  other  children  of  His  age,  from 
His  brothers  and  sisters—sin.  It  may  be  that  He  discovered  a  trace  of  it 
in  the  reproach  conveyed  in  the  question  of  Mary  herself,  "  Why  hast 
Thou  thus  dealt  with  us  ?  "  and  by  which  she  meant  to  cast  upon  Him 
the  blame  of  the  separation  which  had  taken  place.  And  so,  the  more 
sensible  He  became  of  His  filial  union  with  the  Father,  the  more  did  He 
observe  the  absence  of  this  perfect  union  with  God  in  all  with  whom 
He  held  daily  intercourse,  and  the  more  did  He  grow  conscious  of  the 
isolation  in  which  He  lived  amongst  His  fellow-men.  This  impression 
is  probably  involved  in  His  reply,  "  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in  My 
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Father's  house? " — not  only  in  the  place  where  My  Father  dwells,  but  in 
the  place  where  His  affairs  are  looked  after,  where  His  interests  are 
attended  to  ?  Even  now,  in  the  distance,  a  mission  dawns  before  His 
gaze — a  mission  which  shall  consist  in  an  entire  consecration  of  Himself  to 
the  cause  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  separated  from  Him.  In  this 
childish  soul  a  light  has  shone,  soon  to  be  veiled  by  clouds.  In  humble 
submission  to  His  parents,  St.  Luke  tells  us,  He  returned  with  them  to 
Nazareth — but  with  what  new-found  treasure !  The  glory  of  the  chosen 
people,  of  His  people,  had  appeared  to  Him  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  worship 
of  the  temple  He  had  seen  the  pledge  of  the  holy  calling  of  Israel,  of  that 
nation  distinguished  amongst  all  others  as  a  nation  x)f  priests  and  prophets. 
The  residence  of  Jehovah  in  Israel  had  become  a  tangible  fact  for  Him. 
In  this  young  heart,  open  to  all  noble  impressions,  the  national  and 
religious  emotions  had  been  stirred  at  the  same  time.  This  short  sojourn 
in  the  holy  city  had  made  of  the  Child  a  thorough  Israelite.  And  the 
eighteen  years  which  were  about  to  follow  in  the  monotonous  and  essen- 
tially human  life  at  Nazareth  would  make  of  Him  a  thorough  Man. 

At  the  first  glance,  this  return  to  the  small  Galilsean  village  may 
appear  to  us  as  a  sort  of  exile.  Did  it  produce  such  an  impression  upon  the 
heart  of  Jesus,  notwithstanding  His  docility  ?  But  this  step  was  ordained 
by  Divine  wisdom,  in  order  that  Jesus  might  be  preserved  from  the  evil 
influences  of  Pharisaical  piety,  as  well  as  from  the  chilling  sophistry  of 
Eabbinical  science.  On  the  other  hand,  here  would  be  an  opportunity  for 
Him  of  making  ample  provision  of  observations  from  nature  and  of  experi- 
ences from  human  life,  of  probing  all  the  wounds  of  the  human  heart  and 
scrutinizing  its  gloomiest  recesses. 

One  of  the  features  of  Christ's  teaching  was  the  ease  and  skill  with 
which,  in  His  parables,  He  made  use  of  illustrations  borrowed  from  earthly 
things  and  human  relations  in  order  to  depict  heavenly  things  and  Divine 
relations.  If  during  His  ministry  He  thus  taught  by  parables,  it  was 
because,  in  the  seclusion  and  obscurity  of  His  life  at  Nazareth,  everything 
He  had  seen  and  heard  had  been  for  Him  a  parable.  Nothing  had  escaped 
His  observation,  and  His  exalted  mind  had  translated  all  things  into  the 
language  of  a  higher  world.  Nature  and  human  life  had  been  for  Him 
like  picture-books,  by  means  of  which  His  Divine  Master  had  taught  Him 
the  wisdom  which  He  was  destined  to  display  in  the  future.  Every  object 
was  in  His  sight  the  reflection  of  some  Divine  truth :  the  birds  of  the 
air  finding  their  provision ;  the  lilies  of  the  field  arrayed  more  magni- 
ficently than  Solomon  in  his  glory ;  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  at  first 
imperceptible,  then  gradually  developing  into  the  branched  and  leafy 
tree ;  the  various  kinds  of  soil  in  the  same  field ;  the  transformation 
wrought  in  a  mass  of  meal  by  a  small  quantity  of  leaven ;  the  difference 
in  the  taste  of  old  wine  which  is  sweeter,  and  new  wine  which  is  more 
sparkling  and  sharper ;  the  danger  of  putting  the  latter  in  old  bottles ; 
the  violence  of  the  torrents  which,  rushing  furiously  from  the  mountain 
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tops,  sweep  away  the  buildings  erected  on  their  slopes,  and  which  have  no 
solid  foundations ;  the  benevolence  with  which  heaven  fertilizes,  by  the 
rays  of  its  sun  and  the  moisture  of  its  rains,  alike  the  fields  of  the  just 
and  those  of  the  unjust;  the  folds  in  which  at  night  the  flocks  are 
gathered ;  the  shepherd  exploring  hill  and  dale  in  quest  of  the  wandering 
sheep ;  the  hen  cackling  after  her  brood,  and  calling  her  chickens  to  their 
refuge  underneath  her  wings ;  everything,  even  the  minutest  details  of 
daily  life — the  way  in  which  old  garments  should  not  be  mended,  the 
market  price  of  small  birds,  the  three  measures  of  meal  which  the  house- 
wife bakes  at  one  time ;  all  these  insignificant  acts  of  everyday  life  were 
suggestive  of  higher  thoughts  to  His  noble  mind ;  for  Him  nothing  was 
trivial  or  indifferent,  but  everything  became  transfigured. 

But  the  conduct  of  those  who  surrounded  Him  was  the  subject  of  His 
most  serious  observations  and  the  occasion  for  His  most  important  lessons  : 
the  merchant  who,  without  hesitation,  hazards  his  entire  fortune  in  the 
purchase  of  the  jewel,  the  sale  of  which  will  make  him  doubly  rich ;  the 
peasant  who,  interpreting  the  signs  of  the  sky,  foretells  the  weather  of 
the  morrow ;  the  man  who  is  brought  before  the  tribunal  by  his  neighbour, 
and  who,  seeing  that  the  hour  of  judgment  is  drawing  nigh,  hastens  to 
settle  his  dispute  amicably,  by  appealing  to  the  good  will  of  the  adverse 
party ;  that  other  man  who,  unable*  himself  to  look  after  his  property, 
entrusts  it  to  a  banker,  who  pays  him  the  interest ;  the  custom  among  the 
wealthy  farmers  of  keeping  a  fatted  calf  in  their  stalls,  ready  for  a  festival ; 
the  games  of  the  children  in  the  market-place  ...  in  this  human  domain 
also  everything  had  been  observed,  remembered,  lived,  and  translated  by 
Him  into  a  language  unkno^vn  before.  Thus  did  He  acquire  that  treasure 
which  He  afterwards  so  delicately  compared  to  a  well-furnished  store,  from 
which  the  householder  brings  forth  on  every  occasion  things  new  and  old 
for  the  instruction  of  his  children  (iTatt.  xiii.  52). 

Alas!  there  were  other  than  good  things  to  be  witnessed  in  this 
domain ;  well,  too,  did  He  know  those  jealous  neighbours  who,  under  cover 
of  night,  would  creep  into  the  fields  of  their  enemy  and  sow  tares  amongst 
the  wheat,  and  those  imfaithful  stewards  who  played  vile  tricks  upon  their 
masters ;  He  had  watched  the  inattentive  husbandman  whose  eyes  kept 
turning  in  every  direction,  instead  of  being  fixed  upon  the  furrow  he  was 
ploughing ;  He  had  seen  the  selfish  security  of  the  wealthy  man  whose 
sole  thought  was  to  heap  up  for  himself  the  produce  of  his  rich  har\'ests. 
The  vanity  of  the  guests  who  tried  to  get  the  best  places  at  festivals,  and 
of  the  devotees  who  were  anxious  to  occupy  the  first  seats  in  the  synagogues ; 
the  power  of  Mammon,  even  over  men  who  were  unwilling  to  give  up  the 
service  of  God ;  the  covetous  glance  which  betrayed  the  adulterous  thought ; 
the  hypocrisy  which  marred  the  Pharisaical  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms- 
giving ;  the  pride  of  the  priests  and  rabbis  who  designated  the  common 
people  as  men  of  earth,  as  if  they  had  been  themselves  men  of  heaven ; — 
none  of  these  had  escaped  His  notice.     He  had  discovered  those  various 
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valyes  through  which  escapes  the  mephitic  air  accumulated  in  the  depths 
of  the  miserable  human  heart,  of  that  abyss  whence  proceed,  as  He  Him- 
self said,  ^'the  things  that  defile  the  man;  evil  thoughts,  fornications, 
thefts,  murders,  adulteries,  coyotings,  wickednesses,  deceit,  lasciviousness, 
an  evil  eye,  railing,  pride,  foolishness  "  (Mark  vii.  21, 22).  He  had  obtained 
a  clear  perception  of  all  these  hateful  manifestations  of  the  old  man  which 
dwells  in  every  human  heart,  and  He  had  suffered  cruelly  from  their  contact. 
His  eye,  armed  with  the  simplicity  of  the  doye,  had  pierced  throiigh  the 
intricacies  of  falsehood,  through  the  yain  and  selfish  calculations  beneath 
which  this  polluted  world  is  fain  to  yeil  itself.  The  fact  that  He  Himself 
was  exempt  from  sin  caused  Him  to  discern  it  with  greater  perspicacity 
whereyer  it  met  His  yiew ;  the  evil  which  no  longer  appals  us,  so  familiar 
and  natural  has  it  grown,  galled  and  stung  Him  to  the  quick. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  bond  of  filial  communion  with  God  grew 
day  by  day  closer  in  the  depths  of  His  heart ;  and,  on  the  other  hand. 
He  became  every  day  more  keenly  alive  to  the  painful  fact  that  the  world 
in  the  midst  of  which  He  moved,  lived  in  a  state  of  separation  from  and 
often  of  hostility  towards  God.  He  discovered  sin  and  the  love  of  self 
in  all  the  daily  actions  of  those  to  whom  He  was  attached  by  His  earthly 
position.  And  as  he  pondered  more  and  more  deeply  upon  the  contrast, 
which,  on  this  capital  point,  existed  between  Himself  and  them,  this 
question  would  inevitably  arise  again  and  again  in  His  mind,  ^^  What  do 
I  here  in  the  midst  of  this  sinful  humanity,  like  a  solitary  healthy  being 
in  a  colony  of  lepers  ?  Am  I  called  to  be  their  nurse,  or  perhaps  their 
physician  ?  " 

The  ideal  which,  at  this  point,  would  present  itself  to  His  mind, 
found  additional  support  in  the  history  of  Israel  which  He  knew  from  the 
Scriptures.  He  had  many  a  time  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  sacred 
books  in  the  synagogue,  perhaps  had  been  permitted  to  make  occasional 
use  of  the  copy  kept  for  that  purpose ;  moreover.  He  had  undoubtedly 
learned  much  in  His  conversations  with  His  adopted  father.  How  often^ 
as  they  strolled  upon  the  hills  that  surround  the  hamlet,  and  from  which 
the  view  extends  to  the  various  parts  of  the  Holy  Land,  had  Joseph  told 
the  Child  of  Abraham  pitching  his  tents  beneath  the  oaks  at  Mamre ;  of 
Abraham  leading  Isaac  up  to  the  altar  of  Moriah ;  of  youthful  Jacob  lying 
solitary  and  lone  in  the  Plain  of  Shechem,  and  of  the  wonderful  ladder 
that  rose  from  his  head  up  to  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven ;  of  Moses  in 
the  wilderness  suddenly  placed  in  presence  of  the  burning  bush,  whence 
the  voice  of  Jehovah  strikes  upon  his  astonished  ears ;  of  the  Bed  Sea 
dividing  its  waters  beneath  his  extended  rod,  and  opening  a  way  for  the 
hosts  of  Israel ;  of  the  brazen  serpent,  the  sight  of  which  healed  the  dying 
who  in  faith  looked  up  at  that  symbol  of  mercy  ;  of  David,  the  mighty 
king,  His  ancestor,  watching  the  flocks  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem,  striking 
down  the  Philistine  giant,  and  establishing  the  Hebrew  monarchy ; 
of  .Elijah,  at  whose  prayer  the  heavens  were  closed  and  reopened;   of 
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Jernsaleiny  destroyed  by  the  Babylonian  conqueror  in  consequence  of  her 
rebellions  against  Jehovah,  then  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Zorobabel !  Could 
the  final  end  of  such  a  history  as  this  indeed  be  the  total  decay  which  had 
now  overtaken  the  holy  nation  under  the  sceptre  of  Herod  and  the  Boman 
rule  ?  Did  not  the  prophets  affirm  that  such  a  thing  would  not  come  to 
pass  ?  Did  they  not  hold  out  the  hope  of  a  Divine  Messenger  who  would 
consummate  so  many  wonders  by  a  work  still  greater  ?  Did  they  not 
describe  the  triumph  which  at  some  future  time  would  be  achieved  over 
sin  and  death  by  a  Servant  of  Jehovah,  a  descendant  of  David  ? 

Who  could  fathom  the  thoughts  which  filled  the  soul  of  Him  who 
was  daily  acquiring  a  more  distinct  consciousness  of  His  exceptional 
position,  as  well  as  of  the  great  future  to  which  the  whole  of  this  wondrous 
Jewish  past  was  but  the  prelude  ? 

As  I  climbed  the  hill-top  of  Wely  Ismael,  I  pictured  to  myself  Jesus, 
when,  having  attained  manhood,  He  wended  His  way  up  that  same  slope 
absorbed  in  these  lofty  thoughts.  Here,  thought  I,  is  perhaps  the  spot 
where  for  the  first  time  the  sublime  ideal  laid  its  grasp  upon  His  mind — 
the  overthrow,  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan  upon  earth,  the  restoration  of  the 
throne  of  the  true,  living,  and  holy  God,  the  extirpation  of  sin,  the  triumph 
over  death,  the  substitution  of  the  reign  of  life  to  its  awful  dominion ! 
But  that  He  might  devote  Himself  to  this  task,  something  more  was 
required  than  the  enthusiasm  which  the  thought  of  it  awakened:  the 
Divine  call  must  be  heard.  Jesus  may  have  had  a  presentiment  that  this 
call  was  not  far  distant,  but  in  humility  He  waited.  It  came  at  last  by 
the  voice  of  the  Baptist,  whose  words  shook  the  whole  nation ;  then  very 
soon  after  by  the  voice  of  God  Himself  addressing  Him  personally. 

After  speaking  of  Jesus  as  growing  in  wisdom,  Luke  adds,  "  and  in 
favour  with  God  and  man."  If  the  word  "  wisdom  "  implies  intellect  and 
knowledge,  that  of  "  favour  "  refers  to  sentiment  and  will.  In  the  case  of 
Jesus,  progress  in  knowledge  never  for  one  moment  interfered  with  the 
development  of  feeling  and  of  activity.  In  Him  was  to  be  found  no 
fruitless  accumulation  of  ideas,  no  purely  intellectual  eflPbrt  of  the  mind ; 
this  duality  of  heart  and  thought,  which  causes  man  so  much  sufiering, 
was  utterly  unknown  to  the  Being  who,  at  every  moment  of  His  existence, 
was  His  own  complete  self. 

The  deepest  feeling  of  the  lieari  of  Jesus — we  discover  this  in  the 
study  of  the  records  of  His  public  ministry — was  love,  the  desire  of  work- 
ing for  the  glory  of  His  Father  and  the  welfare  of  men,  His  brethren. 
This  love  was  a  truly  human  feeling,  for  it  continually  increased  both  in 
extent  and  in  intensity.  At  first  it  was  limited  to  the  narrow  circle  of 
His  family  connexions ;  then  it  extended  to  the  children  who  were  His 
playmates  and  schoolfellows ;  as  a  youth,  at  the  age  when  the  heart  opens 
to  the  noble  sentiment  of  patriotism,  His  fellow-citizens  in  the  small  city, 
afterwards  the  multitudes  with  whom  He  joined  in  the  religious  and 
national  festivals  at  Jerusalem,  became  the  objects  of  His  intense  interest. 
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When  He  reached  nw^nhood,  and  His  moral  horizon  widened  still  further. 
His  compassion  spread  to  all  the  human  family  ;  then,  indeed,  He  attained 
the  full  stature  of  the  Son  of  man.  Mankind  at  large  became  His  family, 
the  object  of  His  sympathy  and  tenderness. 

At  the  same  time.  His  love  grew  in  intensity.  Its  glow  was  in  no 
wise  diminished  by  the  vastness  of  its  object ;  on  the  contraty,  it  inces- 
santly developed  from  the  tender  cares  of  ah  affectionate  childhood  into 
the  complete  self-giving,  self-sacrificing  love  of  a  pure  manhood.  The 
Gospels  are  silent  as  regards  the  daily  services  He  rendered  in  His  home, 
His  delicate  attentions  towards  His  parents.  His  patience.  His  forbearance 
when  His  rights  were  overlooked,  His  frequent  forgiveness  of  brothers  and 
sisters.  His  intercessions  for  them  especicdly  when  He  saw  them  guilty  of 
sin — ^in  a  word,  His  constant  f orgetfulness  of  self  in  these  various  relation- 
ships. But  an  incident  which  marked  the  close  of  His  career  gives  a  clue 
as  to  what  the  beginning  of  it  must  have  been.  On  the  last  evening  of 
His  life,  seeing  that  not  one  of  His  disciples  thought  of  rendering  His 
brethren  and  Himself,  the  Master,  the  service  of  washing  their  feet.  He 
took  the  basin  and  the  cloth,  and  Himself  accomplished  the  servile  duty. 
This  fact  is  the  symbol  of  the  whole  of  His  life,  the  revelation  of  the 
innermost  tendency  of  His  heart — ^to  serve,  and  to  serve  in  order  to  save. 

For  many  years  this  love  was  prevented  from  displaying  itself  other- 
wise than  in  a  very  unassuming  manner,  and  by  slight  sacrifices.  Toiling 
in  His  father's  workshop,  the  young  artisan  joined  heartily  in  his  labours, 
performing  the  services  of  which  His  youth  permitted.  But  soon  Joseph 
disappeared  from  the  scene — ^when,  we  know  not.  Upon  the  eldest  son  from 
that  time  devolved  the  maintenance  of  the  family.  This  was  the  practical 
task  which  God  placed  before  the  youthful  Jesus,  that  the  power  of  love 
which  was  developing  in  Him  might  not  be  wasted  in  vain  aspirations. 
The  Son  of  the  carpenter^  as  Matthew  tells  us,  then  became  the  Carpentery 
as  Mark  calls  Him.  A  very  humble  task  was  this,  no  doubt ;  but  in  this 
workshop,  where  He  had  worked  with  His  father,  and  where,  following  his 
example,  He  continued  to  toil,  was  being  prepared,  as  in  a  living  parable, 
the  most  sublime  work  which  earth  has  ever  witnessed — a  human  being 
working  in  unison  with  a  Father  greater  than  He,  in  a  workshop  far 
superior  to  the  earthly  one,  for  a  cause  to  which  no  other  can  be  compared. 
To  this  Jesus  Himself  refers  in  these  words  uttered  later  on,  and  which 
appear  to  contain  an  allusion  to  His  former  position :  ^^  The  Son  can  do 
nothing  of  Himself,  but  what  He  seeth  the  Father  do :  for  what  things 
soever  He  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise.  For  the  Father  loveth 
the  Son,  and  showeth  Him  all  things  that  Himself  doeth."  ^  The  Father 
with  whom  He  wrought,  when  He  spoke  thus,  was  God;  the  common 
^  workshop  was  the  universe ;  the  common  cause,  the  spiritual  resurrection 
of  mankind. 

The  energetic  development  of  the  mil  kept  pace  with  the  gro^vth  of 
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love  in  the  heart  of  Jesus.     This  will,  deeply  rooted  in  the  sense  of  love 
for  God  and  men,  could,  in  short,  be  nothing  but  the  uninterrupted  will 
of  good.    In  the  first  place,  in  His  relationship  with  God,  by  frequent 
communion  with  Him  through  meditation  and  prayer,  by  the  immediate 
acceptance  of  every  duty  pointed  out  by  Him,  by  constant  zeal  for  His 
glory.     Then  in  His  relations  with  His  fellow-men,  by  compassion  towards 
the  suflFering,  by  intercession  for  sinners,  by  the  forgiveness  of  wrongs  and 
offences.    Finally,  in  His  relation  with  Himself,  by  the  severe  discipline 
which  He  exercised  over  the  impulses  of  His  heart,  over  His  words  and 
actions,  by  the  unmurmuring  abnegation  of  the  most  legitimate  satis- 
factions of  which  God  required  the  sacrifice,  and  by  the  eager  acceptance 
of  the  most  unmerited  sorrows  which  it  pleased  God  to  impose  upon  Him. 
But  are  there  any  authenticated  facts  of  the  youth  of  Jesus  from 
which  we  may  safely  assume  that  He  possessed  such  virtues?    It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  authenticated  facts  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
recorded  portion  of  His  life.    But  from  these  we  may  reasonably  draw 
retrospective  conclusions  as  regards  the  character  of  Jesus  before  He 
entered  upon  His  public  career..    At  the  beginning  of  His  ministry,  Jesus 
spent  whole  nights  in  prayer :  would  He  have  done  so  if  prayer  had  not 
hitherto  been  the  very  soul  of  His  life  ?    From  the  first.  He  bids  His 
hearers  love  their  enemies,  bless  those  who  curse  them,  give  up  their  coat 
to  any  who  would  deprive  them  of  their  cloak,  give  to  those  &om  whom 
they  can  expect  no  return.    In  what  book  had  He  learned  this  life  of 
patience  and  charity,  if  not  in  the  book  of  His  own  heart  ?    He  enjoins 
upon  His  followers  the  duty  of  plucking  out  their  eye,  of  cutting  off  hand 
or  foot,  if  these  organs,  excellent  in  themselves,  should  threaten  to  lead 
them  into  sin.    Could  He  have  spoken  thus  had  He  not  had  behind  Him 
a  life  of  self-sacrifice  and  abnegation  of  all  the  joys  which  it  had  pleased 
God  to  impose  upon  Him  as  a  preparation  for  His  special  mission ;  a  life 
of  obedient  suffering  which  the  divinely  appointed  task  demanded;  in 
one  word,  a  previous  life  during,  which  self  had  been  kept  in  constant 
check  ?    Was  there  ever  a  being  better  fitted  than  Je^us  to  taste  all  the 
sweets  of  pure  domestic  bliss,  had  not  the  presentiment  of  a  different  and 
loftier  mission  induced  Him  to  forego  such  earthly  blessedness  ?     How 
tenderly  would  He  have  cherished  children  all  His  own — He  who  pressed 
so  affectionately  in  His  arms  little  ones  that  were  strangers  to  Him,  and 
that  He  never  again  would  set  eyes  upon !    He  who,  upon  the  cross,  far 
from  wrapping  Himself  in  His  personal  anguish,  provided  for  the  future 
of  His  mother  and  for  the  consolation  of  His  bosom  friend,  cannot  but 
have  displayed  the  greatest  tenderness  in  the  family  circle :  how  deep, 
then,  would  have  been  His  solicitude  for  those  who  might  have  been 
attached  to  Him  by  the  closest  of  earthly  ties !     But  a  mighty  thought 
governed  His  whole  heart — that  to  which  He  assigned  the  foremost  place 
in  the  model  of  prayer  which  He  gave  to  His  Church :  "  Father,  hallowed 
be  Thy  Name ;  Thy  kingdom  come."   This  holy  thought  is  the  secret  of  His 
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submission  and  sacrifice;  it  excluded  all  earthly  thoughts  and  desires. 
This  inner  vision,  faithfully  entertained  by  prayer,  was  a  constant  curb 
upon  the  sentiments  which  the  outer  vision  might  have  awakened. 

A  great  artist,  Wagner,  who  possessed  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  in 
the  highest  degree,  but  in  whom  the  sense  of  the  holy  was  not  lacking 
either,  once  said  to  a  friend  with  whom  he  was  intimately  conversing  upon 
Him  whom  he  called  "  the  Great  Lonely  One,"  "  There  have  been  saints, 
both  men  and  women ;  but  all  have  reached  to  this  state  of  holiness  by 
Divine  grace,  by  an  illumination,  an  experience,  an  inward  change.  Jesus, 
on  the  contrary,  has  from  the  beginning  been  free  from  all  sin,  without  a 
shadow  of  passion,  a  nature  divinely  pure,  but  which  does  not  strike  us  as 
being  inconsistent  with  our  humanity,  and  whose  sorrows  excite  our  deepest 
compassion.  He  is  a  unique,  an  incomparable  apparition.  All  others  need 
a  saviour ;  ILe  is  the  Saviour."  Incomparable,  in  truth,  was  this  apparitiouy 
a  spectacle  never  before  witnessed  by  heaven,  an  unexpected  relief  for 
earth ;  an  apparition  which,  for  the  first  time,  perfectly  revealed  to  angels 
and  men  what  God's  purpose  had  been  when  He  had  created  man. 

Yes,  in  Jesus  we  see  human  childhood  in  all  the  charm  of  its  inno*- 
cence  and  modesty ;  human  youth  in  all  its  purity,  gentleness,  grace,  and 
spirit.  In  Him,  once  at  least  has  been  realized  the  great  human  ideal — 
progress  in  absolute  good.  His  presence  here  below  has  been  the  intro- 
duction to  the  reconciliation  between  Heaven  and  fallen  humanity ;  Heaven 
recognizing  in  Him  the  Man  worthy  of  the  Creator,  and  humanity  ofiering 
in  Him  the  fruit  worthy  of  God. 

One  of  the  wisest  and  holiest  of  the  Fathers,  Irenaeus,  observed  that 
the  Son  of  God  took  upon  Himself  our  humanity  from  its  earliest  begin- 
ning, in  order  that  He  might  pass  through  the  various  phases  of  the  human 
life,  and  thus,  in  His  Person,  sanctify  its  diflferent  stages.  A  new  humanity 
appeared  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  Man  united  to  God  in  close  union,  the 
second  Adam  substituting  Himself  to  our  blighted  and  corrupt  humanity. 
"  For  their  sakes,"  says  Jesus,  "  I  sanctify  Myself,  that  they  also  might 
be  sanctified  through  the  truth."  The  ideal  was  attained  in  Him  that  it 
might  be  reached  by  every  man  through  Him.  He  became  the  new 
Adam,  that  from  Him  might  spring  a  race  like  unto  Himself.  His  holiness 
is  the  treasury  where  all  men,  at  every  age,  in  childhood,  youth,  and  man- 
hood, may  and  should  seek  their  own,  in  order  that  they  may  become 
such  as  God  meant  they  should  be  when  He  gave  them  life.^ 

THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL,  FROM  A  JEWISH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

By  Eev.  F.  H.  Woods,  B.D. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  learn  what  is  thought  of  our  religion  by  earnest 
men  of  other  creeds.  For  this  reason  Mr.  C.  G.  Montefiore's  article  in  the 
Jewish  Quarterly  for  last  October  possesses  an  interest  far  higher  than  that 
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ordinarily  attaching  to  a  magazine  article.  It  is  impossible  for  an  open- 
minded  Christian  to  read  it  without  very  real  pleasure.  It  is  so  absolutely 
honest)  so  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  at  the  same  time  so  free  from 
religious  bitterness.  He  candidly  and  gratefully  acknowledges  the  large 
debt  which  the  civilized  world,  the  Jews  included,  owes  to  Christianity. 
This,  considering  the  treatment  which  the  Jews  have  received  for 
centuries  at  the  hand  of  Christians,,  and  are  even  yet  receiving  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  is  singularly  gracious.  And  it  suggests  the  question 
whether  on  their  side  Christians  do  not  too  often  entirely  forget  the 
immense  obligations  which  Christianity  is  imder  to  Judaism.  We  surely 
owe  some  respect — I  would  almost  call  it  reverence — for  a  people  whose 
distinguishing  feature  has  been  justly  described  as  a  genius  for  religion, 
and  whose  religious  faith,  according  to  Christ  Himself,  contained  the  germs 
of  our  own. 

It  may  be  urged,  in  answer  to  this,  that  the  Jews  have  shown  them- 
selves in  past  history  to  be  heartless,  rapacious,  irreligious  in  practical 
life.  There  is,  no  doubt,  some  truth  in  such  a  statement,  but  also  much 
exaggeration.  The  wealth  so  often  accumulated  by  the  Jews  is  the  result 
quite  as  much  of  traditional  habits  of  industry  and  thrift,  as  of  any 
peculiar  selfishness  or  greed.  After  all,  we  should  not  like  Christianity 
to  be  judged  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition,  or,  what  is  still  more  to 
the  point,  modem  tricks  of  trade. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Montefiore  in  any  way 
attempts  to  belittle  the  points  of  difference  between  the  modern  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  standpoints.  On  the  contrary,  he  states  as  frankly 
what  he  rejects  as  what  he  accepts  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  special 
subject  of  his  article  is  the  religious  value  of  St.  John's,  or,  as  he  for 
obvious  reasons  prefers  to  call  it,  the  Fourth  Gospel.  He  speaks  with  a 
temperate  but  most  genuine  enthusiasm  of  the  fascination  which  this  book 
has  had  upon  himself.  The  analysis  of  this  fascination  is,  in  some 
respects,  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  article.  That  the  book  should 
have  such  a  power  over  a  Christian  is  natural  enough.  It  makes  him  feel 
that  by  union  with  Christ  he  is  drawn  into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  Divine 
love.  But  then  the  distinctively  Christian  doctrines  are  the  very  essence 
of  the  book.  Acceptance  of  Christ  as  the  Incarnate  Word  is  the  necessary 
condition  of  this  spiritual  life.  The  book  has  no  word  of  comfort  for  the 
outsider.  "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  eternal  life,  but  he  that 
believeth  [obeyeth]  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  him." 

How,  then,  can  the  Fourth  Gospel  have  any  attraction  for  an  out- 
sider ?  But  it  certainly  has  it  as  a  fact ;  and  Mr.  Montefiore  attributes  it 
to  three  causes.  (1)  The  exquisite  simplicity  of  style.  It  is  the  work  of 
one  who  is  both  a  genius  and  an  artist.  (2)  The  spiritual  character  of 
the  book.  (3)  Its  mysticism.  These  all  appeal  in  different  degrees  to 
cultured  and  religious  minds,  quite  apart  from  any  fixed  belief  they  may 
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or  may  not  have  in  the  doctrmes  on  which  the  whole  depends.  Indeed^ 
Mr.  Montefiore  finds  in  this  very  attraction,  in  spite  of  the  religious  value 
of  the  whole  book,  a  certain  element  of  danger.  The  mere  "  tickling  "  of 
the  spiritual  faculty  is  apt  to  prove,  so  he  tells  us,  too  satisfying  to  the 
religious  instinct,  and  in  this  case  it  tends  to  gloss  over  doctrines  which 
would  otherwise  be  repulsive. 

It  is  not  of  Christian  doctrines  as  such  that  Mr.  Montefiore  treats,, 
but  as  they  are  presented,  or  seem  to  him  to  be  presented,  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel. 

1.  The  dogma  which  he  most  especially  controverts  is  the  double 
dualism — God  and  the  devil,  the  children  of  God  and  the  children 
of  the  devil.  According  to  the  evangelist's  view,  as  he  understands  it, 
religion  and  morality  too  only  operate  within  a  limited  sphere.  Those 
who  believe  in  the  Son  of  God  receive,  even  in  this  world,  the  gift  of 
eternal  life.  These  the  Father  loves,  and  they  love  the  Son  of  God,  and 
are  bidden  to  love  one  another.  The  very  stress  laid  on  the  light  and  the 
love  which  reign  within  this  sphere  makes  us  forget  its  limits.  Without  all 
is  death  and  darkness.  There  was  no  life  before  Christ  came.  The  Light 
was  there,  but  "  the  darkness  apprehended  it  not."  It  was  only  when  the 
Logos  took  flesh  that  real  life  in  God  became  possible.  Even  then  it  was 
only  possible  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  the  believers  only  that  the 
Father  loves.  On  all  others  His  wrath  abideth.  They  are  sinners  and 
incapable  of  moral  worth,  the  children  of  the  devil.  On  the  other  hand, 
according  to  the  teaching  of  the  First  Epistle  ascribed  to  St.  John,  the 
children  of  God  cannot  commit  sin,  or  at  any  rate  their  sins  are  venial.^ 
Emphatically  as  they  are  called  upon  to  love  one  another,  they  are  not 
bound  to  love  any  outside  the  company  of  believers.  It  is  true  liiat  there 
is  a  universalism  of  a  certain  kind  in  this  evangelist.  He  insists  as  emphati- 
cally as  St.  Paul  that  salvation  is  not  confined  to  the  Jews,  but  in  doing 
so  he  introduces  a  new  form  of  religious  narrowness  far  worse  than  that 
of  the  ancient  Jew.  To  believe  that  his  nation  alone  was  under  Gtxl's 
favour  and  protection  was  in  a  Jew  a  pardonable  error  of  patriotism.  To 
confine  God's  grace  to  those  who  believe  in  Jesus,  as  the  evangelist  does, 
is  contrary  to  the  best  teaching  both  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  and 
of  Jesus  Himself,  as  we  find  the  latter  reported  in  the  synoptics.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  saying  that  Jesus  came  to  call  sinners  ta 
repentance,  and  such  statements  as,  '*  I  manifested  Thy  Name  unto  the 
men  whom  Thou  gavest  Me  out  of  the  world ;  Thine  they  were,  and  Thou 
gavest  them  to  Me ;  "  and  "  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  those  whom 
Thou  hast  given  Me." 

2.  A  second  objection  is  connected  not  so  much  with  doctrine  as  with 
religious  ethics.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  answer  to  the  question — ^What  is  the 
true  relation  between  faith  and  morality  ?  Christians,  or  at  any  rate 
St.  Paul  and  the  fourth  evangelist,  put  faith  first.    A  man  believes  oa 

*  See  1  John  iii  6,  9 ;  v.  16-18. 
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Jesus  Christ,  and  the  works  follow  of  necessity.  It  is  true  that  in  one 
passage  of  the  Gospel  the  opposite  view  seems  expressed :  "  K  any  willeth 
to  do  His  will,  He  shall  know  of  the  teaching,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or 
whether  I  speak  from  Myself."  ^  And  this  is  confirmed  in  the  Epistle  : 
"  If  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar :  for  he 
that  loYeth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  cannot  loye  God  whom  he 
hath  not  seen."  ^  But  these  are  the  exceptional  utterances  of  the  truer 
and  nobler  religious  instinct. 

3.  The  third  objection  which  Mr.  Montefiore  makes,  deals  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  and  of  necessity  with  that  also  of  the  Trinity, 
as  taught  in  the  Fourth  GospeL  He  readily  admits  that  some  distinctions 
in  phraseology,  and  even  in  thought,  in  considering  the  diflferent  aspects 
or  phases  of  God,  have  a  certain  relative  necessity.  Especially  was  this 
so  in  an  age  which  connected  matter  with  evil,  and  sought  to  bridge  over 
the  gap  between  it  and  God.  Such  different  phases  are  expressed  in  the 
later  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  still  more  definitely  in  the  works  of 
Philo,  by  the  terms  "  Word  "  and  "  Spirit."  But  to  ascribe  personality  to 
any  of  these  phases,  and  to  say  of  one  of  them  that  He  loved  God,  and  God 
loved  Him,  and  that  He  took  flesh,  is  an  offence  against  the  unity  of  God. 
Mr.  Montefiore  puts  the  matter  tersely  when  he  says  that  it  is  the  second 
part  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  rather  than  the  first  that  the  modern  Jew 
has  reason  to  object  to. 

Any  one  who  has  read  so  far  without  having  read  the  article  in 
question  would  probably  form  a  very  unfair  estimate  of  its  value  and  of  its 
spirit.  He  would  think  that  it  was  merely  a  courteously  worded  polemic 
against  the  Christian  faith.  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  an 
admirable  review  from  an  outsider  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  Admirable  for  two 
reasons :  (1)  because  the  writer  has  so  much  sympathy  with  his  subject ; 
and  (2)  because  he  puts  forward  his  own  views  with  such  lucidity.  The 
reader  of  the  article  is  far  more  struck  with  these  than  Avith  the  differences 
in  point  of  doctrine  which  I  have  described,  and  differences  of  exegesis  to 
which  I  wish  presently  to  call  attention.  As  he  reads,  his  feelings  are 
something  of  this  sort :  "  Here  is  a  clear-headed  thinker  bringing  himself 
to  look  dispassionately  upon  perhaps  the  most  sacred  of  all  Christian 
books,  and  pronouncing  a  judgment  in  many  respects  like  what  I  have 
been  unconsciously  forming.  What,  then,  is  the  real  difference  between 
his  theology  and  mine  ?  If  I  could  examine  both  thoroughly,  and  under- 
stand both  thoroughly,  might  I  not  find  that,  even  though  in  my  judgment 
he  is  not  expressing  the  whole  of  what  I  believe  to  be  true,  he  is  doing  me 
a  real  service  by  emphasizing  certain  sides  or  phases  of  truth?  "  Certainly, 
from  the  tone  of  his  article,  we]  may  say  that  Mr.  Montefiore  would  claim 
to  do  no  more.  It  is  with  these  reservations  and  in  this  spirit  that  I  will 
make  a  few  remarks  on  each  of  the  heads  enumerated  above. 

1.  (1)  If  it  is  meant  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  limits  the  sphere  of  grace 

*  John  Yii.  17.  «  1  John  ir.  20. 
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to  a  select  number  of  predestined  Christians,  it  is  certainly  difficult  to 
reconcile  such  a  view  with  many  passages  in  the  book.  That  which  strikes 
one  at  once  is  John  iii.  16,  "  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave 
His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  For  God  sent  not  His  Son  into  the  world 
to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  should  be  saved  through  Him." 
This  passage  seems  to  say  that  the  whole  kosmos,  whether  redeemed  or 
not,  was  the  object  of  God's  love,  and  that  the  only  limit  to  the  operation 
of  that  love  lay  in  man's  wilful  rejection  of  it.  The  expression,  "  God's 
wrath,"  is  in  any  case  difficult  to  understand ;  but  with  the  passage  just 
quoted  in  view,  it  seems  that  we  are  bound  to  limit  it  to  those  who  wilfully 
reject  Christ.* 

Even  in  the  High-Priestly  prayer,  which,  beautiful  as  it  is,  seems 
at  first  sight  to  lend  itself  to  a  Calvinistic  interpretation,  there  appears 
on  closer  examination  a  gradual  widening  of  the  spiritual  sphere.  First 
we  have  presented  the  Father,  and  the  Son  receiving  all  glory  and  power 
over  all  flesh  from  the  Father ;  then  we  see  the  Son  giving  the  gift  of 
eternal  life  to  a  few  selected  from  the  world  by  the  Father.  These  are 
not  taken  out  of  the  world,  but  left  in  it  and  sanctified  by  the  truth.  But 
after  this  the  thought  expands  rapidly.  Not  only  these,  but  those  "  who 
believe  by  their  word  "  are  now  the  subject  of  Christ's  prayer.  This 
expansion  proceeds  until  at  last  the  world  itself  believes  and  knows  that 
Christ  was  sent  from  God.^  It  is  needless  to  say  that  with  this  \^Titer 
belief  and  knowledge  thus  co-ordinated  must  imply  something  more  than 
a  mere  forced  intellectual  assent.  They  imply  a  spiritual  change — that 
very  change  which  this  evangelist  connects  so  closely  with  eternal  life. 
If  asked  how  this  can  be  reconciled  with  the  words,  '^  I  pray  not  for  the 
world  "  (in  ver.  9),  I  can  only  very  humbly  suggest  that  to  our  Lord's 
consciousness  the  future  spiritual  history  of  the  world  in  its  different 
stages  is  gradually  unfolding  itself,  and  that  this  early  verse  has  reference 
to  a  time  when  the  world  with  whicli  the  Church  had  to  do  was  a  hostile 
persecuting  power,  not  yet  capable,  as  a  whole,  of  the  spiritualizing 
influences  of  the  gospel.  This  world  would  hate  them,  but  even  so  they 
are  not  called  upon  to  hate  the  world. 

As  to  the  supposed  sinlessness  of  Christians,  we  must,  I  think,  admit 
the  very  great  difficulty  of  explaining  such  passages  as  1  John  iiL  6 ;  v. 
18 ;  but  it  is  only  fair,  on  the  other  side,  to  give  full  weight  to  such  a 
passage  as  1  John  i.  8,  "  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  our- 
selves, and  the  truth  is  not  in  us."  These  words  were  evidently  addressed 
to  believers,  and  clearly  show  that  the  writer  did  not  regard  sinlessness  as 
the  normal  condition  of  his  family  of  love. 

(2)  K,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Montefiore  means  by  this  objection 
that  all  grace  is  given  on  the  condition  of  faith,  or  a  willing  acceptance 
of  certain  doctrines,  it  must  be  conceded  that  this,  at  any  rate,  gives  to 

>  As  especially  in  ch.  iiL  36.  '  John  xviL.  especially  1,  2, 15, 17, 21, 23. 
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the  systematic  teaching  of  Christianity  a  certain  consistency.  There  has, 
therefore,  been  a  tendency  to  press  it,  even  where  it  seems  to  many  to 
conflict  with  God's  perfect  justice  and  perfect  love.  On  these  latter 
grounds  many,  on  the  other  hand,  have  gone  far  to  reject  it  or  to  modify 
it  The  doctrines  of  prevenient  grace  and  uncovenanted  mercies  are  more 
or  less  successful  attempts  to  express,  in  the  language  of  technical 
theology,  what  the  instincts  of  religious  faith  make  necessary  in  one  form 
or  another. 

If,  then,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  faith  is  made  the  absolute  condition  of 
spiritual  life  under  all  circumstances,  without  any  reservations  whatever, 
we  should  have  to  admit  that  Christians,  as  a  rule,  have  in  practice  receded 
from  the  extreme  ground  occupied  in  this  book.  But  in  connexion  with 
this  subject  there  is  one  point  which  deserves  notice.  In  spite  of  ch.  v.  29, 
Mr.  Montefiore  does  not  understand  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  teach  the  ever- 
lasting punishment  of  the  faithless,  except  in  the  negative  sense  that  they 
will  for  ever  have  no  part  in  the  eternal  life  of  the  believers.  There  is  a 
vast  difference  between  saying  that  those  who  have  never  believed,  because 
they  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  believing,  will  be  annihilated,  and 
that  they  will  suffer  endless  torments.  The  first  may  seem  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  Omnipotent  love,  the  second  seems  to  many  absolutely  to 
contradict  it. 

The  difficulty  of  the  whole  subject  of  faith,  as  the  necessary  precursor 
of  eternal  life,  seems  very  much  to  depend  upon  this — whether  faith  in 
Christ  is  regarded  as  an  arbitrary  condition  or  as  a  life-giving  force.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  a  doctor  saying,  "  To  live  a  healthy  life,  you  must 
take  nourishing  food,  breathe  pure  air,  and  so  on."  But  if  he  were  to  tell 
us  to  perform  certain  rites  which  could  have  no  natural  connexion  with 
physical  health,  we  should  regard  him  as  the  victim  of  some  superstitious 
mania.  In  the  same  way,  if  faith  in  Christ  is  calculated  to  promote 
spiritual  health,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  its  being  the  condition 
of  spiritual  life.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  vyiaivovaa 
ScSacricaXta  of  Jihe  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  "soimd  doctrine"  as  frequently 
understood. 

It  cannot,  of  course,  be  seriously  contended  that  there  are  not 
morally  good  men  without  faith.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  far 
their  goodness  is  anything  more  than  the  result  of  training  and  habits 
which  depend  ultimately  upon  the  religious  faith  of  others,  or  of  a  faith 
which  they  once  possessed  themselves.  It  is  also  true  that  Christian 
faith  is  indubitably  a  cause  of  goodness,  and  that  if  Christianity  died  out 
the  tone  of  morality  would  degenerate. 

2.  Both  these  last  two  facts  Mr.  Montefiore  admits  with  that  candour 
so  prominent  throughout  his  article ;  but  he  will  not  admit  that,  as  an 
ethical  principle,  faith  should  come  first,  and  morality  follow  as  its 
necessary  consequence.  He  would  reverse  this  order,  and  say,  "  A  man 
should  do  gpod,  and  this  will  itself  probably  quicken  his  faith  in  God ; " 
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"  If  any  man  willeth  to  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  teaching,  whether 
it  be  of  God."  What  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  according  to  Mr.  Montefioie^ 
is  a  by-thought,  contradicting  the  general  tenor  of  the  book,  is^  with  him 
the  foundation-stone  of  his  religious  ethics. 

But  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  either  this  verse  or  that 
quoted  for  the  same  purpose  from  the  Epistle  have  been  adequately 
explained  by  him.  It  is  no  doubt  a  truth,  and  a  very  important  truth, 
that  "  faith  without  works  "  is  dead ;  but  that  is  but  another  way  of  saying 
that  it  needs  an  active  exercise  in  works  to  become  knowledge ;  for  know- 
ledge clearly  implies  a  higher  degree  of  spiritual  experience  than  faith. 
"  Now  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy  speaking  " — that  would  have  been 
faith  merely ;  "  for  we  have  heard  for  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is 
indeed  the  Saviour  of  the  world  " — that  is  knowledge.^  The  passage^ 
then,  on  which  Mr.  Montefiore  lays  so  much  stress  does  not  appear  to  be 
really  inconsistent  with  the  general  teaching  of  the  evangelist. 

The  passage  from  the  Epistle  ^  is  capable  of  two  explanations.  It 
may  mean  that  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  love  God  without  jir%t  loving 
his  brother.  This  is  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Montefiore  understands  it. 
But  it  may,  at  least,  equally  well  mean  that  love  for  man  is  the  test  of 
love  for  God,  which  is  the  emotional  side  of  faith.  According  to  this  view, 
religious  faith  comes  first  in  time,  but  it  cannot  continue,  or  have  any  real 
vitality,  without  works  of  human  love.  If  this  be  the  right  explanation, 
St.  John's  words  accord  very  closely  with  the  Trtcrric  8t'  ayaTmc  ev^pyovfuvn 
of  St.  Paul.8 

But  even  if  we  cannot  accept  Mr.  Montefiore's  view  as  a  principle 
of  Christian  ethics,  we  may  at  least  thank  him  for  insisting  on  a  side  of 
Christian  truth  too  often  forgotten.  In  its  old  forms  the  theological 
world  has  long  ago  sickened  of  the  controversy  regarding  faith  and 
works.  The  practical  teacher  no  longer  asks  whether  we  are  justified  by 
faith  or  by  works,  or  by  both  conjointly.  He  feels  certain  that  both  have 
their  necessary  place  in  the  spiritual  life.  If  the  spiritual  man  who  is 
to  be  saved  is  necessarily  to  have  both,  it  matters  very  little  which  is 
technically  to  be  regarded  as  the  condition  of  salvation.  But  Mr. 
Montefiore  treats  of  an  altogether  higher  aspect  of  the  subject.  The 
question  which  he  seeks  to  answer  is  not,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  '* 
but,  "  What  must  I  do  to  follow  out  the  laws  of  my  spiritual  being  ?  "  To 
both  questions  the  Christian  teacher  would  usually  answer,  "  Believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  but  Mr.  Montefiore  would  object,  "Such  an. 
answer  is  not  practical/  even  if  otherwise  right.  Faith  is  to  a  very  large 
extent  beyond  our  control.  I  would  rather  say — ^Work  for  others  out  of 
the  pure  instinct  of  human  love.  This  will  set  your  religious  feelings 
aglow,  and  in  working  for  man  you  will  get  to  love  and  know  God."  In 
other  words,  faith  is  with  him  the  outcome  of  morality. 

Now,  imperfect  as  such  a  statement  is,  is  there  not  a  great  measure 

>  John  iv.  42.  «  1  John  ir.  20.  »  Gol.  v.  6. 
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of  truth  in  it  ?  Something  like  it  is  exemplified  to  a  remarkable  degree 
in  cases  of  what  are  commonly  called  "religious  difficulty."  A  young 
man,  we  will  say,  who  has  been  seriously  and  religiously  brought  up,  finds 
at  a  certain  age  that  old  familiar  truths  are  losing  their  grip.  In  his 
trouble  he  seeks  counsel,  let  us  suppose,  from  his  spiritual  adviser,  or 
some  religious  friend.  If  ignorant  of  human  nature,  the  latter  may  lend 
him  a  copy  of  Butler's  Analogy^  or  Paley 's  Evidences,  or  perhaps  some  work 
of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  and  the  result  is  only  too  likely  to  be 
to  loosen  still  more  completely  his  hold  on  religious  truth.  But  if  he  is 
a  sensible  man,  he  will  probably  say  something  of  this  kind :  "  Don't  vex 
yourself  about  religious  questions  now ;  for  a  while  leave  them  alone.  It 
may  be  right  even  not  to  pray,  or  at  least  to  pray  very  little ;  but, 
whatever  you  do,  live  up  to  what  you  know  to  be  true  and  noble  and 
unselfish."  And  we  may  again  conjecture  what  the  result  is  likely  to  be. 
The  active  religious  life  will  probably  give  renewed  health  to  a  faith 
which  was  starving  on  cold  abstractions.  Of  course,  it  might  be  argued, 
from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  that  such  a  case  does  not  really 
illustrate  Mr.  Montefiore's  view.  The  doubts  and  difficulties  may  be  in 
reality  the  signs  of  a  growing  faith,  or  an  incipient  desire  to  beUeve, 
which  is  itself  the  beginning  of  faith,  or,  more  probably  still,  the  honest 
wish  to  make  the  things  of  faith  as  real  as  the  things  of  sight ;  so  that 
even  here,  strictly  speaking,  faith  comes  first.  But  in  any  case,  the  real 
value  of  Mr.  Montefiore's  contention  is  that  he  insists  so  strongly  and 
persuasively  on  the  power  of  active  loving  work  in  stimulating  religious 
faith.    With  this  we  can  heartily  agree. 

3.  But,  after  all,  the  more  important  question  at  issue  has  not  so 
much  to  do  with  the  character,  or  even  the  effects,  of  faith,  as  with  its 
subject-matter.  It  is  belief  in  the  specific  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God  which  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  made  the  condition  of 
spiritual  life.  To  this  Mr.  Montefiore  strongly  objects.  And  it  clearly 
lies  with  the  Christian  to  prove,  or  at  any  rate  give  reasonable  grounds  for 
holding,  that  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  has  of  itself  quite  a  unique  religious 
value.  Now  the  Christian  position  might,  I  suppose,  be  expressed  somewhat 
in  this  way  :  "  We  believe  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word  or  Son  of  God  to  be 
the  objective  means  of  effecting  a  unique  life-giving  grace,  which  is 
appropriated  subjectively  through  faith,  and  that  especially,  though  by 
no  means  exclusively,  in  connexion  with  the  sacraments.  We  believe, 
moreover,  that  the  communication  of  this  Divine  power  has  been  the 
chief  factor  in  that  human  progress  which  has  admittedly  been  the  result 
of  Christianity.  If  asked,  however,  why  faith  in  Christ  should  have  this 
effect,  we  must  admit  that  we  can  only  partly  explain  it.  But  we  can  at 
least  say  this,  that  our  reverence  for  an  absolutely  unique  man — 
intelligible  because  human,  adorable  because  felt  to  be  so  much  more 
than  human — draws  our  thoughts  and  feelings  through  Him  to  God. 
The  love  of  Christ,  which  is  inseparable  from  faith,  constrains,  inspires 
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us,  impels  us."  It  is  such  feelings  as  these  which  makes  St.  John's 
Gospel  so  attractive  to  a  Christian. 

Mr.  Montefiore  does  not,  of  course,  admit  this  or  anything  approach- 
ing to  it.  What  we  hate  been  taught  to  regard — should  I  not  rather  say, 
have  felt  to  be  ? — ^the  unique  means  for  drawing  us  to  God,  he  would  have 
to  be  a  barrier  between  ourselves  and  God.  And  even  then,  much  as  we 
dissent  from  this  view,  I  think  that  we  must  admit  that  his  objection  does 
represent  a  possible  and  real  danger.  There  have  been  instances  in  which 
the  worship  of  Christ,  even  of  His  material  nature,  has  been  substituted  for 
the  worship  of  God.  The  Adoration  of  the  Five  Wounds  and  the  Sacred 
Heart  are  cases  in  point.  And  we  might  give  examples,  though  of  a 
more  spiritual  kind,  of  the  same  general  tendency  in  a  very  opposite 
school  of  religious  opinion. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Montefiore's  aversion  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation,  as  usually  understood  by  Christian  Churchmen,  is  closely 
connected  with  what  I  should  be  inclined  to  call,  not  a  rejection  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  but  rather  a  different  manner  of  conceiving 
it.  Most  Christian  thinkers  would  probably  consider  that  he  has  not 
made  enough  of  what  we  generally  call,  rather  unhappily,  the  distinction, 
of  Persons  in  the  Grodhead.  At  the  same  time,  without  attempting  any- 
thing like  a  discussion  of  such  a  subtle  question,  I  would  ask  whether  it 
is  not  true  that  a  very  large  number,  perhaps  even  a  majority,  of  Christians 
have  not  practically  formed  a  more  or  less  definitely  Trithiestic  conception 
of  the  Trinity,  whereas  others,  as  I  said  above,  practically  put  the  worship 
of  Christ  in  the  place  of  that  of  God  ?  In  a  doctrine  that  so  transcends 
human  thought  it  seems  almost  inevitable  that,  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  religious  faith,  the  human  mind  should  rest  upon  a  more  or  less  one- 
sided and  imperfect  presentment  of  what  we  believe  to  be  revealed  truth. 
I  should  be  inclined,  then,  to  say  that,  though  Mr.  Montefiore's  view  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  expresses  only  one  side  of  the  whole  truth,  it  has  its 
value.  It  is  a  protest  against  the  very  real  danger  of  sacrificing  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God.  "  Hear,  0  Israel,  Jehovah  our  God  is  one 
Jehovah."  To  the  Jew  these  most  sacred  words,  repeated  every  morning 
and  evening,  are  the  weapon  most  constantly  employed  against  Christianity. 
It  is  surely  most  important  that  the  Christian  should  feel  that  he  recog- 
nizes their  truth,  not  only  in  theory,  but  in  reality,  as  much  as  the  Jew 
himself.  Now,  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  see  how  this  doctrine  can  be 
reconciled  with  certain  crude  and  exaggerated  presentations  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement,  once  common  among  more  than  one  body  of  Christians. 
These  are  often  objected  to  on  moral  grounds,  as  suggesting  an  unworthy 
conception  of  the  Father,  but  on  purely  theological  grounds  they  seem 
equally  indefensible.  They  imply  a  distinction  of  personality  so  great 
that  the  unity  seems  almost  inconceivable.  The  conception  of  the  God- 
head in  Paradise  Lost  is  only  saved  from  Tritheism  by  its  obvious 
Arianism. 
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To  return  once  more  to  the  Fourth  Grospel.  Mr.  Montefiore  objects 
specially  to  such  a  sentence  as,  "  The  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  hath 
given  all  things  into  His  hand."  ^  But  is  it  not  possible  that  this  and 
similar  passages  receive  their  true  explanation  in  connexion  with  the 
Incarnation  ?  This  is,  of  course,  not  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the 
Father  loved  Christ  only  as  man,  or  only  when  man.  If,  as  most  Christian 
teachers  now  think,  the  Incarnation  wa3  not  an  accident  contingent  upon 
the  fall  of  man,  but  part  of  the  Divine  plan  from  all  eternity  for  the 
elevation  of  the  human  race,  the  love  of  the  Father  for  the  Son  must  have 
been  in  any  case  eternal,  even  though  it  included  the  whole  Being  of  the 
Incarnate  Son  of  God. 

The  difference,  then,  on  such  a  point  is  one  of  exegesis  rather  than  of 
theology.  And,  speaking  more  generally,  the  differences  between  Jews 
and  Christians  seem  on  examination  less  than  they  at  first  appear.  Perhaps, 
by  a  patient  sifting  of  opinions  on  both  sides,  they  will  prove  even  smaller 
still.  Meanwhile,  without  for  one  moment  wishing  to  minimize  the 
differences  which  at  present  seem  to  remain,  we  may  rejoice  in  having 
so  clear  a  thinker  and  so  dispassionate  an  inquirer  on  our  side  with 
respect  to  many  sacred  truths  which  it  is  fatal  for  a  Christian  to  overlook 
or  underrate. 


EXPOSITORY    THOUGHT. 

JOEL:    THE   SUMMONS    TO   REPENTANCE. 
By  Eev.  Professor  G.  G.  Cameron,  D.D. 

Joel  follows  the  description  of  the  locust-invasion  with  an  appeal  to 
repentance  and  prayer  (cf.  ch.  i.  13,  14 ;  and  ch.  ii.  12-17).  On  the 
assumption  that  the  land  was  actually  overspread  with  locusts,  that  is 
the  only  course  open  to  a  true  prophet,  actively  employed  in  prophetic 
service.  Locusts  are  God's  creatures,  imder  His  control.  If  they  have 
invaded  His  land,  the  land  of  His  habitation,  the  invasion,  according  to 
prophetic  teaching,  must  have  the  permission  and  fulfil  the  purpose  of 
Jehovah.  In  other  words,  this  calamity,  which  has  proved  so  severe  and 
widespread  as  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  means  of  presenting  the  daily 
offerings  in  the  temple,  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  judgment  of  God  for 
the  sin  of  the  people  whom  He  has  put  in  possession  of  His  land.  The 
judgment  can  be  removed  only  by  propitiating  Jehovah  and  regaining 
His  favour.  That,  in  turn,  requires  unfeigned  penitence  and  humble 
supplication  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  hence  the  prophet's  urgent  and 
repeated  call  to  repentance  and  prayer. 

This  appeal  brings  the  prophet,  in  the  discharge  of  his  prophetic 
duty,  into  close  personal  touch  with  his  countrymen,  among  whom  he 
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lives.  A  connexion  of  this  kind,  between  the  message  of  the  prophet 
and  the  circumstances  of  those  to  whom  he  speaks,  has  been  strongly  and 
properly  insisted  on  in  recent  discussions  on  Old  Testament  prophecy. 
In  some  cases  it  is  the  main  factor,  and  supplies,  almost  the  only  evidence 
available  for  determining  the  date  of  the  prophecy.  And  (leaving  room 
for  possible  cases  of  an  exceptional  character)  such  a  connexion  seems 
necessary  in  order  to  an  intelligent  conception  of  prophecy  as  a  message 
from  Grod  to  the  living  persons  to  whom  the  prophet  is  sent. 

But  if  the  locusts  are  not  real,  how  is  this  connexion  to  be  established  ? 
It  cannot  be  established.  What  effect  would  an  appeal  be  likely  to  have 
on  men  whose  consciences  needed  quickening,  if  that  appeal  was  founded 
on  a  locust-invasion,  unparalleled  in  the  extent  of  its  destructiveness, 
while  not  a  single  locust  was  visible,  nor  a  trace  of  locust-devastation  was 
to  be  met  with  in  all  the  land  ?  If  the  locusts  are  figurative  or  apoca- 
lyptic, this  prophet  does  not  speak  to  his  contemporaries.  He  sits  in  his 
study,  like  a  monk  or  hermit  in  his  cell,  brooding  over  the  past  history 
of  the  Church,  and  endeavouring  to  forecast  the  future.  The  fruit  of  his 
meditations  we  have  in  this  prophecy — this  twofold  call  to  repentance  with 
the  rest.  And  so  this  earnest  summons,  pressed  and  repeated,  with  details 
almost  as  striking  as  those  in  the  description  of  the  locust-invasion, 
becomes  a  mere  ideal  appeal,  intended  to  influence  nobody  in  particular ; 
to  apply  to  the  circumstances  of  some  distant  age,  when  the  prophet  and 
the  order  to  which  he  belongs  shall  have  long  passed  away  from  the  field 
of  active  service.  That  there  are  predietions  in  these  Old  Testament  pro- 
phetical books  which,  when  first  uttered,  were  intended  to  have  their  fulfil- 
ment in  the  future,  the  writer,  for  one,  does  not  doubt.  That  the  words  of  this 
appeal  are  to  be  thus  projected  into  the  future,  and  the  application  and 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  to  be  looked  for  when  the  prophet's  contem- 
poraries and  nimierous  succeeding  generations  have  passed  away,  is  scarcely 
<}redible.  The  language  employed,  the  details  which  light  up  the  situation 
(apart  altogether  from  the  question  regarding  the  locusts),  are  entirely 
opposed  to  such  a  view.  Of  course,  if  the  locusts  are  real,  the  prophet's 
•appeal  is  an  earnest  effort  to  deal  with  present  circumstances  so  as  to  win 
back  the  favour  of  Jehovah,  and  secure  the  withdrawal  of  the  judgment. 
This  is  the  natural  explanation  of  the  words,  and  it  maintains  the  usual 
connexion  between  the  prophetic  message  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
Church  to  which  it  is  addressed. 

But  if  this  is  a  real  appeal  to  the  prophet's  contemporaries,  with  a 
view  to  the  removal  of  a  judgment  lying  heavily  on  the  land  for  the  sin 
of  the  people,  the  question  naturally  arises,  "  What  was  the  sin  for  which 
this  punishment  was  inflicted  ?  "  An  examination  of  the  text  supplies 
no  answer.  The  prophet  does  not  seem  to  have  any  particular  sin  in  view. 
In  ch.  i.  5  he  speaks  of  drunkards, "  drinkers  of  [sweet]  wine,"  apparently  as 
the  chief  or  first  sufferers  from  the  locusts,  with  whose  destruction  of  the 
vines  the  prophet  introduces  his  description  of  their  ravages.    That  is  the 
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only  statement  which  can  be  said  to  point  to  a  particular  sin ;  and,  in 
the  connexion  in  which  it  is  found,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  prophet 
means  to  formulate  a  specific  charge.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  a  striking 
feature  of  the  prophecy.  In  this  respect,  how  unlike  Joel  is  to  Amos,  the 
first  of  the  prophets  whose  message  to  the  Church  has  come  down  to  us 
in  written  form,  about  whose  historical  period  there  is  no  dispute !  Amos 
finds  specific  sins — enough  and  to  spare — to  press  home  on  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  the  Church ;  and,  from  the  days  of  Amos  to  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  no  prophet  could  be  said  to  lack  material 
of  this  kind,  whether  he  laboured  in  the  northern  or  in  the  southern 
kingdom.  What  Joel  appears  to  be  specially  concerned  about  is  the 
suspension  of  the  daily  offerings  in  the  temple.  Tha  materials  necessary 
for  the  offerings  are  wanting  through  the  ravages  of  the  locusts.  "  Lament, 
ye  priests  :  howl,  ye  ministers  of  the  altar  :  ...  for  the  meal  offering  and 
the  drink  offering  is  withholden  from  the  house  of  your  God  "  (ch.  i. 
13).  "  Rend  your  heart,  and  not  your  garments,  and  turn  unto  the  Lord 
your  God.  .  .  .  Who  knoweth  whether  He  will  not  turn  and  repent,  and 
leave  a  blessing  behind  Him ;  even  a  meal  offering  and  a  drink  offering 
unto  the  Lord  your  God?"  (ch.  ii.  13,  14).  To  the  prophet,  the 
devastation  by  the  locusts  is  the  work  of  God.  It  is  really  Jehovah  that 
has  deprived  His  people  of  the  means  of  continuing  the  daily  offerings. 
And  the  immediate  duty  of  the  people  is  to  kneel  before  Him,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  special  cause  of  offence,  and,  as. humble  penitents,  to 
supplicate  forgiveness  and  the  restoration  of  the  Divine  favour.  Hence 
the  earnest  and  repeated  appeal  which  the  prophet  addresses  to  the  Church 
— the  details  (as  in  the  account  of  the  locust-invasion)  being  such  as  to 
render  it  all  but  incredible  that  the  appeal  is  ideal — and  not  addressed 
to  the  prophet's  contemporaries,  in  connexion  with  existing  circumstances 
(cf.  ch.  i.  13,  14 ;  ii.  12-17). 

An  urgent  personal  appeal  of  this  kind,  without  the  denunciation  of 
any  special  sin,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  short 
prophecy,  and  supplies  a  strong  argument  of  a  practical  kind  in  favour 
of  an  early  date.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  Old  Testament  prophetical 
books  that  have  come  down  to  us,  there  is  scarcely  a  suitable  place  for 
Joel  between  Amos  and  the  captivity  of  Judah.  This  will  probably  be 
generally  admitted,  but  the  admission  by  no  means  settles  the  question 
of  the  date.  Not  a  few  scholars  hold  that  the  book  belongs  to  the  post- 
Exilic  period,  and  a  date  not  earlier  than  b.c.  445,  when  Nehemiah 
rebuilt  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  as  proposed  by  Merx,^  has  been  favourably 
regarded  by  some.  Fortunately,  it  is  in  our  power  to  arrive  at  a  fairly 
correct  estimate  of  the  state  of  religious  life  in  Jerusalem  at  that  period. 
The  writers  of  the  Books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Malachi  present  a  picture 
of  the  condition  of  the  Church  at  that  time  almost  as  melancholy  as  any 
contained  in  the  pre-Exilic  books.     Jewish  wives  are  divorced,  in  order 

»  Merx,  IHe  Proph.  des  Joel  (1879),  pp.  30,  31. 
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that  their  places  may  be  filled  with  women  from  the  idolatrous  tribes 
round  about  Judaea.  Heathen  influences  creep  in  and  spread,  threatening 
a  fresh  ruin  to  the  Jewish  community,  less  than  a  hundred  years  after  the 
return  from  Babylon.  How  powerful  foreign  influence  had  become,  appears 
from  a  statement  in  Nehemiah  to  the  effect  that  a  generation  was  growing 
up  in  Jerusalem  incapable  of  using  the  Jewish  language.  '^  In  those  days 
also  saw  I  the  Jews  that  had  married  women  of  Ashdod,  of  Ammon,  and 
of  Moab ;  and  their  children  spake  half  in  the  speech  of  Ashdod,  and  could 
not  speak  in  the  Jews'  language,  but  according  to  the  language  of  each 
people"  (Neh.  xiii.  23,  24).  Nehemiah's  action  in  the  circumstances 
can  be  explained  only  on  the  ground  that  a  crisis  had  arisen  which 
required  treatment  of  a  drastic  kind.  "  And  I  contended  with  them,  and 
reviled  them,  and  smote  certain  of  them,  and  plucked  off  their  hair,  and 
made  them  swear  by  God,  saying.  Ye  shall  not  give  your  daughters  unto 
their  sons,  nor  take  their  daughters  for  your  sons,  or  for  yourselves  "  (Neh. 
xiii.  25). 

From  these  verses  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  forecast  the 
general  state  of  religious  life  with  which  Nehemiah  had  to  deal ;  but 
any  estimate  thus  formed  would  come  far  short  of  the  account  given  by 
the  contemporary  prophet  Malachi.  To  him  the  question  of  divorce  and 
of  heathen  marriages  appears  as  grave  and  full  of  danger  as  to  Nehemiah 
(cf.  Mai.  ii.  10-16).  Hypocrisy,  profanity,  superstition,  and  impurity ; 
oppression  of  the  poor^  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  stranger ;  indiffer- 
ence to  the  claims  of  Jehovah,  if  not  positive  contempt  for  His  Person  and 
His  Law ;  a  self-satisfied  scepticism,  which  argues  Jehovah  off  the  field  of 
human  activity,  and  claims  the  good  things  of  life  for  those  who  ran  the 
round  of  self-indulgence  without  restraint;  a  sense  of  self-superiority 
which  meets  with  well-feigned  surprise  alike  earnest  entreaty  and  indig- 
nant denunciation  on  the  part  of  the  prophet ;  these  (in  addition  to  the 
shameful  practice  of  divorce)  are  prominent  features  of  the  life  of  those 
to  whom  Malachi  addressed  his  searching  words.  And,  if  we  may  judge 
by  his  book,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  great 
success. 

Now,  if  the  date  proposed  by  Merx  is  accepted,  Joel  belongs  to  the 
same  period  of  Jewish  history  as  Malachi.  We  have  not  found  any  special 
sin  denounced  by  Joel,  but  he  makes  a  fuller  and  more  searching  appeal 
for  repentance  than  Malachi  does.  And  (a  very  important  consideration) 
he  appears  to  have  reached  a  success  which  there  is  little  ground  in  the 
text  for  ascribing  to  Malachi  (cf.  Joel  ii.  18,  19a,  the  correct  rendering- 
of  which,  if  we  retain  the  Massoretic  Text,  is  given  in  the  Bevised 
Version,  "  Then  was  the  Lord  jealous  for  His  land,  and  had  pity  on  His 
people.  And  the  Lord  answered  and  said  unto  His  people,"  etc.).  The 
restoration  of  the  Divine  favour,  with  the  promise  of  blessing  which  follows 
the  words  just  quoted,  presupposes  the  penitence  of  the  people,  in  other 
words,  the  successful  issue  of  the  prophet's  mission.    This  seems  to  bo 
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the  natural  explanation  of  the  text.  Accordingly,  this  is  what  we  have : 
About  the  time  when,  in  Jerusalem^  Nehemiah  was  seizing  Jews  by  the 
hair,  and  uttering  maledictions  against  them  to  their  face,  for  their 
heathenish  conduct  which  threatened  the  Church  with  a  fresh  ruin ;  and 
Malachi  was  denouncing  the  priests  for  the  insults  which  they  hurled 
against  Jehovah,  with  the  blind,  maimed,  diseased  victims  which  they 
counted  good  enough  for  His  altar,  and  threatening  the  sophists  and 
sceptics,  who  took  Jehovah  into  their  hands  and  defied  Him  to  His  teeth, 
with  a  judgment  than  which  none  more  dreadful  ever  passed  a  prophet's 
lips ; — Joel  was  quietly  discharging  his  prophetic  duties  in  his  chamber, 
as  if  there  was  not  a  sin  to  denounce  or  a  danger  against  which  to  warn 
the  Church.  Apparently,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  immoralities  and 
profanities  that  drive  Nehemiah  almost  to  despair,  and  draw  from  Malachi, 
as  his  last  word — the  last  word  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecy — the  threat 
that,  unless  there  is  repentance  and  obedience,  the  curse  will  fall  on 
Judah,  as  it  fell  on  the  Amorites  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt. 
It  appears  that  Joel  is  inspired  for  a  kind  of  work  quite  different  from 
that  usually  assigned  to  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  He  is  possessed  of 
marked  literary  ability.  The  depth  of  his  spiritual  feelings  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  religious  convictions  are  beyond  dispute.  We  are  fain 
to  believe  that  a  man  gifted  as  he  was  would  have  made  some  impression 
even  on  a  generation  such  as  Nehemiah  and  IVIalachi  had  to  deal  with. 
In  any  case,  the  co-operation  of  such  a  man  would  have  strengthened  and 
encouraged  Malachi.  Nearly  a  century  before,  Zechariah  and  Haggai 
had  stood  side  by  side  in  the  discharge  of  their  prophetic  duties  in  behalf 
of  the  Church  (cf.  Ezra  v.  1).  Prophetic  effort  was  as  urgently  needed  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  as  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixth. 
But  Joel  was  not  to  help  Malachi  in  the  public  service  of  the  time.  He 
was  withdrawn  from  the  sight  of  the  life  which  his  prophetic  contem- 
porary was  striving  to  improve  and  purify.  The  noise  of  the  conflict 
outside  did  not  penetrate  within  the  walls  of  his  retreat.  His  mission  was 
to  brood  over  the  past  history  of  the  Church,  and,  in  the  light  of  the 
past,  with  its  promises  and  failures,  to  read  off  the  secrets  of  the  future, 
and  record  them  for  the  generations  to  come.  On  an  imaginary  basis 
borrowed  from  the  past,  he  constructed  a  prediction  regarding  the  last 
times  and  the  last  things  of  all. 

When  this  explanation  of  the  prophecy  has  been  given,  the  text 
remains  to  be  construed.  According  to .  the  text  (if  we  have  the  text), 
the  prophet  pleaded  for  repentance  in  order  that  the  Divine  judgment 
might  be  stayed,  and  the  Divine  favour  restored.  The  judgment  was 
removed ;  the  Divine  blessing  was  renewed  to  the  Church.  The  inference 
is  that  the  people  had  repented.  Now,  that  is  the  practical  result  for 
which  every  prophet  laboured  among  his  contemporaries.  And  when  the 
prophetic  purpose  and  the  issue  prayed  for  and  wrought  for  are  exhibited 
in  the  proper  relation,  as  they  are  in  this  short  book,  it  will  require 
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stronger  arguments  than  those  yet  adyanced  in  support  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic explanation  to  make  us  willing  to  cast  adrift  the  principle, 
strenuously  contended  for  and  very  generally  accepted  in  these  days, 
that  the  prophet  speaks  directly  to  his  contemporaries,  and  has  in  view 
the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  Church  in  his  own  time. 

If  this  principle  be  applied  to  Joel,  it  is  very  difficult  to  imagine 
any  reasonable  ground  for  assigning  the  book  to  the  period  of  Malachi. 
And,  indeed,  when  due  weight  is  given  to  the  fact  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  of  the  sins  which  were  all  too  common  from  the  eighth 
century  downwards,  and  to  the  apparent  readiness  of  the  people  to  yield 
to  the  prophet's  warnings,  based  though  these  were  on  a  species  of  cakunity 
with  which  they  were,  in  all  probability,  familiarly  acquainted, — ^it  may 
not  appear  easy  to  find-  a  more  suitable  date  for  this  prophecy  than  that 
suggested  more  than  sixty  years  ago  by  Credner,  viz.  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Joash  of  Judah.  At  that  time,  through  the  reforming  zeal 
of  Jehoiada,  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  comparatively  pure.  Beligious 
life  was  raised  to  a  high  leveL  And  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the 
heart  of  the  Church  would  readily  respond  to  the  earnest  and  affectionate 
appeals  of  a  man  like  Joel. 


ST.  PAUrS   VIEW  OF  THE  GREEK  GODS. 

By  Professor  John  Massie,  M.A. 

Dr.  Beyschlag's  recent  hroehure  (noticed  some  time  ago  in  The 
Thinker)  upon  St.  Paul's  view  of  the  Greek  gods,  contains  (according  to 
a  summary  ^  of  it  by  Dr.  Marcus  Dods,  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Expositor)  two  theses :  (1)  that  the  apostle  did  not  believe  the  Greek 
gods  to  be  demons  (i.e.  evil  spirits)  ;  (2)  that  in  the  locus  dassicvSy  1  Cor. 
X.  14-22,  "  no  reference  to  demons  as  real  beings  is  admissible." 

The  first  thesis,  the  main  one,  may  be  regarded  as  extremely  probable, 
though  not,  perhaps,  for  all  the  reasons  Dr.  Beyschlag  alleges.  Paul 
certainly  seems  to  deny  "to  the  idols  all  reality  beyond  the  sensible 
appearance."  We  can  hardly  see  any  other  view  than  this  in  1  Cor.  viii. 
4,  whether  we  render  ovllv  AitoXov  iv  Koajitf),  "  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the 
world  "  (where  iv  k6<tim^  is  vapid),  or  "  there  is  no  idol  in  the  world,"  i.e. 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  really  represents  a  superhuman  being 
The  same  view  appears  in  ch.  x.  19,  "  What  say  I,  then  ?  that  a  thing 
sacrificed  to  an  idol  is  something  ?  or  that  an  idol  is  something  ?  "  and 
again  in  ch.  viii.  7,  "  Not  in  all  is  the  (needful)  knowledge ;  but  some, 
through  their  long  association  with  the  idol  even  to  this  hour  (when  they 
are  Christians)  eat  (the  food)  as  offered  to  an  idol,"  i.e.  to  some  real  super- 
human being.  There  is,  indeed,  just  room  for  the  supposition  that  Paul 
is  denying  only  deity  to  these  idol-gods  (see  ch.  viii.  4,  "  No  [being]  is 

^  The  quotations  given  below  are  from  this  summary. 
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God  save  one  [Being]  ") ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  is  denying  all 
reality.  "  Zeus,  Here,  Apollon, — they  exist  only  in  the  fancy,  and  their 
images  represent  nothing."  This  he  would  not  have  said  if  he  had 
believed  them  to  be  evil  spirits.  But  the  second  thesis,  the  subordinate 
one,  that  in  ch.  x.  20,  21  ("They  sacrifice  to  demons,"  and  so  on),  "no 
reference  to  demons  as  real  beings  is  admissible,"  appears  to  be  more 
than  doubtful. 

The  objections  telling  against  this  thesis  are  based  (1)  on  the  text 
and  context  in  ch.  x.  and  ch.  viiL ;  (2)  on  the  historical  use  of  daijioviov  ; 
(3)  on  Paul's  angelology  and  demonology  as  related  to  the  Jewish  views 
of  the  time. 

1.  The  text  and  context.  The  crucial  word  in  ch.  x.  is  Saifioviov ;  in 
ch.  viii.  H^ijjXov.  A(Ufi6viov  does  not  appear  at  all  in  ch.  viii. ;  eiSo>Xov 
appears  but  once  in  ch.  x.,  where  Paul,  in  harmony  with  ch.  viii.  4, 
asserts  its  "  nothingness  "  (ver.  19).  The  provinces  of  the  two  words  must 
not  be  allowed  to  encroach  upon  one  another.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
argue  from  the  nothingness  of  the  idol  in  Paul's  opinion  to  the  nothing- 
ness of  the  Saifi6viovj  as  if  Saifi6viov  were  only  another  word  •  here 
for  a  non-existent  god.  On  the  contrary,  Paul  seems  to  be  at  pains 
to  differentiate  the  idol-gods  and  the  dai/i6via.  In  ch.  x.  19-21,  after 
denying  that  an  liStoXov  represents  a  reality,  and,  therefore,  that  the  meat 
offered  in  sacrifice  has  any  reality  as  an  offering  to  an  idol,  he  goes  on^ 
apparently,  to  specify  where  the  reality  lies.  "  What  say  I,  then  ?  that 
a  thing  sacrificed  to  an  idol  is  something?  or  that  an  idol  is  some- 
thing ?  [No],  but  [what  I  do  say,  is  this — ]  that  the  things  which  the 
Grentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  demons  (Saifiovia)^  and  not  to  God 
[behold  the  contrast !] ;  and  I  would  not  that  ye  should  become  fellows 
with  the  demons.  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of 
demons.  [It  is  morally  impossible.]  Ye  cannot  partake  of  the  table  of 
the  Lord  and  of  the  table  of  demons.  Or  do  we  [go  the  length  of]  pro- 
voking the  Lord  to  jealousy  ?  "  The  antitheses  of  this  passage  urgently 
constrain  us  to  admit  that  Paul  is  looking  upon  the  demons  as  real. 
"  There  is  nothing  in  the  idol,  but  there  is  something  in  the  demon.  With 
the  idols  ye  cannot  be  partakers,  except  in  your  imaginations.  With  the 
demons  ye  come  into  contact,  into  fellowship,  at  the  idol-feasts,  whether 
ye  imagine  it  or  not,  and  ye  run  all  the  risks  of  this  communion."  The 
evidence  is,  on  the  whole,  against  Paul's  identification  of  the  idol-gods 
and  the  Saifiovia.  Satan  is,  indeed,  called  by  Paul  (2  Cor.  iv.  4)  the 
0COC  rov  alibvog  tovtov,  "  the  god  of  this  age ; "  but  Paul  never  says  or 
hints  that  the  idol-god  par  excellence  of  the  heathen  is  Satan,  nor  does 
he  ever  say  or  hint  that  Satan  is  "  nothing."  What  he  seems  to  imply 
is  that,  just  as  (2  Cor.  iv.  4)  "  the  god  of  this  age  hath  blinded  the  minds 
of  the  unbelieving,"  so  the  demons,  his  ministers,  use  idolatry  for  delusive 
and  destructive  pdrposes.  The  idol-worship,  therefore,  empty  of  reality 
absolutely  and  in  itself,  is  abundant  in  fearful  reality  relatively  and 
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behind  itself.  The  idols  are  but  marionettes :  Satan  and  his  evil  spirits 
pull  the  strings.  And  the  lust  and  licence  accompanying  the  idol- 
festivities  were,  for  Paul,  sufficient  testimony  that  what  he  said  was  true. 
On  these  grounds  (1  Cor.  x.  7-14)  he  exhorts  the  Corinthian  Christians 
to  avoid  such  public  celebrations,  though  the  meat  that  has  been  offered 
may,  in  itself y  be  eaten  quite  innocently  (1  Cor.  x.  25,  26)  at  home  or 
at  a  friend's  house  (after  purchase  at  the  meat-market),  or  even  in  an  idol- 
precinct  (ch.  viii.  10) — an  extreme  case,  however,  mentioned  in  another 
context,  and  solely  in  regard  to  its  injurious  effect  upon  a  more  scrupulous 
Christian  spectator  outside  the  precinct — except  by  one,  or  in  the  presence 
of  one  who  cannot  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  the  eater  compromises 
himself  with  a  real  divinity  (1  Cor.  viii.  7). 

So  far,  then,  as  the  text  and  context  are  concerned,  they  appear  to 
<*onflict  with  the  contention  that  the  Sai/iovm  of  1  Cor.  x.  are  as  non- 
existent as  the  ciSciiXa. 

2.  The  historical  use  of  Saifioviov.  Dr.  Beyschlag,  says  Dr.  Dods, 
"  paves  the  way  "for  his  interpretation  "  by  observing  that  Paul  nowhere 
else  uses  Scufiovia  of  evil  spirits  or  fallen  angels."  This  is  a  fact,  as  it 
is  also  a  fact  that  he  uses  Scufiovia  nowhere  else  at  all,  in  any  sense  what- 
ever, unless  we  make  bold  to  count  1  Tim.  iv.  1  as  his,  and  then  we 
have  a  clear  case  against  Dr.  Beyschlag, — '^  Some  shall  fall  away  from 
the  faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits^  and  doctrines  of  demons 
(Saifiovltov)  ; "  where  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  ignore  the  belief  in 
evil-spirit  activity  as  it  would  be  in  dealing  with  Eph.  ii.  2,  "The 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  of  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  sons  of 
disobedience."  This  sense  of  evil  spirit  is  the  ordinary  sense  of  Scufioviov 
and  Saifioiv  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  true  that  the  "  strange  Saifiovia  " 
of  Acts  xvii.  18,  and  the  compounds  BeimSaijuovearipovg  of  Acts  xvii.  22,  and 
SeuTiSaifiovtag  of  Acts  XXV.  19,  do  not  come  under  this  category.  But 
the  first  and  last  of  these  exceptions  are  in  the  utterances  of  heathens 
(Athenian  philosophers  in  the  one  case,  and  Festus  in  the  other) ;  and 
the  second  occurs  in  the  report  of  a  speech  in  which  Paul  was  striving  to 
make  himself  intelligible  to  a  heathen  audience.  Yet  even  in  these 
passages  a  depreciatory  sense  is  latent.  The  "strange  Sacjuoma"  are 
evidently  not  ranked  with  the  acknowledged  O^ol ;  in  ieiatSaifiovia  Pestus 
has  no  desire  to  be  very  respectful  to  the  Jews ;  and  probably  Hatch  was 
right  in  arguing  from  the  current  meaning  of  SuaiSaifKov  and  BumBaiiiovia 
in  Philo,  Josephus,  Plutarch,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  that  these  words  ought 
probably  to  be  interpreted  in  the  Acts  in  the  "  superstitious  "  sense.^  This 
depreciatory  colouring  is  not  without  precedent  in  the  earlier  and  more 
classical  usage  of  Salfiwv  and  Saifioviov.  In  Euripides,  Jo,  1374,  we  read, 
"  The  gifts  of  the  god  (Oeov)  are  kind,  but  those  of  the  demon  (Sac/iovoc) 
are  grievous."  And  Plato,  besides  suggesting  that,  demons  (Satfiove^)  are 
bastards  of  the  gods  {Apology,  p.  27),  and  affirming  (Symposium,  p.  202) 

>  Hatch,  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek,  p.  45. 
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that  irSiv  TO  Satfioviov  is  a  kind  of  cross  between  the  divine  and  the 
mortal,  uses  daljiutv  in  the  Lysis  (p.  223)  of  an  evil  apparition.^  Plutarch, 
who  wrote  in  and  after  New  Testament  times,  goes  further.  To  him 
(De  Defectu  Oraculorum,  chs.  13, 14)  the  demons  were  underlings  of  the 
gods,  varying  in  virtue  and  in  humours  like  men ;  and  to  the  bad  demons 
(Sat/xovcc  if>av\oi)  he  attributed  all  that  was  barbarous  and  cruel,  as,  for 
instance,  the  heathen  practice  of  human  sacrifice. 

When,  therefore,  the  Septuagint  Version  uses  Baifiovia  (as  Dr. 
Beyschlag  admits)  of  "  evil  intermediary  "  beings  (in  other  words,  "  evil 
spirits  "),  it  followed  a  usage  of  profane  Greek,  as  well  as  a  tendency  of 
the  Jews  of  that  period  to  accept  what  would  help  them  to  understand 
the  existence  of  evil.  The  Septuagint,  however,  extends  the  name 
Sai/iovia  to  include  aJl  the  gods  of  the  heathen :  Ps.  xcv.  5  (LXX.),  "  All 
the  gods  (Obo\)  of  the  nations  are  demons  (Sai/uoyea) ; "  and  Deut.  xxxii. 
17  (cp.  Baruch  iv.  7,  35),  the  passage  Paul  quotes  in  1  Cor.  x.  20,  "  They 
sacrificed  to  demons,  and  not  to  God  (Saifiovtoic  koI  ov  G^p)."  Dr. 
Beyschlag  compares  the  LXX.  translation  here  unfavourably  with  the 
"  original  Hebrew  text,"  and  the  "  later  Jewish  tradition  "  unfavourably 
with  the  "  Old  Testament."  "  Although  the  prophets,"  he  says,  "  spoke 
with  contempt  of  the  idols  as  nonentities,  yet,  where  this  high  superiority 
was  not  maintained,  the  heathen  were  spoken  of  as  worshipping  demons. 
And  thus  where  the  original  Hebrew  text  speaks  of  worshipping  idols  or 
'  nothings,'  the  LXX.  translates  by  Sou/uovta."  Paul,  he  affirms,  preferred 
"  the  Old  Testament  to  the  later  Jewish  tradition,"  and  by  Saifiovia  in 
1  Cor.  X.  (comp.  Oeol  in  1  Cor.  viii.  5)  means  simply  "  gods,"  and  therefore 
"  nonentities,"  "  nothings,"  •"  things  without  existence." 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Beyschlag,  then,  Sac/uovca  is,  for  the  LXX., 
a  mistranslation,  and  Paul  quotes  the  word  from  Deut.  xxxiL  17  in  a 
sense  different  from  the  evil-spirit  sense  of  the  LXX.,  using  Scu/xovta  and 
Xiyofjitvoi  Ocol,  "so-called  gods"  (1  Cor.  viii.  5),  as  equivalents,  to  be 
truly  interpreted  by  the  Hebrew  original,  'elilim,  "nothings,"  in  the 
passage  just  referred  to ;  an  original  which  Dr.  Beyschlag  finds  reproduced 
in  Paul's  ovdlv  of  1  Cor.  viii.  4. 

On  this  position  one  or  two  remarks  may  be  made.  First  of  all,  the 
etymology  and  the  meaning  of  'elilvm  are  uncertain.  Though  (according 
to  the  new  Gesenius,  edited  by  Drs.  Brown,  Driver,  and  Briggs)  this  word 
may  mean  "  vain,  worthless  gods,"  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  means 
"  nothings  "  in  the  sense  of  things  without  existence.  These  editors  say 
that  "  possibly  it  was  originally  an  independent  word,  meaning  *  gods,' " 
and  they  suggest  its  Sabaean  descent.  Obviously,  it  will  not  do  to  build 
upon  the  etymology.  So  far  as  use  can  guide  us,  "  worthlessness  "  rather 
than  "nothingness"  is  suggested  by  Zech.  xi.  17,  "Woe  to  the 
worthless  ('elU)  shepherd  that  leaveth  the  flock ! "  and  Job  xiii  4,  "  Ye 

*  For  these  four  referenoeB,  compare  Principal  Edwards's  Commentary  on  1  CorifUhiaM, 
in  loc. 
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are  all  physicians  of  no  value  (^elil)^  The  etymology,  therefore,  and 
the  use  of  'elilim  are  very  precarious  foundations  on  which  to  build  an 
"**  Old  Testament  tradition  "  of  "  non-existence  "  even  for  siBioXa  (which  is 
the  Greek  rendering  of  'elilim  in  the  parallel  to  Ps.  xcv.  5, 1  Chron.  xvi. 
26).  Still  more  precarious  is  it  to  found  on  the  nothingness  in  *eliliin, 
and  on  the  "  Old  Testament  tradition,"  an  interpretation  of  daijuovta  for 
Paul  himself.  Aainovia  occurs  only  once  in  the  LXX.  (Ps.  xcv.  5),  as  a 
rendering  for  'elilim ;  in  six  passages  the  latter  is  rendered  by  xtipoiroinra ; 
in  three  by  aSwXa  ;  in  two  by  (iStXiyfiara  ;  and  in  one  by  Oeo/  (Isa.  xix. 
3,  probably  by  mistake  for  ^elohim) ;  and  in  all  these  passages  where 
Saifiovia  is  absent  it  is  the  images  that  are  more  or  less  distinctly  referred 
to.  Thus  ^aifiovca  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  rendering  in  any  way 
familiar ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  rarest  of  all  renderings,  and,  as  was  pointed 
out  just  now,  Paul  would  have  found  his  own  non-existent  nSwXa  for 
*elilim  in  1  Chron.  xvi.  26,  "AH  the  gods  of  the  peoples  are  idols.'' 
Nor  would  he  have  been  tempted  to  use  Saifwvia  of  non-existing  heathen 
gods  by  the  other  Hebrew  words  for  which  in  the  LXX.  it  is  made  the 
equivalent.  Shed,  wherever  it  occurs,  and  once  (Ps.  xc.  6),  where  it  is 
confused  with  shtid,  is  translated  by  Satfioviov.  And  what  is  shed  f  Its 
exact  nature  is  uncertain.  But,  in  Assyrian,  shidsi  is  a  name  for  sub- 
ordinate spirits,  who  are  invested  with  power  for  good  or  evil,  and  whose 
favour  is  often  requested;  while  in  Aramaic  (and  constantly  in  the 
Peshitto  New  Testament)  shida  corresponds  to  iaifioviov.  Shedim  is  the 
word  in  the  passage  (Deut.  xxxii.  17)  from  which  Paul  quotes  in  1  Cor.  x. 
20  (Satfxoviot^  Koi  ov  Octp)  5  ^ut  in  the  Hebrew  there  is  no  <*  and  "  or  "  to : '' 
the  phrase  runs  simply  "to  shedim  not  God,"  i.e.  "to  shedim  (which 
are)  not  God  " — the  divinity  of  the  shedim  being  denied,  but  not  their 
existence.  Se'irim  is  translated  by  Saifiovia  at  Isa.  xiii.  21,  and  se'irim 
are  "  he-goats,"  i.e.  "  satyrs ; "  and  Saifiovia  again  appears,  probably  for 
"  desert  animals,"  in  a  similar  context  at  Isa.  xxxiv.  14,  where  it  is  not 
quite  certain  which  Hebrew  word  it  stands  for.  Gad,  Is6u  Ixv.  11,  the 
only  passage  where  Gad  occurs  in  the  divinity  sense,  is  translated  by 
Saifioviov,  and  Gad  is  Fortune,  a  Syrian  deity,  whose  existence  is  not  in 
question.  The  only  place  wtere  the  non-existence  of  Saifjiovia  appears  to 
be  referred  to  in  the  LXX.  is  at  Isa.  Ixv.  3,  "  This  people  .  .  .  sacrifice 
upon  the  bricks  to  the  demons  which  are  not  {Saifiovioig  a  ovk  tariv) ; "  and 
here  the  "  which  are  not "  seems  to  be  a  mistake  of  the  Greek  translator ; 
the  Hebrew  runs,  "  tchieh  sit  (among  the  graves),"  and  refers  to  the  people 
and  not  to  the  demons  at  all.  And  Dr.  Beyschlag  claims  a  belief  in  the 
non-existence  of  the  Saifiovia,  not  for  the  LXX.,  but  only  for  the  Old 
Testament  tradition.^ 

The  history  of  Salfiwv  and  Saifiovtov  is,  in  brief,  as  follows.      In 
Homer  there  is  a  certain  equivalence  between  Oeoc  and  Salfiwv ;  but  the 

*  For  some  of  the  material  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  I  am  indebted  to  Profeasor 
Driver,  and  also  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Gray. 
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distinction  is,  nevertheless,  very  commonly  drawn  between  Ococ  as  the 
person  and  Batfjiwv  as  the  potcer  or  influence  of  the  person ;  so  that  even  in 
Homer  Salfitov  is  not  quite  on  a  par  with  Oeoc-  In  post-Homeric  Greek 
this  connotation  of  inferiority  in  Satfjiwv  becomes  more  definite,  till,  from 
being  regarded  as  links  between  the  divine  and  the  human,  the  Saljioveg 
come  to  share  the  deficiencies  of  humanity,  and  to  be  attached  often  to 
individuals  or  to  families,  sometimes  as  good  genii,  but  much  more 
frequently  as  bad.  The  descending  scale — inferiority,  deterioration,  evil 
mixed  with  good,  evil  more  frequent  than  good — finds  its  lowest  depth  in 
sacred  literature,  where  Satfiwv  (except  in  four  places  in  the  New  Testament) 
has  been  entirely  supplanted  by  Saifioviov,  and  has  become,  both  in  the 
one  form  and  in  the  other,  almost  Avithout  exception  evil  spirit,  and  in  the 
New  Testament  most  generally  evil  spirit  possessing  men.  It  is  not  easy 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  idea  that  Paul  steps  aside  from  this  almost  invari- 
able sacred  usage,  justified  as  it  is  by  parallels  in  profane  Greek,  and 
identifies  Sai/aovia  and  Oeol  in  such  a  way  that  "  partakers  with  the  ' 
demons  "  simply  means  "  guests  of  the  [non-existent]  gods ;  "  especially 
when  we  pay  regard.to  the  context  as  considered  above. 

3.  My  contention  that  the  Saifiovia  of  the  passage  are  real  beings  and 
evil  spirits  is  supported  by  Paul's  angelology  and  demonology  in  its 
relation  to  the  Jewish  views  of  the  time.  Without  tarring  Paul  with  the 
brush  of  rabbinical  or  apocalyptic  extravagance,  we  may  fairly  admit 
that  he  was  to  some  extent  a  man  of  his  day  and  nation  in  his  conceptions 
of  the  spirit-world,  especially  as  many  of  his  phrases  on  this  subject  are 
very  dark  and  mysterious  without  the  side-light  thrown  upon  them  by 
this  principle  of  interpretation.^  The  other  notable  passage  to  which  Dr. 
Beyschlag  refers — 1  Cor.  viii.  5,  "For  though  there  be  so-called  gods, 
whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  as  there  are  gods  many,  and  lords  many  " 
— appears  to  me  to  lose  its  point  if  we  do  not  recognize  therein  Paul's 
acceptance  of  the  Jewish  belief  in  what  Eitschl  described  as  "  a  class  of 
angels  neither  definitely  good  nor  definitely  bad,  who  coidd  stand  in 
relative  opposition  to  God."  The  world  was  held  to  be,  in  some  degree  at 
any  rate,  in  the  hands  of  these  angels  (the  "  Avatchers,"  as  the  highest  of 
them  are  called  over  and  over  again  in  the  Book  of  Henoch)  as  media  of 
God's  government ;  and  that  they  were  called  gods  and  lords  is  suggested 
by  such  Old  Testament  passages  as  Ps.  Ixxxii.  1,  "  Jehovah  judges  amidst 
the  gods  "  (where  the  LXX.  and  Peshitto  translate  by  "  angels  ") ;  Deut. 
X.  17,  "  The  Lord  your  God  is  God  of  the  gods,  and  Lord  of  the  lords ;  " 
and  Ps.  cxxxvi.  2,  3,  "  0  give  thanks  unto  the  God  of  the  gods  .  .  .  O 
give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  of  the  lords ;  "  passages  which  are  illustrated 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria's  citation  from  the  Apocalypse  of  Zephaniah, 
"  And  the  spirit  took  me  up  and  bore  me  up  to  the  fifth  heaven,  and  I 
beheld  angels  called  lords  (jcvp^ouc)."  The  "  relative  opposition  to  God," 
of  which  Eitschl  speaks,  rested  in  a  certain  independence  in  the  discharge 

*  Compare  on  this  subject  Evorling,  Vie  VaulinUche  Angelologie  und  Damonologie. 
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of  their  functions,  so  that,  in  some  cases,  their  service  ^vas  an  imperfect 
representation  of  God,  in  other  cases  an  actual  misrepresentation  of  Him, 
and  consequently  a  veiling  rather  than  a  revealing  of  Him.    Thus  the 
transmission  of  the  imperfect  and  transitory  dispensation  of  the  Law  is,  in 
Gal.  iii.  19,  attributed  by  Paul  to  angels;  and  the  perplexing  passage 
(Col.  ii.  15)  where  Christ  is  said  to  have  "  stripped  off  from  Himself  the 
principalities  and  the  powers,  and  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing 
over  them  in  [His  cross] "  (or,  as  it  may  be  otherwise  worded,  "  exhibited 
them  in  their  real  nature,  leading  them  in  His  triumphal  train  "),  may 
possibly  find  its  elucidation  in  the  idea  that  these  apyai  and  Vcjod^nai  hat] 
hidden  His  personal  activity,  and  even  attracted  worship  to  themselves 
(compare  the  "  worshipping  of  angels,"  three  verses  later).     Such  an  idea 
makes  it  easier  to  understand  the  passages  where  it  is  said  that  ^^  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow  of  things  in  the  heavens  "  (Phil.  iL  10). 
and  that  the  Father  has  "  made  Him  sit  at  His  right  hand  in  the  heavmdy 
places^  far  above  all  rule  and  authority  and  power  and  domilUon  "  (Eph.  i. 
20,  21).    Thus  the  relative  independence  or  opposition  becomes  at  last 
entire  subordination.     Consistent  with  all  this  is  Paul's  view  that  Christ's 
redemption  is  requisite  for  things  in  heaven  as  well  as  things  on  the  earth 
(Col.  i.  20 ;  compare  the  "  thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  and  powew  "  of 
ver.  16),  and  that  angels  will  be  judged  at  last  (1  Cor.  vi.  3) ;  as  weli 
his  implication  that  the  angels  watching  over  Christian  worship  are  subje 
to  temptation  (1  Cor.  xi.  10),  and  that  the  "  angels  "  helping  to  constitute 
the  "  world  "  to  which  the  apostles  were  "  made  a  spectacle,"  were,  like] 
the  "  men,"  a  gazing  multitude  of  mixed  quality  (1  Cor.  iv.  9).     Last  ol' 
all,  through  the  misuse  of  their  independence,  some  had  come  into  an 
opposition  no  longer  relative,  but  absolute,  and  into  functions  positively 
pernicious.     These  may  be   compared  with   the   "angels  that  sinned'* 
(2  Pet.  ii.  4),  the  "  angels  that  kept  not  their  own  principality,  but  left 
their  proper  habitation  "  ( Jude  6),  and  Paul's  "  spiritual  powers  of  wicked- 
ness in  the  heavenly  places,"  "  the  principalities,  the  powers,  the  world- 
rulers  of  this  darkness "  (Eph.  vi.  12),  with  which  the  Christian  had  to 
wrestle.     These,  and  not  "  flesh  and  blood,"  were  the  great  hostile  reality 
in  the  Christian  warfare.     The  "  heavenly  places,"  the  places  above  the 
earth,  the  realms  of  the  air,  were  the  places  of  their  habitation,  and  over 
them  reigned  "  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  of  the  spirit  that  now 
worketh  in  the  sons  of  disobedience."    Now,  these  places  were,  in  the 
Jewish  view,  just  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  Sai/Lcdvca ;  and  "  the  prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air,"  their  ruler,  was  Satan.     (Cf.  Matt.  ix.  34,  "  He 
casteth  out  the  demons  by  the  prince  of  the  demons ; "  Matt,  xii,  24. 
"  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  demons ; "  Matt.  xii.  26,  "  If  Satan  cast  out 
Satan;"  Luke  x.  18,  "I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall /ram  heaven;'^ 
John  xii.  31,  *'  Now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out ; "  cf.  Paul's 
"  the  god  of  this  age,"  2  Cor.  iv.  4.    And  for  the  air  as  the  habitation  of 
Satan  and  the  demons,  compare  Testament  of  the  XII.  Patriarchs,  Levi,  c.  8. 
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where  Beliar  is  called  '^the  spirit  of  the  air;  "  Ascensio  Isaiae,  viL  and  x.^ 
where  the  prince  of  this  world  and  the  demons,  Sammael  and  his  powers, 
dwell  in  the  firmament,  i.e.  the  air.  And  it  is  very  much  to  the  point  to 
notice  that,  when  Paul  cries  out,  2  Cor.  vi.  15,  16,  "  What  concord  hath 
Christ  with  Beliar  f "  he  follows  it  up  with,  "  What  agreement  hath  a 
temple  of  God  with  idols  ?  "  and  is  referring  apparently,  as  in  1  Cor.  x., 
to  the  impure  cultus  of  idol-worship,  as  prompted  and  fostered  by  demonic 
power.) 

When  all  this  evidence  has  been  accorded  its  due  weight,  it  will  be 
hard  to  avoid  the  feeling  that  Paul  shared  the  belief  of  his  time,  at  any 
rate  to  this  extent — ^that,  if  the  gods  of  the  heathen  were  not  themselves 
demons,  demonic  influence  was  potent  in  the  background  of  idolatry ;  and 
it  will  take  a  stronger  argument  than  that  derived  from  Paul's  non-use  of 
Satfiovta  elsewhere,  to  prove  that  evil  spirits  were  not  in  his  thought  in 
1  Cor.  X.  as  the  abettors  of  the  pollution  and  excess  which  stamped  the 
feasts  in  honour  of  the  idols. 


THEOLOGICAL    THOUGHT. 

THE  PBELIMINABIE8  OF  DOGMATIC  THEOLOGY, 

\f  II.  THE  FACULTIES  BY  WHICH  RELIGIOUS  TRUTH  IS  APPREHENDED, 

*  By  Kev.  W.  S.  Swayne,  M.A. 

I  It  is  a  very  common  assumption  that  whereas  the  sciences  fall  imder  the 

scope  of  reason,  religious  truth  is  to  be  apprehended  only  by  faith.  It 
is,  moreover,  very  generally  felt,  though  not  perhaps  so  openly  expressed, 
that  whereas  reason  is  certain  in  its  procedure  and  results,  the  methods  of 
faith  are  in  the  highest  degree  precarious  and  imcertain,  so  that  when,  as 
not  unfrequently  is  the  case,  controversy  arises  between  faith  and  reason, 
there  can  be  no  question  on  which  side  the  truth  is  to  be  found. 

Such  a  position  really  implies  a  complete  misapprehension  of  the 
province  of  both  reason  and  faith,  and  of  the  faculties  by  which  religious 
truth  is  apprehended.  Beason  is  as  necessary  to  the  apprehension  of 
religious,  as  of  any  other  form  of  truth.  But  spiritual  truth  is  not  and 
could  not  be  apprehended  by  reason  only.  In  this  respect  spiritual  truth 
does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  true  of  all  forms  of  truth  that  they  can  only 
be  grasped  when  the  exercise  of  reason  has  been  preceded  by  an  act  of 
observation.  This  becomes  immediately  obvious  when  the  true  nature 
of  reason  is  considered.  Beason  is  that  faculty  which  draws  inferences, 
either  deductively  from  general  principles  or  inductively  from  a  mass  of 
observed  facts.  It  is  the  faculty  which  is  dealt  with  in  formal  treatises 
on  logic  under  the  title  of  **  The  Science  or  Art  of  Reasoning."  But  antece- 
dent to  the  process  of  reason  must  be  the  process  of  observation.  It  is 
very  justly  remarked  by  Mill  that  it  is  not  the  province  of  logic,  but 
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rather  the  duty  of  intellectual  education,  to  teach  what  to  observe  and 
how  to  observe. 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  to  reason 
of  the  preliminary  act  of  observation.  The  men  who  in  every  age  have 
contributed  most  largely  to  the  advance  of  truth  have  not  been  so  much 
correct  reasoners  as  close  and  accurate  observers.  A  trained  faculty  of 
observation  is  at  least  as  important,  therefore,  to  the  inquirer  as  a  logical 
mind.  It  is  this  faculty  which  supplies  the  facts  with  which  reason  after- 
wards deals,  ascending  from  facts  to  principles,  and  again  descending 
from  principles  to  facts.  Apart  from  such  a  trained  faculty  of  observation, 
reason  is  condemned  to  tread  a  weary  and  unproductive  round. 

This  has  been  abundantly  exemplified  by  the  history  of  the  arts  and 
the  sciences.  It  was  the  fundamental  error  of  the  ancient  Greek  physical 
philosophers,  that  they  did  not  humble  themselves  to  observe  nature,  but 
began  by  forming  fanciful  hypotheses.  One  would  assume  that  the 
primal  element  was  fire ;  another,  water ;  another,  air.  The  arguments 
which  were  based  upon  such  hypotheses,  however  in  themselves  reasonable, 
naturally  and  inevitably  led  to  nothing — to  nothing,  at  any  rate,  of  any 
€tccount  to  the  human  race.  The  same  fault  vitiated  the  speculation  of 
the  few  thinkers  who  gave  their  attention  to  natural  philosophy  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  devotion,  the  intellectual  subtilty  they  displayed 
deserved  success ;  they  did  not,  however,  achieve  it,  because  their  feet  were 
not  based  on  the  firm  ground  of  careful  and  accurate  observation. 

The  publication  of  the  Novum  Organvm  by  our  own  Francis  Bacon 
was  the  inauguration  of  a  new  and  more  hopeful  epoch.  "  Go  back  to 
Nature,"  he  said  ;  "  study  her,  accumulate  facts ;  do  not  form  baseless  hypo- 
theses, but  patiently  proceed  from  facts  to  principles."  Man,  however 
great  his  intellectual  supremacy,  cannot  force  his  own  ideas  upon  Nature ; 
he  is,  after  all,  only  naturm  minister  et  interpreSy  Nature  can  be  only 
conquered  by  obeying  her. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  Novum  Organiim,  Bacon,  however,  recognizes 
that  there  are  other  facts  which  are  worthy  of  the  observation  of  intelli- 
gent beings  besides  those  of  the  material  universe.  Man  is  able  to 
contemplate  himself,  to  observe  the  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  processes 
of  his  own  nature.  Whatever  is,  is  a  fact.  The  religious  beliefs  and 
spiritual  aspirations  of  man's  nature  are  as  much  facts  as  the  motions  of 
the  planets  or  the  growth  and  structure  of  a  living  organism.  Thus  Bacon 
begins  his  maffnum  opus  with  the  statement,  ^  Homo,  naturae  minister  et 
interpres,  tantum  facit  et  intelligit  quantum  de  naturae  ordine  re  vel 
mente  observaverit ;  nee  amplius  pcit,  aut  potest." 

It  has  been  too  often  forgotten,  especially  by  the  aggressively  anti- 
Christian  school  of  scientists,  that  man  is  quite  as  much  justified  in 
observing  the  processes  of  his  own  nature  (niente)  as  the  processes  of 
the  external  world  (re),  and  that  it  is  as  unscientific  wilfully  to  ignore 
,  the  persistent  religious  faith  and  aspiration  of  mankind  as  it  was  for 
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the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  j;he  period  to  ignore  the  discoveries  of 
Galileo. 

Something  more,  however,  is  needed  than  merely  to  observe ;  the 
really  scientific  man  is  he  who  has  a  trained  faculty  of  ol>servation,  who 
knows  what  to  observe,  and  how.  Apples  had  fallen  to  the  ground  for 
countless  centuries,  until  this  everyday  occurrence  caught  the  eye  and 
arrested  the  attention  of  Isaac  Newton.  Steam  had  lifted  the  kettle-lid 
from  the  days  when  man  began  to  be  a  cooking  animal,  but  it  needed  a 
James  Watt  to  deduce  the  principle  of  the  steam-engine.  Other  eyes 
besides  those  of  Columbus  saw  the  eastward-drifting  seaweed,  but  to 
Columbus  the  flotsam  of  the  ocean  was  vocal,  while  to  others  it  was 
speechless.  Century  after  century  the  myriad  tribes  of  earthworms  had 
been  fulfilling  their  wonderful  place  in  the  economy  of  this  wonderful 
world,  until  the  thoughtful  eye  of  Darwin  fell  on  them,  and  revealed 
their  dignity  and  importance  to  the  unobservant  multitude.  So  it  has 
ever  been.  The  deductive  and  constructive  reason  waits  upon  the  trained 
power  of  observation,  and  is  powerless  without  it. 

If  we  turn  from  science  to  art,  we  find  the  same  principle  equally 
true.  The  tendency  has  ever  been  observable  in  art  to  depart  from  nature 
and  to  follow  the  style  or  even  the  peculiarities  of  some  one  master  mind. 
All  great  movements  in  art  have  been  based  upon  a  return  to  nature. 
Kuskin  has  taught  us  the  importance  in  art  of  the  shepherd-boy  Giotto, 
who  dared  to  shake  himself  free  from  the  trammels  of  an  artificial  style, 
and  paint  what  he  saw.  The  whole  history  of  art  testifies,  not  merely  to* 
the  importance  of  imagination,  manual  dexterity,  or  reason,  but  to  the 
prior  necessity  of  the  trained  power  of  observation.  The  artist  teaches  us 
what  to  see.  He  catches,  as  it  were,  a  smile  on  the  fair  face  of  nature 
which  we  should  not  otherwise  have  observed,  but  which  we  see  to  be  true 
enough  to  nature  when  it  is  once  pointed  out  to  us.  So  also  that  master 
of  portrait-painting.  Professor  Herkomer,  is  never  weary  of  pointing  out 
that  portrait-painting  is  not  merely  taking  a  likeness,  or  picture-making ; 
it  is  interpretative.  The  portrait-painter  is  not  merely  naiureB  minister y  but 
also  interpreSf  and  all  great  portraits  are  a  veritable  revelation,  not  only  to 
the  world,  but  sometimes  even  to  the  subjects  of  them.  The  great  artist 
differs  from  his  lesser  brethren,  not  merely  because  he  has  a  more  perfect 
control  of  the  technique  of  his  art  than  others,  not-  merely  because  he  has 
A  higher  and  more  perfect  sense  of  beauty,  but  chiefly  because  he  sees 
more  than  other  men.  Natiure  delivers  up  her  secrets  to  him,  as  in  another 
way  she  does  to  the  scientific  observer. 

Men  seem  to  differ  from  one  another  quite  as  much  in  the  power  of 
observation  as  in  the  reasoning  faculty.  Kingsley  has  taught  us  this  in 
the  parable  of  "  eyes  and  no  eyes."  Still  more  do  those  whose  power  of 
observation  is  trained  differ  from  those  whose  observing  powers  have 
never  been  guided  and  stimulated.  The  student  of  architecture  passes 
through  a  great  cathedral,  and  as  his  eye  falls  upon  pillar  and  arch  and 
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moulding,  the  building  delivers  up  its  secrets  to  him — ^he  can  tell  its  storj^ 
and  enter  into  the  mind  of  its  buUders.  Similarly,  to  the  geologist  the 
stones  and  rocks,  to  the  biologist  the  myriad  troops  of  living  organisms, 
all  have  their  messages.  They  differ  from  the  multitude  as  one  who  can 
read  differs  from  him  who  is  "  no  scholar "  when  a  printed  page  is  laid 
before  him.  To  teach  what  to  observe  and  how,!  is,  .as  Mill  says,  the 
province  of  intellectual  education. 

If  all  this  be  applied  to  religious  truth,  the  province  of  reason  i» 
clear.  Here  also  reason  occupies  a  highly  important  but  strictly  subordi- 
nate place.  It  is  reason  which  makes  theology  into  a  system,  which 
draws  conclusions  from  premisses,  and  indicates  the  relation  between  parts. 
But  reason  must  have  something  to  work  upon.  It  must  be  preceded 
by  an  act  of  observation.  So  far  as  religion  is  a  system  of  belief,  the 
faculty  of  observation  is  called  faith  ;  so  far  as  religion  is  a  guide  of  life,, 
a  system  of  ethics,  the  preliminary  faculty  of  observation  is  called  con- 
science, or  the  moral  sense. 

Faith,  then,  is  no  mere  credidity ;  it  is  a  power  of  vision.  It  is  the 
faculty  by  which  spiritual  facts  are  apprehended.  It  is  by  faith  that  we 
see  God,  that  we  perceive  the  existence  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
It  is  to  the  faculty  of  faith  that  a  revelation,  if  granted,  would  naturally 
appeal.  Similarly,  it  is  by  conscience  that  we  perceive  the  dictates  of 
the  moral  law ;  it  is  to  conscience  that  a  revelation,  so  far  as  it  is  ethical^ 
addresses  itself.  As  it  is  with  the  power  of  observing  the  phenomena  of 
the  natural  world,  so  it  is  with  faith  and  conscience.  All  men  possess 
them  in  some  degree,  but  in  very  varying  degrees.  Here  also  the 
difference  is  enormous  between  the  man  who  possesses  a  trained  power 
of  observation,  and  the  man  whose  faculty  is  untrained.  Faculties  are 
developed  by  use.  The  man  who  is  accustomed  to  dwell  much  upon,  to- 
meditate  upon,  spiritual  truths  acquires  a  power  of  discernment  which 
does  not  belong  to  those  whose  faculties  have  been  otherwise  exercised. 
Damin  acknowledged  that,  as  he  devoted  himself  more  and  more  to- 
natural  science,  he  lost  all  taste  for  poetry,  and  his  mind  seemed  to 
become  simply  a  machine  for  grinding  out  principles  from  observed 
facts.  In  the  same  way,  the  spiritual  faculty  may  suffer  atrophy  if  it  is 
not  used. 

This  makes  obvious  at  once  the  enormous  importance  of  religious 
education.  Beligious  education  is  not  merely  storing  the  mind  with  facts, 
or  even  the  inculcation  of  right  principles,  it  is  the  teaching  what  to 
observe  and  how ;  it  is  the  development  of  a  faculty.  If  the  period  of 
youth  be  allowed  to  pass  unutilized,  the  opportunity  can  never  be 
regained,  for  it  is  when  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body  are  in  their 
natural  process  of  development  that  they  are  most  easily  further  developed 
and  stimulated  by  education. 

The  same  principle  also  makes  it  clear  how  far  a  man  is  responsible 
for  his  religious  belief.     No  charge  has  been  brought  against  the  Christian 
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Church  with  more  conyiction  and  pertinacity  than  the  charge  of  injustice 
and  bigotry  because  she  teaches  that,  after  all  due  allowance  has  been 
made  for  circumstances,  a  man  is  responsible  for  his  £Edth. 

A  man's  faith  not  only  depends  on  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
has  been  brought  up,  or  the  definite  teaching  he  has  received,  but  upon 
the  use  he  has  made  of  the  religious  £ftculties  of  faith  and  conscience.  As 
with  the  faculty  of  scientific  observation,  so  with  faith  and  conscience, 
men  may  and  do  possess  them  originally  in  very  varying  degrees.  One 
man  possesses  more  power  of  spiritual  insight  than  his  neighbour ;  one 
man  has  a  more  authoritative  conscience  than  another;  but  all  men 
possess  these  powers  in  some  degree,  and  all  men  are  responsible  for  the 
use  they  make  of  such  powers  as  they  possess. 

Besponsibility  begins  and  ends  where  the  power  of  will,  the  faculty 
of  choice,  begins  and  ends.  Man  is  only  responsible  in  so  far  as  he  has 
the  power  of  free-will.  It  is  because  a  man  is  free  to  develop  or  to 
refuse  to  develop  the  religious  instinct,  because  a  man  may  foster  or 
extinguish  the  voice  of  conscience  within,  that  he  is  responsible  for  his 
faith,  and  for  those  moral  or  immQral  principles  which  are  to  him  the 
rule  of  life.  A  man  is  not  responsible  if  he  is  influenced  by  an  environ- 
ment which  is  inevitable ;  but  he  is  responsible  so  far  as  he  chooses  his 
environment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  men  do,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  choose  their  environment.  They  choose  the  friends 
with  whom  they  shall  be  most  intimate ;  they  choose  the  books  they 
shall  read ;  they  choose  the  thoughts,  the  ideals,  that  shall  be  the  secret 
inhabitants  of  the  inward  spirit.  In  so  far  as  they  are  thus  capable 
of  choosing  their  familiar  surroundings,  they  are  responsible  for  the 
influence  such  surroundings  naturally  exercise  upon  them. 

That  men  are  not  simply  influenced  by  the  creed  they  are  taught,  by 
the  external  influences  under  which  they  are  reared,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that,  while  some  men  rise  immensely  above  the  traditional  faith  they 
have  inherited,  others  fall  equally  signally  below  such  a  faith.  Some 
of  the  purest  saints  have  lived  in  the  ages  of  deepest  ecclesiastical 
degradation,  and  it  is  an  everyday  occurrence  to  see  men  and  women  who 
have  received  every  advantage,  and  have  been  brought  up  under  the  holiest 
influences,  fail  to  respond  to  those  influences,  and  fall  immeasurably 
below  the  creed  which  they  still  profess. 

It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  that  remarkable  but  somewhat  too 
brilliant  book.  Social  Evolution,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  that  it  recognizes 
fully  that  the  religious  experiences  of  mankind  ofier  a  class  of  facts  at 
least  as  much  deserving  the  attention  of  the  scientific  observer  as  the 
facts  of  natural  science.  The  antagonism  between  faith  and  reason, 
between  religion  and  science,  is  one  of  those  unhappy  domestic  dissensions, 
based  upon  misunderstanding,  which  should  never  have  been  permitted 
to  occur. 

In  religion,  as  in  every  other  department  of  human  inquiry  and 
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human  knowledge,  the  power  of  observation  and  the  power  of  reason 
must  work  happily  and  harmoniously  together,  if  results  in  any  degree 
fruitful  or  worth  achieving  are  to  be  arrived  at^ 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  however,  that,  as  reason  needs  to  be 
disciplined  and  trained,  so  also  do  faith  and  conscience.  The  religious 
faculties  form  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  faculties  are  ordinarily 
developed  by  use,  and  dwarfed  and  stimted  by  disuse.  As  a  master  of 
spiritual  wisdom  has  observed,  with  equal  truth  and  beauty, "  As  children 
learn  to  walk  by  walking,  and  to  run  by  running,  so  those  who  are  children 
in  the  heavenly  wisdom  must  learn  to  love  by  loving,  and  to  believe  by 
believing." 

So  far,  then,  it  has  been  seen  that,  in  the  discovery  of  religious  truth, 
as  in  every  other  direction  in  which  the  human  mind  exercises  itself, 
the  primary  need  is  that  of  a  trained  faculty  of  observation,  which  may 
supply  the  facts  with  which  reason,  the  power  of  drawing  inferences 
from  premisses,  will  afterwards  deal.  Eeason  alone,  unless  it  becomes 
the  handmaiden  of  observation,  can  never  be  really  fruitful. 

In  religion,  the  trained  power  of  observation  is  twofold.  As  dealing 
with  spiritual  facts,  the  Being  of  God,  and  the  relation  of  God  to  man, 
it  is  called  faith  ;  as  dealing  with  morals,  it  is  called  conscience. 

Thus  faith  is  l*eally  antecedent  to  reason.  It  is  a  power  of  spiritual 
perception  which  supplies  facts  for  reason  to  deal  with.  This  is  one  of 
the  senses  in  which  St.  Augustine's  well-known  dictum  holds  good,  Oreio 
ut  intelligamy "  I  believe  in  order  that  I  may  understand." 

With  regard  to  this  statement,  Bishop  Martensen,  in  his  Christian 
Dogmatics,  remarks,  '*  The  assertion  of  Christians,  that  Mth  is  the  mother 
of  knowledge,  is  substantially  confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  all  other 
spheres  of  human  knowledge ;  for  all  human  knowledge  has  its  root  in 
an  immediate  perception  of  the  object.  And  as  it  is  useless  for  one  who 
lacks  hearing  to  talk  about  music,  as  it  is  useless  for  one  who  has  no 
sense  of  colour  to  develop  a  theory  of  colour,  the  same  holds  true  respecting 
the  cognition  of  sacred  things." 

This  argimient  might  be  pressed  even  further.  Beally,  when  we  say 
we  perceive  a  natural  object,  we  only  perceive  a  state  of  our  own  mind  or 
of  our  own  sensations ;  the  real  existence  of  a  natural  object  causing  such 
sensations  or  such  successive  states  of  mind  is  an  inference,  not  a  direct 
perception.  If  the  states  of  mind  which  we  assume  to  be  caused  by  a 
really  existent  external  world  are  worthy  of  the  calm  and  dispassionate 
consideration  of  reason,  so  equally  are  those  states  of  mind  caused  and 
effected,  not  through  the  avenue  of  touch,  sight,  or-  hearing,  but  through 
the  avenue  of  faith,  the  power  of  supersensual  sight,  touch,  and  hearing. 
If  the  existence  of  God  is  an  inference,  so  also  is  the  existence  of  a  real 
external  world. 

In  both  cases,'  the  perception  and  the  consequent  activity  of  reason 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  one  another.     In  both  cases,  reason  is  obliged 
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to  assure  itself  that  the  perception  is  real  and  not  imaginary,  that 
perception  and  inference  have  not  been  confused  together;  but  reason, 
ha\dng  once  assured  itself  of  the  reality  of  a  perception,  has  no  further 
right  to  challenge  it,  but  must  deal  with  it  as  an  ultimate  fact. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  consider,  a  little  more  in  detail,  the  relations 
which  should  exist  between  faith  and  reason. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  professors  of  the  two 
faculties  have  too  often  an  unfortunate  and  unnecessary  jealousy  of  one 
another.  On  one  side  the  term  "  dogmatist,''  and  on  the  other  side  the 
term  ^  rationalist,"  is  used  as  a  term  of  reproach.  This  jealousy  would 
seem  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  history  of  human  thought  itself.  Plato 
speaks  of  a  long-standing  quarrel  between  poetry  and  philosophy, 
between  the  idealizing  faculty  and  the  rationalizing  faculty,  and  this 
quarrel  lasts  to  the  present  day.  But  it  is  an  unfortunate  misunder- 
standing rather  than  a  necessary  antagonism,  and  he  does  the  truest 
service,  both  to  reason  and  to  faith,  who  brings  them  to  understand 
one  another. 

Misunderstandings  would  seem  in  the  past  most  commonly  to  have 
arisen  between  faith  and  reason  from  a  lack  of  humility  on  either  side, 
and  from  either  faculty  not  being  quite  sure  of  the  limits  of  its .  own 
province.  Faith  is  the  power  of  spiritual  intuition,  the  power  which 
sees  Grod,  and  the  power  also  to  which  God  inevitably  addresses  Himself 
when  He  has  a  Divine  word  for  man.  Beason  is  the  critical,  the  deductive, 
the  constructive  faculty.  Beason  perceives  likenesses  and  differences,  it 
detects  agreements  and  inconsistencies,  it  draws  inferences  from  premisses, 
and  formulates  systems. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  great  theological  work — we  will  suppose  the 
Summa  Theohgim  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  greatest,  perhaps,  of  all 
systematic  works  on  theology.  We  have  here  a  happily  combined  work 
of  both  faith  and  reason.  Faith  supplies  the  facts,  partly  intuitively 
received,  partly  received  by  revelation;  reason  brings  these  facts  into 
relation  with  one  another,  indicates  how  they  modify  or  explain  one 
another,  points  out  the  consequences  which  are  legitimately  deducible 
from  them,  and  works  the  whole  into  an  intelligible  and  coherent  system. 

Here  there  is  no  controversy  between  the  two,  but  rather  the  most 
intimate  and  affectionate  alliance.  The  Summa  is  at  once  a  monument 
of  reasonable  faith  and  of  sanctified  reason.  It  is  when  one  or  other 
party  to  the  alliance  goes  outside  its  own  province,  forgets  the  necessary 
limitations  of  its  field  of  action,  and  declines  from  becoming  humility, 
that  hostility  and  disaster  become  inevitable. 

In  this  respect  neither  side  has  a  monopoly  of  error.  It  is  necessary 
to  warn  those  who  are  presumably  on  the  side  of  faith,  that  it  has  not 
always  been  reason  that  has  been  arrogant  and  unwise.  Faith  has  in  her 
time  been  rash  and  presumptuous,  and  has  had  sadly  to  pay  the  penalty. 
She  has  claimed  too  much,  and,  as  a  consequence,  even  h^r  legitimate  claims 
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have  not  been  admitted.  It  is  equally  necessary  to  warn  the  prophets  of 
science  that  there  is  an  undue  exaltation  of  intellect  which  is  not  merely 
unchristian,  but  positively  irrational. 

The  primary  need,  then,  on  either  side,  is  a  certain  humility.  There 
is  a  just  and  necessary  humility  of  faith.  It  is  necessary  for  faith  to 
remember  that  reason  also  is  a  Grod-given  faculty — ^a  faculty  which  God 
has  implanted  that  it  may  be  fostered,  developed,  and  used  to  the  utter- 
most. There  can,  therefore,  a  Christian  is  bound  to  believe,  be  no  final 
or  irreconcilable  difference  between  faith  and  reason.  God  Himself  is 
at  once  the  Object  of  religious  faith  and  tlfe  highest  reason.  All  that 
emanates  from  Him,  therefore,  will  be  essentially  reasonable.  "  If  the 
communication  were  Divine,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  The  ImpregnaMe 
Bock  of  Holy  Seriptvrey  with  regard  to  the  creation-story,  "  we  may  be 
certain  that  it  would  on  that  account  be  all  the  more  strictly  governed 
by  the  laws  of  the  reasonabla" 

Faith,  therefore,  should  gladly  recognize  that  Beason,  no  less  than 
herself,  has  a  Divine  commission.  She  cannot  complain  if  Beason  investi- 
gates her  teaching,  and  demands  that  it  should  be  coherent^  consistent^ 
and  in  contradiction  with  no  fundamental  law  of  the  human  mind.  Beason 
is  the  critical,  as  well  as  the  ratiocinative,  faculty.  It  is  bound,  if  it  fulfils 
its  duties,  to  examine  into  the  authority  and  truth  of  Creeds  and  dogmas* 
Such  testing  ought  to  be  gladly  welcomed  by  Faith  herself  in  her  own 
interests.  For  there  is  undoubtedly  a  delusive  spiritual  insight,  and 
misleading  spiritual  experiences.  It  is  further  possible,  inasmuch  as  even 
good  men  are  frequently  only  moderately  reasonable,  to  draw  very  false 
inferences  from  very  true  experiences,  and  to  build  up  a  thoroughly 
unsound  superstructure  on  an  undoubted  basis  of  fact,  whether  spiritual 
or  otherwise. 

"  Prove  all  things,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  hold  fast  that  which  is  good ;  " 
and  this  proving  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  sanctified  intellect 
acting  as  the  handmaiden  of  Faith. 

Again,  Faith  is  lacking  in  due  humility  when  the  spiritual  conscious- 
ness of  the  individual,  rather  than  the  corporate  consciousness  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  is  made  the  measure  of  religious  truth.  "  What,"  says 
St  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  "  came  the  Word  of  God  out  from  you,  or 
came  it  imto  you  only  ?  "  This  tendency  is  a  common  one  in  our  own 
day.  Faith  is  made  an  absolutely  individual  thing,  not  in  the  sense 
that  every  man  must  believe  for  himself,  which  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but 
in  the  sense  that  no  man  is  bound  to  believe  more  than  his  narrow 
upbringing,  or  limited  education,  or  inherited  prejudices,  or  moral  or 
immoral  bias,  have  left  him  personally  disposed  to  believe.  A  faith  so 
irrational,  so  presumptuous,  so  lacking  in  due  humility,  so  little  reckoning 
with  the  objective  and  unalterable  nature  of  religious  truth,  is  naturally 
treated  with  but  scant  ceremony  by  reason,  and  is  put  aside  as  something 
purely  fanciful  and  subjective  and  unworthy  the  consideration  of  men 
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who  are  not  concerned  with  that  which  is  private,  personal,  and  individual, 
but  are  consumed  with  a  passion  for  objective  tnith,  whose  rule  is — 

^*  Searoh  on  for  Truth ;  thy  toil  is  Bweet, 

And  sweet  the  brunt  of  hopeftil  strife; 
One  vision  of  her  snowy  feet 
Is  worth  the  labour  of  a  life/' 

Again,  Faith  is  lacking^in  becoming  humility  when  she  assumes  that 
reason  must  give  up  positions  at  which  it  has  arrived  after  due  and  serious 
inquiry,  merely  because  they  seem  to  be  in  conflict  with  certain  con- 
clusions of  faith.  The  classical  instance  of  such  a  presumptuous  mistake 
on  the  part  of  faith  is  the  demand  of  the  Church  that  Gralileo  should 
declare  that  the  earth  was  immovable,  when  he  had  proved  that  the  earth 
moved  round  the  sun.  Perhaps  the  most  humiliating  page  in  the  history 
of  faith  would  be  that  devoted  to  record  the  many  conflicts  between  faith 
and  reason;  because  it  would  record  how  again  and  again  Faith,  in  incautious 
pride,  has  taken  up  positions  which  she  should  never  have  occupied,  and 
from  which  she  has  subsequently  been  compelled  to  beat  an  unwilling  and 
humiliating  retreat  The  professors  of  faith  need  to  remember,  as  much 
as  any  body  of  men  in  the  world,  that  he  who  will  not  be  humble  must 
needs  be  humiliated.  It  is  necessary  for  Faith  at  all  times  to  bear  in  mind 
that  she  does  but  see  in  a  glass  dimly.  She  has  not  yet  the  perfect  vision 
of  God.  Reason  may  not  infrequently  be  the  means,  under  God,  of 
teaching  her  more  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  contents  of  her  own  Creeds. 
And  if  there  are  instances  in  which  reason  can  fill  no  interpretative  office, 
but  seems  to  be  in  sheer  contradiction  with  some  cherished  article  of  faith, 
even  so  reason  must  not  be  condemned  out  of  hand.  The  end  is  not  yet. 
The  menaced  article  of  faith  must  not,  indeed,  hastily  be  given  up,  but  the 
belief  and  hope  may  be  entertained  that  a  deeper  spiritual  insight  and  a 
more  accurate  and  inquiring  reason  ;may  yet  show  a  fundamental  agree- 
ment where  there  had  been  superficial  inconsistency ;  and  it  may  legiti- 
mately be  conjectured  that  such  apparent  contradictions  are  the  summons 
of  the  Divine  Wisdom  to  seek  deeper  grounds  of  agreement. 

If,  however.  Faith  is  sometimes  lacking  in  due  humility,  the!  same 
charge  may  more  frequently  and  with  greater  justice  be  brought  against 
reason.  Beason  is  too  often  apt  to  assume  that  it  is  a  sole  faculty,  the 
(mly  faculty  through  which  (the  human  mind  can  arrive  at  truth,  and  that 
it  is  an  infinite  faculty,  adequate  to  all  difficulties  and  all  emergencies, 
and  therefore  rightly  jealous  of  mystery;  whereas,  indeed,  its  scope  is 
.strictly  limited,  and  beyond  the  expanse  of  the  known  and  the  verified 
there  must  ever  extend  the  infinite  expanse  of  the  mysterious  and  unknown. 
There  is  a  lust  of  knowledge  which  is  at  once  irrational  and  spiritually 
dangerous,  because  it  neglects  to  observe  the  necessary  conditions  and 
limitations  of  human  knowledge.  On  this  point  Bacon,  no  feeble  champion 
of  the  human  understanding,  has  a  timely  warning.     He  says,  "  Through 
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lust  of  power  the  angels  fell,  through  lust  of  knowledge  man  falleth,  but 
love  admitteth  of  no  excess." 

It  is  necessary,  then,  for  reason  with  becoming  modesty  to  recognize 
that  faith  may  and  does  outstrip  reason.  Just  as  often  the  eye  beholds 
things  which  reason  cannot  adequately  account  for  or  deal  with,  so  the 
spiritual  eye,  the  vision  of  the  soul,  may  discover  truths  which  reason 
proves  incompetent  to  explain.  Beason  may  and  can  always  demand]that 
Faith  shoidd  impose  upon  her  nothing  which  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  human  understanding,  for  that  also  is  Divine ;  no  amount  of 
authority  could,  for  instcmce,  make  us  believe  that,  the  sides  of  a  triangle 
being  equal,  the  angles  were  not  also  equal ;  but  if  faith  utters  mysteries 
which  travel  beyond  the  confines  of  that  country  explored  and  mapped 
out  by  reason,  reason  has  no  legitimate  ground  of  complaint.  To  give  an 
example,  it  would  be  an  outrage  on  reason  if  we  were  asked  to  believe 
that  God  is  Three  and  One  in  the  same  sense ;  but  reason  cannot  complain 
if  it  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith  that  God  is  One  in  one  sense,  and 
Three  in  another — One  in  nature.  Threefold  in  Person.  Such  an  article  of 
faith  is  indeed  a  mystery,  it  goes  beyond  reason,- but  does  not  contradict 
reason. 

Until  the  human  understanding  can  adequately  account  for  such 
simple  and  everyday  facts  as  life  and  growth,  it  cannot  refuse  to  admit 
that  the  spiritual  vision  also  may  bring  it  acquainted  with  mysteries 
which  it  is  unable  completely  to  fathom,  that  is  to  say,  that  faith  is  a 
faculty  co-ordinate  with  and  frequently  superior  to  itself. 

Again,  reason  is  lacking  in  that  modesty  which  is  so  necessary  to 
permanent  success,  when  it  fails  to  recognize  that,  with  regard  to  many  of 
the  deepest  questions  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  human  knowledge,  it  is 
not  able  of  itself  to  do  more  than  affirm  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  on  both  sides.  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  the  philosopher  Eant,  in 
his  CHtiqtce  of  Pure  Beason,  that  he  has  brought  out  this  truth  in  a  most 
telling  and  effective  form. 

In  what  he  has  called  the  Antinomies  of  Pure  Beason,  he  has  shown 
that  contrary  propositions  on  the  deepest  subjects  can  be  maintained  mtb 
an  equal  degree  of  plausibility.  Thus  he  states  and  proves  that  "  the 
world  has  a  beginning  in  time,  and  also  is  limited  in  regard  to  space ;  '* 
he  immediately  afterwards  states  and  proves  that  "the  world  has  no 
beginning,  and  no  limit  in  space,  but  is,  in  relation  to  both  space  and 
time,  infinite." 

Again,  he  states,  and  supports  the  statement  with  adequate  argiunents,. 
that  "there  exists  either  in  or  in  connexion  with  the  world,  either  as 
a  part'  of  it  or  as  a  cause  of  it,  an  absolutely  necessary  being."  Having 
constructed  this  position,  he  proceeds,  with  an  equal  degree  of  complacency, 
to  demolish  it,  by  proving  that  "  an  absolutely  necessary  being  does  not 
exist,  either  in  the  world  or  out  of  it,  as  its  cause." 

Kant  adduces  ^ other  antinomies,  or  contradictions,  but  these  are 
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sufficient  to  indicate  their  nature.  He  calls  them  "  the  brilliant  clemns 
of  reason,  trying  to  extend  its  dominion  beyond  the  limits  of  experience ; " 
and  these  ineyitable  contradictions,  he  declares,  ^^  recommend  moderation 
in  the  pretensions  of  reason  and  modesty  in  its  affirmations." 

This  is,  indeed,  just  the  point  for  which  we  have  been  contending,  that 
there  is  a  necessary  modesty  of  reason,  which  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the 
highest  reason,  and  enables  reason  to  work  in  harmony  with  faitlt 

All  this  has  conducted  us  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  very 
real  and  considerable  moral  element  in  the  apprehension  of  religious 
truth.  Peetus  facit  theohgvm.  .  As  Martin  Luther  quaintly  says,  in  his 
TMe  Talk,  though  we  should  not  be  inclined  to  endorse  the  first  part 
of  his  statement,  '^  A  jurist  may  be  a  rogue,  but  a  theologian  must  be  a 
man  of  piety.  A  jurist  has  only  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  this  temporal 
world,  but  a  theologian  has  to  d^  with  things  spiritual  and  eternal,  which 
have  been  conmiitted  to  him  by  God."  Admittedly,  it  is  the  pure  in 
heart  who  see  God.  The  sacred  vision  of  faith  depends  on  a  man's  moral 
state.  Just  as  ill  health  will  dim  the  vision  of  the  bodily  eye,  so  if  a 
man  is  spiritually  and  morally  depraved,  the  vision  of  faith  is  denied 
to  him. 

But  more  than  this,  modesty,  both  on  the  part  of  faith  and  of  reason, 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  reception  of  religious  truth.  "  I  thank 
Thee,  O  Father,  that  Thou  hast  hidden  these  things  &om  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes."  That  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  were  revealed  to  the  humble  was  indeed  a  proof  of  God's 
amazing  condescension,  but  the  Divine  condescension  is  exercised  accord- 
ing to  unalterable  and  inevitable  laws.  There  is  an  intellectual  pride 
which  incapacitates  a  man  for  sober  judgment,  which  blinds  him  to  the 
necessary  limits  of  the  human  understanding,  and  makes  him  impatient 
of  mystery. 

Thus  in  a  very  real  sense  a  man  is  responsible  for  what  he  believes. 
He  is  not,  it  is  true,  responsible  for  his  upbringing,  for  the  influences 
which  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  him  from  without.  The  remem- 
brance of  this  should  be  a  sufficient  warning  to  prevent  the  pride  of 
orthodoxy  from  leading  us  to  judge  harshly  unbelievers  or  misbelievers. 
Indeed,  we  have  no  right  to  judge  them  at  all,  because  we  are  not  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  But  further  than  this  we  cannot 
go.  We  can  never,  as  Christians,  acquiesce  in  the  easy  conviction  of  the 
world,  that  all  forms  of  faith  are  equally  valuable  and  equally  true.  We 
can  never  join  in  the  cry  that  no  man  can  be  held  responsible,  with  justice, 
for  what  he  believes  or  cannot  believe. 

After  aU,  each  one  of  us,  in  aU  probability,  is  as  much  moulded  by 
his  own  repeated  actions,  by  his  repeated  judgments  and  continued  acts 
of  choice,  as  by  the  influence  of  circumstances  on  him. 

So  far  as  a  man  does  not  believe  because  he  has  never  learned  to 
believe  by  believing,  so  far  as  a  man  does  not  believe  because  his  vision 
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is  blurred  and  obscured  by  the  warping  mists  of  worldly  or  fleshly  sin,  so 
far  as  a  man  does  not  believe  because  his  reason  is  vain-glorious  and  boast- 
ful and  can  tolerate  no  rival,  to  that  extent,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
moral  responsibility  at  all,  that  man  is  responsible  for  his  unbelief.  There 
is  too  often  an  element  of  perverted  will  in  lack  of  faith.  '^  Ye  wiU  not 
come  to  Me,  that  ye  might  have  life,"  said  Jesus  Christ  sadly  to  the  Jews 
of  Jerusalem.  The  converse  is  equally  true,  just  as  the  perverted  will 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  reception  of  religious  truth,  so  the  holy  will  not 
only  predisposes  to  faith,  but  is  able  to  test  the  contents  of  faith.  So 
our  Lord  declares,  "  If  any  man  will  do  God's  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  Myself." 
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The  Dynamics  of  Mind.  By  Hbnry  Wood  {The  Artiw). — It  has  been  said  that 
thoughts  are  things :  a  more  exact  statement  would  be  that  they  are  forces.  In 
physical  science,  the  present  trend  of  teaching  is  distinctly  from  the  former  accepted 
atomic  basis,  which  included  the  solidity  and  potency  of  matter,  towards  an  hypothesis 
in  which  energy  is  regarded  as  the  underlying  principle  of  all  phenomena.  The  atom 
is  no  longer  the  real  unit ;  energy  is  the  primal  starting-point.  Primal  energy  takes 
on  one  of  several  qualitative  appearances,  according  to  the  form  of  its  waves  or 
vibrations.  *  Vibration  is  now  recognized  as  a  universal  law.  It  furnishes  an  all- 
comprehensive  working  hypothesis.  *'  Beginning  with  an  intermolecular  rhythm  of 
inconceivable  rapidity  in  all  bodies,  even  those  that  appear  to  be  solid  and  at  rest,  its 
domain  of  wave-movements  extends  through  all  space,  and  its  impulses  are  coursing  in 
every  conceivable  direction.  The  cosmos  may  truly  be  said  to  be  '  all  of  a  quiver.' " 
The  basic  medium  of  these  innumerable  wavy  motions  is  the  universal  ether. 

The  dematerialization,  or  perhaps  what  may  even  be  called  the  spiritualization  of 
physics  as  a  science,  is  one  of  the  marked  modem  tendencies.  Matter  as  formerly 
regarded  seems  to  be  consciously  melting  into  mind  or  spirit.  It  is  no  longer  inert  or 
dead  ;  it  is  instinct  with  life.  The  theoretical  boundary-line  between  the  immaterial 
and  the  material  is  getting  veiy  faint,  if  not  actually  disappearing.  Differentiated 
forces  are  being  traced  back  even  through  the  methods  of  the  physicist  to  the  one 
primal  energy — Infinite  Mind,  All  profound  discernment  and  analogy  lead  back  to 
the  grand  fundamental  premise,  that  behind  all  manifestations  energy  is  One  ;  that  it 
is  an  Intelligent  Energy,  and  is  therefore  Omnipresent  Mind.  Monism,  or  the  inherent 
unity  of  all  things,  is  the  growing  inspiration  of  science. 

If  all  energy,  in  its  last  analysis,  be  Intelligent  Mind,  and  vibration  the  universal 
method,  the  human  mind  or  volition,  being  in  and  a  part  of  the  whole,  should  form  no 
exception  in  the  working  plan  of  its  orderly  activities.  If  God  be  Spirit,  man.  His 
reflection  and  likeness,  must  also  be  spirit.  He  is  Mind  or  Spirit.  Man  himself  is 
now  being  more  truly  interpreted  as  the  highest  expression  of  Divinity.  He  is  a  con- 
crete manifestation  of  the  One  Mind,  finited,  but  with  unlimited  possibilities.  The 
dynamic  and  formative  potency  of  his  thought  is  a  recent  discovery.  Man's  mental 
forces  cannot  create  de  iww^  but  they  can  mould,  utilize,  and  express.  Conforming  to 
the  Divine  plan  and  chord,  it  becomes  a  reflection,  or  secondary  radiator  of  rhythms 
which  are  concordant  with  the  OriginaL 
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The  statement  that  man  is  mind  implies  that  the  physical  organism  is  not  man, 
but  only  his  visible  index  or  expression.  But  prevailing  systems  of  philosophy,  science, 
theology,  therapeutics,  sociology,  and  charity,  including  Darwinian  evolution,  all 
proceed  upon  the  general  hypothesis  that  man  is  intrinsically  a  material  being.  He 
has  an  attenuated  quality  called  a  soul,  dependent  upon  fleshly  brain-cells.  So  soon 
as  man  recognizes  the  fact  that  he  is  a  mental  and  spiritual  dynamo,  he  will  no  longer 
remain  a  vassal  in  his  own  legitimate  kingdom. 

A  dominant  vibration  in  the  thought-atmosphere  is  able  to  arouse  a  nation  or 
a  continent.  Crusades,  reformations,  revolutions,  and  reforms  furnish  numberless 
illustrations  of  psychic  upheaval  and  contagion.  Through  sympathetic  vibration  a 
vast  number  of  responsive  mental  strings  are  stirred  into  action.  Mind,  as  a  force,  is 
no  more  unintelligible  or  unthinkable  than  other  vibrations  of  unseen  energy.  Thought 
is,  and  can  be,  projected  through  space  both  consciously  and  unconsciously.  But  how 
has  the  world  received  this  transcendent  truth,  which  is  transforming  in  its  potency,  all- 
inclusive  in  its  sequences,  and  Divine  in  its  possibilities  ?  Very  much  as  it  would  a 
new  cimo  or  an  ingenious  toy. 

Begarding  the  fundamental  basis  of  psycho-dynamics  as  abundantly  proven,  the 
following  results  should  be  logically  realized.  Thoughts  being  forces,  every  mind  is  a 
creative  centre  from  which  rhythms  of  qualitative  energy  are  going  out  in  all  directions. 
By  their  impact  upon  corresponding  chords  in  other  minds,  these  are  also  swept  into 
?ictive  vibration.  Eveiy  thinker  is  a  battery  of  positive  forces,  even  though  he  never 
utters  a  word.  The  soul — which  is  the  man — ^is  a  resonant  instrument  with  innu- 
merable tremulous  strings  of  the  most  delicate  quality.  Eveiy  one's  thought-images 
are  being  constantly  impressed  both  upon  himself  and  others.  The  road  to  mental 
and  physical  invigoration  lies  through  the  dynamics  of  formative  thought.  Our  way 
to  elevate  other  lives  is  through  their  creative  mental  energies.  Purposeful  thought- 
ministration,  spiritual  and  pure  In  quality,  accurately  and  scientifically  projected,  like 
an  arrow  towards  a  target,  will  be  the  great  harmonizing  and  uplifting  agency  that 
will  transform  the  world. 

The  Devil.  By  Chablbs  Carroll  Evsbbtt  {The  New  World), — ^Almost  all 
peoples  have  recognized  malignant,  or  at  least  harmful,  spirits.  The  religious  rites  of 
many  savages  seem  designed  as  a  defence  against  evil  rather  than  as  an  attempt  to  win 
what  is  good.  These  early  rites  are  believed  to  have  a  certain  magical  power.  If 
properly  performed,  the  spirits  or  divinity  will  be  compelled  to  grant  the  desire  of  the 
worshipper.  Professor  Both  derives  the  Sanskrit  word  for  prayer,  from  which  come  the 
terms  "  Brahman  '*  and  "  Brahma,''  from  a  root  meaning  '*  to  constrain."  Prayer  was 
regarded  as  a  controlling  force  which  the  gods  could  not  resist.  Above  the  level  of  the 
lowest  savage  tribes,  when  a  few  supernatural  beings  are  regarded  as  well  disposed 
towards  man,  the  malevolent  or  harmful  spirits  still  exist  by  their  side.  The  Yedic 
hjrmns  show  a  substratum  of  demoniacal  activity.  We  find  witches  and  incantations, 
and  to  some  Yedic  singers  the  air  seemed  filled  with  demons.  The  distinction  between 
spiritual  beings  friendly  or  hostile  to  the  worshipper,  may  be  traced  in  nearly  all  the 
historical  religions.  The  line,  however,  is  not  one  sharply  defined.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  bring  together  the  negative  deities,  the  supernatural  beings  that  were 
regarded  as  hostile  to  man,  in  order  to  compare  them  with  one  another,  and  seek  their 
origin.  Even  the  fair  mythology  of  Greece  had  a  place  for  these  dark  forces.  But 
perhaps  the  Norse  religion  offers  this  reakn  of  the  negative  supernatural  under  its 
most  awful  form.  The  Midgard  serpent,  the  wolf  Fenrir,  and  all  the  elements  that 
were  to  be  united  in  the  terrible  catastrophe  in  which  the  gods  should  be  overthrown. 
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impress  the  imagination  most  strongly.  Here,  too,  we  find  thoae  intermediate  beings 
(giants)  that  it  is  not  easy  to  classify  as  either  good  or  eviL 

When  we  seek  the  sources  of  the  belief  in  malevolent  supernatural  beings^  we  find 
■them  to  be  exceedingly  various.  The  idea  of  death  has  been  fertile  in  such  con- 
ceptions. Among  the  lower  peoples,  the  spirits  of  the  dead  were  regarded  as  objects 
of  terror.  Forms  of  evil-disposed  beings  are  created  by  the  nameless  dread  that  is 
associated  with  death.  Other  forms  are  created  by  certain  natural  phenomena.  From 
the  diseases  and  the  external  forces  that  work  harm  arise  a  multitude  of  diabolical 
spirits.  The  deities  connected  with  the  religions  of  hostile  peoples,  or  with  religions 
that  have  been  outgrown,  have  often  been  regarded  as  devils.  Demons  are  also  the 
product  of  an  unbridled  imagination.  Given  the  notion  of  a  hell,  and  the  imagination 
wOl  take  a  strange  pleasure  in  peopling  it  with  shapes  of  its  own  creation. 

The  sense  of  sin,  no  doubt,  gives  to  the  devil  his  most  terrible  aspect ;  but  the 
world  of  demons  was  formed  before  this  sense  had  difierentiated  itself  from  that  of 
ceremonial  impurity,  or  ritualistic  error  or  neglect. 

All  these  demons,  however,  are  of  a  comparatively  low  order ;  they  are  veiy 
imperfect  specimens  of  diabolical  beings.  They  have  been  believed  to  work  harm  to 
men,  but  from  this  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  even  malignant.  Wherever  man 
stands  in  a  negative  relation  to  the  supernatural  powers,  they  are  regarded  by  him  a« 
more  or  less  diabolical  in  their  nature,  although  he  may  veil  this  feeling  under  a 
decorous  phraseology.  The  gods  of  one  religion  are  sometimes  regarded  as  devils  from 
the  point  of  view  of  another  religion.  It  is  the  relation  of  men  to  these  beings,  and 
not  the  nature  of  the  beings  themselves,  that  constitutes  the  difference. 

The  devil,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word — ^that  is,  the  lowest — should  be  a 
tempter.  He  must  be  malignant  as  well  as  harmful ;  must  tempt  to  sin  as  well  as 
produce  physical  harm ;  must  do  wrong,  not  by  the  way,  but  for  the  sake  of  wrongnloing ; 
must  love  evil  because  it  is  evil,  and  must  hate  good  because  it  is  good.  No  being  can 
be  imagined  as  thus  consciously  and  wholly  evil  who  does  not  stand  in  the  presence 
of  an  ideal  of  holiness  which  he  hates,  and  against  which  he  makes  war.  Holineas 
implies  the  possession  of  a  conscious  ideal  of  goodness,  and  the  love  of  it  The 
•divinity  representing  this  ideal  must  be  in  a  sense  supreme.  The  kingdom  of  the 
devil  is  a  hostile  realm  existing  over  against  the  Divine  realm.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  idea  of  a  devil,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  could  be  developed  exiated  in 
the  Mazdean  religion,  which  was  profoundly  ethical.  The  highest  divinity  that  it 
recognized  was  wholly  good.  Over  against  this  was  placed  another  being  who  was 
wholly  evil. 

It  is  now  very  generally  admitted  that  the  Jews  received  from  the  Parsees  during 
the  captivity  in  Babylon  the  questionable  gift  of  the  devil.  Asmodeus,  who  figures  in 
the  apocryphal  Book  of  Tobit,  is  none  other  than  the  Mazdean  demon,  i£ahma  Deva, 
with  hardly  a  change  of  name.  Before  the  Captivity,  the  Jews  recognized  demons  of 
a  certain  sort,  but  they  were  satyrs  that  haunted  the  wilderness.  Satan  first  appears 
in  the  Book  of  Job,  which  such  writers  as  Davidson,  Driver,  and  Cheyne  regard  as 
belonging  to  the  time  of  ,the  Captivity.  The  writer  may  have,  been  influenced  by 
Mazdean  ideas.  The  name  Satan,  however,  has  no  foreign  suggestion.  The  Satan  of 
Job  is  still  an  angel,  and  is  sceptical,  not  of  righteousness  in  general,  but  of  the 
righteousness  of  certain  individuals.  Satan,  the  adversary,  the  one  who  opposes,  is 
really  equivalent  to  "  The  Opposition  "  of  the  Mazdean  books  ;  and  he  is  not  properly 
called  "Satan,"  but  ^Hhe  Satan."  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Jews  could  at  once  admit 
the  idea  of  an  opposition  to  their  God.  It  would  take  time  for  their  stem  monotheism 
to  relax  sufficiently  to  permit  them  to  conceive  even  the  possibility  of  Uus. 
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The  next  appearance  of  Satan  is  in  the  Book  of  Zechariah.  Here  he  appears 
more  diabolical^  and  is  distinctly  rebuked,  but  as  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  ^'  angel  of  the 
Lord,"  he  has  not  yet  become  the  real  devil. ;  In  1  Chron.  xxi.  1  and  2  Sam.  xxiv.  10 
the  development  is  completed.  Satan  appears  at  once  as  the  enemy  and  the  tempter. 
Though  the  notion  of  Satan  came  to  the  Jew. from  without,  it  came  at  a  time  when  he 
was  just  ready  to  receive  it.  He  had  reached  a  point  where  he  could  no  longer  ascribe 
to  the  Lord  some  of  the  acts  which  before  had  not  seemed  foreign  to  His  nature.  To 
the  Hebrew  his  God  had  been  everything.  He  had  been  the  Source  of  evil  and  of 
good.  Now  difficulties  were  felt,  and  relief  was  gained  by  shifting  the  evil  on  to  a 
separate  being,  Satan,  and  relieving  the  Deity  of  everything  that  seemed  unworthy  of 
Him.  Jewish  and  Christian  thought  did  not  develop  a  dualism  like  t^at  found  in 
the  Mazdean  religio9.  The  Jewish  and  Christian  devil  was  not  thought  of  as  a 
creator ;  he  was  himself  created  by  Grod.  But  the  fact  that  the  notion  of  the  devil 
was  gradually  evolved  has  been  generally  overlooked.  And  this  oversight  has  intro- 
duced a  singular  confusion  into  the  later  thought  of  him.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  the  various  characteristics  he  possessed  at'  different  times  belonged  to  him  per- 
manently and  collectively.  And  so  the  most  contradictory  functions  have  been  ascribed 
to  him. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  powers  of  evil  are  fully  recognized.  '^  The  dragon, 
the  old  serpent,  which  is  the  devil  and  Satan,"  has  commonly  been  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  serpent  that  tempted  Eve.  But  the  serpent  of  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation bears  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  the  Mazdean 
demons,  that  we  can  hardly  fail  to  recognize  it  as  primarily  the  same  being.  Azhi 
Dahaka  is  the  **  destructive  serpent,"  a  three-headed  monster  that  keeps  back  the 
water  in  the  clouds  until  he  is  overpowered  by  a  divinity  favourable  to  man.  This 
destructive  serpent  was  conquered  and  chained,  and  kept  thus  a  prisoner  till  the  time 
of  the  last  battle,  in  which  he  was  to  be  slain.  In  Revelation  the  serpent  is 
imprisoned  in  the  bottomless  pit,  and  let  loose  for  a  time  just  before  the  final  con- 
summation. In  the  Mazdean  books,  the  '*  serpent  is  burned  in  the  molten  metal ;" 
in  Revelation  he  is  **  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone." 

Milton's  devil  is  not  purely  deviUsh  ;  after  his  fall,  he  is  an  archangel  fallen.  In 
the  general  thought  of  the  devil  in  Christendom,  the  angelic  position  which  he  once 
•occupied  has  been  largely  left  out  of  the  account.  The  medi»val  devil  differs  in  many 
respects  both  from  that  of  the  Mazdeans  and  that  of  the  New  Testament.  Grimm 
says,  *'He  is  at  once  of  Jewish,  Christian,  heathen,  heretical,  elfish,  gigantic,  and 
spectral  stock."  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  trace  the  source  of  his  limp  and  his 
cloven  foot.  The  grotesque  form  of  the  mediasval  devil  fitted  him  well  for  the  place 
of  buffoon  which  he  sometimes  filled  in  the  Mysteries. 

The  pictured  stupidity  of  the  devil,  the  shrewdness  so  sharp  that  it  defeats  itself, 
the  sight  that  is  without  insight,  the  assumption  of  omnipotence  in  one  who  is  a 
vanishing  element  in  God's  universe,  may  be  associated  with  an  inner  contradiction 
that  underlies  the  entire  notion  of  the  devil.  He  seems  to  be  something,  yet  he  is 
really  nothing. 

In  the  struggle  with  sin  there  is  a  certain  help  in  having  tlie  power  of  sin  set  over 
against  the  spirit.  To  have  an  enemy  to  deal  with  gives  point  to  the  struggle  and 
definiteness  to  the  blow. 

The  Interpketation  of  the  Old  Testament  a>s  affected  by  Modern  Schoiab- 
jiHiP.  By  Chablbs  Rufus  Bkown,  D.D.  {The  Biblical  World). — The  presentation  of 
improved  statements  does  not  involve  the  falsity  of  the  formulas  for  which  substitution 
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has  been  made.  Research,  for  the  most  part,  results  in  clearer  and  more  discriminating 
specifications  of  older  trutli.  We  can  show  our  respect  for  the  Fathers,  and  our  appre- 
ciation of  their  services  to  theology  in  no  way  better  than  by  the  most  searching 
examination  of  their  positions,  with  a  view  to  supplementing  them  at  their  weak 
points.  We  cannot  ourselves  choose  the  degree  of  light  that  God  shall  bring  to  us, 
nor  the  particular  channel  through  which  the  light  shall  come. 

A  main  effort  of  scholars  has  been  directed  to  answering  the  question — What  is  tiie 
part  of  man  in  the  joint  authorship  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  ?  It  will  be 
strange  if  this  new  interest  in  the  human  side  of  the  Bible  does  not  give  us  an  exalted 
conception  of  the  Divine  side  of  the  Bible. 

Modem  scholars  set  forth  with  great  plainness  the  methods  of  the  authors  in  the 
composition  of  the  Old  Testament  books.  Ancient  historians  were  in  the  habit  of 
transcribing  their  material  directly  from  their  sources,  and  of  making  such  additions 
of  their  own  as  were  necessary  to  weld  the  extracts  together  and  to  adapt  the  whole 
to  the  ptupose  of  the  writer.  The  modem  biographical  method  wiU  illustrate  the 
ancient  Hebrew  custom.  The  modem  historian  shapes  the  material  from  his  sources 
in  his  own  way.  The  Hebrew  historian  leaves  us  his  work  in  the  form  of  compilations. 
*'  I  have  compared  very  carefully  certain  accounts  of  Chronicles,  and  the  paraUels  in 
Samuel  and  Kings,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  examination,  I  feel  that  we  may  say  with 
positiveness :  1.  That  the  author  has  compiled  his  account  from  other  documents^ 
taking  such  extracts  as  he  wished,  and  that  he  has  transposed  a  part  of  his  material 
out  of  its  original  connexion.  2.  That  he  has  made  slight  changes  in  the  material 
from  his  source  or  sources,  has  sometimes  added  and  sometimes  omitted  words  or 
phrases.  3.  That  in  the  adaptation  of  material  to  the  people  of  his  time  he  has  made 
changes  of  emphasis,  and  in  various  ways  has  interpreted  the  events  of  the  former 
time  in  their  relation  to  the  usages  of  his  contemporaries. " 

It  is  asserted  by  many  Biblical  scholars  that  the  evidences  of  compilation  in  the 
Pentateuch  are  just  as  numerous  and  just  as  weighty  as  in  any  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  that  the  marks  of  editorial  hands  are  as  plain  ;  and  they  point 
out  duplicate  accoimts  in  which  similar  material  is  presented  with  di£Eerent  phrase- 
ology and  method  of  representation.  Attempts  have  been  made,  with  varying  suoceas, 
to  extract  the  portions  belonging  to  each  of  several  alleged  sources,  and  a  majority 
of  Old  Testament  scholars  now  accept  the  analysis.  The  documentary  hypothesis  for 
the  make-up  of  the  Pentateuch  is  now  generally  accepted. 

Modem  scholars  have  called  particular  attention  to  the  timeliness  of  the  messages 
of  God  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  All  the  prophetical  utterances,  oral  or 
written,  historical  or  predictive,  were  precisely  adapted  to  those  to  whom  they  were 
first  given.  If  so,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  were  couched  in  the  dialect  of  their 
times^  and  that  the  writers  followed  the  literary  methods  and  assumptions  of  their 
day.  And  a  careful  examination  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  shows  this  to  be  the 
actual  fact.  In  predictive  prophecy,  numbers  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  ideas  not  numerical.  Great  confusion  is  introduced  when  we  attempt  to 
interpret  literally  many  of  the  passages  of  Chronicles  that  contain  numbers. 

In  accordance  with  this  the  earlier  stories  of  the  Bible  are  to  be  interpreted* 
Traditions  received  from  common  ancestors  by  various  peoples  kindred  to  the  Hebrews 
were  used  by  the  latter  for  the  inculcation  of  tme  ideas  of  God  and  man,  and  the 
relations  of  God  and  man,  and  the  existence  of  peculiar  methods  of  reckoning  and 
other  childish  notions^  or  even  verbal  inaccuracies,  serve  but  to  magnify  in  our  thought 
the  wisdom  of  Him  who  has  seen  fit  to  make  man,  with  all  his  peculiarities  and  all 
his  crudities,  the  medium  of  His  revelation  to  the  race. 
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Difficulties  have  been  found  in  the  fact  that  later  writers  traced  developed  insti- 
tutions directly  to  Moses ;  but  these  writers  simply  give  credit  for  the  development 
of  the  Law  in  the  growing  life  of  the  people  to  him  who  was  the  honourable  founder 
of  the  system  and  author  of  the  code,  and  they  represent  Moses  with  substantial 
accuracy.  It  is  only  in  circles  insignificantly  small  that  the  later  form  of  presentation 
is  called  a  fabrication. 

The  partial  element  in  the  visions  of  the  prophets  must  be  recognized.  The 
messengers  were  human,  and  the  wisest,  truest,  and  most  inspired  men  have  never 
had  a  perfect  comprehension  of  God.  And  if  they  could  have  had,  then  their  tran- 
scendent thoughts  would  not  have  been  understood  by  their  hearers.  There  is  also 
a  conditional  element  in  prophecy,  as  is  explained  in  Jer.  xviii.  The  warnings  of 
prophets  necessarily  remain  unfulfilled,  because  of  the  penitence  and  reformation  of 
the  people.  This  view  of  prophecy  helps  us  to  understand  the  truth  and  the  error 
in  the  old  theory  of  the  double  sense.  The  truth  of  the  double  sense  lies  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  always  a  complete  and  unconditional  idea  at  the  basis  of  the  prophetical 
utterance,  which  ultimately  is  realized.  The  predictions  of  Hebrew  prophets  have  not 
always  been  fulfilled  literally,  because  they  were  conditional,  and  subsequent  change 
of  circumstances  rendered  the  fulfilment  in  exact  form  impossible.  The  Divine  idea 
at  the  basis  of  these  predictions  has  been  fulfilled,  or  else  it  awaits  its  fulfilment. 

''  We  may  cherish  this  one  thought — ^It  is,  that  no  position  we  may  take  toward 
the  truth  of  God  can  prevent  its  ultimate  triumph  in  unclouded  purity.  Neither  our 
blind  zeal  for  cherished  forms  of  statement,  nor  our  rash  adoption  of  difierent  forma 
of  statement,  can  affect  the  truth  itself,  which  God  will  bring  to  light  in  His  own  best 
time.  It  is  well  for  us  now  and  then  anew  to  pledge  ourselves  that,  in  face  of  diffi- 
culties^ we  will  strive  to  ascertain  the  message  of  the  Lord,  and  that  we  will  receive 
gratefully  those  elements  of  knowledge  that  will  surely  come  to  studious  and  docile 
minds,  and  that,  with  the  blessing  of  Grod,  may  lead  to  a  higher  life  in  Him,  and  a 
larger  activity  in  His  kingdom." 

Thb  Socialism  of  Moses.  By  Thomas  S.  Potwin  (27i€  YcXt  Review). — May  the 
authority  of  Moses  be  cited  in  support  of  modem  social  and  economic  systems  1  Or 
was  lus  system  so  strictly  local  that  it  can  be  of  no  value  in  the  modem  social  con- 
troversy ?  Any  true  idea  will  be  found  to  have  permanent  application.  The  Hebrew 
Scriptures  are  full  of  the  idealization  of  human  life ;  and  its  social  and  economic  laws 
are  among  the  most  useful  features  of  the  Mosaic  institution.  The  Scriptures  contain 
a  most  definite  scheme  for  property  in  land,  for  interest,  for  rent,  for  city  property 
as  distinguished  from  rural^  for  limiting  competition,  and^  indirectly,  for  the  ^tri- 
bution  of  trades,  and  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism.  The  principle  in  relation  to 
the  ownership  of  land  is  given  in  the  words  of  Jehovah,  ''The  land  is  Mine"  (Lev. 
XXV.  23).  Nothing  like  this  is  said  of  any  other  species  of  property.  The  land  is 
treated  as  the  people  themselves,  who  were  the  Lord*s  freemen,  and  were  not  to  be  ' 
sold  as  bondmen  to  any.  Of  the  land  it  is  said, ''  The  land  fdiall  not  be  sold  for  ever  " 
(i.e.  in  permanence). 

The  whole  land  of  Canaan  is  said  to  be  given  to  the  people  of  Israel,  Not  to  a 
king  or  lord  by  virtue  of  conquest,  not  to  an  impersonal  government,  of  which  it 
could  be  cheaply  purchased,  but  to  the  nation  to  be  divided  among  individuals.  But 
this  is  not  '^  common  ownership  '*  of  land  in  the  sense  of  modem  writers.  It  was 
provision  for  private  ownership  as  fast  as  it  could  be  occupied  and  improved.  There 
were  no  features  of  community-life  about  it.  Freemen  with  individual  freehold  upon 
the  soU  were  to  be  the  strength  of  the  Hebrew  state.     The  land  was  inalienable,  when 
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it  had  once  passed  to  individual  ownership.  The  wealthy  could  not  accumulate  laige 
landed  estates  by  purchase  or  any  other  means.  This  was  prevented  by  the  LeviticaJ 
law  of  jubilee  and  the  Deuteronomic  law  of  release  (Lev.  xxv. ;  Deut.  xv.). 

The  difference  between  the  Mosaic  law  of  usury  or  interest  and  modem  usages 
may  be  noted.  No  Hebrew  was  supposed  to  wish  to  borrow  money  except  through 
poverty,  t.6.  to  relieve  present  necessities.  Moses  had  no  idea  of  borrowing  money 
as  capital  for  business.  Income  was  to  arise  from  the  fertile  fields,  or  from  what  could 
be  obtained  of  foreigners.  No  Rothschild  could  ever  have  arisen  in  the  days  of  his 
progenitors  by  lending  to  his  brethren  ;  and  no  poor  Hebrew  was  to  run  the  risk,  in 
seeking  to  better  his  condition,  of  losing  all  that  he  had  to  a  neighbour  capitalist,  as 
so  often  occurs  in  modem  times.  No  such  thing  as  rent  was  allowed.  The  anti-usury 
law  forbade  '^  usury  of  victuals,  usury  of  anything  that  is  lent  upon  usury."  Rent 
is  money  for  the  use  of  real  estate.  Instead  of  rent,  the  rich  man  paid  an  allowance 
to  the  man  who  had  become  too  poor  to  work  his  land,  and  took  the  fruits,  the  use 
of  the  land  for  a  specified  number  of  years,  till  the  year  of  release.  But  the  owner 
had  the  right  of  redemption  at  any  time,  if  he,  or  his  kindred,  became  able  to  do  so. 

When  city  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  creditor,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  new  owner  could  take  rent  for  it  from  a  Hebrew  brother.  A  species  of  rent  was 
paid  to  the  Divine  owner  in  the  form  of  tithes. 

The  sabbatic  year  was  probably  regarded  as  affording  opportunity  for  every  youth 
to  acquire,  and  every  man  to  kbour  in,  a  trade.  Abstinence  from  agricultund  work 
gave  time  for  building  operations,  for  manufacture  of  tools,  mechanical  repairs,  etc. 
The  wild  surging  of  labour  from  the  land  to  the  shop,  and  from  the  shop  to  the 
•destitution  of  the  street,  could  not  occur  under  Mosaic  laws. 

How  shall  we  paraphrase  this  constitution  for  our  modem  reformer  f  It  makes 
improved  land  the  controlling  interest,  and  not  capital  in  money.  In  modem  life 
the  versatility  of  money  makes  it  the  controlling  force.  As  long  as  there  is  unim- 
proved land  to  be  divided,  it  should  be  free  to  all  for  homesteads.  No  mortgage 
should  hold  against  a  homestead  except  for  its  produce,  and  that  for  a  limited  term 
of  years.  As  soon  as  this  basis  is  adopted,  land  controls  money,  instead  of  money  land. 
The  limited  area  of  the  earth's  surface  is  the  one  fixed  factor  in  determining  human 
conditions.  Standing-room  must  in  some  way  be  divided  among  men.  They  have 
a  right  to  say,  ''We  must  have  an  equitable  share,  according  to  numbers,  of  the  life- 
sustaining  surface  of  the  globe."  But  this  is  very  different  from  the  public  ownership 
of  land.  The  Mosaic  system  gave  full  play  to  the  enterprise  and  competition  which 
grew  out  of  individual  ownership.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  could  not  get  a  fair  start 
until  they  gave  up  the  common  use  of  land  with  which  they  began.  Inalienable 
ownership  of  land  emphasizes  individualism  in  the  highest  possible  degree. 

Where  land  is  the  dominant  element  in  determining  value,  interest  must  largely 
lose  its  fixed  character.  The  returns  of  the  earth  do  and  must  ever  constitute  the 
source  and  standard  of  all  values.  Make  rent,  and  not  the  ownership  of  land  itself, 
dependent  on  natural  risks,  and  the  abundance  of  one  year,  or  decade  of  years,  will 
balance  the  deficiency  of  another. 

Real  property  in  crowded  centres  must  be  subjected  to  special  laws.  In  the  old 
time  of  walled  towns,  buildings  were  packed  economically.  There  could  be  little 
chance  for  speculating  in  city  lots  anywhere.  In  Jerusalem,  if  a  man  mortgaged  his 
house  or  his  lot,  he  must  pay  up  within  a  ''  full  year,"  or  part  with  the  property  '*in 
perpetuity."  There  could  not  be  much  unearned  increment  in  that  time.  They  have 
much  to  support  them  who  claim  that  the  increase  of  relative  value  which  arises  from 
mere  crowding  about  the  same  centre  belongs  alike  to  those  who  by  their  coming 
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create  that  value,  and  not  solely  to  those  who  happened  to  be  the  first  holders  of  the  soil . 
This  increase  can  be  distributed  by  taxation  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  by  limiting 
the  amount  transmissible  to  heirs.  ' 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  abolition  of  poverty,  for  poverty  and  riches  are 
relative  terms.  Equality,  in  the  sense  of  a  dead  level  throughout  human  conditions, 
is  in  its  very  conception  an  utter  contradiction  of  every  law  of  nature  in  force  in  the 
world.  But  pauperism,  in  the  sense  of  chronic,  hopeless,  helpless  poverty,  can  be 
abolished.  Reference  is  not  intended  to  that  wont  form  of  poverty,  viz.  poverty  of 
mind  and  soul,  which  leaves  a  man  without  ability  or  disposition  for  personal  initiative 
in  taking  care  of  himself.  It  is  the  province  of  mind  to  prevent  the  inequality 
between  rich  and  poor  passing  the  fixed  bounds  of  reason. 

The  Hebrew  lawgiver,  properly  understood  and  imputed,  points  the  way  to  far 
more  wisdom  and  happiness  than  the  world  has  yet  attained. 

Ths  Orioiks  of  thb  Histoby  and  KsLiGioir  of  Ibsael.  By  F.  Msinholi> 
{ThA  New  World), — The  creation  of  the  world  is  the  beginning  of  the  histoiy  of 
salvation,  for  man  is  the  end  and  crown  of  creation.  He  becomes  master  of  the  earth. 
But  the  earth  may  not  claim  him  altogether.  Qod-likeness  is  given  to  his  imagination 
to  conceive,  and  this  gift  is  at  the  same  time  a  command.  He  must  conform  himself 
steadily  to  the  Divine  likeness  and  live  therein.  Since  God  is  a  moral  Personality, 
man  can  reach  this  aim  only  by  the  path  of  moral  strengthening  and  perfecting.  To 
this  end  he  is  placed  in  Paradise.  Man  does  not  stand  the  trial ;  therefore  he  loses 
Paradise,  but  not  blessedness.  The  protevangel  (G^en.  iii.  15)  points  to  a  redemption, 
and  finally  to  a  Redeemer. 

Humankind  is  divided  into  two  families,  and  God  enters  into  this  division.  In 
•all  the  period  before  Israel  repairs  to  his  home  in  Canaan,  God  is  not  made  known  as 
Yahweh,  but  He  is  yet  to  them  a  spiritual  Being  entirely  distinct  from  all  the  gods  of 
the  heathen,  and  best  designated  as  Almighty  Gk>d.  Moses  is  the  proper  founder  of 
the  religion  of  Israel,  which  is  substantially  complete  with  him ;  only  in  minor  points 
■could  the  prophets  continue  his  work.  Grod  needed,  however,  to  confirm  and  protect 
this  true  religion  in  Israel  until  Christ  came,  who  was  to  bring  salvation  to  the  whole 
world  from  IsraeL 

Such,  substantially,  is  the  accepted  view  of  the  origins  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
-career  of  Israel,  and  of  his  religion.  This  writer  regards  it  as  completely  untenable. 
He  says  it  rests  on  the  old  doctrine  of  ^inspiration,  which  assumes  the  unity  and 
inerrancy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  All  scientific  theologians  recognize  in  the  Pentateuch 
a  mosaic  from  three  sources  at  least,  none  of  which  is  probably  older  than  the  year 
B.C.  1000.  If  the  account  given  in  Genesis  of  the  development  of  mankind  and  of 
Israel  is  to  be  finally  referred  to  one  source,  and,  indeed,  in  the  last  resort^  to  the  final 
redactor  of  all  the  sources,  then  one  cannot  be  right  in  acting  as  if  nothing  had  been 
altered  in  the  earlier  picture,  and  as  if  this  corresponded  throughout  to  the  historical 
fact.  Kittel,  in  his  History  of  the  Hebrews^  presents  what  is  common  to  the  various 
traditional  sources  as  the  historical  deposit.  But  we  cannot  be  sure  that  even  this 
corresponds  to  the  facts ;  and  the  '*  common  content ''  is  itself  so  scanty  that  we  have 
not  acquired  anything  of  much  consequence  by  means  of  it.  This  writer  asserts  that 
ground  is  entirely  lacking  for  asserting  a  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan  before 
Moses,  and  consequently  for  the  patriarchs.  Israel  he  treats  as  a  common  name  for 
the  most  diverse  Arabian  peoples.  Reuben,  Levi,  Judah,  and  the  rest  are  not  persons, 
but  tribes.  '^  Our  conclusion  is  that,  so  far  as  an  historical  sketch  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  religion  and  history  of  Israel  is  concerned,  the  patriarchal  period,  and  what  we 
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hear  of  it,  falls  completely  away.  We  miut  get  rid  of  the  last  remnants  of  such  a 
conception.*'  It  may  be  asserted  that  to  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  the  figures 
and  the  history  of  the  patriarchal  world  had  no  sacred  meaning.  The  main  fact  in  the 
holy  histoiy  is  to  them,  and  rightly,  the  Exodus  from  Egypt.  The  prophets  before 
the  Exile  do  not  mention  Abraham.  These  legends  owe  their  existence  to  the  shaping 
imagination  of  the  people ;  they  arose  under  the  very  powerful  influence  of  the  pro- 
phetic spirit.  For  the  beginnings  of  the  religion  and  history  of  Israel  the  tradition  of 
Israel  gives  us  nothing.  Can  we,  then,  come  to  any  conclusion  concerning  them,  and 
from  what  sources  ? 

The  most  persistent  material  is  found  in  the  things  of  cultus  and  religion,  and 
often  the  most  ancient  remains  are  preserved  here,  and  repeatedly  by  the  side  of  very 
modem  representations.  No  reformer  is  a  creator  out  of  nothing.  Moses  took  over 
a  line  of  customs  inherited  from  oldest  times,  and  constructed  his  system  in  harmony 
with  the  genius  of  Semitic  peoples.  The  picture  of  pre-Mosaic  Israel  the  writer  thus 
sketches :  Arabia  (i.e.  North-Eastem  Africa)  is  the  cradle  of  the  family  of  nations 
known  by  the  name  of  Shem.  Thence  went  out  tribes  who  took  possession  of  Canaan. 
To  the  later  migrations  from  the  Arabian  peninsula  belong  the  Hebrews,  who  partly- 
settled  east  of  Jordan,  partly  south,  and  adopted  the  culture  and  speech  of  Canaan. 
The  families  and  tribes  f^terward  known  by  the  name  of  Israel  were  still  nomadic — 
wandering  Arabs,  in  fact.  In  the  desert  and  the  steppe  the  only  protector  is  the 
community,  the  tribe.  The  first  form  of  reverence  would  be  reverence  for  the  tribe  ; 
and  since  a  childlike  people  personifies  eversrthing,  we  may  assume  that  the  tribe- 
fathers  were  considered  as  proper  tribe-gods.  The  writer  elaborately  explains  how 
totem-worship,  and  worship  of  stones,  powers  of  nature,  and  animah,  was  evolved  ; 
and  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  precise  work  and  significance  of  Moses.  He  does 
not  recognize  Moses  as  a  legislator  in  any  fresh  or  independent  sense.  He  made 
Yahweh  the  national  God,  and  the  Creator  of  Israel.  Various  tribes  drew  together 
under  the  leadership  of  Yahweh  and  Moses. 

This  article  is  an  advanced  illustration  of  what  modem  criticism  is  attempting. 
It  leaves  an  impression  on  the  reader  that  imagination  has  much  more  to  do  with 
modem  criticism  than  knowledge.  Its  principle  may  be  thus  expressed :  Decide  what 
must  be,  and  then  boldly  declare  that  so  it  is. 

Scope  akd  Msthods  of  Chbistian  Dogmatics.  By  Professor  M.  S.  Terky,  D.D. 
{Methodist  Beview).  —  Christian  theology  is  a  progressive  and  improvable  science. 
While  its  fundamental  truths  are  for  ever  the  same,  the  apprehension  and  expression 
of  them  vaiy  as  the  centuries  go  on.  Most  authorities  now  agree  in  arranging  all 
theological  studies  under  the  four  categories  of  exegetical,  historical,  systematic,  and 
practical  theology.  Probably  comparative  theology  will  soon  be  another  recognized 
department.     This  article  deals  with  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  systematic  theolc^. 

What  is  the  name  most  suitable  for  that  branch  of  theological  study  which  treata 
of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ?  The  Germans  have  the  word  CHaiibendehre,  which 
means  doctrine  of  fadthf  or  system  of  religious  belief  The  technical  word  ''  dogmatics  ** 
is  sufficiently  specific  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  defining  title.  A  qualifying  word 
may  be  added,  and  we  may  speak  of  Biblical  dogmatics,  ecclesiastical  dogmatics,  or 
Christian  dogmatics.  This  last  term  the  writer  prefers,  because  it  must  acknowledge, 
as  its  primary  and  authoritative  source,  the  original  documents  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  legitimate  scope  of  dogmatics  is  that  range  or  compass  of  theological  topica 
which  a  well-defined  system  of  Christian  dogma  should  attempt  to  cover.  From  thia 
field  should  be  excluded  metaphysics,  apologetics,  and  ethics,  which  are  not  properly 
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departments  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  may  also  be  said  that  ecclesiastical  polity  has 
no  proper  place  among  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion.  No  obligatory  form  of 
Church  government  is  prescribed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

A  writer  on  Christian  dogmatics  is  not  at  liberty  to  inculcate,  as  a  proper  part  of 
his  subject,  doctrines  which  have  no  basis  in  the  records  of  Divine  revelation.  But 
he  need  not  limit  his  inquiry  to  subjects  which  are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  funda- 
mental or  important.  Dogmatics  may  treat  many  topics  of  secondary  importance,  but 
must  confine  itself  to  such  doctrines  as  are  believed  to  have  a  scriptural  foundation. 

In  scientific  method  of  arranging  the  several  doctrines,  modem  writers  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  surpass  the  ancients.  Progress  in  any  department  of 
theology  is  not  to  be  seen  in  the  discovery  of  new  material,  but  in  the  formulation  and 
exposition  of  the  great  truths  which  the  Church  has  possessed  from  the  beginning. 
Dr.  Terry  briefly  reviews  the  methods  of  the  chief  writers  on  dogmatics  from  Origen 
downwards ;  noticing  more  especially  the  work  of  Turretin  and  Calixtus  ;  the  so-called 
*' Federal  Theology,"  which  arranges  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  under  the  two 
great  covenants  of  nature  and  of  grace ;  the  work  of  the  Wesleyan  Richard  Watson  ;  of 
William  Burt  Pope,  of  Charles  Hodge,  of  Henry  B.  Smith,  of  Domer,  Schleiermacher, 
August  Hahn,  J.  T.  Beck,  Lange,  Hase,  Kitzsch,  and  others.  He  notices  that  most 
of  the  systems  b^^  with  the  doctrine  of  God  and  conclude  with  eschatology.  But 
why  should  dogmatics  always  be  tied  up  to  the  assumptions  and  assertions  which 
u  pt'iori  modes  of  thought  involve  ?  Some  of  the  dogmatic  schemes  place  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  doctrine  of  man  before  that  of  God ;  and  of  these  the  work  of  Professor 
Friedrich  Nitzsch  is  specially  suggestive  and  worthy  of  attention. 

American  divines,  and  some  Germans,  seem  to  be  overcome  with  a  passion  for 
the  high-sounding  words — ^bibliology,  theology,  cosmology,  angelology,  anthropology, 
hamartiology,  Christology,  soteriology,  pneumatology,  eoclesiology,  and  eschatology. 
But  the  best  scientific  treatment  of  evangelical  doctrine  may  be  compromised  by  per- 
sistent use  of  these  technical  terms.  It  would  be  well  to  break  away  from  stereotyped 
formulas,  as  well  as  from  a  priori  methods,  and  construct  a  system  of  Christian 
doctrine  from  some  other  point  of  view.  Such  a  system  might  begin  with  the  doctrine 
of  man,  and  present  the  facts  of  his  natural  constitution,  his  moral  and  religious 
nature,  and  his  present  sinful  state.  Then  the  beginnings  and  development  of  spiritual 
life  might  be  shown  as  actual  experiences,  realized  and  exhibited  by  innumerable 
Christian  witnesses,  and  taught  among  the  most  positive  lessons  of  the  Scriptures. 

^Two  tendencies  are  at  work  in  the  more  recent  discussions  of  the  doctrines  of 
Divine  revelation.  One  is  conspicuously  non-Biblical  and  speculative.  Its  logical 
tendency  is  to  carry  all  questions  of  doctrine  into  the  realm  of  theological  metaphysics. 
The  opposite  tendency  has  developed  into  the  science  of  ''Biblical  theology,"  and 
cultivates  a  habit  of  minutely  analyzing  the  books  of  the  Bible  in  search  of  what  it 
calls  the  genesis  and  progress  of  doctrines.  Valuable  results  have  in  this  direction 
been  obtained ;  but  some  writers  have  magnified  the  different  types  of  doctrine  dis- 
cernible in  the  sacred  records  so  as  to  make  them  contradictory.  The  simplest,  truest, 
and  soundest  system  of  Christian  dogmatics  may  be  constructed  by  avoiding  the 
extremes  of  both  these  tendencies,  appropriating  what  is  really  valuable  in  each, 
and  showing  that  those  doctrines  which  are  most  surely  believed  among  us  are  pre- 
eminently Biblical. 

Psychology  versus  Metaphysics.  By  Chancellor  Isaac  Cbook,  D.D.  {Met?u)dist 
Review). — Of  late  there  has  been  an  estrangement  between  these  two.  The  former, 
under  the  name  of  the  new  psychology,  very  eager  and  bright,  bears  itself  with  an 
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obtrusive  and  saucy  independence  toward  the  mother  science.  But  a  real  separation 
is  impossible.  Within  the  realm  of  psychology,  used  in  the  broader  sense,  there  are 
three  departments.  1.  Phenomena  of  mind,  or  scientific  psychology.  2.  Laws  of 
mind,  called  nomology,  which  belongs  to  the  province  of  logic,  but  is  not  concerned 
in  the  antithesis  of  this  discussion.  3.  Ontology,  or  being,  inferential  and  general, 
in  which  realm  lies  the  philosophy  of  spirit.  Between  the  first  and  the  third  lies  the 
contrast  intended  by  *'  Metaphysics  verwA  Psychology." 

As  there  can  be  no  physios  without  metaphysics,  and  no  metaphysics  without 
preceding  physics,  so  there  can  be  no  psychics  without  metapsychics,  nor  yet  any 
metapsychics  without  psychics,  or  soul-facts.  As  in  physics  facts  precede  their 
philosophy,  so  in  psychology,  or  soul-science,  facts  go  before  their  explanation  or 
arrangement.  The  facts  of  physics  are  largely  discovered  by  aid  of  the  theories  of 
metaphysics.  Our  philosophies  organize  our  expectations,  and  direct  them  into  the 
realm  where  the  facts  are  to  be  found.  So  in  psychology,  no  new  fact  is  seized  upon 
in  the  laboratory  but  by  the  foresight  and  foreordination  of  the  philosophy  of 
psychology  already  in  the  field.  No  matter  whether  one  lie  materialist  or  spiritualist, 
idealist  or  realist,  he  reaches  his  conclusions  by,  and  defends  them  with,  metaphysical 
measures,  and  such  as  originate  in  the  ontological  and  inferential  department,  which 
is  metaphysics  'poft  eascdlence.  On  account  of  this  interdependence  confusion  may 
easily  arise.  Metaphysics,  having  had  charge  of  psychology  for  a  long  time,  has  been 
something  of  the  traditional  stepmother,  and  her  ward  has  suffered  many  things. 
Growing  out  of  this,  there  has  arisen  the  purpose  on  the  part  of  science  to  deliver  the 
child  from  this  thraldom  and  to  adopt  it.  But  if  metaphysics  has  been  absurd,  has 
not  science  also  ?  If  metaphysics  has  soared  away  into  the  clouds  of  mysticism  until 
the  child  was  dizzy,  science,  which  now  proposes  to  care  for  and  train  it,  has  rushed 
into  some  jungles  which  threaten  to  put  the  eyes  out.  If  metaphysics  has  run  into 
the  dreamy  wilderness  of  rationalism,  science  may  lead  the  child  off  into  the  frozen 
regions  of  agnosticism.  If  metaphysics  has  gone  into  the  ethereal  world  of  transcen- 
dentalism until  the  child  was  well-nigh  starved,  will  not  science  lead  her  into  the 
swamps  of  materialism  ? 

Let  there  be  no  foolish  strife,  no  swinging  to  extremes.  Psychology  is,  indeed, 
at  the  early  morning  of  a  brighter  day,  unless  it  shall  swing  too  far  beyond  its  centre. 
Professor  James,  who  writes  on  scientific  psychology,  almost  pathetically  says,  "  We 
have  no  science  of  psychology — only  a  mass  of  facts,  which  await,  as  did  astronomy, 
some  Galileo  to  come  and  reduce  them  to  a  science."  Practically,  metaphysics  and 
the  new  psychology  must  go  together,  and  there  must  be  increased  attention  to  botli. 
This  is  more  than  a  matter  of  pure  ideals.  It  may  be  tested  by  an  experiment  on 
any  well-adjusted  college  curriculum.  The  educational  value  of  metaphysical  studies 
may  well  be  illustrated  by  the  giants  whom  it  has  nourished. 

Which  way  tends  the  new  education?  Material  science  did  good  service  by 
rescuing  much  of  our  world  from  the  supposed  influence  of  gnomes,  demons,  gods  great 
and  small,  good  and  bad.  After  that  it  invaded  the  stars,  and  substituted  gravitation 
for  supposed  angel-forces.  Looking  manward,  it  has  now  put  on  a  cloak  and  cap,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  psychology.  It  has  hunted  the  soul  back  of  muscle  and  sensorium  ; 
it  maps  out  the  human  faculties  in  patches  of  grey  matter  ;  it  finds  thought  to  consist 
in  discharges  by  molecular  or  chemical  action  from  matter;  it  cuts  and  probes, 
measures  and  weighs,  until  the  scared  soul  seems  hiding  in  its  cell.  This  neurology, 
calling  itself  psychology,  seizes  the  child,  observes,  notes,  pries,  theorizes,  discovering 
how  to  mould,  change,  generate,  and  even  regenerate.  Recently  a  brilliant  young 
biologist,  of  reverent  spirit,  said  in  substance,  ^^  I  believe  we  have  assumed  a  sharpness 
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;t  Revelation  of  Ood,  the  absolute  Channel  of  salvation,  for  him  the 

is  absolutely  decisive  in  matters  of  faith.    If,  therefore,  Jesus,  and 

ifatles,  represent  the  history  of  Israel  as  a  preparation  for  His  coming, 

''^^QXit  Scripture  as  the  Word  of  God,  the  Christian,  on  the  ground  of  his 

^^       ^^^^^'^^C^^   "^^    "Will  be  certain  that  it  is  so.    No  presentation  of  Israel's  history  will 

t^^Ti^JQftfl^g^,^  ^^^^ch  overlooks  the  fact  that  that  history  prepared  for  the  coming  of  the 

/v^^i^i^(^       '^'^ch  has  for  its  consequence  that  in  Jesus  the  perfect  revelation  has  noX 

pe^^  irtl8iuiKsct:v^x    ^*i:uat  be  sceptical  towards  every  result  of  critical  investigation  which  standi 

Doe'^^^^jjiMJCx^k     ^"^lable  contradiction  with  the  fact  acknowledged  by  Jesus,  that  the  Old 

••edoc^^^j^^      ^^X.  ia  God's  Word  to  His  Church.    Those  who  hold  the  inspiration  theory  oi 

indri*^|!^^  \i  -^y^^^^^iith  century,  suppose  that  the  authority  of  Jesus  stamps  the  seal  oi 

be  '^''^vak  ^^t.y  on  everything  contained  in  the  Old  Testament — even  historical,  chrono- 

Tn>»^*       w««i>^.  ^^tails,  etc. — and  so  precludes  all  criticism.    But,  in  reality,  critical  investiga- 

oon  »  *  r^\^»hX\io  the  origin  and  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not  only  not  excluded  by  the 

^^^  vv  ^^^^y  ^^  Jesus,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  made  a  duty.    It  is  a  truism  to  say  tha< 

™™^^^tXE  ^^  QQt  come  into  the  world  to  instruct  men  in  natural  knowledge,  but  solelji 

ISP^  TQKQoaOirder  to  make  sinners  children  of  God.    Accordingly,  it  was  not  His  province  tc 

^^^^^  \sQ»*3M^h  men  the  course  of  Israel's  history  or  the  human  origin  of  books  of  Scripture, 

fJbandet*^^  ^  point  them  to  the  source  from  which  they  can  learn  Divine  revelation.    When, 

VAfi^ia  ^^^  ^^^®  His  Jewish  contemporaries,  He  treats  Old  Testament  Scripture  as  the  record 

lieaxrt  ^'^  God's  former  revelations.  He  says  nothing  about  the  literary  origin  of  the  Old 

her    Testament,  but  merely  teaches  how  the  Church  is  to  regard  it.    But  if  it  is  sucli 

sr     A  record,  and  if  it  is  God's  will  that  the  present  age  should  learn  Divine  revelation 

c       from  it,  its  origin  must  be  due  to  Divine  providence. 

The  appeal  of  the  inspiration  theory  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  2  Pet.  L  2] 
and  2  Tim.  iiL  16  is  a  mistake.  The  first  passage  does  not  refer  to  this  subject ;  i1 
treats,  not  of  the  origin  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  or  its  several  parts,  but  of  the 
origin  of  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  and  that  apart  from  their  written  form.  The 
latter  passage,  indeed,  supposes  that  every  writing  of  the  Old  Testament  is  inspired 
of  God.  When  this  phrase  is  used  of  anything  not  of  a  sensuous  or  material  kind, 
like  wisdom  or  a  dream,  it  is  implied  that  it  owes  its  existence  exclusively  to  Crod'c 
invisible  influence.  When  it  is  used  of  anything  in  whose  production  men  were 
obviously  active,  as  in  the  case  of  a  writing,  it  is  implied  that  the  object  in  question 
does  not  originate  simply,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  human  activity,  but  owes  iti 
existence  also  to  God's  invisible  operation*  Thus  the  apostle  assumes,  in  assured 
agreement  with  the  primitive  Church,  that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  along  witli 
their  unquestioned  human  origin,  have  also  a  Divine  origin,  and,  in  the  last  resort, 
are  to  be  referred  to  the  Divine  will  and  purpose.  In  what  relation  these  two  facton 
stand  to  each  other,  the  phrase,  ''  inspired  of  God,''  says  nothing.  This  can  only  be 
leamt  from  the  facts  of  the  case. 

As  regards  the  human  side  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  they  nowhere  claim 
to  have  originated  differently  from  other  writings,  not  even  the  prophetic.  Where 
these  are  described  in  the  headings  as  a  vision  which  the  prophet  saw — a  revelatioii 
imparted  to  him,  a  word  of  God  which  came  to  him — the  writing  is  merely  characterized 
as  to  its  contents.  It  contains  a  reproduction  of  what  came  into  the  prophet'i 
possession,  not  in  a  natural  way,  but  by  Divine  revelation.  But  in  the  literarji 
reproduction  of  his  possession  the  prophet  does  not  proceed  differently  from  the 
speaker  or  poet  He  seeks  and  chooses  the  best  form  according  to  his  individual 
character.  The  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  difference  of  style  and  artistic  finish.  Still 
more  obvious  is  it  that  the  Old  Testament  historical  writers  proceed  like  ordinary 
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hiBtorians.  They  collect  and  arrange  material  in  the  same  way.  They  nowhere 
intimate  that  they  received  it  by  direct  Divine  revelation  ;  they  depend  on  personal 
knowledge  and  tradition.  In  most  cases  they  had  to  depend  on  tradition.  In  the 
way  in  which  they  used  the  material  thus  gained,  they  show  great  diversity  of  manner 
and  great  freedom,  modifying,  revising,  or  incorporating,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  degree  of  historical  insight  and  skill  depended  on  the  gifts  of  the  different 
authors.  A  comparison  of  Samuel  and  Kings  with  Chronicles  shows  that  the  differ- 
ences in  this  respect  were  great.  The  writers  never  betray  any  consciousness  that 
they  were  not  as  free  and  independent  in  their  work  as  other  historical  writers,  or  that 
they  were  helped  by  a  higher  power  in  an  extraordinary  way. 

An  important  fact  on  this  question  is  the  absence  of  written  authorities  in  r^ard 
to  a  great  part  of  the  matter.  Even  supposing  that  written  authorities  go  back  to 
patriarchal  days,  which,  in  view  of  the  age  of  the  Assyrio-Babylonian  literature  and 
the  Tel-el-Amama  tablets,  is  not  impossible,  they  are  out  of  the  question  with  respect 
to  passages  like  Gen.  i.-zi.  The  matter  must  here  have  come  either  from  direct 
revelation  or  oral  tradition. 

Those  who  hold  direct  revelation  as  the  source  regard  the  author  of  the  Penta- 
teuch as  its  recipient,  and  think,  on  the  supposed  authority  of  Jesus,  that  Moses  was 
the  author.  But  the  question  of  authorship  of  a  Biblical  book  belongs  to  the  domain 
of  natural  knowledge,  just  as  much  as  the  movement  of  the  sun  round  the  earth  or  of 
the  earth  round  the  sun,  respecting  which  Christ  had  no  mission  to  speak.  The 
majority  of  Old  Testament  historical  books — as  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles, 
Ruth — ^are  anonymous,  and  yet  are  inspired  of  Qod  for  Christians.  Certainly  Jesus 
calls  the  Pentateuch  the  Book  of  Moses,  or  briefly  Moses ;  but  He  does  so  on  the 
ground  of  the  current  usage.  He  could  do  this,  just  as  we  speak  of  the  Apostles* 
Creed  and  Apostolical  Constitutions,  although  we  know  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  sprang  from  the  apostles ;  and  He  was  forced  to  do  so,  unless  He  would  be 
unintelligible  to  His  contemporaries,  or  go  beyond  His  calling  as  Saviour.  The  same 
applies  to  the  reference  to  the  Book  of  Daniel  in  Matt.  zxiv.  15.  "  Who  wrote  the 
Pentateuch  can  only  be  settled  by  an  historical  examination  of  its  contents  and  form ; 
and  it  is  a  weighty  consideration  that  the  book  itself  nowhere  claims  to  have  been 
written  as  a  whole  by  Moses." 

The  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  whoever  he  was  and  whenever  he  lived,  nowhere 
professes  to  have  received  the  matter  of  Gbn.  i.-iL  by  direct  revelation.  This  would 
contradict  the  analogy  of  revelation  elsewhere.  Revelation  never  undertakes  to  teach 
the  history  of  the  past,  but  always  declares  God's  will  to  the  present,  brings  God's 
ways  and  precepts  to  its  knowledge,  and  opens  before  it  visions  of  the  future.  It 
occasionally  uses  history  for  present  instruction,  but  it  always  assumes  the  history  to  be 
already  known.  Both  the  matter  and  form  of  Gen.  iii.~xL  at  least  are  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  revelation  as  the  source.  The  bearing  of  much  of  the  matter  on  religious  faith 
is  not  very  obvious ;  and  the  many  breaks  and  repetitions  suggest  human  authorship. 
This  want  of  unity  suggests  that  the  author  used  different  existing  records,  so  that  if 
the  revelation  hypothesis  is  still  to  be  held,  the  revelation  must  have  been  given  to 
the  writers  of  the  different  records,  which  no  one  is  likely  to  assert.  Why  should 
Divine  revelation  have  spoken  twice  or  oftener  of  the  same  events,  and  in  such 
divergent  ways  ? 

Adherents  of  the  old  inspiration  theory  suppose  that  tiie  author  of  the  Pentateuch 
took  the  material  of  Gen.  iii.~xi.  from  a  tradition  coming  down  from  the  date  of  the 
events  without  a  break  to  the  author's  days.  Abraham  could  not  stand  in  the  line  of 
transmission,  as  he  belonged  originally  to  a  heathen  race.    Perhaps  the  tradition 
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came  directly  through  Noah  or  Shem,  since  Noah  was  contemporary  both  with  Enoch 
and  Abraham,  and  Shem  with  Jacob.  But  the  difficulty  in  the  transmission  of  lists 
of  dates  like  Gen.  v.  and  xi.  must  be  remembered;  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
importance  of  exactness  in  dates  would  be  felt  in  early  days.  Thus  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  or  the  authors  of  the  component  parts  took 
the  matter  of  chs.  iii-xi.  from  oral  and  inexact  traditions,  which  they  used  as  they 
were  able  and  needed  to  do.  It  may,  indeed,  seem  probable  that  the  material  of  Gen. 
i.  and  ii.  was  given  by  direct  revelation  to  Adam,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  posterity. 
Here  again  the  break  in  Abraham's  case  interferes,  so  that  we  must  suppose  a  direct 
revelation  to  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  how  in  this  case  do  we  explain  the 
twofold  account  of  creation  in  these  chapters  ? 

And  yet,  despite  the  thoroughly  human  way  in  which  these  writings  arose,  they  are 
regarded  and  treated  by  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  in  agreement  with  their  Israelite  con- 
temporaries, as  God's  Word  to  His  Church,  and  therefore  as  inspired.  On  what  grounds 
Israel  ascribed  such  dignity  to  them  is  not  said,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Torah.  No 
tradition  on  the  point  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Talmudic  Judaism.  Nevertheless,  the 
ground  can  be  found  in  nothing  but  their  source  and  contents.  The  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament  all  issued  from  the  Israelitish  nation,  therefore  from  the  nation  to 
which,  from  Abraham's  days,  God  limited  His  special  revelations,  and  in  which  His 
Spirit  ruled  in  unique  fashion.  And  they  all  treat  of  God's  Church,  either  showing 
the  way  in  which  God,  according  to  Israel's  belief,  created  a  people  for  Himself  on 
earth,  or  reproducing  the  words  in  which  €rod  warned  His  people  against  religious  and 
moral  errors,  and  sought  to  lead  them  to  full  consecration  to  Himself,  or  setting  forth 
the  beliefs  and  feelings  by  which  Israel  or  the  Israelite  was  animated  on  the  ground  of 
their  special  relation  to  God.  When  these  Israelites,  to  whom  their  contemporaries 
ascribed  the  best  insight  into  the  history  and  religion  of  Israel,  and  whose  judgment 
was  a  law  to  them  and  their  posterity,  declared  these  writings  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  to  be  holy  writings,  they  gave  expression  to  the  conviction  that  in  them  the 
truest  account  of  God's  acts  and  revelations,  and  the  truest  picture  of  the  outer  and 
inner  life  of  Israel  as  God's  people,  are  to  be  found,  and  therefore  from  them  the 
surest  information  as  to  God's  plan,  His  commands  and  promises,  is  to  be  obtained. 
The  collection  of  these  writings  was,  consequently,  to  them  a  record  of  God's  previous 
revelations  and  their  effects.  Since,  then,  the  Church  of  later  days,  when  direct  revela-  ^ 
tion  had  ceased,  felt  the  need  of  such  a  record,  that  its  religious  life  might  be  kept  in 
accord  with  God's  former  revelations,  it  must  have  seemed  a  providential  arrangement 
that  these  writings  arose  and  were  brought  together  into  one  collection.  In  what  way, 
indeed,  God's  providence  brought  about  this  result  is  a  mystery  ;  we  must  modestly 
confess  that  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways,  and  His  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts. 
But  such  writings  must  have  seemed  to  later  Israel  God's  Word  addressed  to  it.  That 
Jesus  shared  this  view  and  acted  upon  it,  proves  conclusively  that  they  are  God's 
Word.  For,  without  doubt,  it  was  part  of  His  office  to  inform  His  disciples  where 
they  would  find  God's  own  account  of  the  revelations  which  He  claimed  to  complete. 

If  it  is  objected  that  Jesus  could  not  declare  a  collection  of  writings  arising  in 
this  way,  and  therefore  not  free  from  inaccuracies,  to  be  God's  Word,  thus  making 
God  Himself  the  Teacher  of  error,  this  arises  from  misunderstanding  the  sense  in 
which  He  acknowledges  the  Old  Testament  to  be  God's  Word.  The  Christian  regards 
the  New  Testament  aho  as  God's  Word,  and  on  similar  grounds  to  those  on  which 
later  Israel  so  regarded  the  Old  Testament.  And  yet  he  confesses  that  in  the  New 
Testament  he  possesses  no  account  of  revelation  springing  directly  from  Christ  Him- 
self, but  only  one  coming  through  human  means.     Although  the  Holy  Spirit  at  work 
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in  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  gave  them  tlie  most  perfect  knowledge  of  saving 
truth,  they  were  yet  fallible  in  the  knowledge  of  natural  things.    It  is  undeniable  that 
the  Third  Gospel  rests,  not  on  personal  knowledge,  but  on  tradition,  although  the  best, 
and  that  the  first  and  second  draw  a  part  at  least  of  their  material  also  from  tradition. 
No  less  is  it  a  fact  that  the  evangelists  differ  respecting  events  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, or  that  Luke  makes  Gamaliel  speak  of  Theudas  soon  after  the  Ascension  as  one 
belonging  to  the  past,  whereas  his  rising  had  probably  not  then  taken  place,  or  that, 
according  to  Luke's  accoimt,  Stephen  makes  Jacob  to  be  buried  in  Shechem  instead  of 
in  Hebron. .   Just  as  little  as  the  Christian  hesitates  on  this  account  to  honour  the 
New  Testament  as  God's  Word,  does  the  Old  Testament  cease  to  be  God's  Word  because 
of  similar  inaccuracies.     We  are  not  to  seek  Divine  instruction  in  the  Old  Testament 
about  things  which  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  Old^  Testament,  as  Divine  revelation, 
to  give  instruction  about.     Nor  does  Christ's  attitude  to  the  Old  Testament  give  any 
warrant  for  this.    For  as  He  came  into  the  world,  not  to  give  instruction  respecting 
the  things  of  natural  life,  but  to  complete  God's  revelation  of  saving  truth,  so  He  sets 
forth  the  Old  Testament^  not  as  a  Divine  teacher  respecting  the  things  of  natural 
life,  but  as  a  Divine  record  of  God's  previous  revelations,  as  these  were  reflected  in 
the  consciousness  of  Israel,  God's  early  Church.    And  religious  truth  of  this  kind  is  to 
be  learnt  not  merely  from  the  prophetic  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Psalms,  but  also  from  the  Old  Testament  historical  books.    It  is  true  the  historical 
character  of  a  course  of  events  is  not  assured  merely  by  its  being  found  in  the  Old 
Testament,  for  this  belongs  to  the  natural  course  of  history.    Whether,  therefore, 
events  took  place  in  one  way  or  another  must  be  ascertained  by  the  laws  of  historical 
science.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  religious  meaning  of  an  Old  Testament  narrative, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  post-prophetic  Israel,  and  no  less  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Jesus,  forms  a  part  of  that  which,  in  God's  providence,  is  to  serve  for  the 
instruction   of  the  Church  perpetually,  and  consequently  is  Grod's   Word  to    it. 
Although,  therefore,  the  conception  which  Israel,  according  to  Gen.  i,  formed  of  the 
rise  of  the  world  may  contain  things  at  variance  with  natural  science,  still  in  Gen.  i 
we  have  the  belief  of  God's  people,  that  the  one  Gk>d  created  all  that  is ;  that  He 
created  it  by  His  Word,  and  so  of  His  free  will  alone  ;  that  He  created  it  according  to 
a  well-ordered  plan,  ascending  from  general  to  special ;  that  He  created  it  with  a  view 
to  man  made  in  His  image,  and  created  the  earth  for  man ;  that  in  his  creation  man 
was  meant  by  God  to  be  the  progenitor  of  a  race  springing  from  him ;  that  God's 
creative  work  reached  its  end,  and  consequently,  to  use  human  language,  a  time  of 
Divine  rest  followed  on  a  time  of  Divine  work.    Although,  further,  the  account  of 
Gen.  iL  may  be  anthropomorphic  in  form,  it  contains  the  religious  truth,  that  by 
God's  creative  will  man  is  unique  on  earth,  and  is  superior  to  all  other  earthly  beings  ; 
that  woman  is  subject  to  man ;  that  man  must  submit  to  God's  will  under  penalty  of 
death.    Although  many  doubts  may  be  raised  against  the  historical  character  of  Gen. 
iii.,  it  is  in  any  case  a  testimony  that  in  Israel's  belief  man's  sinful  state  was  not  the 
original  and  normal  one,  but  one  supervening  on  man's  transgression,  and  that  as  soon 
as  this  abnormal  state  began,  God  interposed  in  chastening  mercy.    The  story  of  the 
Flood  shows  such  close  affinity  with  the  accounts  of  other  nations  in  Hither  Asia  and 
Europe,  and  especially  with  the  Sumerian  and  Babylonian,  that  a  common  source 
must  be  assumed  ;  and  the  details  of  the  narrative  are  so  full  of  difficulty  that,  apart 
from  the  different  sources  from  which  the  present  narrative  sprang,  it  is  highly  difficult 
to  understand  it  as  a  faithful  copy  of  historical  events.    Yet  the  account  expresses 
the  conviction  of  Israel,  that  in  certain  circumstances  God  makes  men  feel  His  wrath 
against  sin  by  inexorable  judgments^  and  that  at  a  time  when  it  is  least  looked  for 
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(Matt  xxiv.  37--39),  but  that  in  the  midst  of  judgment  God  remembers  and  guards 
His  people.  And  even  were  all  the  narratives  respecting  God's  great  deeds  during 
the  desert-wanderings  unhistorical,  we  should  learn  from  them  what  all  Israel  believed 
possible  of  God^s  power  and  grace  on  the  ground  of  its  experience. 

The  more  certain,  then,  the  Christian  is,  that  on  Christ's  authority  he  must 
acknowledge  the  Old  Testament  as  God's  Word,  the  more  he  will  make  it  the  subject 
of  investigation  ;  and  the  more  firmly  he  is  convinced  of  this,  despite  the  human  mode 
of  its  origin,  the  more  he  will  feel  compelled  by  the  fact,  that  the  understanding  of  a 
writing  depends  in  no  small  degree  on  the  knowledge  of  its  origin,  to  draw  the  study 
of  the  historical  origin  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  field  of  his  investigation.  But 
especially  will  historical  and  critical  investigation  preserve  him  from  making  that  which 
is  the  subject  of  natural  knowledge  the  subject  of  religious  faith,  or  coming  in  his 
faith  into  conflict  with  historical  reality. 

Von  Hofmann  and  thb  Old  Testament.  By  Pr.  von  Buchruckbr,  Miinich 
(^eue  hvrM,  ZeitKhr,^  1895,  No.  3). — Hofmann  comes  to  the  Bible,  not  with  the  pre- 
tensions of  science,  but  simply  as  a  believing  Christian.  '*  I  know  no  abstract  science  ; 
I  know  only  labours  directed  to  God's  glory,  and  others  directed  to  one's  own."  He 
took  this  attitude  to  Scripture  in  his  Weissagwig  u.  ErfviXung^  1841,  and  kept  it  to 
the  end.  Hauck  says  of  him,  *'  If  we  divide  authors  into  two  classes,  those  whose 
scientific  development  runs  parallel  with  their  writings,  and  those  who  only  begin 
to  write  after  their  system  is  complete^  Hofmann  belongs  to  the  latter  class.  His 
theology  was  complete ;  he  had  only  to  expound  it,  to  develop  in  detail  the  outlines 
of  which  he  was  sure."  And  his  theology  was  completed  early.  Coming  to  Scripture 
in  this  spirit,  he  finds  it  characterized  by  three  main  features — miraoulousness,  an 
Israelitish  stamp,  unity.  Some  have  accused  Hofmann  of  lowering  the  idea  of 
inspiration  to  the  level  of  nature  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  He  says,  **  As  certainly  as 
salvation  is  no  product  of  natural  development  in  man^  but  of  a  history  independent 
of  nature  and  different  in  kind,  so  also  Scripture  as  a  witness  of  this  salvation  has 
been  produced  in  the  latter  way.  This  certainty  gives  its  direction  to  the  expositor's 
eye  when  he  comes  to  Scripture.  The  founder  of  our  Divine  fellowship  was  an 
Israelite,  and  His  Church  issued  out  of  Israel ;  thus  Israel  is  to  us  the  nation  with 
a  religious  calling  in  contrast  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  is  attempted  to  extend 
this  special  character  to  the  whole  Semitic  race,  and  appeal  is  made  to  the  agreement 
of  Assyrio-Babylonian  legends  with  Scripture  histoiy.  But  this  agreement  goes  back 
to  a  common  original  tradition,  which  only  possesses  religious  value  where  it  has 
a  connexion  with  the  sacred  history  that  points  to  Christ.  But  this  is  only  the  case 
in  Israel."  *'The  separate  histoiy  of  Israel  can  only  be  lowered  into  a  naturally 
developing  branch  of  the  Semitic  race  by  making  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  into 
so  many  tribes  of  a  wandering  Semitic  people,  making  it  live  in  Egypt  in  Semitic 
surroundings,  converting  the  forty  years'  sojourn  in  the  desert  into  a  simple  journey 
from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  and  making  the  Sinaitio  legislation  grow  gradually  out  of  the 
history  of  the  following  centuries."  Scripture  finds  its  unity  in  its  character  as  a 
record  of  saving  truth.  But  we  also  find  much  in  it  which  is  the  subject  of  natural 
knowledge.  We  have  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  What  belongs  to  the  field  of 
natural  knowledge  ?  Everything  included  in  the  order  of  creation.  ''  Holy  Scripture 
is  not  an  errorless  text-book  of  cosmology,  anthropology,  psychology,  etc.,  and  the 
Bible. history  is  something  else  than  an  errorless  section  of  general  history."  ''In 
Gen.  i.  the  task  of  the  student  of  nature  is  quite  different  from  what  Scripture  gives 
us  there.    The  account  of  creation  must  be  understood  from  its  goal — man.     Its  aim 
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is  to  Bhow  that  the  world  was  made  with  reference  to  him,  and  found  its  completion 
in  him.  The  thought  mling  the  account  of  creation  stands  in  closest  connexion  with 
the  Divine  purpose  finally  realized  in  Christ."  Guided  by  this  rule,  we  avoid  the 
error  of  comparing  the  Biblical  cosmogony  with  that  of  science,  or  of  doing  violence 
to  the  simple  language  of  Scripture  in  order  to  reconcile  the  two.  So  the  purpose 
of  the  genealogy  in  Gen.  x.  is  not  to  tell  us  how  many  nations  there  were  at  first  and 
what  they  were  called,  but  to  trace  all  back  to  Noah  and  his  sons  :  the  initial  unity 
of  the  race  is  the  point.  *'  Holy  Scripture  is  something  better  than  a  book  without 
mistake;  and  the  mistakes  found  in  it  do  no  injury  to  that  which  distinguishes  it 
from  all  other  literature.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  not  say — Scripture  is  not  God's 
Word,  but  only  contains  it,  distinguishing  between  what  is  Divine  truth  and  therefore 
God's  Word,  and  what  is  not  religious  truth  and  therefore  not  God's  Word ;  a  mechanical 
severance  implying  a  psychological  impossibility  in  regard  to  inspiration."  Even  that 
in  Scripture  which  is  or  was  the  subject  of  natural  knowledge,  and  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  direct  religious  certidnty,  partakes  in  that  certainty  in  so  far  as  it  belongs 
to  the  saving  truth  made  known  in  Scripture.  The  expositor  therefore  keeps  his 
eye  free  and  open  to  see  whether  it  will  stand  this  test ;  but  he  also  keeps  an  open 
eye  for  its  connexion  with  saving  truth,  in  order  by  this  means  to  give  it  the  stamp 
of  final  certainty  and  bring  it  into  the  right  light  to  be  understood* 

Respecting  the  Old  Testament  and  its  interpretation,  Hofmann's  writings  abound 
in  suggestive  remarks.  He  especially  insists  that  its  composition  and  teaching  can 
only  be  understood  in  the  light  of  religious  teaching  and  purpose.  In  the  Old 
Testament,  in  distinction  from  the  New,  we  have  composite  works  consisting  of 
portions  belonging  to  different  periods,  like  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs.  There  are 
also  writings  by  unknown  authors,  as  the  Book  of  Job,  respecting  which  we  can  only 
know  the  period  of  composition.  In  Deut.  iL  10-12,  20-23,  there  are  additions  by 
a  later  hand.  '*  Especially  in  Genesis  we  are  told  of  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  sections, 
which  are  referred  to  different  authors  and  traditions.  But  the  unity  of  the  narrative 
forbids  the  carrying  out  of  so  mechanical  a  separation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  Torah  parts  springing  from  different  times  and  different  hands  are 
combined.  Deut.  L  1,  e.(^.,  begins  a  narrative  unlike  the  preceding  and  continuing 
in  the  Book  of  Joshua."  The  following  remarks  bear  on  the  two  historical  works, 
Genesis  to  2  Kings,  Ohronicles  including  the  Book  of  Ezra,  finally  the  Book  of  Jonah 
and  Lamentations :  **  The  former  great  historical  work  has  grown  out  of  the  documents 
before  the  author,  reaching  back  to  the  earliest  days,  and  whose  oldest  part  embraces 
the  tradition  going  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  world  and  mankind.  These  documents 
are  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  they  reflect  the  history  of  what  took  place  between 
God  and  man  in  regard  to  the  future  restoration  of  the  order  established  at  the 
creation,  but  disturbed  by  sin.  The  history  closes  at  the  point  when  it  seems  as  if 
its  purpose  had  failed,  when  the  only  prospect  left  is  that  Nebuchadnezzar  shall  nuse 
the  King  Jechoniah  from  prison  to  kingly  honours.  The  traditions  not  only  form  the 
basis  on  which  everything  else  proceeds,  but  also  mark  out  the  line  on  which  the 
historical  description  will  advance.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  time  at  which 
the  whole  is  brought  to  a  conclusion  exercises  an  influence  on  the  execution  of  the 
work,  and  especially  fixes  the  tone  in  describing  what  took  place  after  David  and 
Solomon,  since  he  who  brought  it  to  completion  is  himself  the  historian,  although 
he  employs  and  weaves  in  present  matters.  The  thought  worked  out  by  the  author 
of  the  other  historical  work  is  essentiaUy  different  Here  the  narrative  looks  back 
from  a  restored  commonwealth  to  the  past,  in  which  it  had  its  far-reaching  roots. 
Hence  here  the  beginning  is  a  genealogical  tracing  back  of  the  twelve  tribes  to  the 
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beginnings  of  the  human  race.  The  narrative,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  with  the 
death  of  Saul  and  the  monarchy  of  David,  and  gives  only  the  history  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  which  it  continues  to  the  point  when,  after  the  Exile,  the  new  colony  is 
settled,  God's  house  restored,  the  religious  and  legal  order  renewed,  and  the  national 
purity  of  the  new  commonwealth  assured.  The  selection  of  the  matter,  the  tone  and 
colour  of  the  narrative,  are  here  different  from  there,  more  Judtean  than  Israelite  ; 
the  hyperbolical  feature  of  the  history,  at  which  offence  is  taken,  as  well  as  the  almost 
trivial  description  of  public  worship,  has  its  ground  in  this."  "It  is  by  no  means 
a  sign  of  Levitical  narrowness  in  the  author  that  he  passes  by  the  northern  kingdom 
in  post-Solomonic  days,  and  that  he  so  fully  describes  such  events  as  the  great 
Passover  celebration  under  Hezekiah.  It  is  a  justifiable  historical  point  of  view 
under  which  he  places  the  past.  The  rhetorical  character  of  his  narrative  is  also 
explained." 

The  Biblical  way  of  writing  history  has  this  in  common  with  the  classical,  that 
it  approaches  the  epic  more  than  ours.  Persons  are  introduced  as  speaking  without 
meaning  that  they  used  just  these  words.  "  We  enjoy  the  noble  talk  of  Gen.  xxiv., 
but  we  do  not  think  that  Abraham,  Eliezer,  and  Rebekah  spoke  thus  literally.  But 
this  is  meant  to  be  useful  to  us  as  it  is  embodied  in  Scripture.  Under  the  influence 
of  God's  Spirit  it  is  brought  into  the  form  in  which  it  will  be  useful  to  us."  "Jn 
what  way  the  animals  were  collected  in  Noah's  ark  \a  not  ascertainable  ;  we  are  only 
told  that  the  animal  world  surrounding  man  owed  its  preservation  to  him.  When 
we  read  that  the  flood  rose  fifteen  ells  above  the  highest  mountains,  this  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  vessel  floated  over  the  highest  mountains;  Himalaya  and  Chim- 
borazo  do  not  come  into  account.  We  are  merely  to  learn  that  where  men  dwelt 
the  earth  was  flooded  above  the  mountain-peaks."  It  is  inconceivable  how  Eve  was 
taken  from  Adam.  The  essential  thing  is  that  she  was  created  out  of  him,  not  side 
by  side  with  him.  The  transactions  between  t^e  woman  and  the  serpent  are  just  as 
inconceivable.  The  essential  thing  is  that  the  incitement  came  to  man  from  without, 
and  first  to  the  woman.  The  character  of  Scripture  is  that  all  history  is  related  as 
transacted  between  God  and  mankind^  not  that  we  may  know  the  exact  course  of 
things,  but  may  estimate  the  events  in  their  bearing  on  the  salvation  realized  in 
Ohnst.  And  as  this  opens  different  points  of  view  from  which  the  past  history  of 
aalvation  may  be  regarded,  we  must  always  take  into  consideration  the  point  of  view 
taken  in  the  history,  so  that  we  may  understand  why  this  and  not  that  is  related  in 
one  way  rather  than  in  another.  If,  for  example,  the  Torah  springs  in  the  main  from 
the  time  of  Moses,  this  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  past  is  described.  This 
explains  why  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  Law-giving,  the  desert-wandering,  nay, 
the  account  how  Israel  came  into  Egjrpt,  is  told  at  much  greater  length  than  other 
matters  lying  between.  In  an  ordinary  history  much  more  and  very  different  things 
would  have  been  related  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt. 

Prophecies  of  the  future  are  of  two  kinds — ^those  receiving  fulfilment  in  the  present 
dispensation,  and  those  which  await  the  future  one.  The  former  are  couched  in 
terms  taken  from  the  immediate  present.  So  in  Numb.  xxiv.  17 ;  Micah  iv.  10 ;  Isa.  xi. 
11-16.  Examples  of  the  ktter  class  are  the  passages  relating  to  the  day  and  coming 
of  Jehovah  (Isa.  Ixiii.  19 ;  Joel  iv.  12 ;  Zech.  xiv.  3, 15). 
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SUNDAY    IN    CHURCH. 

Bt  Ret.  Canok  HurcBiNas,  M.A. 

THIRD  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER.SVENING  SECOND  LESSON. 

^  For  our  ezhortatioQ  was  not  of  deoeit,  nor  of  nndeannesB,  nor  in  gnile :  bnt  as  we  were 
allowed  of  God  to  be  put  in  trust  with  the  gospel,  even  so  we  speak ;  not  as  pleasing  meu, 
but  God,  which  trietb  our  hearts."—!  Thess.  il.  8,  4. 

1.  The  Epistle,  a  portion  of  which  is  read  for  the  Second  Lesson  to-night,  is,  as 
is  well  known,  the  first  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  the  order  of  time  ;  and  for  this  reason 
a  special  interest  attaches  to  it,  as  the  first  miracle  which  Christ  wrought  in  Cana, 
and  the  first  parable  which  He  spoke — that  of  '*  the  Sower" — have  a  charm  of  th^ 
own.  They  are  like  the  first  flower  in  spring,  or  the  first  star  which  gleams  at 
eventide.  Of  the  earliness  of  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  about  a.d.  53,  there  is  do 
reasonable  doubt.  The  internal  evidence,  to  be  found  in  the  belief  that  the  return 
of  Christ  would  be  during  the  lifetime  of  those  whom  the  Apostle  addressed,  and 
during  his  own,  points  to  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity,  when  this  conviction  was 
largely  entertained.  The  Apostle  in  later  days  seems  to  "  have  given  up  the  hope  of 
living  to  see  Christ's  Second  Coming  himself  "  (Olshausen). 

2.  Further,  it  may  be  noted  that  this  Epistle  at  once  presents  to  us  the  method 
which  St.  Paul  adopted  in  his  missionary  labours.  He  went  where  there  were  large 
masses  of  people.  He  turned  to  cities,  as  supplying  ample  scope  for  his  efforts.  We 
find  him  writing  in  the  capital  city  of  Achaia — Corinth ;  to  the  capital  city  of  Mace- 
donia— Thessalonica.  He  is  thus  in  contact  with  a  large  area  of  human  life.  He 
had  founded  the  Church  in  Thessalonica  during  his  second  missionary  journey  (Acta 
xvii.),  amid  much  ''contention."  Thessalonica  was  a  great  commercial  centre,  and 
its  harbour  put  it  in  touch  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  evident  that  the  Apostle 
stayed  there  much  longer  than  ''three  sabbath  days,"  and  that  his  labours  met  witix 
great  success.  The  first  instrument  of  this  success  was  ^'the  word  of  hearing,"  and 
in  the  text  the  Apostle  vindicates  his  preaching  from  all  charges  of  self-seeking.  This 
subject,  it  may  be  thought,  is  only  suitable  to  be  treated  in  an  address  CLd  cUrum,  but 
it  may  be  applied  to  a  wider  sphere. 

The  text,  viewed  in  this  light,  may  be  regarded  in  its  n^ative  and  positive 
aspects.  St.  Paul  first  mentions  certain  false  aims  in  religion ;  and,  secondly,  the 
true  aim. 

I,  False  aims  in  beugiox.  1.  The  Apostle  mentions  several.  ''  Our  exhor- 
tation was  not  of  deceit,  nor  of  uncleanness,  nor  in  guile."  And  further  on,  he 
disclaims  having  used  "flattering  words,"  or  "a  cloke  of  covetousness."  First,  we 
must  notice  the  meaning  of  the  term  "exhortation."  The  preaching  of  the  Word 
may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  according  to  the  faculties  of  our  being  which  are 
chiefly  appealed  to— the  one,  the  word  of  teaching  (8<8a0'icax(a) ;  the  other,  the  word  of 
exhortation  (wapdicKiiins),  By  the  former  the  understanding  is  addressed,  and  by  the 
latter  the  affections  and  conscience  (1  Tim.  iv.  13).  But  there  are  passages  where 
"  exhortation  "  has  a  wider  meaning,  as  here.  Bengel's  interpretation  of  the  term 
in  the  text  is,  "totum  prseconium  evangelicum,  passionum  dulcedine  tinctunu" 
"An  exhortation"  is  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  so  as  to  win  human  hearts. 
2.  Their  preaching  was  "  not  of  deceit,"  or  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  Bevised  Version, 
"  not  of  error."  Religion  can  only  thrive  in  the  atmosphere  of  truth.  The  Apostle 
was  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth.     He  did  not  invent  or  create  the  gospel,  but 
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preached  that  which  he  ^*  also  received,"  and  that  which  had  been  revealed  to  him. 
That  *'  deposit "  of  Divine  Truth  which  he  had  "  received  "  he  entrusted  to  his  son 
Timothy:  *'0  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust,"  *'the  form  of 
sound  words"  (2  Tim.  i.  13).  The  truths  of  the  gospel  were  matters  of  certainty,  not 
of  opinion,  entrusted  to  the  Church  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  3.  *'  Nor  of 
undeanness."  There  has  been  a  diversity  of  interpretation  here.  Some  have  thought 
reference  is  actually  made  to  sins  of  the  flesh,  as  St.  Paul  was  writing  from  Corinth, 
where  such  sins  were  far  from  uncommon ;  and  that  he  was  alluding  to  the  way 
impurity  was  mixed  up  in  heathen  forms  of  religion,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  worship 
of  Aphrodite ;  whilst  others  prefer  to  explain  the  words  of  moral  impurity,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  motives  of  gain.  Thus  the  deacons  are  exhorted  not  to  be 
"  greedy  of  filthy  lucre  "  (1  Tim.  iiL  8),  and  bishops  the  same  (Titus  i.  7).  The  Apostle 
himself,  it  appears,  was  sometime  charged  with  something  of  the  kind  (2  Cor.  xL  8, 9). 
4.  ''Nor  in  guile."  St.  Paul  had  not  adulterated  the  truth,  or  gilded  over  that  which 
might  be  distasteful,  so  as  to  allure  the  Thessalonians  as  with  a  bait.  He  had  not, 
in  other  words,  prophesied  **  smooth  things,"  nor  kept  back  part  of  the  counsel 
of  God — ^the  part  which  corrupt  nature  would  most  likely  rebel  against.  The  Apostle, 
in  thus  vindicating  his  preaching,  lays  bare  false  aims  which  may  actuate  persons 
who  appear  to  have  a  zeal  for  religion,  but  who  all  the  time  are  untrue  '*in  the 
inward  parts; "  who  are  '* destitute  of  the  truth,  supposing  that  gain  is  godliness" 
(1  Tim.  vi.  6) ;  and  who,  under  the  mask  of  piety,  are  indulging  various  movements  of 
corrupt  nature. 

II.  Thb  tbub  aim  in  beligiok.  ''So  we  speak,  not  as  pleasing  men,  but  God, 
which  trieth  our  hearts."  1.  First  notice  the  cwpect  of  service  which  the  Apostle 
here  sets  before  us — ^that  of  pleasing  God.  The  thought  of  avoiding  His  displeasure 
is  a  common  one  and  a  right  one,  but  the  idea  of  being  able  through  His  grace  to 
"please"  Him  by  what  we  think,  say,  and  do,  is  not  so  much  realized.  The  fact 
that  we  can  do  nothing  that  is  pleasing  in  His  sight  without  grace,  has  overshadowed 
the  at  least  important  truth,  that  we  can  do  that  w^ch  is  well-pleasing  in  His  sight 
toith  grace.  Besides  this,  the  Divine  Condescension  is  so  marvellous — that  the  great 
and  holy  God  should  allow  us  to  please  Him  by  our  actions — ^that  we  find  it  difficult 
to  realize  this  aspect  of  service.  Yet  this  power  of  pleasing  God  is  again  and  again 
affirmed  in  the  New  Testament.  St.  Paul  deplores  the  condition  of  those  who  lead 
a  fleshly  life  because  they  "  cannot  please  God "  (Rom.  viii.  8).  In  this  Lesson  he 
says  of  the  Jews  they  ''please  not  God."  In  the  fifth  chapter  of  this  Epistle  he 
reminds  the  Thessalonians  that  he  has  taught  them  how  ''  to  please  God."  St.  John 
speaks  also  of  doing  "the  things  which  are  pleasing  in"  God's  "sight"  (1  John  iii. 
22).  2.  St.  Paul  contrasts  this  view  of  service  with  an  opposite  one — that  of  seeking 
to  please  men ;  and  in  the  next  verse  denies  that  he  has  used  "  flattering  words." 
Our  Lord  contrasts  the  two  aims,  and  accounts  for  the  latter  by  want  of  faith.  "  How 
can  ye  believe  which  receive  honour  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honour  that 
cometh  irom  God  only  1 "  (John  v.  44).  The  eye  of  the  soul  must  have  lost  sight  of 
the  Face  of  Grod,  for  a  man  to  jumder  to  mere  human  approbation.  3.  Observe  the 
concluding  words  of  the  text :  "  God,  which  trieth  our  hearts."  This  leads  us  to 
remark  that  it  is  not  only  the  outward  action,  but  the  inward  motive,  upon  which  God 
looks.  He  "  trieth  the  hearts,"  that  is.  He  searcheth  into  the  purity  of  our  aims 
and  intentions.  The  intention,  by  the  help  of  Divine  grace,  lifts  the  action,  whether 
great  or  in  itself  trivial,  into  the  sphere  of  the  Eternal.  The  Pharisees,  who  sought 
the  praise  of  men,  hcid  their  reward  ;  those  who  acted  secretly  towards  the  Father 
have  it  in  store  for  the  day  of  revelation  (Matt.  vi.  1-23).    The  best  actions  become 
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vile,  if  worked  with  a  sordid  end ;  whilst  a  cup  of  water  given  '*  in  My  Kame,  because 
ye  belong  to  Christ,"  shall  not  lose  its  reward  (Mark  ix.  41). 

III.  Lessoxs.  1.  Examination  of  conscience  as  to  the  *'  false  aims, "  especially  with 
regard  to  the  fulfilment  of  religious  duties— deceit,  self-seeking,  guile.  2.  To  endeavour 
to  grasp  as  a  principle  of  conduct  the  possibility  of  pUasing  God  by  our  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions,  if  we  are  living  in  union  with  Christ  and  so  '^accepted  in  the 
Beloved  "  (Eph.  i.  6).  3.  To  remember  that  it  is  the  pure  aim  in  the  heart,  to  please 
and  glorify  Grod,  which  His  AllHseeing  Eye  can  detect^  upon  which  the  moral  and 
spiritual  value  of  an  action  depends.  4.  Further,  conscious  rectitude  of  purpose 
gives  strength,  confidence,  and  endurance— qualities  which  St.  Paul  had  especially 
manifested  in  his  ministrations  at  Thessalonica ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  mean, 
selfish,  and  sordid  aims  are  sources  of  weakness,  distrust,  and  inconstancy,  as  may  be 
aeen  in  the  behaviour  of  those  who  ^'  seek  their  own,  not  the  things  which  are  Jesus 
Christ's"  (Phil.  ii.  21). 


FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER.— EVENING  SECOND  LESSON. 

*'Thi8  is  a  faithfal  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners ;  of  whom  I  am  ohief*"-*l  Tm.  L  15. 

1.  These  are  well-kirown  words,  and  wiU  be  especially  familiar  to  those  who 
draw  near  to  *'the  altar  of  God."  In  the  English  Liturgy  they  form  a  part  of  the 
^'  comfortable  words  "  which  immediately  follow  the  Absolution.  This  feature  of  our 
Service  was  evidently  taken  from  a  foreign  and  modem  source  {The  ConmUcUian  of 
Archhx8kop  Hermami),  but  it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  insert  detached 
sentences  of  Holy  Scripture  into  some  primitive  Liturgies  (Palmer's  Origines  Lihtrg,). 
They  are  described  as  ''comfortable  words,"  as  supplying  the  "scriptural  statements 
upon  which  the  Absolution  is  grounded "  (Procter,  Book  of  Common  Prayer) ;  or 
rather,  we  should  say,  because  they  are  calculated  to  deepen  the  dispositions  of  the 
worshippers  for  the  more  solemn  portion  of  the  Service,  called  ''the  Canon,"  which 
follows. 

2.  But  familiarity  has  its  dangers.  If  it  may  not  be  said  to  "  breed  contempt,'*  it 
often  causes  forgetfnlness  of  the  real  meaning  of  sacred  words  which  are  frequently 
upon  our  lips.  As  it  is  a  good  practice  to  commit  texts  to  the  memory,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  recall  them  in  time  of  need,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  ''Thy  Word  have  I  hid  in  my 
heart,  that  I  might  not  sin  against  Thee'*  (Ps.  cxiz.  11) ;  so  it  is  necessary  to  enter 
into  the  sense,  so  far  as  we  can,  of  the  texts,  lest  our  use  of  them  should  degenerate 
into  that  of  mere  amulets  against  evil. 

3.  The  text  is  one  of  those  passages  which  seem  to  sum  up  the  contents  of  the 
Christian  religion.  St.  Paul  was  dwelling  with  gratitude  upon  the  mercy  which  he 
himself  had  experienced  at  God's  hands.  It  wiU  be  observed  that  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  the  attribute  of  Divine  mercy  is  especially  in  the  Apostle's  mind.  He  begins 
them  not  only  with  the  usual  salutation,  "Grace  and  peace''  be  unto  you,  but  he 
inserts  "mercy"  between  "grace"  and  "peace."  Now,  from  the  remembrance  of 
the  "  exceeding  abundant"  grace  which  was  bestowed  upon  himself,  he  rises  up  to  the 
general  declaration  of  the  text,  "  This  is  a  faithful  saying,"  etc. 

We  may  consider  the  introduction  to  this  saying ;  the  saying  itself ;  and  the 
avowal  with  which  it  ends. 

1.  The  iKTBODTTcnoN.  L  The  reason  for  it.  It  is  intended,  it  has  been  thought, 
to  announce  that  the  saying  is  a  quotation  from  an  existing  Liturgy,  hymn,  or  tradi- 
tion.    However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  the  saying  was  one  in  common  use. 
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whatever  might  have  been  its  source.  As  St.  Paul  is  thought  to  be  quoting  some 
primitive  Confession  of  Faith  in  the  first  fev  verses  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  so  here  he  is  repeating  some  well«wom  saying 
amongst  the  early  Christians.  2.  The  words  are  no  mere  ornament  or  rhetorical 
preface ;  they  bear  upon  the  saying  itself,  and  accentuate  its  importance.  This,  the 
Apostle  says^  is  *'a  faithful"  saying — ^meaning,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  absolutely  true 
and  worthy  of  credit.  Faith  cannot  rest  upon  mere  opinion,  or  conjecture.  It 
demands  Divine,  and  therefore  infallible,  truth  for  its  object.  3.  Further^  it  is 
declared  to  be  *'  worthy  of  all  acceptation,"  worthy  of  all  ^'  embracing.''  This  is  inter- 
preted in  several  ways.  First,  the  gospel  is  able  to  be  received  by  all  persons,  and 
therefore  not  circumscribed  by  any  original  decree  which  shuts  out  the  majority  of 
mankind  from  its  blessings.  It  is  not  only  for  the  *'  cultured  European,"  but  also 
for  the  black.  Then,  again^  by  *'^M  acceptation,"  some  would  explain  the  expression 
as  indicating  the  eagerness  and  joy  with  which  the  good  tidings  ought  to  be  embraced ; 
whilst  others  would  have  us  remember  that  "  all "  implies  that  every  faculty  which 
we  possess — understanding^  will,  affections,  etc. — must  be  laid  under  contribution  if 
we  would  rightly  avail  ourselves  of  the  benefits  which  Christ  offers. 

II.  Thb  saying  itsblf.  1.  It  is  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  It 
points  to  the  Person  of  our  Lord  by  those  Blessed  Names  which  are  familiar  to  us — His 
Person  and  His  Office,  Jesus,  Saviour,  Christ  the  Anointed  One.  Christianity,  as  it 
has  been  said,  is  Christ.  It  cannot  be  separated  from  Him,  as  human  systems  and  dis- 
coveries can  be  separated  from  their  authors.  2.  He  ''came."  How  can  God  come, 
who  is  Omnipresent  (Ps.  cxxxix.  7-9)  %  He  '*  came  "  by  the  assumption  of  our  flesh. 
*'*'  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us."  Moreover,  the  expression  seems  to 
remind  us  that  His  coming  was  voluntary,  an  act  of  love.  3.  He  "  came  into  the 
world."  This  statement,  when  read  with  other  declarations  of  Holy  Scripture,  may 
be  taken  as  inferring  Christ^s  pre-existence.  It  was  one  and  the  same  Person  who 
existed  before  and  after  He  had  assumed  our  nature.  He  is  ''not  two,  but  one 
Christ''  (Athanasian  Creed).  4.  The  purpose  :  "to  save  sinners."  This  at  once 
ahows  the  insufficiency  of  the  Law  to  restore  fallen  man,  and  the  enormity  of  the 
evil  of  sin.  Christ  came  to  save  sinners  "from  their  sins  "  (Matt.  i.  21) ;  that  is,  not 
merely  from  the  punishment  due  to  sin,  but  from  the  guilt.  He  came  to  restore 
mankind  to  soundness  of  spiritual  health,  to  moral  purity,  to  bring  back  the  sinner 
into  true  relation  to  the  Father  noti?,  and  not  merely  to  save  him  by  providing  him 
with  happiness  in  another  life.  "Salvation,"  says  an  American  bishop,  "is  holy 
character;  not  intellectual,  butspirituaL"  Out  of  Christ,  he  adds,  "come  aU  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  all  sacramental  helps,  washing,  nourishment."  He  brought  into  the 
world  sovereign  remedies  for  a  disease,  which,  without  the  aid  of  the  Divine  Physician, 
had  proved  incurable ;  and  a  healed  and  transformed  humanity  is  the  witness  to 
their  efficacy. 

IIL  Thb  avowal.  "  Sinners  ;  of  whom  I  am  chief."  How  is  this  true  ?  1.  Not 
in  an  absolute  sense,  as  though  Paul  was  a  greater  sinner  than  Judas,  Pilate,  or 
Herod ;  but  he  is  referring  to  himself  as  one  who  had  been  the  chief  persecutor  of 
Christ.  His  memory  revives  the  scene  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  though  thirty  years 
have  passed  since  he  started  on  that  journey,  "breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  "  (Acts  ix.  1),  and  he  appears  to  himaelf  the 
worst  of  sinners.  2.  There  are  different  measures  of  the  relative  malice  of  sin.  One 
outward  act  of  sin  may  be  compared  with  another,  and  be  in  itself  materially 
greater ;  or  acts  of  sin  may  be  viewed  in  reference  to  the  grace  which  Qod  has  given 
to  the  sinner,  and  the  opportunities  which  have  been  vouchsafed  to  him  ;  and  so  the 
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Apostle  felt  the  gravity  of  his  offences,  because  he  viewed  them  from  within.  He 
remembered  'Hhe  pricks'*  of  conscience,  the  touches  of  grace,  the  sight  of  Stephen : 
^'  Thy  martyr  Stephen*'  (Acts  xxii.  20) ;  he  knew  that  ignorance,  if  it  at  all  lessened 
sin,  was  '*  vincible,"  and  so  culpable  ;  and  in  this  way^  when  now  fully  enlightened 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  could  say  truly  as  to  his  own  consciousness,  '*  I  am  of  sinners 
'  chief.*  '*  3.  We  must  not  overlook  the  intense  humility  of  the  Apostle  whilst  we  are 
considering  the  truth  of  this  avowal.  Sin,  though  blotted  out,  should  be  remembered 
as  a  ground  of  lowliness.  *'  My  sin,**  says  the  Psalmist,  *'  is  ever  before  me.*'  I  "  am  *' 
of  sinners  the  chief.  We  have  no  right  to  change  it  into  I  '*  was.**  The  time-relation 
disappears,  as  the  sense  of  his  personal  unworthiness  fills  his  soul  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  Eternal,  and  he  brings  the  past  into  the  present  in  his  humble  avowal. 

lY.  Lessons.  1.  To  catch  something  of  that  personal  love  for  Christ  which 
glowed  in  the  heart  of  St.  Paul — grateful  love — "  Let  them  give  thanks  whom  the 
Lord  hath  redeemed,"  etc.  (Ps.  cviL  2,  Prayer-book  Version).  2.  To  remember  that 
salvation  is  not  only  a  negative  conception,  but  positive ;  not  only  deliverance  from 
sin  and  its  consequences,  but  a  state  of  grace  and  blessedness.  Christ  does  not  cover 
our  sins,  but  cleanses  us  from  them,  so  that  through  Him  and  the  Holy  Spirit  we 
become  just  and  holy.  3.  That  salvation  is  not  a  single  act,  but  a  continuous  process. 
The  Lord  added  to  the  Apostolic  Fold  *' those  that  were  being  saved**  (Acts  ii.  47, 
R.y.).  Increased  victory  against  sin,  and  growth  in  grace,  are  marks  of  spiritual 
soundness,  i.  To  copy  St.  Paul's  penitence  and  humility  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
our  sinfulness  and  sins,  and  by  the  deepening  of  repentance  for  offences  long  since 
pardoned  and  put  away. 


FIFTR  8UNDA  Y  AFTER  EASTEK^EVENINQ  FIRST  LESSON. 

**And  I  will  write  on  the  tables  the  words  that  were  in  the  first  tables  which  then 
brakest,  and  thou  shalt  put  them  in  the  ark." — Deut.  x.  2. 

L  Li  the  next  verse  it  is  said  that  Moses  "  made  an  ark  of  shittim  wood  "  before 
going  up  into  the  mount  with  the  two  tables  in  Ids  hand  ;  whereas,  according  to  the 
Book  of  Exodus  (xxxviL  1),  Bezaleel  is  said  to  have  made  the  ark.  Those  who  seek 
to  trace  contradictions  in  the  Scriptures,  or  variety  of  authorship,  of  course,  point  out 
this  '*  discrepancy."  The  obvious  remark  that  one  may  be  said  to  do  what  he  directs 
another  to  do  is  probably  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  difficulty. 

2.  It  is  not,  however,  with  the  ark,  but  with  the  tables  of  the  Law,  we  are  now 
concerned.  Moses  broke  the  first  tables  in  a  moment  of  indignation,  when  on  coming 
down  from  the  mount  ''he  saw  the  calf  and  the  dancing."  Now,  by  prayer  and 
obedience,  he  obtained  again  the  tables  of  the  testimony.  God  commanded  him  to 
prepare  two  tables  of  stone,  which  he  did  ;  and  God  wrote  upon  them  anew  the  T^i 
Commandments,  and  these  tables  of  the  Law  were  treasured  up  in  the  ark  (Heb.  ix.  4). 

3.  The  delivery  of  the  Law,  on  the  fiftieth  day,  according  to  the  Jews,  after  the 
Exodus — ^an  event  celebrated  by  the  Feast  of  Pentecost — ^reminds  us  of  the  contrast 
between  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Old  and  the  New  Law  were  promulgated. 
The  thick  cloud,  the  darkness,  the  thunder,  the  lightning,  filled  the  Israelites  with 
alarm.  How  very  different  are  the  approaches  to  God  in  the  New  Testament  (Heb.  xii. 
18-24)  1  But  the  same  Moral  Law  is  binding  in  both  ;  and  it  is  to  this  fact,  God's 
condescension  in  writing  a  second  time  the  words  of  the  Decalogue,  our  thoughts  are 
invited  in  the  Lesson. 

Let  us  consider  some  reasons  for  keeping  the  Ten  Commandments ;  and  then, 
how  we  are  to  obey  them. 
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I.  Reasons  fob  keepino  the  commandments.  1.  They  come  from  God.  This 
may  be  said  of  the  whole  Law,  ceremonial  and  judiciary^  as  well  as  moral.  But  surely 
there  is  a  difference.  Not  only  were  the  Ten  Commandments  promulgated,  as  a 
French  writer  says,  "avec  ^lat,"  and  the  people  warned  to  prepare  for  the  solemn 
event  (Exod.  xix.  10,  15),  but  they  were  given  dtree^y  by  God.  The  first  tables  were 
^'  the  work  of  God,  and  the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God,  graven  on  the  tables."  The 
second  tables  were  the  work  of  man^  but  the  writing  was  still  the  writing  of  God 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  1).  They  stand  above  the  ceremonial  law,  as  an  abridgment  of  the 
duties  of  man,  and  are  of  lasting  obligation.  2.  They  agree  with  the  law  written  in 
man's  heart.  They  are  in  full  accord  with  our  moral  intuitions.  The  Divine  Law  was 
not  a  brand-new  code  of  ethics  ;  but  it  was  necessary,  if  man  was  to  attain  to  a  super- 
natural end.  Moreover,  man's  moral  sense  was  liable  to  be  tampered  with  and 
impaired,  so  as  at  last  to  give  an  uncertain  judgment ;  neither  was  it  able  to  discern 
clearly  always  between  good  and  evil  ;  nor  did  it  reach  into  the  sphere  of  thought  and 
motive.  If  man  had  been  entirely  dependent  upon  a  written  Law,  its  promulgation 
would  not  have  been  delayed  till  the  time  of  Moses.  It  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Decalogue  modt  murder,  theft,  adultery,  and  the  like  sinful.  It  forbad 
them  because  they  were  sinful.  It  fixed  man's  moral  intuitions  so  that  they  could  not 
be  dragged  down  by  human  passion  and  selfishness.  It  made  them  clearer  and  more 
distinct.  It  clothed  them  with  a  new  sanction  and  authority.  It  was  a  positive  enact- 
ment ;  but,  after  all,  was  only  a  '*  republication  "  of  the  Law  which  God  had  engraven 
on  the  heart  of  man  (Bom.  iL  14, 15),  the  Light  which  '^  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world  "  (John  i.  9).  3.  We  find,  when  we  examine  the  period  before  the  Law 
was  given,  a  sense  of  the  evil  of  the  actions  which  it  forbids.  ^.^.,  ''Jacob  said,  Put 
away  the  strange  gods  that  are  among  you."  This  is  in  anticipation  of  the  first  com- 
mandment. Perhaps  the  previous  observance  of  the  sabbath  may  be  gathered  from 
Exod.  xvi.  23.  So  the  sixth  commandment  was  already  in  force  (Gen.  ix.  6).  Sins 
against  purity  were  abhorred  (Gen.  xxxiv.  31 ;  xxxviiL  24),  showing  that  the  seventh 
commandment  was  no  novelty.  Joseph's  brethren  were  shocked  at  being  charged  with 
stealing  the  cup  (Gen.  xliv.  7)*  The  sin  of  coveting  ''thy  neighbour's  wife"  was 
evidently  recognized  by  Abimelech  as  "  a  great  sin  "  with  regard  to  Sarah  (Gen.  xx.  9). 
All  these  statements — and  there  are  others  before  the  giving  of  the  Law — are  witnesses 
to  the  moral  light  which  God  has  given  to  man,  irrespective  of  external  guidance  or 
enactment,  i.  The  moral  law  did  not  make  sin  to  be  sin,  though  it  added  to  its 
malice  ;  but  it  clearly  revealed  the  amount  of  human  transgression,  which  was  veiled 
in  a  mist  before.  It  was  like  the  clinical  thermometer  which  measures  the  height  of 
the  fever,  which  might  have  been  unknown  before.  It  reveals  the  temperature  of  the 
patient,  and  so  the  seriousness  or  lightness  of  the  case.  "By  the  Law,"  says  the 
Apostle,  "is  the  knowledge  of  sin  "  (Bom.  iii. 20).  5.  Further,  obedience  to  the  moral 
law  of  God  is  necessary  for  salvation.  It  is  not  like  the  ceremonial  Law  or  judiciary, 
mostly  a  matter  for  the  Jew  ;  it  is  binding  at  all  times.  When  the  rich  ruler  asked 
Christ,  "What  good  thing  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  have  eternal  life ?  "  Christ  replied, 
"  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments  "  (Matt.  xix.  16, 17).  St.  Paul 
declares  the  same  (Rom.  xiii.  8,  9).  Again,  "  Circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircum- 
<cision  is  nothing :  but  the  keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God  "  (1  Cor.  vii.  19). 
St.  John  the  same  (1  John  iii.  22,  24).  To  sum  up  this — we  are  bound  to  keep  the 
Ten  Commandments,  because  they  were  directly  given  us  by  God ;  because  they  are 
a  transcript  of  our  moral  nature  ;  and  because  obedience  to  the  moral  law  is  still,  in 
the  Christian  covenant,  indispensable  in  order  to  inherit  eternal  life. 

II.  How  ARE  WE  TO  keep  THE  COMMANDMENTS?    1.  With  the  help  of  Divin 
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grace.  ''The  letter,"  says  St.  Paul,  '^killeth;"  that  is,  St  Augustine  explains, 
because  we  are  unable  by  our  unaided  natural  powers  to  fulfil  it :  ''but  the  Spirit 
giveth  life ''  (2  Cor.  iii.  6),  because  it  enables  us  to  keep  the  Divine  Law.  Therefore 
the  old  Law  h\j  i^/is  called  "the  ministration  of  death."  But  this  was  no  fault  of 
the  Law,  for  the  Law  is  "  holy,  just,  and  good  "  (Rom.  yii.  12).  The  Law  cast  light 
upon  the  sinful  principle  in  man,  and  by  his  inability  to  overcome  it,  aroused  the 
sense  of  need  and  longing  for  a  Saviour.  Moses  gave  the  Law  without  the  Spirit,  says 
a  commentator,  but  Christ  gave  both.  Whilst  on  the  one  hand  we  realize  that  we  can 
do  nothing  without  grace  ;  on  the  other,  we  must  remember  that  we  can  do  everything 
with  it.  2.  We  have  to  keep  ail  the  commandments.  Not  nine  out  of  ten.  The  com- 
mandments are  not  isolated  precepts,  so  that  the  violation  of  one  does  not  touch 
another.  They  form,  if  I  may  say  so,  an  organic  body  of  moral  truth,  as  the  Oreed  an 
organic  body  of  dogmatic  truth.  As  to  disbelieve  one  article  of  the  Creed  breaks 
the  unity  of  faith,  so  to  disobey  one  commandment  breaks  the  unity  of  obedience. 
"  Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  Law,  and  yet  oflfend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of 
all "  (J as.  ii.  10),  for  he  disobeys  the  Will  and  Commandment  of  God,  of  which  the  Ten 
Commandments  are  the  expression.  3.  Christians  have  to  read  the  commandments 
in  the  light  of  "  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,''  and  so  to  see  how  deeply  they  cut. 
They  not  only  touch  the  outward  action,  but  thought  and  motive.  A  negative  com- 
mandment involves  a  positive  duty  ;  e.^.  "  Thou  shait  do  no  murder"  is  interpreted 
by  St.  John  as  inferring  the  necessity  for  the  love  of  our  neighbour  (1  John  iiL  15, 16) ; 
and  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  St.  Paul  would  have  extended  to  an  affirmation  of  the 
duties  of  honest  labour  and  almsgiving  (Eph.  iv.  28). 

in.  Lbssons.  1.  To  seek  by  meditation  upon  the  Law  of  God  to  Iomad  how  much 
that  Law  demands  of  us  as  Christians.  2.  To  examine  the  conscience  by  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, so  as  to  discover,  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  wherein  we  have  broken 
them^ — in  thought,  word,  deed,  or  omission.  3.  They  are  the  way  of  life.  ''  There 
are  two  ways,  one  of  life  and  one  of  death  "  (Duiodie),  and  the  former  is  the  path  of 
God's  commandments.  To  those  who  walk  therein  it  will  soon  become  joyous,  if  they 
by  prayer  and  sacraments  seek  the  strength  which  is  necessary  for  the  journey. 
"Behold,  my  delight  is  in  Thy  commandments  ;  O  quicken  me  in  Thy  righteousness  *' 
(Ps.  cxix.  40,  Prayer-book  Version). 

SUNDAY  AFTER  ASCEN8I0N  DAT.^EVENING  SECOND  LESSON. 

**  Who  being  the  brightness  of  His  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  His  Person,  and 
upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power,  when  He  had  by  Himself  purged  our  Bina> 
sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  tbe  Majesty  on  high." — Heb.  i.  3. 

L  This  Lesson  falls  fitiy  on  the  Sunday  in  the  octave  of  the  Festival  of  the 
Ascension.  The  "pre-eminence"  of  Christ,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  "the  general 
subject"  of  the  Epistle  of  which  this  Lesson  forms  the  first  chapter  (Vaughan).  In 
the  first  two  chapters  Christ's  pre-eminence  over  angels  forms  the  t(^ic  ;  in  the  next 
two.  His  pre-eminence  over  Moses  ;  and  in  chs.  v.-x..  His  pre-eminence  over  Aaron. 

2.  In  this  evening's  Second  Lesson,  Christ's  pre-eminence  over  the  angels  is  shown 
in  various  ways — His  pre-eminence  not  only  as  God,  but  as  Man ;  as,  e,g,y  having  a 
"more  excellent  name" — "Son;"  as  having  creative  and  aU-sustaining  power;  as 
being  an  Object  of  worship ;  as  being  the  Fount  of  grace  to  His  "  fellows ; "  as  exalted 
to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 

3.  To  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  text,  there  are  four  points  for  consideration, 
all  bearing  on  this  pre-eminence— our  Lord's  relation  to  the  Father  ;  His  upholding 
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aotion ;  His  oleanaing  power  from  moral  defilement ;  and  His  exaltation  to  the  right 
hand  of  God. 

I.  OuB  Lokd's  relation  to  thb  Father.  1.  I  uae  the  word  *'  relation "  in  ita 
strictly  theological  sense.  There  are  *'four  relations"  in  God,  viz.  Paternity, 
Filiation,  Spiration,  and  Procession.  The  relation  of  our  Lord  to  the  Father  is  that 
of  **  Son."  And  the  '^  Son  "  is  beautifully  described  in  the  text  as  the  '*  Brightness  " 
of  the  Father's  glory,  and  '*  the  express  Image  "  of  His  Person — a  description  impossible 
unless  Christ  is  God.  2.  The  same  word  (&ira^yoa'Ma)  for  *' Brightness"  is  found  in 
Wisd.  vii.  26,  'Hhe  Brightness  of  the  Everlasting  light."  It  points  to  our  Lord 
as  the  Wisdom,  or  ''Word"  of  the  Father,  'Hhe  Person  in  whom  all  the  rays  of 
Divine  glory  are  concentrated  "  (Yaughan).  In  the  language  of  our  Creed,  ''  light  of 
Light,"  an  eteinal  '*  emanation  of  the  intellect "  in  the  Divine  Nature  (Aquinas).  3. 
The  **  express  Image  of  His  Person."  The  name  '*  Image  "is  said  by  the  Latin 
Fathers  to  belong  to  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  name  *'  Love  "  belongs  to  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  they  explain  it  as  ''  perfect  similitude."  The  texts  which  authorise  the  term  are 
CoL  i.  15  and  Heb.  L  3.  The  possible  objection,  that '' express  image  "  or  '*  exact 
likeness "  need  not  mean  equality,  because  man  is  said  to  be  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  Aquinas  answers.  He  says  that  image  b  of  two  kinds — natural,  as  that  of  a  king's 
son  to  a  king ;  and  in  a  thing  of  a  different  nature,  as  the  image  of  a  king  upon  a 
coin :  the  latter  is  like  that  which  is  impressed  on  created  life,  the  former  that  of  the 
Eternal  Son,  who  is  the  '*  exact  Image  "  of  God's  essence — in  other  words,  One  with 
the  Father  (John  x.  30). 

IL  His  uPHOLUiNa  action.    ''Uf^olding  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power." 

1.  As  Christ  is  Lord  of  all,  because  by  Him  the  worlds  were  made  (John  L  3  ;  Eph. 
iii.  9),  so  He  is  over  all  by  the  title  of  conservation.  That  which  God  created  is 
preserved  in  being  by  Him.  2.  The  fable  of  Atlas  has  an  element  of  Divine  teaching 
in  it.  The  view  of  the  world  in  Scripture  is  not  that  of  a  vast  machine,  with  so  much 
motive  force  lodged  in  it  as  to  keep  it  going  without  any  Divine ' '  impetus  or  influx."  The 
Son  upholdeth  all  things,  else,  says  St.  Anselm,  *'  they  would  relapse  Into  the  nothing- 
ness out  of  which  they  were  drawn  at  their  creation."  St.  Paul  teaches,  '^  All  things 
were  created  by  Him  and  for  Him,  and  by  Him  all  things  consist "  (Col.  i.  16,  17). 
St.  Augustine  interprets  the  words,  *'My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work" 
(John  V.  17),  of  a  ''certain  continuation "  of  the  work  of  creation  in  upholding  and 
admimstering  all  things.  3.  In  fact,  conservation  is  described  as  ''  the  continuation 
of  creation,"  and  as  much  a  Divine  act.  The  Aiians  sought  to  depreciate  it  as  the 
office  of  the  Son,  as  compared  with  the  creative  act  of  the  Father ;  but  St  Chrysostom 
affirms,  ''It  is  not  less  to  be  able  to  sustain  than  to  create  all  things,  and  that  the 
Son  is  not  merely  the  '  minister '  of  the  Father,  but  His  equal."  The  text  attributes 
to  our  Lord  a  Divine  action,  and  reminds  us,  that  behind  all  second  causes^  the 
'*  Unmoved  Mover  "  of  all  things  is  at  work,  and  that  nothing  has  the  power  of  preserving 
itself  in  being  directly,  so  as  not  to  stand  in  need  of  Divine  sustentation. 

in.  His  cleansing  foweb  7£om  moral  dbfilvmsnt.  "  He  had  by  Himself 
purged  our  sins."  1.  The  Incarnation  has  intervened.  In  the  two  former  points  we 
contemplated  our  Lord  as  a  Divine  Person  ;  in  the  first  of  these  before  creation — ^that 
antecedent  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was  (John  xvii.  6) ; 
in  the  second,  after  creation,  but  still  when  only  Divine.  Now  the  same  Person  has 
become  man,  and  in  man's  nature,  as  man's  Representative,  has  expiated  human  sin. 

2.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  passes  j>er  sMum  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  The  Cross  was 
a  work  beyond  the  powers  of  angels.  By  taking  human  nature,  and  not  the  nature  of 
angels,  He  lifts  it  above  them,  through  its  union  with  Godhead ;  and  by  His  Atoning 
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Suffering  He  '^  obtained  a  more  excellent  name  than  they  "  (ver.  4) ;  ''  name  "  standing 
for  '^  the  sum  of  His  attributes,  the  whole  of  His  revealed  nature,  character,  work  *' 
— a  description  not  too  comprehensive.  3.  Observe  the  words — '*6y  Himsid/  purged 
our  sins.  '*  Though  omitted  by  R.  Y . ,  the  words  have  considerable  manuscript  authority. 
They  emphasize  the  idea,  already  involved  in  the  statement,  that  this  purification  was 
brought  about  by  Christ's  wonderful  love,  that  He  only  could  effect  it,  that  He 
wrought  it  out  by  Himself  alone. 

IV.  His  sxaltation  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  1.  This  exaltation  of  the 
God-Man  to  the  Father's  right  hand  is  the  thought  which  is  now  filling  our  minds  and 
hearts.  It  follows  upon  the  previous  statement,  because  this  exaltation  of  man's 
nature  was  the  reward  of  previous  humiliation  and  suffering.  '*  Wherefore,"  that  is, 
because  He  had  humbled  Himself  to  the  death  of  the  Cross,  God  hath  '*  highly  exalted 
Him,  and  given  Him  a  Name  which  is  above  every  name  "  (Phil.  ii.  9).  It  was  a 
Sovereignty  acquired,  as  well  as  original  2.  The  expression  is  taken  from  Ps.  ex.  1, 
and  is  several  times  quoted,  or  alluded  to,  in  the  New  Testament.  To  sit  on  the 
right  hand  of  Grod  denotes  the  kingly  power  and  honour,  into  the  full  exercise  and 
possession  of  which  Christ  entered  at  His  Ascension.  That  which  the  Psalmist 
prophesied,  the  elevation  of  Joseph  typified.  3.  To  sit  on  the  Father's  right  hand 
was  consistent  with  Christ's  Divinity,  because  He  shares  the  glory  of  the  Father ;  and 
it  was  fitting  for  His  Manhood,  because  of  its  union  with  the  Divine  Person  of  the 
Son  of  God.  i.  This  Session  was  for  Christ  alone.  It  was  His  prerogative.  Others 
may  be  united  with  Him  in  His  reward  (Eph.  ii.  6 ;  Rev.  iii.  21),  but  He  alone  by 
proper  and  natural  right  possesses  judiciary  power. 

y.  Lessons.  1.  Faith  in  the  central  truth  of  Christianity — the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
His  equality  with  the  Father  ''as  touching  His  Godhead."  2.  To  remember  that 
God  directs  and  co-operates  with  His  creatures  ;  that  '*  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being ; "  that  He  sustains  us  in  being,  and  preserves  our  faculties,  even  when, 
by  the  perverse  use  of  our  wills,  we  employ  them  in  sinning  against  Him  ;  so  that  Grod 
complains,  ''Thou  hast  made  Me  to  serve  with  thy  sins  "  (Isa.  xliiL  24) — a  terrible 
but  true  view  of  sin.  3.  To  inquire  whether  the  purifying  process  from  moral  defile- 
ment is  going  on  in  us  through  the  grace  which  was  purchased  by  the  Passion,  else 
faith  is  in  vain.  4.  To  realize  noto  the  Living  and  Ascended  Christ,  the  Ring  at  the 
Father^s  right  hand,  and  to  obey,  serve,  and  worship  Him  as  true  and  loyal  subjects 
of  His  Kingdom. 
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THE  AQONY  IN  QETHSEMANE. 

Mabk  xiv.  32-42. 

Ws  have  here  the  story  of  a  terrible  mental  and  spiritual  ordeal. 

I.  In  sbsfect  op  emotional  capagitt  and  susceptibility  to  pain,  Christ  was 
THE  PEEFBCT  Ttpe  OF  HUMANITY.  He  was  the  IdesI  Man  in  the  sense  that  He  could 
not  only  comprehend  and  realize  in  His  personality  the  possibilities  of  the  highest 
manhood,  but  that  He  could  also  detect  and  appreciate  the  dangers  which  threatened 
the  ideal  manhood.  With  His  clear  vision  He  saw  just  how  the  race  was  imperilled, 
and  it  was  the  consciousness  of  this  peril  which  weighed  heavily  upon  His  spirit. 
With  a  nature  the  essence  of  which  was  love.  He  came  to  the  objects  of  His  love  and 
found  them  one  and  all  voluntarily  fettered  to  the  one  thing  which  He  hated.    It  was 
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at  Gethsemane  that  He  entered  upon  that  culminating  act  of  sacrifice  which  could 
filone  free  the  race  which  He  loved  from  its  horrible  yokefellow. 

II.  His  sobbow  in  thb  gabden  was  betbospeotive  as  well  as  PBOSPEcnvE. 
He  thought  of  the  past  and  the  future.  He  thought  of  the  indignities  which  He  had 
suffered,  the  hardships  which  He  had  endured,  in  pursuing  His  journey  of  love  from 
Bethlehem  to  G^thsemane. 

III.  He  was  stjffebino  because  of  the  sins  of  the  wobld.  In  Gethsemane 
the  Holy  One  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  dark-visaged  enemy  of  the  race.  He 
who  was  without  sin  was  about  to  pass  through  that  experience  which  had  been  made 
a  curse  because  of  sin.  He  was  not  merely  to  pass  out  of  the  flesh  ;  He  was  to  taste 
of  death  in  the  sense  of  its  being  the  wages  of  sin  ;  that  is,  *'  He  was  emptied  to  the 
very  uttermost  of  that  glory  which  He  had  since  the  world  began.  He  drank  to  its 
deepest  dregs  the  cup  of  humiliation  and  bitterness. " 

IV.  We  leabn  fbom  this  sceke  in  Gethsemane  that  sin  is  no  tbifle.  It 
is  a  tremendous  blot  on  the  universe,  an  enormous  offence  against  God  and  man. 
However  puny  man  may  seem  when  compared  with  the  other  works  of  the  Creator, 
he  exerts  a  power  the  effects  of  which,  we  believe,  are  felt  to  the  uttermost  bounds 
of  the  universe.  It  is  the  world's  sin  that  makes  the  Saviour  sore  amazed  and  heavy 
of  heart.  Would  that  Gethsemane  and  the  prostrate  Saviour  might  ever  appear 
to  us  when  we  are  tempted  to  indulge  in  any  evil  act  or  thought ! — Chablbs  A. 
Dickinson. 

JESUS  BEFORE  THE  HIGH  PRIEST, 

Mark  xiv.  53-64. 

In  Mark's  swift,  colourless  account  we  must  not  fail  to  note  our  Lord's  marvellous 
self-surrender,  of  His  own  will  tasting  death  for  every  man.  He  came  to  Jerusalem 
when  He  might  have  remained  beyond  Jordan  and  escaped  the  Pharisees,  of  whose 
designs  against  Him  He  was  fully  aware.  He  knew  whom  He  should  encounter  in  the 
garden. 

What  utter  violation  by  this  mock  Sanhedrin  of  all  these  legal  provisions  for 
fairness  and  humanity  !  No  accuser  appeared,  and  the  judge  himself  took  the  office 
in  violation  of  aU  propriety.  Only  hostile  witnesses  appeared,  and  they  were  eagerly 
brought  forward  by  the  judge. 

History  abounds  in  instances  of  persecution  of  apostles  of  truth,  when  wicked 
men  see  their  selfish  interests  imperilled.  None  had  compimction  or  compassion. 
'*  There  come  together  with  him  all  the  chief  priests  and  the  elders  and  the  scribes  " 
(ver.  53).  No  greater  proof  is  possible  of  the  dark  degradation  to  which  even  God's 
chosen  people  had  fallen. 

Many  the  proofs  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  but  none  are  more  conclusive  than  His 
absolute  flawlessness  of  life.  He  was  always  outspoken.  He  met  the  proud  and 
unscrupulous  hierarchy  with  scathing  denunciation.  He  sympathized  with  the  weak 
and  despised  orders  of  society,  and  yet  no  false  step,  no  careless  word,  could  be  recalled 
under  the  compound  microscope  of  sacerdotal  hate  and  official  jealousy  and  envy. 
We  should  put  a  large  interpretation  upon  such  innocence.  It  was  more  than  a 
negative  quality.  In  order  to  it  there  must  h'ave  been  wisdom  without  parallel ; 
power  and  self-reliance ;  steadfast  purpose  and  work.  Against  such  character  and 
life  hate's  conspiracies  are  usually  powerless.  It  would  encourage  the  Lord's  armies 
to  think  often  of  the  inherent  and  inevitable  embarrassments  of  falsehood.  False 
witnesses  encounter  immense  obstacles  in  the  simple  course  of  events. 
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Jesus  was  silent  before  His  accusing  falsifiers,  because  their  words  were  self- 
defeating,  and  because  true  self-respect  scorned  to  deny  reckless  and  shameless  slander. 
Such  silence  has  an  eloquence  of  its  own  in  its  suggestions  of  conscious  rectitude  and 
indifference  to  gratuitous  malice. 

Here,  again,  our  lesson  puts  earth's  depravity  in  dark,  impressive  contrast  with 
the  Divine  life  ;  in  it,  but  not  of  it.  While  Jesus  calmly  waits  in  silence,  bound,  worn 
by  the  garden  agony  and  lonely  in  the  desertion  of  His  few  followers,  the  high  priest, 
in  frenzied  zeal,  forgets  his  assumed  duty  as  judge  and  becomes  prosecuting  accuser. 
Lacking  material  for  judgment  in  the  testimony  of  his  witnesses,  he  seeks  to  entrap 
Jesus  by  questions.  All  this  fails.  But  soon  the  high  priest  betrays  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  Jesus'  claims  to  oneness  with  the  Father— claims  amply  vindicated  and 
evident  to  anything  but  wilful  and  stubborn  blindness.  The  high  priest  had  much  light, 
and  he  used  for  his  own  shame  and  guilt  what  might  have  been  his  joy  and  salvation. 

In  what  followed  we  have  an  illustration  of  a  frequent  feature  of  high-handed 
crime.  A  common  passion  swayed  the  whole  body.  ''They  all  condemned  Him 
to  be  worthy  of  death  "  (ver.  64).  This  procedure  and  decision  must  be  ratified  by 
a  laiger  assemblage  of  the  Sanhedrin.  It  is  now  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  During 
the  delay  of  some  hours  for  this  formal  ratification  occurred  those  brutal  indignities 
at  the  hands  of  the  rough  temple  police. 

Our  lesson  only  introduces  Peter.  The  story  of  his  denial  comes  later ;  but  in 
passing  we  must  not  omit  thought  of  the  grandest  of  the  apostles,  with  the  exception 
of  Paul.  He  was  constrained  to  follow  to  the  place  of  trial  by  a  mixture  of  motives, 
which  we  cannot  analyze  with  any  certainty  or  profit ;  but  the  sad  episode  is  full 
of  suggestion.  A  noble  apostleship  was  awaiting  him.  His  headstrong,  volcanic 
nature  needed  severe  humbling  and  discipline.  He  was  to  illustrate  in  unmistakable 
clearness  and  beauty  Qod's  infinite  compassion  and  rescuing  grace.  Pet-er's  examine 
is  an  emphatic  warning  against  following  the  Master  ''afar  off" — a  course  for  ever 
full  of  peril  and  discomfort.  Half-service,  imperfect  obedience,  are  sure  to  cause 
unrest  and  weak  irresolution.     Then  is  the  tempter^s  easy  opportunity. 

The  sad  story  of  our  lesson  is  typical  of  a  continued  assault  upon  the  Son  of  God 
in  His  representatives,  when  worldlings  become  alarmed  for  selfish  interests  imperilled 
by  gospel  truth  and  progress.  The  foreign  missionary  finds  his  work  challenged  and 
misrepresented  and  himself  persecuted.  Swarms  of  pretexts  for  opposition  are  invented 
with  ceaseless  frequency.  In  Christian  lands  multitudes  live  by  spoliation  of  the 
weak,  sometimes  by  legal  permission,  and  they  conspire  against  Christians  who 
antagonize  them,  however  legitimate  the  means  and  mode  of  that  opposition.  Jesus 
said  truthfully  that  He  came  to  send  not  peace,  but  a  sword.  Peace  will  come  in  final 
result ;  but  its  advent  is  through  conflict  and  pain. 

Enemies  of  Jesus  are,  and  always  will  be,  tireless.  Good  men  would  do  well 
to  copy  their  perseverance,  their  cohesion  under  the  pressure  of  depraved  ends  and 
measures;  but  obstacles  maliciously  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  gospel  become  sure 
stepping-stones.  Once  Jesus  was  in  the  hands  of  the  worst  of  earth  ;  now  He  sitteth 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  His  followers  carry  forward  His  kingdom  sustained 
by  the  certainty  of  victory. — S.  Lewis  B.  Speabs. 


JEBVB  BEFORE  PILA  TE, 

Mask  xv.  1-15. 

Jesus  before  Pilate  !    It  is  a  great  experience  for  Pilate.     When  Jesus  comes  before 
a  man,  we  see  what  the  man  is.    The  light  from  Jesus'  face  falling  on  human  nature 
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brings  that  nature  into  visibility,  as  the  sunlight  falling  on  the  bud  coaxes  it  into 
bloom.  We  never  know  ourselves  until  He  stands  before  us.  It  is  Paul's  conception 
of  the  judgment-day — Jesus  and  the  soul  brought  face  to  face.  Looking  at  Pilate  in 
the  dazzling  light  of  Jesus'  presence,  how  the  Roman  procurator  shrinks  and  shrivels  ! 
Every  time  he  speaks  he  dwindles.  We  never  know  how  small  a  man  is  till  Jesus 
stands  before  him. 

The  evangelists  all  felt  the  pathos  and  grandeur  of  the  scene,  for  all  of  them  have 
told  us  how  Jesus  stood  before  Pilate.  Mark's  account  is  briefest  of  the  four,  and  his 
sentences,  though  graphic,  are  provokingly  concise. 

The  silence  of  Jesus  !  To  us  it  is  wonderful.  We  have  not  yet  begun  to  learn  it. 
It  is  harder  to  imitate  the  silence  of  Jesus  than  it  is  to  reproduce  His  speech.  When  men 
speak  against  us  we  are  eager  to  speak  back.  No  matter  how  foolish  the  accusation,  we 
think  it  necessary -to  explain  and  defend  ourselves.  A  lie  starts,  and  we  chase  it.  If 
we  do  not  want  to  kill  the  liar,  we  at  any  rate  long  to  kill  the  lie.  A  misrepresenta- 
tion gets  into  the  air,  and  we  talk  ourselves  hoarse  in  trying  to  dissipate  it.  To  be 
silent  like  Jesus  requires  the  self-control  of  Jesus.  He  is  a  great  man  who  at  the 
right  time  is  able  to  keep  still.  Curbing  the  tongue  is  an  art  oftener  praised  than 
possessed.  But  silence  in  the  presence  of  calumny  is  a  mystery  to  all  small  souls. 
Pilate  marvels.  His  marvelling  gives  us  the  measure  of  the  man.  H.t  could  not  have 
kept  still.  He  cannot  understand  how  any  man  when  accused  can  hold  his  tongue. 
He  asks  Jesus  for  an  explanation.  Jesiis  maintains  His  silence,  and  Pilate  keeps  on 
marvelling.    We  marvel  at  the  things  which  lie  above  our  heads. 

At  this  point  Luke  tells  us  that  Pilate,  to  get  rid  of  Jesus,  hurries  Him  off  to 
Herod,  who  sends  Him  back  again.  Herod  has  been  chagrined  and  nonplussed  by 
this  same  inexplicable  silence,  and  is  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  man  who  when  mocked  will 
not  reply.  Pilate  does  not  know  what  to  do.  He  insists  upon  it  that  he  finds  no 
fault  in  Jesus.  He  says  that  Herod  has  reached  the  same  decision.  "  Will  ye  that  I 
release  unto  you  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?  "  is  his  eager  question.;  to  which  the  people 
answer,  '*  Release  unto  us  Barabbas  !  "  Now  Barabbas  was  a  disturber  of  the  peace, 
a  robber  and  a  murderer.  His  unsavoury  reputation  was  known  to  the  Jews  far  and 
near  ;  but  rather  than  allow  Jesus  to  escape,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  cry,  "  Release 
unto  us  Barabbas  ! "  It  would  seem  incredible  that  men  should  make  such  choices,  did 
we  not  ofttimes  pursue  a  course  no  less  unreasonable  than  this  action  of  the  Jewish 
mob.  Two  men,  one  from  earth  and  one  from  heaven,  lie  imprisoned  in  our  nature. 
We  know  which  one  is  rightful  lord.  But  stirred  up  by  the  high  priests  of  Satan,  we 
let  Barabbas  out  and  keep  the  Bang  in  prison.  Meekness  and  purity  and  love — these 
are  no  doubt  beautiful,  but  noise  and  bluster  and  brute  conquests  have  a  fascination 
too.  The  gentleness  and  spirituality  and  holiness  of  Jesus  claim  our  admiration  ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  choosing  between  Jesus  and  Barabbas,  we  often  choose  the  lesser 
man.  The  bravado  and  the  recklessness  and  the  fleshly  force  of  Barabbas — we  take 
these  to  ourselves,  and  allow  mercy  and  purity  and  reverence  to  be  crucified.  Every 
man  who  turns  away  from  ideal  manhood  to  gratify  his  lust  or  win  some  new  conquest 
by  the  use  of  ungodly  means  belongs  to  the  Jewish  mob  which  cried  at  Pilate's  court, 
'*  Release  unto  us  Barabbas  !  ^  Pilate,  seeing  that  the  Jews  are  determined  to  have 
Barabbas,  asks,  '*What  then  shall  I  do  unto  Him  whom  ye  call  the  King  of  the 
Jews  % "  And  they  cry  out,  **  Crucify  Him  !  "  "  And  Pilate,  wishing  to  content  the 
multitude,  released  unto  them  Barabbas,  and  delivered  Jesus,  when  he  had  scourged 
Him,  to  be  crucified. " 

It  is  pitiable,  this  spectacle  of  a  man  vacillating  between  the  yell  of  a  crowd  and 
the  voice  of  his  conscience,  giving  way  at  last  to  the  voice  which  makes  the  more 
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noise.  **  Wishing  to  content  the  multitude  *'— that  has  led  to  a  multitude  of  sins.  A 
man  is  oftentimes  a  coward  without  realizing  it.  No  man  knows  how  great  a  coward 
he  is  until  he  sits  down  and  thiniu,  and  in  solitude  takes  the  measure  of  himself. 
"  Wishing  to  content  the  multitude."  Many  a  politician  would  be  a  statesman  if  ho 
were  not  so  eager  to  content  the  multitude. 

Pilate's  surrender  becomes  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  how  he 
hated  the  Jews.  Their  religion  he  held  in  contempt.  He  looked  upon  aU  Jews  as  a 
gang  of  fanatics  and  bigots.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  Pilate's  scorn  for  these  Jewish 
screamers,  he  surrenders  to  them.  He  sits  indeed  in  the  ivory  chair,  but  the  mob  is 
really  the  judge.  He  is  the  slave  of  those  whom  he  holds  in  contempt.  A  man  is  the 
slave  of  the  people  until  he  loves  them.  Love  can  withstand  unreasonable  demands 
and  can  chide  boldly.  Love  can  stand  firm  and  resist  the  wildest  fury  of  hate.  If 
necessary,  love  can  lay  down  its  life  for  the  people.  We  never  become  masters  of  men 
imtil  we  love  them.  But  we  never  can  truly  love  them  unless  we  love  God.  That  was 
the  misfortune  of  Pilate.  He  did  not  know  God.  He  knew  Tiberius  Csesar,  but  he 
knew  nothing  of  truth. — Chables  E.  Jefferson. 


JEBUB  ON  THE  CROSS. 
Mark  zv.  22-87. 

1.  He  died.     Under  all  ordinary  operation  of  justice  and  grace,  He  should  have 
escaped  death.    The  violent  separation  of  spirit  from  body  was  not  in  the  original 
plan  for  human  existence,  nor  even  after  the  Fall  an  inevitable  necessity  for  the  pass- 
ing from  flesh  and  blood  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    It  is  a  penalty  upon  sin. 
What  has  death,  testimony  to  sin,  doom  of  sinners,  to  do  with  such  a  One  ?    True 
Man  though  He  be,  the  laws  of  nature  cannot  interpose,  for  He  is  their  Master,  who 
for  more  than  one  poor  brother  has  turned  them  aside ;  then  how  much  more  for  Him- 
self,  their  Source  !    t^or  sinful  man  to  die  is  normal ;  for  the  sinless  One,  death  is  an 
anomaly  ;  for  Him  who  is  evidently  Lord  of  life  and  death,  an  unsearchable  mystery, 
unless  some  higher  meaning  attaches  to  it.     2.  His  death  was  under  most  humili- 
ating conditions.     If,  as  the  Word  made  flesh,  and  choosing  to  enter  our  race  by 
the  lowly  gateway  of  human  birth.  He  chose  also  to  pass  out  through  the  shadowed 
portal  by  which  mankind  enters  the  other  world,  it  should  have  been  with  circum- 
stances befitting  His  character  and  mission.     Since  He  chose  for  Himself  poverty,  we 
do  not  look  for  the  embroidered  cushions  of  a  Dives  or  the  ivory  couch  of  a  king,  but 
let  it  be  at  least  in  the  soothing  quiet  of  a  home,  amid  fond  farewells ;  for  who  ever 
had  friends  like  His  ?    But  He  dies  worse  than  neglected.     God's  own  people  have 
rejected  Him.     The  unspeakable  cross  completes  the  shame  and  torture.     3.  His 
death  was  accompanied  by  supernatural  manifestations.     When  men  die,  heedless 
nature  pays  no  homage.     Our  hearts  break,  but  the  flowers  bloom  and  the  birds 
sing  and  still  the  sun  shines  on.    But  here  the  midday  sun  flees  the  zenith,  the  solid 
earth  shivers  and  is  rent.    Some  vital  connexion  runs  from  that  cross  and  Sufferer 
through  the  created  universe.     His  death,  with  all  its  mysterious  accompaniments, 
requires  an  -  explanation  as  an  event  apart  and  alone  in  the  history  of  man  or  the 
eternity  of  God. 

I.  The  death  of  Christ  was  voluntary.  He  had  power  to  lay  down  His  life, 
as  we  have  not.  He  had  long  anticipated  it  He  chose  death  for  Himself,  even  as 
He  had  chosen  incarnation,  and  the  incarnation  for  the  sake  of  the  death. 

II.  It  was  according  to  the  Divine  flan.     He  is  '*  tlie  Lamb  slain  from  before 
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the  foundation  of  the  world."    This  globe  began  its  circle  about  the  sun  with  the 
hollow  for  the  cross  marked  upon  its  bosom. 

III.  It  was  foretold  in  the  Scuiptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 

IV.  What,  then,  is  the  explanation  %  He  was  faithful  unto  death,  resisting 
unto  blood,  striving  against  sin.  His  mission  and  teaching  were  such  that  the  powers 
of  evil  are  provoked  to  desperate  war.  He  or  they  must  be  overcome.  The  poor  man, 
the  sick  man,  the  criminal,  receive  to-day  far  more  attention  and  enthusiastic  devotion 
than  the  soldier  or  the  scholar.  This  also  is  a  fruit  of  the  tree  of  Calvary.  He 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.  '^  GUkL  commendeth  His  own  love  toward  us, 
in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us."  With  nature  and  history  only 
for  teachers,  we  should  never  say,  ''Grod  is  love,'*  and  could  not  believe  it  except  at 
the  sacrifice  of  confidence  in  His  power.  The  cross  brings  peace  to  the  guilty  con- 
science.— Charles  M.  Southgate. 
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NEW  TESTAMENT  THEOLOGY;  OR,  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
TEACHING  OF  JESUS  AND  OF  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY  ACCORD- 
ING  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  SOURCES.  By  Dr.  W.  Bbyschlao,  Halle. 
Translated  by  Rev.  Neil  Buchanan.  2  vols.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
1895.    18«.  nett. 

The  present  work  is  far  and  away  the  ablest  treatment  of  the  subject  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  English.  It  gives  us  the  result  of  a  life*s  work  in  study  and  teaching  on 
the  part  of  a  German  scholar  of  the  front  rank.  In  addition  to  the  thoroughness, 
which  we  expect  in  the  best  Germans,  it  has  the  merit  of  a  flowing,  luminous  style, 
which  does  not  suffer  in  the  translation.  The  work  has  only  recently  appeared  in  the 
original,  and  its  reproduction  is  no  ordinary  boon  to  British  theology.  On  the  whole, 
despite  one  or  two  points  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  its  tendency  and  effect  will  be  in 
a  conservative  direction.  It  is  no  ordinary  satisfaction  to  meet  with  a  work  on  the 
positive  side  equal  in  original  grasp,  in  learning  and  independence,  to  the  many 
productions,  often  marked  by  consummate  ability,  of  the  negative  school.  Beyschlag 
will,  in  many  respects,  supply  an  antidote  to  Wendt,  Holstein,  Pfleiderer,  and  others. 
The  work  at  once  suggests  comparison  with  the  treatises  of  Wendt  and  Weiss — 
ThA  Ttaching  of  Jeaua,  two  vols.,  and  New  Testament  Theology,  two  vols. — which  also 
come  to  us  from  Germany.  Of  course,  Wendt's  work  is  limited  to  the  teaching  of 
Christ.  Dr.  Beyschlag*s  three  hundred  pages  devoted  to  this  subject  will  bear  com- 
parison with  Wendt's  two  volumes  in  acuteness  and  suggestiveness,  while,  to  our 
mind,  they  do  more  justice  to  the  Divine  depth  and  spirituality  of  the  Lord's  teaching. 
The  reader  gets  no  impression  of  a  wish  to  minimize  the  range  of  that  teaching  in 
harmony  with  preconceived  views  of  Christ's  nature.  Beyschlag's  work  differs 
considerably  in  plan  and  purpose  from  Dr.  Weiss's,  although  covering  the  same 
extent  of  ground.  The  author,  in  the  introduction,  has  a  friendly  debate  with  Dr. 
Weiss,  on  the  methods  of  Biblical  theology.  English  readers  must  be  conscious,  as 
Dr.  Beyschlag  says  German  ones  are,  that  Dr.  Weiss  reproduces,  as  literally  as  possible, 
the  teachings  of  the  several  New  Testament  writers.^  This,  he  holds,  is  the  duty  of 
Biblical  theology  ;  to  go  beyond  and  attempt  interpretation  will  be  to  trench  on  the 
province  of  dogmatics.  Dr.  Beyschlag  holds  a  freer  view,  maintaining  that  the 
Biblical  theologian,  while  leaving  out  of  sight  aU  dogmatic  developments,  is  bound  to 

>  The  traDBlation  of  Weiss  might  have  been  better. 
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give  his  own  understanding  of  Biblical  doctrine  in  its  several  parts  and  as  a  whole. 
He  is  not  unconscious  of  .the  danger  mentioned,  but  thinks  that  it  can  be  avoided  by 
competent,  conscientious  students.  Undoubtedly,  this  method  is  the  most  interesting 
and  helpful.  We  get  a  view  of  Biblical  teaching,  as  a  system,  which  is  impossible  on 
the  other  method.  Weiss's  book  is  much  more  a  book  of  reference  than  of  reading ; 
indeed,  it  is  "  very  hard  reading.''  StUl,  both  works  are  necessary  and  valuable  in 
their  way ;  the  later  in  no  way  supersedes  the  earlier  one. 

Dr.  Beyschlag  describes  himself  as  belonging  to  the  ''mediating''  school  of 
Biblical  criticism  and  theology,  and  expects  no  favour  either  from  advanced  critics 
or  traditional  dogmatists.  It  is  reassuring  to  find  that  one  who  takes  this  indepen- 
dent  position,  and  who  has  the  ability  and  the  will  to  exercise  his  own  judgment,  is 
so  conservative  in  regard  to  the  "  sources  "  on  which  he  relies.  The  Pastoral  Epistles, 
Jude,  and  2  Peter  are  the  only  books  he  puts  outside  the  New  Testament.  These  he 
uses,  at  the  close  of  his  work,  to  represent  the  teaching  of  the  sub-apostolic  period  ; 
the  first  representing  Pauline,  and  the  two  others  Jewish,  Christianity.  Wisely, 
indeed,  he  keeps  the  synoptists  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  apart,  giving  us  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  first  according  to  the  synoptists,  and  then  according  to  the  Gospel  of  John. 
Still  further,  it  should  be  noticed  that,  in  the  use  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  author 
distinguishes  between  the  parts  which  go  back  to  Christ's  own  life  and  ''  Johannine 
conceptions  according  to  the  Epistles  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,"  recognizing  the  colour- 
ing which  Christ's  teaching  has  received  in  some  parts  from  the  apostle's  reflection. 
On  questions  of  authenticity,  Dr.  Beyschlag  gives  only  the  conclusions  he  has  arrived 
at ;  the  evidence  belongs  to  the  subject  of  New  Testament  introduction. 

On  one  important  question  the  author  occupies  a  position  of  peculiar  indepen- 
dence.    His  Christological  views  are  unique  and  not  easy  to  define.    We  fear  that 
''  mediating"  is  here  equivalent  to  ''hazy."    The  subject  comes  up  again  and  again  for 
discussion,  in  the  synoptic  Gospels,  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  John's  Epistles.    The  expositions  are  long  and  detailed.     It  is  not  difficult  to  say 
what  the  author's  position  is  not.    He  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  dissatisfaction 
with,  or  rejection  of,  the  definitions  of  the  early  Creeds.    We  do  not,  of  course,  judge 
a  writer's  position  by  this  criterion  alone.    Still,  we  generally  expect  adverse  criticism 
to  be  accompanied  by  some  attempt  at  constructive  interpretation ;  this  is  entirely 
absent  in  the  present  case.     At  every  new  discussion  the  language  becomes  more 
obscure  and  ambiguous.     Very  much  might  be  quoted  which  looks  in  the  direction  of 
a  merely  humanitarian  view.     And  yet  this  cannot  be  correct ;  the  entire  strain  of  the 
exposition  forbids  it.    But  the  author  gives  us  little  help  in  our  efforts  to  understand 
what  his  position  is.    The  author  speaks  of  expressions  of  Christ  "which  cannot 
possibly  be  harmonized  with  a  consciousness  of  being  Himself  God,"  and  of  the 
consciousness  of  Jesus  being  "at  bottom  purely  human."     Again,   we  have  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  passages  usually  understood  as  implying  or  asserting 
pre-existence,  going  to  show  that  not  a  real,  but  merely  ideal,  pre-existence  is  meant 
(vol.  i.  250).      The  phraseology  is  explained  by  the  Jewish  custom  of  describing 
anything  unique  or  excellent  as  having  been  from  the  beginning,  or  having  come 
down  from  heaven.    Then,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  meant  by  the  "  heavenly  Man, " 
which  is  the  sum  of  the  Pauline  Christology,  "  a  real  intermediate  Being  between 
God  and  the  world,"  the  ideal  man?    Christ  seems  to  be  made  neither  God  nor 
creature.    But  we  give  up  the  puzzle.    On  this  subject  Dr.  Beyschlag  loses  his  usual 
lucidity,  and  becomes  to  us  hopelessly  obscure.     Is  not  this  an  indication  of  an 
indefensible  position  ?    No  doubt  the  publication  of  these  volumes  will  lead  to  fuller 
discussion  of  Beysclilag's  peculiar  theory,  from  which  good  may  be  expected. 
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There  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  author's  attitude  to  the  expiatory  or  forensic  aspect 
of  atonement.  He  rejects  it  without  reser7e,  not,  as  with  Wendt  and  Pfleiderer,  as 
intrinsically  untenable,  but  on  grounds  of  exposition.  When  he  essays  to  prove  that 
Paul's  words  do  not,  cannot  mean  what  equally  able  expositors  who,  on  other  grounds, 
reject  the  doctrine,  maintain  they  unquestionably  do  mean,  he  has  a  hard  task.  And 
as  in  the  former  case,  the  pains  spent  on  the  discussion  shows  his  consciousness  of 
the  fact. 

The  result  of  the  entire  exposition  is  to  bring  out  a  *'  great  unison  in  the  Biblical 
doctrine  of  salvation  ;  a  substantial  agreement  even  between  Paul  and  the  original 
apostles,  and  between  Paul  and  Jesus  Himself,  in  all  that  is  important."  This  holds 
good  of  every  section  of  doctrine,  as  will  be  evident  to  every  careful  student  of  the 
work.  Let  any  one  examine  the  interpretation  of  the  titles  '*Son  of  man"  and 
''  Son  of  God  "  in  the  synoptists,  in  John,  in  Paul,  and  the  Hebrews,  and  he  will  be 
impressed  by  the  deep  harmony  of  the  thought — ^an  example  of  undesigned  coincidence 
of  the  most  remarkable  kind.  After  pointing  out  both  the  likeness  and  the  diflference 
between  Christ  and  His  disciples  in  respect  to  Divine  Sonship — theirs  being:  com- 
parative and  His  absolute,  a  distinction  marked  in  John  by  ''only  begotten,"  and  in 
the  synoptists  by  *'  <Ae  Son  " — our  author  proceeds,  "  Here,  therefore,  on  the  basis 
of  the  same  idea  of  a  Sonship  of  God  possible  to  man,  and  representing  man's  highest 
destiny,  lies  a  sublimity  and  uniqueness  of  His  relation  to  God,  which  raises  Him 
above  all  other  sons  of  men,  and  gives  Him  the  character  of  true  Divinity,  not, 
however,  to  the  exclusion  of  His  true  humanity,  but  rather  to  its  realization  in 
the  highest  original  sense."  Here,  again,  we  often  find  the  double  voice  abeady 
referred  to. 

The  glory  of  the  work,  however,  is  the  patient,  searching,  masterly  discussion  of 
every  part,  great  and  small,  in  the  several  sections  of  New  Testament  teaching,  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  the  teaching  of  the  first  apostles  and  Church  in  the  Acts,  James, 
1  Peter,  Paul,  the  continuation  of  primitive  apostolic  teaching  in  the  Hebrews,  the 
Apocalypse,  and  John's  Epistles.  The  whole  ground  is  swept,  nothing  is  overlooked, 
essential  and  secondary  are  rightly  placed.  What  seem  to  us  errors  often  suggest 
the  direction  in  which  the  truth  is  to  be  found.  The  grouping  of  the  material  is  as 
able  as  the  detailed  discussion.  In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  Pauline  system 
especially  we  are  struck  with  the  bold  way  in  which  light  is  thrown  on  the  compli- 
cated material  by  the  arrangement  adopted.  All  Paul's  teaching  is  easily  brought 
under  the  eight  heads  chosen.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other  writers.  Paul  and  John 
have  never  before  been  presented,  in  their  unity  and  divergence,  to  English  students 
with  such  completeness  as  in  this  great  work.  The  work  of  the  translator  has  been 
well  done.  J.  S.  Banks. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  AGNOSTICISM :  Review  of  some  Recent  Attacks  on 
THE  Christian  Faith.  By  Henry  Wace,  D.D.  William  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
Edinburgh. 

The  controversy  between  Professor  Huxley  and  Dr.  Wace  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
notice  at  the  time.  The  origin  of  it  was  almost  accidental.  Dr.  Wace  had,  at  the 
request  of  a  friend,  read  a  paper  at  the  Church  Congress  in  1888.  The  subject  of  the 
paper  was  ''Agnosticism."  Professor  Huxley,  the  inventor  of  the  word,  had  always 
regarded  it  with  paternal  fondness,  and  would  scarcely  allow  any  one  else  to  use  it. 
At  all  events,  he  seemed  to  think  that  hardly  any  one  could  use  it  correctly.  Dr.  Wace 
had  said  in  that  paper,  '*  He  may  prefer  to  call  himself  an  agnostic  ;  but  his  real  name 
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is  an  older  one — he  is  an  infidel,  that  is  to  say,  an  unbeliever. "  The  professor  heard 
of  the  paper,  and  read  it.  No  sooner  had  he  read  it  than  his  wrath  was  kindled.  He 
sharpened  his  pen,  and  went  forth  to  war.  He  went  forth  to  shear,  and  came  back 
shorn.  Had  not  the  new  word  been  coined  just  to  get  rid  of  unpleasant  associations  ? 
Dr.  Wace  had  likened  an  agnostic  to  an  infidel !  If  this  were  allowed,  clearly  every 
advantage  expected  from  the  use  of  the  new  word  would  disappear.  Need  we  wonder 
that  the  fond  inventor  was  angry  ?  To  suppose  that  the  professor  was  angry  will 
account  for  many  things.  It  will  help  us  to  understand  why  he  made  so  many  rash 
assertions,  and  why  he  took  up  so  many  untenable  positions  in  one  paper,  only  tu 
abandon  them  silently  in  the  next. 

The  course  of  the  controversy,  and  the  issue  of  it,  are  fitted  to  give  rise  to  many 
reflections.  One  is  that  even  Professor  Huxley,  able  and  accomplished  as  he  is,  may 
write  unadvisedly  on  a  subject  which  he  has  not  mastered.  It  takes  a  long  time,  and 
strenuous  application,  to  master  even  one  department  of  New  Testament  study.  A 
rapid  glance  at  a  text-book  is  not  suflScient.  Unless  we  bring  to  the  text-books  some 
previous  knowledge  of  an  adequate  kind,  they  will  inevitably  mislead  us.  In  the 
study  of  the  New  Testament  Professor  Huxley  is  an  amateur,  and  we  must  say  his 
work  has  no  higher  value  than  that  of  any  other  tyro.  A  single  utterance,  say,  of 
Bishop  Westcott  on  a  New  Testament  topic  has  more  scientific  worth  than  all  that 
Professor  Huxley  has  written.  For,  in  the  one  case,  it  is  the  view  of  a  man  who 
knows  ;  in  the  other  case  it  is  the  view  of  a  man  who  does  not  know  adequately. 
When  Professor  Huxley  writes  on  science,  we  all  read  with  admiration  and  respect. 
When,  however,  he  strays  out  of  his  own  province,  we  are  inclined  to  say,  *'Let  the 
shoemaker  stick  to  his  last." 

Why  should  theology  be  the  only  science  on  which  men  think  they  can  speak 
without  any  training  or  preparation  ?  Theology  is,  no  doubt,  a  subject  in  which  all 
men  ought  to  be  interested.  In  fact,  many  men  are  ready  to  give  an  opinion  on  any 
theological  topic  at  a  moment's  notice ;  but  their  view  has  not  any  abiding  value.  Nor 
can  we  say  that  Professor  Huxley's  contributions  to  theology  have  any  permanent 
worth.  The  present  controversy  will  not  add  to  his  reputation,  either  as  a  man  of 
science  or  as  a  fair-minded  controversialist.  He  raised  issues  in  one  paper,  and 
evaded  them  in  the  next.  He  is  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  enters  on  a  controversy 
regarding  subjects  on  which  his  information  in  incomplete  and,  for  the  most  part, 
taken  from  second-hand  sources.  He  manifests  imperfect  acquaintance  even  with  the 
authors  from  whose  works  he  quotes.  Again  and  again  he  has  had  to  submit  to  the 
humiliation  of  having  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  authors  he  quotes  have  not  said  what 
he  has  attributed  to  them,  but  something  very  different.  Being  persecuted  in  one 
city,  the  professor  flees  to  another.  At  last  he  finds  a  refuge  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
escapes  by  means  of  a  dissertation  on  the  superstitious  habit  of  mind  of  the  men  of 
that  time.  He  has  foigotten  to  point  out  the  relevancy  of  his  dissertation  to  the 
controversy  he  has  in  hand. 

We  need  not  further  refer  to  various  phases  of  the  fight.  Professor  Huxley  has 
published  his  contributions  to  it,  and  now  we  have  the  replies  of  Dr.  Wace.  We 
should  have  been  better  pleased  had  Dr.  Wace  neglected  Professor  Huxley  altogether, 
and  have  given  his  strength  and  time  to  the  preparation  of  an  independent  treatise  on 
some  of  the  topics  controversiaUy  discussed  here.  These  articles,  no  doubt,  deserve  a 
more  permanent  form  than  they  had  in  the  pages  of  a  magazine.  Apart  from  the 
Huxley  articles,  there  are  others  which  have  scientific  worth  and  great  critical  and 
historical  value.  The  article  on  *'  The  Historical  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  "  is 
both  a  history  of  the  recent  developments  of  the  science,  and  a  sketch  of  the  work  which 
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remains  to  be  done  in  the  immediate  fature.  The  article  on  ^'  The  Latest  Attack  on 
Christianity ''  is  the  finest  criticism  ve  have  seen  on  a  rather  pretentious  book,  The 
Service  of  Man,  by  the  late  Mr.  Cotter  Morison.  Of  quite  special  interest  is  the 
criticism  of  Robert  Ehmere  ;  and  the  article  on  the  Speaker's  Commentary  well  deserves 
the  place  it  has  in  the  volume.  James  Iverach. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  LOVE.     By  Emory  Miller,  D.D.,  LL.D.     A.  C.  McLurg 
and  Co.,  Chicago. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  which  have  come  into  our  hands  in  recent 
years.  Its  speculative  power  is  great ;  its  range  of  thought  is  wonderful ;  it  is  luminous 
in  style,  and  its  grasp  is  firm  and  tenacious.  He  discusses  with  great  lucidity  some  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  philosophy  and  theology.  If  we  have  any  fault  to  find, 
it  is  that  Dr.  Miller  has  not  given  more  space  to  some  parts  of  the  exposition.  For 
the  subject  is  difficult ;  the  ideas  are  unfamiliar  to  ordinary  people  ;  and  the  reasoning 
is  extremely  packed  and  condensed.  Even  those  trained  in  philosophy  and  theology 
will  find  some  difficulty  in  following  the  argument.  Dr.  Miller  ought  to  have  con- 
sidered the  aversion  of  human  nature  to  sustained  toil,  and  to  have  done  something  to 
lighten  the  burden.  There  is  no  resting-place ;  with  resolute  and  unfaltering  step 
he  presses  on  to  the  goal.  We  fear  that  only  a  few  will  accompany  him  to  the  end. 
Those  who  persevere  wDl  be  amply  rewarded. 

After  a  brief  introduction,  Dr.  Miller  divides  his  subject  into  two  parts.  The 
first  part  he  names,  *'  The  Implications  of  Being;"  and  the  second,  '*The  Implications 
of  Love."  In  the  first  part  there  are  three  parts,  viz.  ''  Being,  as  Perceived,"  '* Being, 
as  Conceived,"  and  ''Being,  as  Conditioned."  In  the  second  part  there  are  six 
chapters:  '•'Creation,"  "The  Genesis  of  Evil,"  "The  Solution  of  Evil,"  "Atoning 
Fact,"  *'  The  Revelation  of  Atoning  Fact,"  and  "  Eschatology. "  It  is  not  possible, 
within  our  limits,  to  describe  the  contents,  or  set  forth  the  course  of  the  argument. 
We  may  say,  however,  that  on  all  the  topics  enumerated  above  something  is  said 
which  deserves  the  closest  study.  Specially  would  we  express  our  admiration  of  the 
treatment  of  the  great  subject  of  "  Personality,"  which  is  more  and  more  recognized 
to  be  the  greatest  question  of  theology  and  philosophy.  When  we  shall  have  solved 
that  problem,  we  shall  have  in  our  hands  the  key  to  everything.  Dr.  Miller  has 
given  us  a  thoughtful  contribution  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem.  It  may  be 
well  to  let  Dr.  Miller  speak  for  himself :  "  When  I  observe  objects  which  reveal  to 
my  experience  and  reason  that  they  are  self-determining,  like  myself,  I  am  convinced 
they  are  persons.  Upon  such  conviction  we  treat  each  other  as  free  responsible  beings. 
Hence  the  responsible  qualities  which  distinguish  persons  maintain  relationship 
through  the  whole  family  of  man,  and  develop  all  forms  of  government  and  law. 
Though  this  reasoning  is  valid  in  all  practical  affiiirs,  yet,  in  deciding  what  may  be 
directly  known,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  facts  of  which  we  are  directly  conscious. 
Confined  to  these,  we  can  at  least  affirm  our  individual  being,  dependence,  and  free 
action — in  a  word,  our  individual  personality.  This  selfhood  is  the  first  fact  which  we 
directly  know  as  objective,  or  external  to  God.  We  know  it  as  objective  to  God  because 
of  our  consciousness  of  perceiving,  choosing,  purposing,  willing." 

"Natural  law  "  can  be  thought  of  as  only  the  observed  order  in  which  God  acts. 
It  can  give  us  no  insight  as  to  where  that  action  in  the  world  passes  from  subject  to 
object,  or  whether  it  is  subjective  or  totally  objective.  Natural  law  is  simply  a  recog- 
nition that  there  is  about  us  an  Actor  not  ourselves  who  observes  a  regular  order  in 
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His  action,  observes  harmony  everywhere.    Relative  order  is  relative  truth ;  and  Iotb 
is  the  content  which  determines  the  form  of  relative  truth. 

While  we  admire  the  metaphysical  acumen  manifested  in  the  first  part,  we  are 
even  more  impressed  with  the  ethical  insight  and  theological  power  displayed  in  the 
second  part  of  his  treatise.  We  regret  the  lack  of  space  which  prevents  us  from  any 
adequate  attempt  to  do  justice  to  his  great  argument.  Old  truths  appear  in  a  new 
setting,  which  gives  them  a  more  profound  significance.  The  doctrine  of  creation 
seems  to  take  on  a  newer  meaning  ;  the  old^  old,  perplexing  question  of  the  existence 
of  evil,  and  its  meaning,  seems  to  assume  a  more  hopeful  aspect.  The  Atonement^  on 
which  so  much  has  been  written  that  one  might  suppose  nothing  fresh  could  be  said, 
seems  to  attain  to  a  larger  fulness  in  the  light  of  the  evolution  of  love.  The  doctrine 
of  eschatology  obtaini|  a  fuller  statement.  They  are  the  old  doctrines  in  a  larger 
setting.    The  book  deserves  the  most  careful  study.  James  Ivbbach. 


YR  EPISTOLAU  BUGEILIOL.    Gan  y  Parch.  William  James,  B.A.    Manchester. 

This  handbook  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  is  one  of  a  series  published  by  the  Greneral 
Assembly  of  the  Welsh  Presbytdrians,  and  intended  for  the  use  of  their  Sunday 
schools.  This  religious  body  has  a  Sunday  School  Union  of  its  own,  the  committee 
of  which  arranges  the  yearns  lessons  for  the  different  classes,  and  i^points  gentlemen  to 
write  useful  lesson-helps  on  them.  The  establishing  of  this  Union  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Welsh  commentaries ;  already  six  have  been 
published,  and  this  one  of  Mr.  James's  is  certainly  in  all  respects  equal  to,  and  in 
some  respects  in  advance  of,  the  best  in  the  series. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  this  way  of  getting  commentaries  is  not  the  best  to 
secure  good  ones  ;  the  idea  of  working  to  order  in  some,  if  not  the  majority  of  cases, 
takes  away  from  the  author,  and  consequently  from  his  work,  a  good  deal  of  that 
nobler  enthusiasm  which  never  appears  except  wedded  to  the  highest  love.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  is  not  so  in  this  case.  The  author  seems  quite  in  love  with  his 
subject,  and  has  spared  no  labour  to  make  the  commentary  in  every  way  thorough  and 
complete.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  completest  yet  published  in  Welsh,  and  has  few 
equals  of  its  kind  even  in  German,  and  only  one  or  two  in  English.  All  that  the 
pretty  advanced  reader  wants  towards  getting  at  what  the  apostle  meant  to  say  is  here 
found  most  succinctiy  stated. 

The  handbook  contains  the  usual  introductoiy  matter,  an  analytical  index  of  the 
theology  of  these  Epistles,  and  an  analysis  of  the  chapters.  Then  comes  the  text  (in 
Welsh)  and  notes,  with  an  account  of  the  life  of  Timothy  in  the  note  on  1  Tim.  i.  2  ; 
of  Titus,  on  Titus  i.'4 ;  together  with  introductory  notes  on  Church  offices,  before 
1  Tim.  iii. ;  on  widows  in  their  relation  to  the  Church,  before  1  Tim.  v.  9.  A  page  of 
errata  and  ten  pages  of  hxdtx  renim  complete  the  volume — 220  pp.  for  Is.  6(i.,  a 
marvel  of  cheapness. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  author  has  thoroughly  mastered  almost  all  the 
literature  of  his  subject ;  we  only  miss  references  to  Qloag,  Fairbaim,  and  Plumptre 
amongst  modem  English  expositors,  and  Holtcmann,  Weiss  (in  Meyer's  5th  edit.), 
and  von  Soden  among  the  prominent  German  ends.  Principal  Edwards's  work  on 
1  Corinthians  is  the  only  work  by  a  Welshman  referred  to.  Does  this  mean  that  all 
that  has  hitherto  been  published  in  Welsh  on  this  subject  is  obsolescent,  if  not 
obsolete?  We  have  not  discovered  a  single  instance  in  which  the  author  doea 
injustice  to  or  misquotes  the  works  of  others  ;  and  he  always  seems  most  anxious  to 
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acknowledge  the  help  they  haye  rendered  him — a  feature  never  oyer«prominent  in 
Welsh  oommentaries  hitherto  published.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  author  knows  his 
subject  well,  and  throughout  gives  proof  of  the  most  precious  gift  of  condensation, 
nowhere  sacrificing  clearness  and  adequate  presentation  of  all  the  various  topics 
discussed  in  this  volume.  In  this  respect  it  can  be  classed  with  the  best  of  the 
Cambridge  Bible  Series,  and  it  combines  the  learned  conclusions  of  Ellicott  with  the 
wealthy  exposition  of  Fairbaim  or  Plummer.  The  critical  part  could  not,  from  the 
limits  and  object  of  the  work,  be  elaborate,  like  Ellicott's,  for  it  is  intended  for  the 
use  of  Sunday  schools  ;  and  the  exposition  is  not  as  full  as  Fairbaim's,  but  is  aU  that 
is  wanted  to  form  one's  opinion  of  what  the  apostle  meant  to  say.  We  can  only  wish 
that  it  was  published  also  in  English,  so  as  to  reach  a  wider  class  of  readers,  and  fill 
the  gap  which  yet  remains  until  the  Cambridge  Press  have  fulfilled  their  promise,  and 
which  may  possibly  remain  afterwards. 

The  author  accepts  the  traditional  view  of  the  authorship  and  date  of  these 
Epistles,  and  gives  the  usual  reasons  for  this  view.  We  only  wish  he  had  worked  out 
the  ai^ument  from  the  appearance  of  strange  words,  and  traversed  it  in  detail,  as  it 
is  found  in  Holtzmann's  commentary;  yet  we  should  remember  that  it  would  be 
difiScult  to  do  so  for  the  benefit  of  monoglots,  such  as  this  handbook  is  particularly 
intended  for.  We  regard  his  criticism  on  Bishop  Lightfoot's  account  of  the  Chwsticism 
as  either  too  sweeping  or  too  unguardedly  stated.  He  says  (p.  xvi.),  **  In  fact,  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary  for  the  bishop  to  look  for  such  formal  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
the  Gnostic  spirit,  whether  it  came  in  by  way  of  Essenism  or  in  some  other  way." 
Such  formal  proofs  may  not  be  indispensable,  but  every  scrap  of  evidence  is  more  or 
less  historically  necessary. 

The  summary  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  these  Epistles  is  very  concise  and 
complete,  and  the  analytical  index  of  their  subject-matter  is  almost  a  new  idea  in  a 
commentary.  The  method  of  this  analysis  it  is  hard  to  discover ;  but  with  a  little 
classifying  and  elaboration  it  might  easily  be  expanded  into  a  monograph  on  the 
theology  of  these  Epistles — a  piece  of  work  which  may  yet  be  said  to  be  necessary  in 
our  country,  and  which,  perhaps,  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  and  sympathetically 
done  even  in  Germany. 

The  lives  of  Timothy  and  of  Titus,  and  introductory  notes  such  as  those  on 
Church  offices  and  widows,  are  generally  included  in  the  introductions  to  commen- 
taries. Perhaps  the  author  chose  to  go  from  the  *'  beaten  path  "  because  he  thought 
that,  by  putting  them  in  the  notes,  he  would  be  the  more  likely  to  get  them  read  by 
the  average  reader.  Opinions  will  differ  on  this  point.  The  accounts  of  the  lives  of 
Timothy  and  Titus  are  very  compressed,  and  will  require  more  than  one  reading. 
The  notes  on  Church  offices  and  widows  are  quite  up  to  date^  and  contain  all  that 
could  be  put  before  the  average  reader.  We  have  never  read  anything  more  satis- 
factory than  the  note  on  widows ;  it  is  a  most  fair  representation  of  all  that  we  are 
certain  of  with  regard  to  their  relation  to  the  early  Church,  and  the  problem  for 
further  inquiry  is  clearly  stated. 

The  notes  sustain  their  character  of  thoroughness  from  beginning  to  end ;  the 
interest  is  unflagging  ;  and  we  are  delighted  with  the  comparative  method  of  exposition 
by  which  the  author  brings  together  all  the  expressions  in  these  Epistles  that  bear  on 
the  same  subject,  as  well  as  references  to  the  other  Epistles.  We  cannot  be  expected 
to  go  through  them  all,  and  we  naturally  turn  to  those  verses  which  bear  upon  the 
burning  questions  of  our  day.  Here  we  refer  to  two  examples  of  the  author's  sober- 
ness, fairness,  and  strict  adherence  to  what  is  contained  in  the  text.  Take  the 
note  on  4y  irv^^futrtj  1  Tim.  iii.  16.    Most  commentators — even  modem  ones— though 
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recognizing  the  absence  of  the  article  before  wc^/iari,  fail  to  disabuse  their  minds  of 
the  significance  of  this  fact.  They  plunge  themselves  into  metaphysical  disquisitions 
anent  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures  in  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  endeavour 
to  palm  their  views  on  Paul.  Their  eagerness  to  avoid  heresies,  praiseworthy  in  itself, 
drives  them  to  read  their  own  views  into  this  text  rather  than  get  Paul's  out  of  it. 
With  theirs  the  author's  view  compares  very  favourably.  He  says,  ''In  spirit,  t.e. 
in  the  inner  life  of  His  humanity,  where  reside  consciousness  and  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties,  ...  In  this  spiritual  element  of  his  human  nature,  where  man's 
moral  character  is  proved  and  formed,  He  also  was  proved  and  found  perfect."  Again, 
turn  to  2  Tim.  iii.  16 — a  verse  about  which  orthodox  commentators  are  very  nervous 
in  their  eagerness  to  guard  the  "cast-iron "  theory  of  inspiration.  The  author  reads 
it  thus  :  '*  Better,  avkd  it  (i.e.  Scripture)  being ^  or  because  it  is,  inspired  of  Gcd,  is  also 
profitable ; "  and  adds,  "  Further,  the  words  appear  to  maintain  that  the  ultimate 
test  of  the  inspiration  of  every  Scripture  is  its  influence  or  profitableness  towards 
securing  the  purposes  named.''  Again,  remembering  that  the  author  belongs  to  a 
religious  body  whose  theology  is  Galvinistic  to  the  core,  the  way  in  which  he  treats 
Calvin's  exposition  of  1  Tim.  ii.  4  is  another  example  of  his  fairness.  Thus  he  says, 
"  Calvin's  method  of  harmonizing  what  is  here  said  with  his  doctrine  of  personal 
election,  viz.  by  saying  that  these  words  mean  that  God  wills  that  all  men  should  hear 
the  gospel  (*  unto  the  knowledge  of  truth '),  is  not  only  feeble  in  itself,  but  also 
utterly  useless  for  his  purpose."  No  one,  so  far  as  I  remember  just  now,  has  pointed 
out  so  clearly  the  difference  between  HfiaBts  and  iwurr^iis  (2  Tim.  iiL  14).  On  Iffiaffcs 
he  says,  ^^Thou  hast  learnt,  i.e.  particularly,  learnt  out  by  heart,  as  a  'child'  (ver. 
15) ; "  and  on  iirurr^t^  '*  Better,  thou  wert  assured  of,  Le.  by  his  experience  and 
reflection  as  '  man.' " 

We  should  call  attention  to  the  new  feature  in  this  commentary.  The  author,  in 
his  ''advertisement,"  as  he  calls  it,  defines  what  he  is  aiming  at  thus :  "  Where  that 
was  possible,  and  appeared  useful,  I  have  attempted  to  introduce  the  monoglot 
Welshman  face  to  face  with  the  original  text,  and  to  help  him  for  the  moment,  as  it 
were,  to  read  his  Bible  lesson  in  the  original."  In  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose, 
the  author  has  not  only  made  the  best  use  of  the  notes,  but  also  added  most  valuable 
footnotes,  in  which  he  compares  Welsh  words  with  the  Greek  of  which  they  are 
translations,  and  in  which,  where  the  same  Welsh  word  is  used  to  translate  different 
Greek  ones,  he  explains  the  difference  between  the  meanings  of  the  latter;  he  also 
makes  the  best  use  of  Celtic  etymology,  where  that  is  possible.  He  makes  no  claim 
to  any  special  knowledge  of  philology;  but  all  his  suggestions  are  backed  up  by 
Curtius's  Qreek  Etymology,  The  mere  work  of  turning  a  Greek  lexicon  into  Welsh 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  "  monoglot  Welshman  ; "  but  he  will  find  in  these  footnotes 
the  mature  conclusions  of  one  who  has  studied  his  grammar,  lexicon,  and  Greek 
synonyms,  etc.,  to  the  best  advantage.  There  may  be  in  them  nothing  new  to  the 
scholar,  except,  perhaps,  to  the  majority,  their  Celtic  etymologies,  yet  they  answer 
their  puri>ose  admirably ;  they  tend  to  whet  the  taste  of  the  monoglot  for  acquiring 
knowledge  of  the  original  language  of  the  New  Testament.  Space  will  not  allow  us 
to  go  through  these  footnotes. 

There  may  be  many  points  of  detail  in  the  exposition  from  which  one  might,  and 
many  do,  dissent ;  yet  in  every  case  the  exposition  given  is,  in  the  main,  on  the  right 
side,  and,  in  the  matter  of  details,  should  be  seriously  counted  with.  If  we  had  to 
point  out  what  may  be  considered  faults,  we  should  have  to  turn  to  the  style  and 
orthography  of  the  book,  matters,  especially  the  latter,  which  it  is  very  diflicult  to 
have  two  men  to  agree  upon.   The  style  will  be  regarded  by  some  as  too  involved,  and 
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even  turgid.  It  would  compare  very  favourably  with  Butler's  style  in  English. 
It  does  not  need  a  commentary,  as  was  said  of  one  of  these  handbooks ;  and 
the  sentences,  upon  a  second  reading,  will  generally  be  found  stifi'  with  thought. 
Welsh  scholars  of  the  new  school  will  certainly  object  to  the  use  of  the  verb  ''  sydd" 
in  principal  sentences,  and  the  use  of  '*pa  un''  (in  all  forms)  interrogative  for  *'yr 
un,*'  relative  pronoun. 

It  might  seem  strange  that  we  should  devote  such  great  space  to  an  eighteenpenny 
book.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  will  be  the  most  important  book  of  the  year 
in  Wales ;  it  will  command  a  sale  of  about  twenty  thousand  copies ;  it  is  a  marvel  of 
cheapness,  and  would,  in  the  Cambridge  Series,  be  sold  at  three  and  sixpence  at  least. 
Surely  some  one  must  be  underpaid  in  the  production !  Add  to  these  facts,  the 
sterling  quality  of  the  work.  William  Glynvb. 

EXPOSITOR'S  BIBLE  :  THE  BOOK  OF  DANIEL.    By  Ven.  Archdeacon  Fakrar. 
Hodder  and  StoughtoiL 

There  are  few  authors  in  the  religious  world  who  are  so  popular  as  Archdeacon 
Farrar.  He  has  the  power  of  making  those  who  peruse  his  works  see  what  he 
describes,  and  thus  appeals  to  the  non-professional  reader  in  a  way  that  few  theolo- 
gical writers  do  or  can  do.  While  the  luxuriant  graces  of  his  style  allure  the  reader, 
the  numerous  quotations  and  references  gain  his  confidence  by  the  assurance  thereby 
afforded  that  for  every  statement  made  there  is  ample  justification.  Archdeacon  Farrar 
represents  to  most  a  certain  free  and  wholesome  evangelicalism,  eager  to  maintain  the 
essentials  of  gospel  teaching,  but  as  to  every  non-essential  matter  open  to  all  the 
freshest  results  of  critical  investigation.  No  one  can  fail  to  be  moved  at  once  by  the 
eloquence  and  by  the  piety  of  his  Lift  of  Christ,  He  has  seemed  to  most  religious  i>eople 
the  union  of  the  novelist  with  the  scholar,  possessing  all  the  graces  of  style  and  all 
the  power  of  description  and  characterization  which  we  associate  with  the  former,  and 
all  the  acciutite  information  we  associate  with  the  latter.  Indeed,  he  has  been  a  most 
successful  novelist.  And  if  he  has  given  the  public  no  book  on  the  niceties  of 
scholarship,  the  position  which  he  once  occupied  of  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  later  of  a  master  in  Harrow  School,  guarantees  his  full  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  such  niceties. 

Of  course,  the  studies  pursued  in  Cambridge  and  Harrow  do  not  guarantee  his 
accurate  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  A  man  might  easily  be  Fellow  in  Cambridge  and 
master  in  Harrow  and  not  know  anything  of  Hebrew.  A  very  little  study  of 
Archdeacon  Farrar 's  numerous  works  will  soon  remove  that  caveat  When  he  speaks 
of  any  official  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  or  any  article  of  Jewish  dress,  we  find  that  he 
always  gives  the  Hebrew  name,  if  not  in  Hebrew  characters,  at  least  transliterated  as 
nearly  as  possible.  No  one  can  study  the  chapter  on  *' Rabbinic  Interpretation'*  in 
his  Bampton  Lecture  without  being  impressed  with  his  wide  and  seemingly  profound 
knowledge  of  the  Talmud. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  whole  religious  world  learned  with  interest  the 
fact  that  Archdeacon  Farrar  had  arranged  with  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  to  write  the 
Commeivtary  on  Daniel  in  the  Expositor's  Bible  Series.  The  high  level  of  excellence 
maintained  by  that  series  in  previous  commentaries  was  an  additional  guarantee,  if 
such  were  needed,  that  this  too  would  be  excellent.  The  Book  of  Daniel  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  critics  for  many  decades  in  a  way  that  no  other  book  in  Old  Testa*- 
ment  Scripture  has.  Readers  naturally  expected  to  find  in  this  commentary  not  only 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  everything  that  had  been  written  on  Daniel,  but  also  a 
comprehensive  and  intelligible  view  of  the  whole  question,  self-consistent  and  iik 
harmony  with  what  is  most  certainly  believed  by  evangelical  people. 
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We  are  sorry  to  say  that  these  hopes  have  been  to  a  great  extent  disappointed. 
That  he  shonld  maintain  the  critical  date  of  Daniel  was  not  surprising,  as  many  men 
whose  piety  and  whose  evangelical  soundness  is  indubitable  have  dated  Daniel  in  the 
Maccabean  period.  We  need  refer  to  no  more  than  two  of  those  who  have  been  his 
coUaborateurs  in  the  Expositor's  Bible — Professors  Marcus  Dods  and  George  Adam 
Smith.  We  do,  however,  object  to  what  seems  to  us  a  bullying  tone  to  those  thai, 
like  ourselves,  are  not  able  to  accept  the  critical  position  ;  to  the  pooh-poohing  without 
examination  of  such  arguments  for  the  traditional  position  as  he  does  mention,  and 
the  absolute  neglect  of  many  other  arguments.  We  further  scarcely  expected  to 
find  it  htid  down  almost  in  terms,  with  certain  saving  clauses,  perhaps,  that  whatever 
the  prophet  did  he  did  not  prophesy  in  the  sense  of  fareteUing ;  that  what  foretelling 
was  in  his  message  was  merely  an  inconspicuous  adjunct  to  his  exhortation.  We,  for 
our  part,  hold  that  it  is  incumbent  on  Archdeacon  Farrar  to  explain  the  stress  laid  by 
our  Lord  and  His  apostles  on  the  argument  from  prophecy.  We  know  Archdeacon 
Farrar  would  not  accuse  his  Lord  of  deceiving  the  disciples  when  on  the  way  to 
Emmaus  He  upbraided  them  as  slow  of  heart  in  not  believing  "  all  that  the  prophets 
had  spoken."  It  is  difficult,  on  the  critical  hypothesis  of  the  nature  of  pn^hecy, 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  Christianity,  as  resting  so  largely  on  the  evidence  of 
prophecy,  was  founded  on  falsehood. 

Yet,  again,  whatever  the  school  to  which  a  commentator  belongs,  the  reading 
public  have  a  right  to  demand  that  he  be  accurate,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
Archdeacon  Farrar  is  far  from  accurate.  In  not  a  few  cases  he  actually  uses  blunders 
which  it  is  difficult  to  characterize  as  other  than  disgraceful  as  grounds  of  argument. 
Thus,  p.  10,  he  wishes  to  show  that  Ezekiel  could  not  have  referred  to  the  Daniel  of 
the  canonical  book,  as,  if  the  narrative  of  the  first  chapt^  be  received,  he  would  be  too 
young  to  be  so  honoured.     He  says — 

*'  Daniel  was  taken  captive  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim  (Dan.  L 1),  about  the  year  606w 
Ignatius  says  he  was  tweWe  years  old  when  he  foiled  the  elders;  and  the  narrative  shows  he 
could  not  ha?e  been  much  older  when  taken  captive.  If  Ezekiel's  prophecy  was  uttered 
B.C.  584,  Daniel  at  that  time  could  only  have  been  twenty- two ;  if  it  was  uttered  as  late  as 
B.C.  572,  Daniel  would  still  have  been  only  thirty-four,  and  therefore  little  more;  than  a  youth 
in  Jewish  eyes." 

If  we  subtract  584  from  606,  the  result  is  22,  and  that  gives  the  number  of  years 
from  the  time  that  Daniel  was  carried  captive  ;  but  he  was,  on  Archdeacon  Farrar's 
own  showing,  twelve  years  old  at  that  time,  therefore  he  was  thirty-four  at  the  date 
in  question  ;  so,  with  the  later  date,  Daniel,  on  Archdeacon  Farrar's  own  hypothesia*, 
was  at  that  time  forty-six,  not  thirty-four.  It  seems  singular  that  Archdeacon 
Farrar  should  quote  from  Ignatius  in  the  long  recension  at  all,  full  as  it  is  of 
falsifications  and  interpolations ;  still  more  singular  that  he  should  quote  Bishop 
Lightfoot's  note  and  yet  retain  his  reference  in  the  text.  There  Lb  a  further 
singularity :  in  the  beginning  of  the  note  which  Bishop  Lightfoot  appends  to  that 
passage — a  part  which  Archdeacon  Farrar  does  not  give — he  says,  speaking  of  Daniel, 
"His  age  is  not  given  in  the  narrative,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  whence  it  could  have 
been  derived.'*  Even,  however,  what  he  does  give  of  Lightfoot's  note  shows  the 
valuelessness  of  the  reference.  It  is  incumbent  on  Archdeacon  Farrar  to  show 
what  in  the  narrative  fixes  the  age  of  Daniel  to  be  that  precisely  which  he  has  pre- 
determined. Elsewhere  he  rests  his  argument  partly  on  the  meaning  of  "iV*,  yded; 
but  Joseph  was  called  yehd  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old  by  his  brother  Reuben 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  30),  and  Benjamin  is  also  called  ydal  when  he  was  the  father  of  ten 
sons  (Gen.  xliv.  20;  comp.  xlvi.  21).  Further,  those  that  were  brought  up  with 
Kehoboam  were  still  yladeem  at  his  accession,  when  he,  and  therefore  they,  were 
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oyer  forty  yean  of  age.  We  would  point  out  another  blunder  in  connexion  with 
this  reference  to  Ignatius.  In  the  note,  after  giving  the  reference  to  Ignatius,  2I  (2 
M<kg,j  3,  the  archdeacon  adds,  ''so  too  in  j!>«.-Afar.  ad  Ignat^  3,"  as  if  there  also 
twelve  was  the  age  assigned  to  Daniel,  whereas  there  is  no  age  assigned  to  Daniel 
there  at  all,  though  he  is  referred  to ;  but  further  down  in  the  passage  the  age  in 
question  is  mentioned  as  that  of  Solomon  when  he  gave  his  famous  judgment.  The 
reason  of  the  blunder  is  that  the  archdeacon  has  taken  the  bishop's  reference  to  the 
Ji^Utle  of  Mary  to  IgnoHua^  and  mistaken  the  meaning  of  it ;  it  is  not  to  give  a  parallel 
example  of  attributing  to  Daniel  the  age  of  twelve  when  he  was  carried  captive,  but 
to  explain  his  (Lightfoot's)  suggestion  (which  Farrar  quotes)  that  there  is  a  trans- 
ference from  Solomon.  Archdeacon  Farrar  would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart  Routh's 
advice,  **  Always  verify  your  references." 

Sometimes  the  blunder  on  which  he  builds  his  argument  is  not  his  own,  but  he 
has  borrowed  it,  with  due  acknowledgment  certainly,  but  without  correcting  it. 
Professor  Comill  {Siehzig  Jahrwochen  Daniels^  p.  31,  note)  maintains  that  by  Qema- 
tria  Nebuchadnezzar  is  identical  with  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Oematria,  we  ought  to 
explain,  is  a  way  of  estimating  the  numerical  value  of  a  name  or  a  sentence  by 
reckoning  together  the  numerical  value  of  each  of  the  letters,  and  then  asserting  its 
identity  with  another  name  or  sentence  of  a  similar  numerical  value.  Professor 
Comill  spreads  out  the  letters  of  the  two  names,  and  appends  the  numerical  value 
to  each ;  but  he  assigns  the  value  70  to  d,  the  seventeenth  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  80.  This  u  the  value  assigned  to  it  by 
Gesenius,  Ffirst,  and  Palmer,  and  this  value  it  retained  in  Greek  and  Syriac,  and  this 
value  the  corresponding  letter  retains  to  this  day  in  Arabic.  We  know  that  one  of 
the  explanations  of  the  transposition  of  V  and  d  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
chapters  of  Lamentations  is  that  it  is  due  to  a  difference  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 
That  explanation  is  regarded  by  some  to  have  been  exploded  by  Gesenius.  Certainly, 
by  the  time  the  Septuagint  Version  was  made,  the  order  of  the  letters  was  the  same  as 
now,  as  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  translators  give  the  letters  in  the  present  order 
over  against  the  verses  in  those  chapters  in  Lamentations,  without  attending  to  the 
transposition.  These  are  the  only  cases  of  transposition.  Moreover,  we  have  no  sign 
that  Oematria  ever  followed  that  order,  which  may  have  been  adopted  from  some 
exigence  of  versification.  Neither  Comill  nor  Farrar  appeals  to  this  explanation.  Yet 
Archdeacon  Farrar  on  this  blunder  builds  an  argument  against  the  authenticity  of  Daniel. 

We  could  multiply  indefinitely  mistakes  and  blunders  either  peculiar  to  Archdeacon 
Farrar  or  adopted  by  him,  but  we  have  occupied  so  much  space  that  we  cannot 
do  so  without  wearying  our  readers.  We  should  have  wished  to  refer  to  the  numerous 
self-contradictions  of  which  this  commentary  is  full.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  such 
a  book  coming  from  the  pen  of  Archdeacon  Farrar.  We  say  it  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger—it  is  utterly  unworthy  of  his  reputation.  That  it  is  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
series  of  which  it  forms  one  goes  without  saying.  J.  E.  H.  Thomson. 

THE  JOHANNINE  THEOLOGY.      A  Study  op  the  Doctrinal  Contents  of 

THE  Gk>8PBL    AND  EpISTLBS    OF    THE    APOSTLE    JOHN.      By  GSOROB  B.    SteVENS, 

PhD.,  D.D.     London :  R.  D.  Dickinson.     1894. 

Without  any  discussion  of  the  genuineness  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  the  Apostle 
John,  taking  for  granted  that  the  traditional  view  is  correct,  and  omitting  all  treat- 
ment of  the  Revelation  (as  a  unique  work,  requiring  separate  handling).  Dr.  Stevens 
here  presents  a  very  complete  survey  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  Johannine 
theology.     There  are  many  works  bearing  on  this  subject,  of  which  a  copious  list  is 
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fumiBhed  in  the  present  volume,  but  in  our  author's  opinion  they  are  all  '*  either  too 
limited  in  scope,  or  too  apologetic  or  purely  practical  in  aim,  to  be  regarded  as  works 
on  Biblical  theology  in  any  very  strict  sense."  At  the  same  time,  he  allows  that  it  is 
vain  to  seek  for  a  system  in  the  Johannine  documents  ;  we  have  single  truths,  glimpses 
of  profoundest  doctrine,  but  no  completeness  of  form,  and  we  are  left  to  connect  and 
find  the  correlation  of  the  disjecta  membra  as  best  we  may.  By  emphasizing  the 
fundamental  ideas  upon  which  the  apostle's  theology  seems  to  centre,  Dr.  Stevens 
has  endeavoured  with  much  success  to  display  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  his  teaching. 
St.  John  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  group  his  thoughts  and  to  arrange  his  facts 
round  certain  great  truths,  first  and  foremost  of  which  stands  that  concerning  the 
Person  of  his  Master  and  His  relation  to  mankind.  ''  He  grounds  the  work  of  Christ 
in  His  Person. "  The  life  of  Christ  incarnate  is,  so  to  speak,  the  practical  revelation 
of  forces  and  attributes  which  are  essential  in  His  being.  St.  John  himself  enunciates 
his  purpose  in  writing  the  Gospel :  '*  These  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  thai 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through 
His  Name ; "  his  design,  to  show  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  the  expected  Messiah, 
and  the  Author  and  Giver  of  spiritual  life  and  light.  John  is  penetrated  with  the  idea 
that  the  action  of  God  springs  from  His  Divine  nature,  that  all  that  God  has  done 
in  revelation  and  redemption  it  was  according  to  His  nature  to  do  ;  the  Incarnation 
is  the  coming  to  men  of  One  '*  who,  in  His  own  Person  and  character,  is  a  transcript 
of  the  Divine  nature."  All  the  demands  of  duty,  in  the  apostle's  teachings  are 
derived  from  the  ethical  nature  of  God.  Dr.  Stevens  traces  the  idea  of  Orod  in  the 
writings  of  John.  The  Old  Testament,  preparatory  and  provisional  as  it  was,  was 
a  self-revelation  of  the  Word  before  His  personal  manifestation.  There  are  many 
instances  where  John  notes  relations  between  Old  Testament  prophecy  and  circum- 
stances in  the  life  of  Jesus,  using  typical  parallelism  to  explain  and  enforce  the  references. 
Many  of  such  passages  are  discussed  critically  and  skilfuUy  in  ch.  ii.  Before  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  the  Logos,  Dr.  Stevens  further  elucidates  John's  conception  of 
the  nature  of  God.  His  idea  proceeds  on  the  assertion  made  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  "God  is  Spirit" — ^not,  God  is  "a  spirit,"  as  in  our  versions,  but  taking 
"  spirit "  as  a  generic  description  of  the  Divine  nature,  as  we  have  the  analogous  expres- 
sions, "God  is  love,"  "God  is  light."  With  regard  to  the  Logos,  the  fact  that  the 
apostle  does  not  explain  the  term  shows  that  it  was  current  and  generally  understood. 
He  may  have  in  part  derived  it  from  the  writings  of  Philo,  but  both  he  and  Philo 
founded  themselves  upon  the  Old  Testament,  where  a  tendency  to  personify  the 
active  power  of  God  under  the  term  "  Word  "  and  His  ethical  attributes  under  that  of 
"Wisdom,"  is  unmistakably  apparent.  The  doctrine  is  not  brought  forward  to  solve 
certain  philosophical  difficulties,  but  to  present  the  great  truth  that  the  pre-existent 
Son  of  God  became  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  well  discussed  in  our  volume, 
the  signification  of  the  union  of  the  Son  with  the  Father  being  introduced  in 
orthodox  language.  Dr.  Stevens  will  not  have  all  readers  with  him  when  he  affirms 
that  St.  John  lays  no  emphasis  upon  the  Christian  sacraments.  He  calls  the  passage 
ch.  iii.  a  doubtful  reference  to  Baptism,  and  sees  in  ch.  vi.  only  a  metaphorical 
allusion  to  the  propitiatory  death  of  Christ  and  the  appropriation  of  His  saving  work. 
Christ  efiects  man's  salvation  by  "  ofiering  Himself  as  the  Object  of  faith,  and  by- 
entering  into  loving  fellowship  with  men" — which  is  true  enough,  but  does  not  touch 
the  sacramental  question. 

The  book  is  one  to  be  closely  studied.  The  author  is  always  lucid,  devout,  and 
charitable,  and  has  produced  a  treatise  which  throws  much  light  on  many  vexed 
questions  both  in  theology  and  Biblical  interpretation,  W.  J.  Deake. 
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The  Vision  of  Nahum  the  Elkoshite. — ^This  little  prophetic  writing, 
or  rather  two  chapters  of  it — for  the  psalm  which  extends  over  the  whole 
of  the  first  chapter  with  tiie  exception  of  the  first  verse,  is  not  included — 
has  furnished  material  for  a  learned  treatise  of  a  hundred  pages.  It  is 
the  joint  work  of  Dr.  Alfred  Jeremias,  a  distinguished  Grerman  Assyrio- 
logist,  and  Oberst  Adolf  Billerbeck,  a  German  oflScer  interested  in  Assyrian 
research.  The  text  of  these  chapters  is  translated  and  illustrated  from 
monumental  sources,  and  the  military  aspects  of  the  subject  are  fully 
discussed.  Three  maps  are  appended,  and  the  letter-press  is  interspersed 
with  thirty  cuts.  The  result  is  a  book  of  exceptional  value,  not  only  for 
the  study  of  Nahum,  for  which  it  will  be  indispensable,  but  also  for  the 
right  understanding  of  passages  in  other  prophetic  writings  as  well  as 
of  Israelitish  and  Jewish  history,  from  the  time  of  Elijah  to  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.  The  situation  of  Elkosh,  Nahum's  home  or  birthplace,  has 
long  been  an  unsettled  question ;  and  Dr.  Jeremias,  who  is  responsible 
for  most  of  the  former  part  of  the  work,  is  unable  to  close  the  con- 
troversy. Neither  the  Assyrian  site  which  has  found  favour  with  some 
writers,  notably  the  late  Dr.  Franz  Delitzsch,  Alhush,  about  two  days' 
journey  to  the  north  of  the  ancient  Nineveh,  nor  the  Galilaean  site,  EU 
Kozdh,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Bama  in  Naphtali,  can  in  his  judgment  be 
accepted  with  our  present  information.  The  latter,  however,  is  considered 
less  probable  than  the  former.  The  author  inclines,  indeed,  to  the  belief 
that  Nahum  was  born  in  exile.  At  any  rate,  the  dogmatic  remark  of 
Wellhausen,  that  Nahum  was  "in  any  case  a  Jew  from  Judsea,"  is 
emphatically  rejected.  The  references  to  Nineveh  are  held  to  imply 
personal  knowledge.  The  date  of  composition  is  not  defined,  but  it  is 
hinted  that  it  may  have  been  after  the  death  of  Assurbanipal.  The  book 
is  a  prophecy,  not  a  vaticinium  post  eventumy  as  some  have  maintained. 
Nahum  "  foresaw  the  destruction  of  Nineveh."  The  quality  of  these  two 
chapters  is  rated  very  high.  Nahum  was  "an  enthusiastic  patriot  and 
a  richly  gifted  poet."  Many  of  the  details  are  illustrated  from  Assyrian 
bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions ;  and  the  faithfulness  of  the  picture  sketched 
by  the  Hebrew  prophet  is  thus  strikingly  demonstrated.  The  following 
are  three  examples  out  of  many.    (1)  Ch.  iii.  13,  "  Behold,  thy  people  in 
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the  midst  of  thee  are  women."  The  full  significance  of  these  bitter  words 
comes  out  when  we  put  by  the  side  of  them  the  substance  of  an  Assyrian 
curse.  ''  If  Mati'ilum  of  Harran,"  wrote  an  Assyrian  king,  ^^  sin  against 
these  enactments  ...  his  people  shall  become  women."  Evidently  the 
weakness  of  women  was  a  common  symbol  of  excessive  feebleness  in 
Western  Asia  in  ancient  times.  (2)  Ch.  iii.  15,  ''There  shall  the  fire  devour 
thee ;  the  sword  shall  cut  thee  off."  An  Assyrian  king  of  Nahum's  age 
regularly  couples  fire  and  sword.  Again  and  again  we  read  in  his  inscrip- 
tions, "I  struck  down  that  city,  I  burned  it  with  fire."  It  is  added 
elsewhere  that  the  excavations  in  the  ruins  of  Kineveh  bear  testimony  to 
the  action  of  fire.  (3)  Ch.  iii  17,  "  Thy  scribes  [margin  of  K.V.]  are  as 
the  swarms  of  grasshoppers."  The  Hebrew  word  for  "  scribes  "  id  rendered 
"  tablet-writers,"  and  is  identified  with  the  Assyrian  dw^-iar-ru.  Now,  in 
the  days  of  Assurbanipal,  the  king  alluded  to  above  as  one  of  Nahum's 
contemporaries,  the  tablet-writer  was  one  of  the  most  important  persons 
in  the  country.  This  king  was  a  great  patron  of  art  and  literature,  and 
founded  a  great  library,  in  which  were  deposited  copies  made  by  his  order 
of  books  of  all  sorts.  Consequently,  scribes  were  honoured  as  never  before, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  tiiat  multitudes  eagerly  pressed  into  their  ranks.  The 
prophet's  comparison,  therefore,  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  evidence 
of  Assyrian  records.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  well  calculated  to  strengthen 
regard  for  the  Bible.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that  so  solid  a  contribution 
to  the  intelligent  and  reverent  study  of  Scripture  comes  from  Germany. 

The  Magicians  of  Fhabaoh. — The  magicians  who  aided  the 
Pharaoh  in  his  struggle  with  Moses  are  represented  as  capable  of  per- 
forming very  wonderful  feats.  Their  rods,  when  thrown  on  the  ground, 
became  serpents.  Water  was  turned  into  blood.  Frogs  were  brought  up 
on  the  land  of  Egypt.  All  this  was  effected,  we  read,  "  by  their  enchant- 
ments" (Exod.  viL  11,  22;  viii.  7).  These  surprising  statements 
are  quite  in  harmony  with  native  t^timony.  The  so-called  Westcar 
Papyrus  contains  several  tales  about  magic  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
which  were  probably  written  ages  before  Moses.  They  have  been  known 
to  specialists  for  many  years,  but  have  only  just  been  made  readily- 
accessible  to  the  English  public  in  a  small  volume  entitled,  ^tgypiwn 
Tales  from  the  Papyri^  first  series,  ninth  to  tenth  dynasty,  by  Professor 
Flinders  Petria  It  is  clear  from  these  primitive  stories,  the  oldest 
literary  efforts  of  their  kind  known  to  exist,  that  the  professors  of  occult 
sciences  in  ancient  Egypt  laid  claim  in  very  early  times  to  exactly  the 
same  sort  of  power  as  that  ascribed  to  them  by  the  writer  of  Exodus. 
One  of  them  caught  a  wicked  page  by  means  of  a  wax  crocodile  which  he 
had  enchanted,  saying  to  it,  ^'  When  the  page  comes  and  bathes  in  my 
lake,  seize  on  him."  The  page  came.  The  image  was  thrown  in  the 
water  behind  him,  and  immediately  became  a  living  crocodile  of  great 
size,  which  promptly  did  its  maker's  bidding.    At  his  command  it  returned 
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to  the  bank,  and  when  he  placed  his  hand  npon  it,  it  became  again  a  croco- 
dile  of  wax.    Professor  Fetrie  adds  that  the  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  a  model, 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  this  story,  is  still  continually  met  with  in  Egypt. 
Another  magician  discovered  a  lost  jewel  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  by 
uttering  a  magic  speech  in  consequence  of  which  he  placed  '^one  part 
of  the  waters  of  the  lake  on  the  other."    A  third,  who  had  attained 
the  ideal  Egyptian  age  of  a  hundred  and  ten  years,  amused  a  brutal 
Pharaoh  by  even  more  astounding  marvels.    When  asked  if  it  was  true, 
as  men  said,  that  he  could  restore  the  head  that  was  smitten  off,  he 
answered  that  it  was.    The  Pharaoh  then  suggested  that  a  prisoner  should 
be  brought  for  the  magician  to  experiment  on,  but  the  wise  man,  who 
was  more  humane  than  his  royal  master,  objected.    So  a  duck  was  brought 
to  him,  '^  and  its  head  was  cut  off.    And  the  duck  was  laid  on  the  west 
side  of  the  hall,  and  its  head  on  the  east  side  of  the  hall.    And  Dedi  (the 
magician)  spake  his  magic  speech.     And  the  duck  fluttered  along  the 
ground,  and  its  head  came  likewise ;  and  when  it  had  come  part  to  part, 
the  duck  stood  and  quacked."    A  goose  and  an  ox  were  then  successively 
handled  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  same  result    This  master  of  magic, 
who  was  great  at  eating  and  drinking  as  well  as  at  charms  and  spells—- for 
he  consumed  five  hundred  loaves  of  bread,  a  side  of  beef,  and  one  hundred 
draughts  of  beer — could  not  do  without  his  books.    When  summoned  by 
the  Pharaoh,  he  demanded  his  youths  and  his  books.    The  common  Oriental 
salutation,  ^'  Peace  to  thee ! "  is  found  in  this  story ;  and  the  way  of  address- 
ing the  Pharaoh,  ^  0  king,  life,  health,  wealth ! "  reminds  us  of  the  Biblical 
formula,  "  O  king,  live  for  ever ! "    There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  the  book 
of  interest  to  Bible-readers,  and  its  attractiveness  and  usefulness  are^ 
considerably  enhanced  by  more  than  twenty  well-executed  engravings  by 
an  artist  familiar  with  Egypt,  and  assisted  by  the  archaeological  knowledge^ 
of  the  editor. 

History  op.  the  Modern  Hebrew  Character. — ^This  obscure 
subject  is  examined  at  length  by  a  Jewish  scholar,  Ptofessor  Ludwig  Blau 
of  Buda  Pesth,  in  an  Introduction  to  Holy  Scripture,  intended  primarily 
for  the  use  of  Jewish  students.  The  conclusions  coincide  in  a  large  degree 
with  those  arrived  at  by  Christian  scholars.  With  them,  he  believes  the 
square  character  to  be  of  Aramaic  origin;  and  rejects  the  Talmudic 
tradition,  which  ascribes  its  introduction  among  the  Jews  to  Ezra.  The 
first  appearance  of  the  new  writing,  he  thinks,  may  fall  into  the  time  of 
the  Maccabean  rising,  at  the  earliest  a  few  decades  before  that  movement. 
As  the  Aramaic  language  gained  ground,  the  Aramaic  way  of  writing 
kept  pace  with  it,  and  imperceptibly  stole  into  literature.  It  is  suggested 
that  it  may  have  been  introduced  into  Biblical  manuscripts  by  expert 
Aramaic  copyists  who  were  not  Jews,  the  religion  and  nationality  of  those 
who  copied  the  Scriptures  not  being  at  the  time  taken  into  account. 
This  rather  startling  assertion  is  accompanied  by  a  reference  to  a  passage 
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in  the  Tosefta^  which  seems  to  show  that  even  long  afterwards.  Biblical 
manuscripts  written  by  heathens  were  admissible  if  correct.  The  passage 
runs  as  follows:  ''Books,  phylacteries,  mezuzoth,  are  accepted  from  a 
Gentile,  if  only  they  are  correctly  written  "  (Tow/Va,  p.  463  of  Zucker- 
mandel's  edition).  For  a  considerable  period,  this  application  of  Aramaic 
characters  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  will  have  attracted  no  attention,  so 
that  the  two  ways  of  writing  existed  peacefully  side  by  side.  In  coarse 
of  time,  the  copies  written  in  the  square  character  outnumbered  the  others, 
so  that  it  became  necessary  to  decide  which  should  have  the  preference 
for  copies  of  the  Law,  The  decision  ran  in  favour  of  the  former.  Why  ? 
It  is  suggested  that  it  may  have  been  thought  desirable  to  distinguish 
the  sacred  writings  from  profane  documents  by  the  use  of  a  certain  set 
of  characters,  and  that  the  new  ones  were  selected  because  the  old  ones 
were  constantly  employed  in  common  life.  The  latter,  however,  were  not 
prohibited.  There  are  some  dark  passages  in  the  Talmud  which  are 
interpreted  to  mean  that  Biblical  manuscripts  written  in  the  character 
originally  used  by  the  Jews  were  not  unknown  long  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  They  were  accounted  less  sacred  than  those 
written  in  the  authorized  character,  but  they  were  not  absolutely  rejected. 
Those  interested  in  these  difficult  questions  will  appreciate  this  learned 
effort  to  grapple  with  them  by  an  enlightened  student  of  the  Talmud* 

BoMAN  Law  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. — ^According  to 
Dr.  Anton  Halmel  of  Vienna,  the  famous  argument  about  the  relation  of 
the  Law  of  Moses  to  the  promise  to  Abraham,  and  the  gospel  in  Gal.  ilL 
15-20,  29,  and  iv.  1,  2,  rests  on  Latin  juristic  terminology.  About  a 
dozen  expressions  are  singled  out  as  technical  terms  of  the  Boman  law 
of  inheritance.  The  key-word  SiaOffKrt  is  considered  to  be  the  Greek  for 
testamerUum.  The  verb  imSiariatntrOai  is  rendered  by  in&uper  man- 
dare,  and  fiKTirriQ  is  translated  by  mediator^  persona  irUerposita,  The 
last  does  not  describe  a  mediator  in  the  theological  sepse  between  man 
and  God,  but  refers  to  Moses  as  standing  in  time  between  Abraham 
and  Christ.  The  second  of  these  proposed  identifications  is  certainly 
ingenious.  If  it  is  accepted,  then  the  Law  must  be  regarded  as  a  codicil, 
which,  according  to  Boman  law,  supplied  no  title  of  inheritance :  codu 
cUlis  heres  non  instituitury  and  eodieUlis  hereditas  neque  dart  neqiie  adimi 
potest.  The  whole  series  of  parallels,  however,  is  very  precarious.  The 
terms  admit  of  explanation  without  recourse  to  Boman  law.  And  even 
if  the  reference  is  admitted,  it  need  not  have  the  significance  which  Dr. 
Halmel  claims  for  it.  He  maintains  (and  this  is  really  the  object  of 
the  essay)  that  the  apostle  can  have  obtained  this  acquaintance  with 
Boman  juristic  terminology  only  in  Italy,  and  that  therefore  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  must  have  been  written  in  Italy,  if  not  in  Bome  itself. 
This  does  not  in  the  least  follow.  The  pamphlet  is  clever,  but  not 
conclusive. 
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Beligion  and  the  State. — ^The  Dean  of  Bipon  contributes  to  the 
Cowtemporary  Bevieto  a  very  interesting  critique  of  an  article  by  Dr. 
Clifford,  in  the  March  issue  of  the  same  periodical,  on  ^^  Beligion  and  the 
State."    He  asserts  that  the  article  in  question  was  calculated  to  afford 
great  pleasure  to  liberal  Churchmen,  though  he  is  of  opinion  that  the 
writer  has  not  carried  the  principles  which  he  set  forth  to  their  logical 
issue.    "  The  old  disparaging  estimate  of  the  State,"  he  says,  "  that  which 
represents  it  as  existing  merely  for  material  well-being,  and  gaining  its 
ends  by  coercion,  is  wholly  abandoned  by  Dr.  Clifford.    The  nation  is,  in 
his  view,  a  spiritual  entity,  the  embodiment  of  a  spiritual  idea.    We  are 
no  longer  to  speak  of  the  State  as  some  iron  framework  which  fetters  us ; 
the  State  is  the  people,  or  at  least  an  instrument  fireely  organized  by 
them,  and  plastic  under  their  hands.    Similarly,  religion  is  no  longer  an 
abstract  theory,  but  becomes  concrete  in  the  community.    The  religion  of 
England  is  Christian  and  Biblical,  though  not  dogmatically  defined ;  it  is 
not  any  denominationalism  or  undenominationalism,  but  that  which   is 
beyond  aU  these — ^the  spirit  which  does  justly,  and  loves  mercy,  and  walks 
humbly  with  God :  *  its  chief  note  is  service,  the  effort  to  do  good — the 
undoing  of  the  yoke,  the  letting  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  the  proclaiming 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.' "    The  Dean  points  out  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  this  principle  to  insist  upon  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  being 
drawn  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  and  to  apply  the  former  of  these 
titles  exclusively  to  the  assembly  of  worshippers.    "  Dr.  Clifford  abandons 
the  idea  that  the  nation  is  a  godless  entity.    Its  direction  is  to  be  God- 
ward  till  it  becomes  a  veritable  kingdom  of  God.    Yet  he  maintains  that 
it  must  never  have  anything  to  do  with  the  inner  life  of  the  Church,  tiiat 
is,  of  societies  organized  for  public  worship  and  its  adjuncts.    These  are 
to  be  kept  in  their  separate  exclusive  state  in  the  name,  as  the  Puritans 
said,  of  *  the  rights  of  King  Jesus.'    Are,  then,  the  rights  of  the  King  of 
mankind  unrecognized  in  all  other  parts  of  His  dominion  but  that  of 
public  worship  ?    We  have  here,  I  think,  a  relic  of  the  old  antagonism 
which  we  may  hope  to  see  disappear.    For  if  the  nation,  the  complete 
body  of  Christians,  in  which  the  worshipping  body  is  included  as  a  minor 
circle,  grows  more  and  more  to  represent  Christ's  Church,  and  to  do  its 
work,  on  what  ground  can  it  be  maintained  that  societies  formed  exclusively 
for  public  worship  and  Christian  teaching,  and  certain  rudimentary  acts 
of  beneficence,  can  justly  arrogate  to  themselves  the  name  of  the  Church  ? 
This  is  certainly  not  the  Biblical  use  of  the  term.    The  word  '  Ecclesia ' 
is  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  where  it  is  used  for  the  *  congregation '  of 
Israel,  that  is,  for  the  people  as  a  whole  in  all  their  public  action.    Christ 
and  His  apostles,  and  those  to  whom  they  spoke,  had  thus  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  of  the  Church  (Ecclesia)  fighting  battles  (Judg.  xxi.  5),  or 
holding  national  festivals  (1  Kings  viii.  65),  or  returning  as  a  nation  from 
Babylon  (Ezra  ii.  64) ;  and  the  idea  of  the  Christian  Ecclesia  must  there- 
fore have  been  that  of  a  Divine  society  embracing  the  whole  human  life. 
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not  of  an  assembly  for  worship.  It  corresponds  with  the  classical  use  of 
the  word  '  Ecclesia/  which  meant  the  whole  body  of  citizens  called  forth 
from  their  homes  for  public  business.  The  notion  that  Christ  founded  a 
body  mainly  destined  for  public  worship  (of  which  He  hardly  ever  spoke, 
as  Dr.  Clifford  allows)  is  due  to  the  misguided  and  excessive  interest  in 
this  department  which  has  unfortunately  prevailed.  St.  Paul's  idea  of 
the  Church  is  that  of '  the  body  of  Christ,  the  fulness  of  Him  who  fiUeth 
all  in  all ;'  ^  a  great  house  in  which  there  are  vessels  of  all  kinds.'  How 
can  these  descriptions  of  it  be  satisfied  by  what  Dr.  Clifford  calls  Churches? 
Can  it  be  pretended  that  the  congregation  of  Westboume  Park  Chapel 
or  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  expresses  the  full  life  of  the  God  who  fills  all 
things  ?  These  limited  bodies  do  not  even  profess  to  do  it.  They  know 
that  they  would  expose  themselves  to  ridicule  if  they  tried  to  manage  the 
affedrs  of  mankind,  a  task  in  which  Hildebrand,  with  idl  his  resources, 
failed.  Nothing  but  the  whole  Christian  people,  and  the  national  oif;ans 
which  express  their  will  and  give  effect  to  it,  can  in  any  complete  sense 
fulfil  the  New  Testament  idea  of  the  Church  within  the  realm  of 
England." 

True  and  Faxse  Notions  of  Prayeb. — In  an  article  in  the  'Sine- 
teenth  Century,  Mr.  Norman  Pearson  endeavours  to  show  that,  though  it  is 
usually  assumed  that  prayer  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  can  find  no 
place  in  any  scientific  conceptions  of  the  imiverse,  it  may  yet  fill  a  place 
in  religion  from  which  science  has  no  need,  and,  perhaps,  no  power  to 
expel  it.  He,  however,  finds  it  necessary  to  eliminate  many  things  from 
the  ordinary  theological  conception  of  prayer,  in  order  that  the  practice 
in  question  may  be  brought  into  conformity  with  the  views  of  science  and 
philosophy.  First  of  all,  everything  in  the  nature  of  petition  for  spiritual 
or  physical  benefits  must  be  given  up.  Then,  too,  anything  in  the  nature 
of  deprecation,  and  anything  like  confession  of  sin,  should,  he  considers, 
be  eliminated  from  prayer,  as  resting  on  a  false  conception  of  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  God,  and  of  man's  relation  to  the  order  of  the  universe. 
"  If  it  be  asked,"  he  says,  '*  what  residue  will  be  left  of  prayer  after  these 
components  have  been  struck  out,  I  turn  to  Cardinal  Manning  for  an 
answer.  In  one  of  his  sermons  prayer  is  described  as  'a  means  of 
realizing  man's  personal  relation  to  God.'  There  is  little  in  this  descrip- 
tion which  could  not  be  accepted  by  any  scientific  man  who  does  not 
altogether  deny  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  But,  indeed,  no  science  can 
lawfully  forbid  man  to  believe  that  he,  with  his  past  and  his  future, 
belongs  to  a  system  of  existence  which  is  inspired  to  struggle  upwards  by 
^  a  power  that  makes  for  righteousness.'  His  relations  to  such  a  power 
would  be  outraged  by  petitions  for  the  disturbance  of  this  order,  and 
degraded  by  the  deprecation  and  self-abasement  which  can  only  fitly 
belong  to  the  worship  of  the  malign.  In  these  relations  alone  must  we 
seek  for  the  true  explanation  of  man's  place  in  the  scheme  of  nature,  and 
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for  trustworthy  guidance  of  his  right  conduct  therein.  To  him,  as  the 
latest  and  highest  product  of  this  scheme,  its  due  progress  seems  to  be 
specially  committed ;  and  consequently,  conduct  which  impedes  his  own 
struggle  upwards  is  not  only  an  offence  against  his  own  highest  interests, 
but  is  a  sin  against  the  order  of  the  universe.  This  belief  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  scheme  of  existence  is  no  bar  to  the  impulse  which  so  naturally 
arises  in  us  to  commune  with  the  Divine  power  which  is  behind  and  within 
this  scheme.  Such  communing  is  surely  a  means  of  'realizing  man's 
personal  relation  to  God/  and  may  fitly  be  described  as  prayer."  In  other 
words,  prayer  is  the  expression  of  man's  recognition  of  the  Divine  power 
and  intelligence  manifested  in  the  universe,  frank  submission  to  its  order, 
ready  acceptance  of  the  burdens  of  his  high  part  therein,  and  earnest 
resolve  to  play  that  part  well.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  if  prayer, 
even  in  this  highly  attenuated  form,  would  long  continue  as  a  practice  in 
any  society  composed  of  beings  who  had  no  sense  of  dependence  upon  a 
Creator,  of  personal  responsibility  for  conduct,  or  of  contrition  for  wrong- 
doing, and  who  had  no  belief  that  the  Being  to  whom  they  prayed,  or 
with  whom  they  had  communion,  could  bestow  benefits  of  any  kind^ 
physical  or  spiritual. 
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ALEXANDER  COMEIE} 

By  Eev.  J.  P.  Lillet,  M.A. 

While  spending  a  holiday  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  some  years  ago. 
Dr.  A.  Kuyper  of  Amsterdam  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  the 
very  name  of  Alexander  Comrie  seemed  to  be  quite  unknown  to  his 
countrymen.  In  Holland  his  memory  was  still  very  warmly  cherished : 
in  Scotland  the  great  work  he  had  done  for  the  Dutch  Beformed  Church 
had  apparently  never  been  heard  of.  It  was  this  "  inexplicable  ignorance," 
as  he  plainly  called  it,  that  led  him  to  contribute  to  the  CcUhdio  Presby- 
terian  of  1892  the  three  papers  on  "  Alexander  Comrie :  his  Life  and 
Work  in  Holland,"  that  to  most  students  of  Church  history  form  almost 
the  only  available  source  of  information  on  the  subject.  The  short  article 
on  Comrie  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  is  wholly  based  on 
Dr.  Kuyper's  papers. 

Now,  however,  we  have  a  much  more  complete  account  of  this 
eminent  Scoto-Dutch  minister,  from  Dr.  A.  G.  Honig  of  Oudshom,  near 
Leiden.  Originally  presented  in  the  form  of  an  academic  essay  read 
before  the  Faculty  of  Theology  in  the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam,  the 
work  is  now  published  in  handsome  octavo  form,  as  a  complete  review,  not 

1  Dr.  A.  G.  Honig.    Utrecht :  H.  Honig. 
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only  of  Comrie's  ministerial  life  and  work,  but  also  of  the  part  he  played 
as  a  writer  on  dogmatic  theology  and  as  an  ecclesiastical  controversialist. 
A  friend  and  former  pupil  of  Professor  Kuyper,  Dr.  Honig  frankly 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  him  for  the  main  impulse  he  received 
in  this  study.  But  he  has  been  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  sources, 
Scottish  and  Dutch,  that  Dr.  Euyper  had  never  reached,  and  by  the  direct 
use  of  these,  as  well  as  the  special  study  of  Comrie*s  whole  writings,  he  has 
succeeded  in  giving  what  will  be  for  a  long  time  the  fullest  and  most 
accurate  account  of  his  whole  career. 

After  an  introduction,  dealing  with  the  wonderful  way  in  which  the 
attachment  of  a  large  section  of  the  Dutch  Beformed  Church  to  the  old 
Calvinism  has  still  been  maintained,  Dr.  Honig  devotes  the  first  part  of 
his  book  to  Comrie's  "  life  and  work."  Here  we  have  a  series  of  inte- 
resting facts  never  before  ascertained.  Alexander  Comrie  was  bom  in 
Perth,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1706.  His  father,  Patrick  Comrie,  was 
originally  a  writer  to  the  signet  in  Edinburgh,  but  seems  to  have  retired 
to  the  Perthshire  village  that  bears  his  name,  retaining,  however,  a  house 
in  Edinburgh  and  an  office  in  Perth.  Patrick  Comrie's  ancestors  had 
been  landowners  of  high  standing  in  that  district  ever  since  the  Befor- 
mation,  and  seem  also  to  have  been  adherents  of  the  evangelical  cause. 
His  mother  was  Bachel  Vans,  and  she  too  had  ancestry  yet  more  notably 
connected  with  the  cause  of  the  gospel  in  Scotland.  For  her  great- 
grandfather was  Sir  William  Gray,  of  Pittendrum,  and  her  grandfather 
was  the  Eev.  Andrew  Gray,  who  by  his  brief  ministry  left  such  an  impres- 
sion of  ability  and  piety  that  his  memory  and  writings  are  cherished  to 
this  day.  Other  connexions  of  the  family  were  James  Eraser  of  Brae,  and 
Bishop  Gilbert  Burnet  the  historian. 

Springing  from  such  a  stock,  and  brought  up  in  the  strict  family 
life  of  the  evangelical  party  in  those  days,  Comrie  could  hardly  fail  to 
imbibe  strong  evangelical  convictions.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  cherished 
these  from  his  earliest  youth.  How  they  grew  so  strong  as  to  sway  his  cha- 
racter is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  his  father  appears  to  have  associated 
much  with  the  brothers  Balph  and  Ebenezer  Erskine,  and  Thomas  Boston 
of  Ettrick,  in  his  private  life,  and  to  have  seized  frequent  opportunities 
of  worshipping  with  them  at  the  great  and  solemn  commimion  seasons 
that  then  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  religious  life  of  Scotland. 
So  decided  was  young  Comrie  in  his  attachment  to  the  truths  of  the 
gospel,  that  his  father  had  no  hesitation  in  giving  him  an  education 
preparatory  for  the  ministry.  But  for  some  unexplained  reason — ^perhaps 
some  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  family — he  was  led  to  give  up 
this  project,  and,  to  the  lad's  great  disappointment,  had  him  engaged  to 
serve  his  apprenticeship  in  the  office  of  a  large  mercantile  house  in 
Amsterdam.  This  was  Comrie's  first  introduction  to  the  country  where 
he  was  to  have  his  first  desire  fulfilled,  and  do  so  great  a  work  for  his 
Lord. 
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Dr.  Kuyper  was  able,  from  private  information,  to  tell  the  story  of 
Comrie's  entrance  on  the  st4dy  for  the  ministry  of  the  Dntch  Keformed 
Church ;  and  this  account  Dr;  Honig  reproduces  here.  In  the  dusk  of  one 
summer  eyening,  a  farmer  of  Wonbrugge,  a  village  near  Leiden,  saw  a  tall, 
handsome  young  man  approaching  his  house.  Viewing  him  at  first  with 
some  suspicion,  he  unbolted  the  upper  half  of  the  front  door,  and  asked 
what  his  errand  might  be.  The  youth  replied  that  he  wanted  shelter  for 
the  night,  as  he  was  quite  penniless,  and  help  on  his  way  to  Leiden  next 
morning.  Not  without  misgivings,  the  farmer  received  him  into  a  small 
bedroom  next  his  own.  As  he  was  retiring  to  rest,  the  stranger  prayed  in 
Dutch  so  fervently  for  his  host  that  the  listening  farmer  was  fairly  melted 
by  the  petitions,  and  next  morning  acknowledged  that  this  prayer  for  him 
had  been  the  turning-point  of  his  spiritual  life.  The  stranger  youth  was 
Alexander  Comrie,  who  came  to  the  district  to  see  a  deep  work  of  grace 
going  on  at  that  time,  but  had  been  shipwrecked,  with  the  loss  of  all  he 
possessed,  in  crossing  a  neighbouring  lake.  After  Comrie  had  told  his 
history,  the  first  step  of  the  farmer  was  to  introduce  him  to  the  two  lords 
of  the  manor  who  lived  hard  by.  These  friends  were  in  turn  so  favourably 
impressed  with  the  ability  and  character  of  the  young  Scotchman,  that 
they  opened  up  his  way  for  resuming  his  studies  for  the  ministry  at 
Groningen,  where  in  course  of  time  he  took  the  double  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  grateful  recognition  of  this  kind- 
ness, Comrie  accepted  a  call  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church  in  this  very 
village  of  Woubmgge,  then  vacant,  and,  in  spite  of  many  calls  to  other 
congregations,  spent  there  the  whole  period  of  his  ministry  of  nearly  forty 
years. 

Dr.  Honig  has  investigated  Comrie's  whole  career  at  the  university, 
and  his  subsequent  ministry,  with  the  most  praiseworthy  industry  and 
fidelity.  We  have  not  come  across  any  book  which  reproduces  in  such 
detail  the  work  of  a  divinity  student  at  a  foreign  university  in  those  times, 
or  gives  such  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  careful  way  in  which  all  the 
steps  of  entrance  on  the  work  of  the  ministry  were  carried  through.  By 
his  simple  fervent  exposition  of  the  truths  of  Scripture  and  the  gospel, 
Comrie  not  only  exercised  a  very  powerful  influence  on  the  parish  where 
he  laboured,  but  attracted  visitors  to  his  church  from  districts  all 
around.  His  work  was  done  with  entire  devotion  to  the  salvation  of  souls 
and  the  utmost  self-effacement.  So  little  importance  did  he  attach  to 
the  part  he  himself  played  in  his  ministry,  that,  before  he  died,  he  gave 
orders  that  no  obituary  notice  of  him  should  be  written,  and  that  no 
inscription  should  be  made  on  the  stone  over  his  grave.  He  died  in 
Gouda  in  1773,  mourned  by  friends  over  the  whole  country. 

The  real  secret,  however,  of  the  lasting  influence  which  Comrie's 
name  still  wields  in  Holland,  lies  not  so  much  in  the  memory  of  his 
ministry,  as  in  the  numerous  writings  that  came  from  his  pen  while  he 
was  carrying  on  his  pastoral  work  at  Woubrugge.    For  the  most  part 
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they  are  original  works  of  Comrie,  written  in  Dutch ;  but  not  a  few  are 
translations  of  evangelical  writings  by  prominent  ministers  in  Scotland, 
which  Comrie  was  anxious  to  introduce  into  Holland.  Very  numerous 
impressions  of  these  were  issued,  and  they  are  widely  circulated  and  read 
in  Holland  to  this  day.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Honig  for  the  best 
account  of  these  we  have  yet  seen.  We  mention  first  those  that  have  a 
strictly  theological  interest.  They  are  generally  signed  as  "door 
Alexander  Comrie,  Scoto-Brittanus,  A.L.M.,  Philosophice  Doctor  en 
Fredikant  te  Woubrugge." 

1.  IHssertatio  Philosophica  Inauguratis  de  MordlUcUia  Fundamento  ei 
NcUura  VirtuUs  (the  academic  dissertation  presented  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy).    Leiden :  1734. 

2.  Hd  A.  B.  0,  des  Oehofe  (a  treatise  on  the  different  symbolic 
descriptions  of  faith,  set  forth  in  alphabetic  order),  1739.  The  twentieth 
large  edition  was  published  at  Leiden,  in  1888. 

3.  De  Verhargentheit  van  de  Etiangeliaehe  Heiligmdking  (a  translation 
of  W.  Marshall's  well-known  treatise  on  The  Mystery  of  Ooapel  Saneti^fiea- 
tion),  1739 ;  new  edit,  1846. 

4.  Eene  BescJtouwing  van  het  Verhondt  der  Oenade  (a  translation  of 
Boston's  Vietv  of  the  Covenant  of  Oraee),  1741 ;  new  edit,  1868. 

5.  De  Odykems  der  Tien  Maagden  (a  translation  of  Thomas  Shepard's 
work  on  The  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins),  latest  edit.,  1884. 

6.  Verhandding  van  eenige  eigenschappen  des  ZaIigmaJcenden  Odoofs 
(a  treatise  on  some  properties  of  saving  faith),  1744 ;  20th  edit,  1885. 

7.  Sakdyhe  en  Practicdle  VerJdaringe  van  de  TwadlfKleine  Prophefen 
(textual  and  practical  expositions  of  the  minor  prophets :  a  translation 
of  George  Hutcheson  of  Edinburgh's  work),  1748 ;  latest  edit,  1892. 

8.  Samuel  in  zyn  Leven  zeer  gdieft,  in  zyn  Doodt  betreurt  ("  Samuel 
deeply  loved  in  life  and  mourned  in  death : "  a  funeral  sermon  in  con- 
nexion with  the  death  of  his  friend.  Van  Schellingerhout). 

9.  Verzamding  van  Leerredenen  (a  collection  of  pulpit  addresses  in 
the  style  of  Wilberforce's  Practical  View),  1749 ;  8th  edit,  1887. 

10.  Stdlige  en  Prahtikale  VerUaaringe  van  den  Heiddbergen  Cafe- 
chismus  (doctrinal  and  practical  exposition  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism), 
1753 ;  6th  edit,  1879. 

About  this  time  (1753)  Comrie  felt  constrained  to  take  part  in 
a  theological  and  ecclesiastical  controversy  which  arose  in  Holland,  and 
drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  Church.  It  was  caused  by  the  intro- 
duction of  what  were  then  considered  highly  rationalistic  views  on  the 
part  of  one  of  their  younger  ministers,  Anthony  ran  der  Os,  of  the 
Church  at  Zwolle.  This  pastor  had  studied  at  the  feet  of  such  men  as 
Van  der  Honert,  Albert!  and  Schultens  at  Leiden,  and,  regardless  of  any 
consequences  to  which  his  action  might  lead,  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim 
in  the  pulpit  the  new  tenets  he  had  received.    These  were  chiefly  a  denial 
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of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first 
sin,  and  of  the  judicial  aspect  of  justification.  Man's  justification  before 
God,  he  heldy  was  the  result  of  individual  faith  manifesting  itself  in  good 
works.  To  a  theologian  like  Gomrie,  such  preaching  was  tantamount 
to  the  abnegation  of  the  whole  system  of  truth  won  by  the  conflict  of 
the  Beformation^  and  the  later  controversies  settled  by  the  Synod  of 
Dordrecht ;  and  as  one  who  had  been  trained  even  in  Scotland  (so  Dr. 
Honig  says)  to  abjure  the  errors  of  Baxter  and  of  the  school  of  Saumur, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  mingle  with  his  works  on  practical  theology  a 
series  of  polemical  treatises  dealing  with  the  positions  of  Yan  der  Os 
and  his  coadjutors  along  the  whole  line.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  and 
his  noble  fellow-workers  succeeded  in  stemming  the  tide  of  rationalism 
amongst  the  professors  and  students  of  the  universities,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  carried  with  him  the  sympathies  of  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  people.  It  is  the  descendants  of  these  adherents  of  Gomrie's 
teaching  that,  according  to  Dr.  Honig,  are  the  readers  of  his  works,  and 
the  most  devoted  servants  in  the  Ghristian  Ghurches  of  Holland  at  the 
present  day.  The  books  of  this  second  period  of  Gomrie's  literary  activity 
may  also  be  briefly  mentioned. 

11.  Gontinuing  the  list  in  the  same  chronological  order,  we  have  the 
'ExavM/n,  van  het  Ontwerp  van  Tolerantie  (an  examination  of  a  proposal  of 
toleration,  by  which  it  was  intended  to  unite  the  doctrine  adhered  to  at 
the  Synod  of  Dort  with  that  of  the  Bemonstrants),  1753-1759 ;  Srd  edit., 
1872. 

12.  Aanspradk  dan  D^  Antonius  van  der  Os  (an  address  to  the  young 
minister  already  mentioned,  on  his  deviations  from  the  truth),  1753. 

13.  Beschermer  va/n  de  AanspraaJc  aan  D^  Ant.  van  der  Os  (a  defence 
of  the  above). 

14.  Baniere  van  wegen  de  Waarheid  Opgeregt  tegen  den  Seer  Joan 
van  den  Honert  (a  banner  in  defence  of  the  truth,  against  one  of  the 
Leiden  professors  who  took  the  side  of  Van  der  Os),  1753. 

15.  Berigt  nopens  de  Waarschv/umnge  van  de  Herr  J.  J.  Schultens 
(a  reply  to  attacks  made  by  this  Leiden  professor  on  some  portions  of 
Gomrie's  exposition  of  the  Heidelberg  Gatechism),  1755. 

16.  Omfm\ia  ^ AvTB^ovaiacrriKri  (self-willed  strife  with  God ;  an  exposure 
of  the  old  Pelagian  heresy  of  free-will),  1756. 

17.  De  Lasterzugt  van  Cornelius  Nozeman  tegen  Dooden  en  Levenden 
beetraft  (the  calumnious  attack  of  G.  Nozeman  against  dead  and  living 
chastised :  a  sharp  castigation  of  a  vicious  attack  on  a  joint  production 
of  Gomrie  and  his  friend  Holtius),  1756. 

18.  De  Leere  der  Waarheit  die  na  de  Oodzaligheit  is  (The  Doctrine 
of  the  Truth  which  is  according  to  Godliness :  a  transLfttion  of  an  exposition 
of  the  Shorter  Gatechism,  by  Isaac  Ghauncy),  1757 ;  3rd  edit.,  1891. 

19.  Godt  verzoend  (God  reconciled :  a  translation  of  Ghamock's  treatise 
on  the  Atonement),  1757. 
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20.  Missive  megens  de  Begtvaardigmdkinge  des  Zondaars  (a  letter 
on  ^'  The  Justification  of  the  Sinner/'  accompanied  by  relevant  extracts 
from  Dr.  John  Owen),  1757 ;  2nd  edit,  1851. 

21.  De  inwonende  Zonde  in  de  Gelavigen  (a  translation  of  Owen's  treatise 
on  "  Indwelling  Sin  in  Believers,"  with  additions  by  Comrie),  1760. 

22.  Brief  over  de  Bechivaerdigmdkinge  des  Zondaars  (a  letter  on  ^  The 
Justification  of  the  Sinner"),  1761 ;  4th  edit,  1889. 

23.  Proeve  van  de  Kragt  der  Godaaligheid  (Experienee  of  the  Power 
of  Oodliness :  an  edition  of  the  work  of  the  famous  divine  Gysbert  Y oetius, 
with  preface  and  notes  by  Comrie),  1763. 

Our  space  will  not  admit  of  any  more  detailed  account  of  Comrie's 
views  on  the  points  of  doctrine  with  which  his  books  deal.  It  must  suffice 
to  say  that  Dr.  Honig,  himself  evidently  a  well-trained  student,  regards  them 
as  set  forth  with  an  amount  of  acumen  and  force  that  entitles  Comrie  to 
be  ranked  as  a  really  accomplished  theologian.  Certain  it  is  that,  as  the 
numerous  reprints  of  his  work  testify,  Comrie,  though  long  since  dead, 
still  speaks  with  power  to  a  very  large  section  of  the  Church  in  his 
adopted  country.  While  the  names  of  his  opponents,  Van  der  Os,  Van 
den  Honert,  and  Schultens  have  long  since  faded  into  utter  obscurity, 
the  name  of  Comrie  is  with  very  many  Dutch  Christians  still  regarded 
as  synonymous  with  all  that  is  best  in  personal  sanctity,  theological  truthy 
and  evangelical  zeal.  The  Dutch  Church  has  long  seen  that  if,  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  persecuted  Covenanters  in  Scotland,  they  gave  welcome 
refuge  to  many  of  our  countrymen,  in  receiving  Alexander  Comrie  at 
a  later  date  they  entertained  unawares  a  veritable  messenger  of  Grod 
to  the  country  for  generations  yet  unborn.  The  present  biography  is 
evidently  a  thank-offering  to  God  for  this  gift,  and  on  all  grounds  is 
worthy  of  a  wide  acceptance. 

BIBLICAL    THOUGHT. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  KINO  JAMES'S  BIBLE. 

No.L 

By  Eev.  J.  C.  Carrick,  B.D. 

The  idea  of  giving  to  England  the  great  national  Bible  we  now  possess 
did  not  originate  with  that  prodigy  of  learning,  and  most  self-sufficient 
of  monarcliB,  ^Hhe  most  high  and  mighty  Prince  James.*'  He  only 
carried  that  idea  out.  Fuller  tells  us  that  it  had  been  one  of  Elizabeth's 
fondest  wishes  to  see  this  accomplished;  but  her  desire,  however,  was  not 
granted. 

With  her  usual  observancy,  she  had  remarked  the  gross  errors 
which  more  or  less  marred  all  the  popular  translations  of  the  day ;  at 
least,  she  had  noticed  how  one  varied  from,  and  perhaps  even  contradicted. 
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another.  In 'each  church,  chained  to  some  old  grey  pillar,  lay  a  copy 
of  the  great  Bible  of  Cranmer ;  and  Parker's  version,  together  with  the 
more  homely  translations  of  Wycliffe,  Tyndale,  and  Coverdale,  were  still 
by  no  means  rare  throughout  the  land.  But  it  was  felt  that,  dear  and 
prized  as  all  these  Bibles  were,  the  divergencies  between  them  were  very 
great,  and  too  marked  to  be  any  longer  passed  over  in  silence.  And  thus 
the  idea  gradually  formed  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  enterprising  queen  of 
having  an  English  Bible  prepared  which  might  supersede  all  others,  so 
that  all  the  nation,  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  in  public  and 
in  private,  might  read  and  hear  the  same  version,  and  thus  have  uni- 
formity. And  she  gave  injunctions  that  this  should  be  done,  though  she 
herself  did  not  live  to  see  the  work  even  commenced. 

In  pursuance  of  her  wishes,  however,  James  I.,  in  1604,  convened  an 
assembly  of  doctors  to  consider  the  question.  In  1608  the  work  was 
begun ;  in  1611  it  was  completed. 

The  translators  numbered  fifty-four,  all  of  them  graduates  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge ;  and  these  carried  on  their  labours  at  the  two  university 
seats  and  at  Westminster  simultaneously,  meetings  being  held  at  regular 
intervals  to  compare  their  versions.^ 

Seven  of  them,  however,  died  before  the  work  was  completed; 
among  them  Lively,  the  only  Hebrew  scholar  at  work  on  the  translation. 
He  was,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  contemporaries,  an  excellent  Hebraist, 
and  to  the  cause  his  loss  was  simply  irreparable.  There  was,  it  is  true, 
one  other  scholar  in  England  who  rivalled  him  in  Oriental  learning, 
namely,  Hugh  Broughton,  "who  had,"  as  an  old  writer  says,  "grete 
knowledge  of  Greke  and  Hebrew;"  but  him  the  translators  never  once 
called  to  their  aid.  Amongst  the  forty-seven  thus  remaining,  there  was 
not  one  who  could  even  read  a  Hebrew  Bible.    Bellamy  tells  us — 

**  It  was  weU  known  that  there  was  not  a  critical  Hebrew  scholar  amongst  them ;  the 
Hebrew  language,  so  indispensably  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  important  work, 
having  been  shameftiUy  neglected  in  our  universities.  ...  A  few  lessons,  taken  from  a  Jew  in 
term-time,  whose  business  is  to  Judaize,  and  not  to  Christianize,  serve  to  give  the  character- 
istics of  the  Hebrew  scholar.^ 

In  the  same  strain,  Bomaine  says — 

<*The  forty-seven  are  not  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  without  which  no  man  should 
pretend  to  be  a  critic  upon  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  has  some  peculiar  pro- 
perties and  idioms  which  no  other  language  has,  with  which  every  critic  should  be  acquainted. 
The  Hebrew  is  fixed  in  nature,  and  cannot  change.  He  should  be  acquainted  with  the  genius 
of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  with  its  manner  of  expressing  spiritual  things  under  their 
appointed  images  in  nature'*  (TTorZv,  v.  16). 

We  must,  therefore,  bear  carefully  in  mind  this  fact — ^that  these 
forty-seven  doctors,  however  learned  and  however  well-meaning,  were  not 
Hebrew  scholars.     They  could  not  read  a  Hebrew  Bible,  much  less  a 

*  See  Fuller's  Church  History;  A.  W.  Maclure,  The  TrantlatoTs  Revised :  a  Biographical 
Memoir  of  the  Authors  of  the  English  Vernon  (New  York,  1858). 
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Hebrew  manuscript.  In  their  time,  Hebrew  scholarship,  neglected  for 
ages  before,  was  almost  defunct ;  and  it  was  not  until  more  than  half  a 
century  later  that  it  revived,  under  Walton,  the  author  of  Biblia  Sacra 
PolygloHa,  who  redeemed  the  Oriental  wisdom  alike  of  Oxford  and  of 
England.  The  fact  of  the  ignorance  of  these  men  as  to  Hebrew  is  so 
well  known,  that  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  it.  Yet,  to  give 
the  statement  greater  weight,  the  writer  takes  the  liberty  of  adding  two 
extracts  from  well-known  critics  on  the  subject. 

In  1780  Eennicott,  the  famous  author  of  Vetua  Testamentvm  Hebrai- 
cumy  protested  against  the  ignorance  of  the  forty-seven  translators  as  to 
Hebrew,  and  the  errors  which  they  spread  by  their  translations.^  He  tells 
us  that  in  his  time  Oriental  studies  were  just  reviving,  and  that  at  the 
time  the  royal  translation  wcw  made,  they  were  absolutely  defunct. 
Writing  in  1753,  in  his  work  on  The  State  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Old 
Testamenty  he  says,*  "  Great  improvements  might  now  be  made,  because 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  have  been  much  better  cultivated  and 
far  better  understood  since  the  year  1600." 

In  1849  Dr.  Nott  wrote  thus  of  the  translators — 

«  Though  these  men  were  renowned  for  their  piety  and  learning,  yet  very  few,  if  any,  of 
them  were  competent  to  bo  important  a  task.  In  fact,  the  Hebrew  language  may  be  said  only 
to  have  been  recotfend  with  the  last  century  by  modern  Orientalists,  and  from  the  ignorance 
of  these  very  translators  of  the  original  language,  the  Old  Testcunent  waa  taken  whoUy 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Versions,  viz.  the  Septnagint  and  the  Vulgate.  Being,  then,  a 
translation  of  bad  translations,  which  had  passed  through  numerous  copyings,  how  could  it 
come  down  to  us  without  errors?"  (Kott,  Opera,  p.  134). 

The  English  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  given  by  King  James's 
doctors,  was,  therefore,  not  a  new  and  original  translation  from  the 
Hebrew.  Bellamy  is  therefore  right  when  he  says  that  .''  no  translation 
(excepting,  perhaps,  Luther's  in  1530)  from  the  original  Hebrew  only 
has  been  made  for  fourteen  hundred  years." 

Since,  then,  these  scholars  did  not  and  could  not  translate  from 
original  Hebrew  documents,  how  did  they  proceed  ? 

1.  Taking  the  last  great  English  Bible— that  of  Archbishop  Parker, 
known  as  the  "  Bishops'  Bible  " — they  simply  made  a  careful  revision  of 
it.  At  that  time,  and  for  some  years  previously,  this  version  was  con- 
sidered, in  a  way,  the  standard,  and  was  regarded  with  reverence  by 
imiversal  England,  as  the  work  of  this  great  archbishop  and  his  learned 
colleagues.  Parker's  Old  Testament,  then,  lay  before  the  forty-seven 
doctors,  always  open,  with  its  great  old  clasps  and  yellow,  well-worn 

pages. 

And  then,  sentence  by  sentence,  they  compared  it  with  the  earlier 
English  translations  of  Wickliffe,  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  and  Cranmer,  which 
were  still  common  among  the  people  and  in  the  churches,  and  still  well 
loved.    The  translators  themselves  acknowledge  this  when  they  say,  in 

1  Kennioott,  Oxon.,  1780:  Prefoce  to  Bible.  '  Kennicott,  Oxon.,  175a 
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their  preface,  that  ^'the  former  translations"  have  been  ^Miligently 
compared  and  revised." 

£ing  James's  Old  Testament  is,  therefore,  that  of  Parker  revised  and 
corrected,  on  a  comparison  with  the  four  earlier  English  versions,  in  the 
first  place. 

But  let  us  weigh  the  critical  value  of  their  original  materials  in  the 
English  language,  with  a  view  to  discovering  how  near  to  or  far  from  the 
original  Hebrew  they  may  be. 

(1)  The  earliest  English  version  of  the  whole  Bible  was  that  of 
WicklUfe,  completed  in  1384.  There  is  good  evidence  to  show  that,  for 
the  Old  Testament,  he  simply  used  the  Latin  translations  current  in  his 
day.  At  the  time  he  lived,  Hebrew  was  wholly  unknown  to,  and  even 
despised  by,  Christendom,  and  the  purpose  the  English  Beformer  had  in 
view  was  sufficiently  answered  by  a  simple  and  homely  rendering  of  the 
Latin.  Critically,  however,  his  work  was  only  a  translation  of  transla* 
tions.  Of  the  value  of  that  original  translation  (the  Latin  Version)  we 
shall  speak  afterwards. 

(2)  In  1530  T3mdale  gave  to  his  country  an  English  version  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  of  Jonah.  Now,  Fuller  says  that  he  rendered  these  from 
the  Latin,  just  as  Wickliffe  had  done  before  him, ''  as  his  friends  allowed 
that  he  had  no  skille  in  Hebrew."  And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  real 
state  of  the  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  have  affirmed  that  Tyndale  possessed  "  such 
a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  as  was  rare  in  his  day."  But  this 
may  quite  well  have  been  the  case,  and  yet  his  knowledge  have  been  of 
the  most  scanty  description.  When  we  read  that  such  men  as  the 
Venerable  Bede,  Boger  Bacon,  and  Tyndale  were  very  learned,  we  must 
always  remember  that  they  had  great  learning  compared  only  with  the 
ignorance  which  spread  around  them.  The  surrounding  darkness  made 
their  lights  appear  brighter  than  they  really  were.  And  thus  Tyndale 
may  have  had  a  smattering  of  Hebrew,  and  have  got  a  name  for  learn- 
ing in  this  department  simply  because  those  around  him  were  totally 
ignorant  of  it. 

But,  granting  that  he  had  even  some  proficiency  in  the  language,  he 
had  no  access  to  good  Hebrew  manuscripts.  Every  codex  of  value  on 
which  hands  could  be  laid  had,  before  his  time,  been  ruthlessly  destroyed. 

Some  Hebrew  Bible  may  have  fallen  into  his  hands — perhaps  that 
of  Soncino  (1481)  or  the  Brescian  (1494) ;  but  these  Bibles  were  printed 
from  the  latest  and,  consequently,  the  worst  manuscripts.  They  were 
printed,  in  fact,  from  the  only  manuscripts  which  could  then  be  got,  after 
the  wholesale  burnings  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  were,  therefore,  of  the 
most  corrupt  and  inaccurate  description ;  and  hence,  if  Tyndale  made  his 
translation  from  them,  he  would  only  perpetuate  their  numerous  and 
glaring  errors ;  if  from  original  Hebrew  manuscripts  (which  is  highly 
improbable),  they  could  only  be  very  recent  and  very  corrupt ;  if  from 
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Latin  versions,  which  was  most  probably  the  case,  his  Old  Testament  has 
the  critical  yalue  simply  of  those  versions  from  which  he  took  it,  which, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  probably  very  low.^ 

(3)  The  name  of  Miles  Coverdide,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  will  always  be 
remembered  from  the  fact  that  he  gave  to  his  native  coimtry  the  first 
printed  English  translation  of  the  whde  Bible,  which  he  did  in  the  year 
1535.  His  work,  however,  so  far  as  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned,  was 
based  on  previous  translations,  either  English  or  Latin,  and  hence,  from 
a  critical  point  of  view,  it  has  simply  the  value  of  these  predecessors. 

(4)  Cranmer*8  Bible,  called  the  ^'  Great  Bible,''  published  in  1540,  was 
founded  on  Tyndale's  version.  The  bishop  corrected  the  greater  part  of 
it  with  his  own  hand,  and  is  said  to  have  compared  it  with  ''  Greek  and 
Hebrew  originala'*  The  "Hebrew  originals"  were,  however,  the  same 
Hebrew  Bibles  which  Tyndale  may  have  used,  the  value  of  which  has 
already  been  pronounced.  Cranmer's  Old  Testament  was  thus  Tyndale's 
English  version  compared  with  then  corrupt  Hebrew  texts.* 

(5)  The  "  Bishops'  Bible  "  (London,  1568)  was,  for  the  most  part,  a 
revisal  of  Cranmer's.  Only  the  eight  bishops  who  had  to  do  with  the  new 
work  are  said  to  have  compared  their  version  "  with  the  original."  Bat 
what  was  this  Hebrew  original,  and  of  what  value  ?  As  I  hope  to  show 
afterwards,  there  were  no  Hebrew  texts,  either  printed  or  in  manuscript, 
extant  at  this  time,  of  much  scientific  value ;  and  if  the  "  original "  con- 
sulted by  them  gave  them  a  correct  reading,  it  was  simply  by  chance, 
for  the  few  Hebrew  manuscripts  surviving  the  wreck  of  centuries  were 
unspeakably  bad.  Moreover,  Hebrew  scholarship  had  not  by  this  time 
been  revived — in  fact,  it  was,  as  Eennicott  has  said,  defunct ;  and  those 
men,  bishops  as  they  were,  who  undertook  the  preparation  of  a  version  of 
the  Old  Testament  from  the  original,  were  quite  incompetent  for  the  task. 
Hebrew  scholarship  was  needed,  and  Hebrew  scholarship  was  wanting. 
The  bishop,  however,  did  the  best  he  could  under  the  circumstances,  as 
Tyndale  and  Wickliffe  had  done  before  him,  and  he  deserves  our  grateful 
thanks  and  warmest  praise  alike  for  his  zeal  and  industry ;  but,  vie?dng 
his  work  with  our  modem  light,  and  testing  it  by  our  modem  apparatus, 
it  is  found  to  be,  scientifically  speaking,  sadly  defective. 

All  these  English  translations,  then,  were  used  by  the  forty-seven 
doctors.^  Parker's  was  the  basis,  and  from  it  our  present  Old  Testament 
is,  for  the  most  part,  drawn.    Along  with  it  they  read  the  versions  of 

'  Reference  to  ^  Matthevrs'  Bible'*  is  omitted|  as  it  is  simply  Tyndale*8  Bible  revised  by 
his  friend,  John  Rogers.  Still,  this  Old  Testament  was  probably  before  the  translators,  at 
any  rate  during  the  last  reading  of  the  translation. 

'  Reference  to  the  Bible  of  Richard  Tavemor,  published  in  the  same  year  as  his  Great 
Bible,  \m  also  omitted,  as  it  is  a  reproduction  of  Matthews*  version.  I  have  also  omitted  any 
reference  to  the  Genevan  and  Douay  Versions,  as  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  these  were 
not  even  consulted. 

*  Selden  says  that  at  the  final  reading  of  the  revised  translation  some  of  the  doctors  held 
'*  in  their  hands  some  Bible,  either  of  the  learned  tongues,  or  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  etc.** 
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Wickliffe,  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  and  Cranmer ;  they  marked  the  disagree- 
ments and  inquired  into  them.^ 

The  question  must  now  be  asked — When  such  disagreements  occurred, 
how  were  they  settled  ?  We  have  seen  that  they  could  get  no  light  from 
Hebrew  sources,  because  the  Hebrew  Bible,  even  if  free  from  gross  corrup- 
tion, was  to  them  a  sealed  book.  They  therefore  consulted  other  transla- 
tions, namely,  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  the  Greek  Septuagint. 

2.  The  Yulgate  used  by  the  forty-seven  may  have  been  that  of 
1462,  or  the  Sixtine  edition  of  1589,  or  the  Clementine  edition  of  1592. 
All  these  versions  were  then  in  circulation.  The  critical  value  of  the 
Yulgate  must,  therefore,  be  shortly  considered. 

Prior  to  St.  Jerome's  great  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  there  were 
current  many  Latin  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  of  the  New. 
One  of  the  Fathers  says,  "  Among  the  Latins  there  are  as  many  different 
Bibles  as  copies  of  the  Bible,  for  every  man  has  added  or  subtracted, 
according  to  his  own  caprice,  as  he  saw  fit." 

Jerome,  seeing  this,  made  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  directly 
from  the  Hebrew,  somewhere  between  a.d.  390  and  400.  Now,  we  are  not 
aware  whether  St.  Jerome  was  quite  competent  for  this  great  work.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  but  we  do  not  know  that  he 
was.  But  even  granting  that  he  could  render  Hebrew  idioms  and  figures 
into  corresponding  Latin  forms  of  expression  with  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  discretion,  his  task  was  not  then  over. 

Even  so  early  as  then,  Hebrew  manuscripts  were  in  a  state  of  the  very 
utmost  corruption,  as  is  testified  by  many  of  the  Fathers,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Clemens  Bomanus,  Origen, 
Eusebius,  and  Epiphanius.  St.  Jerome  had,  therefore,  to  use  a  certain 
amount  of  critical  judgment,  which  he  may  or  may  not  have  possessed, 
if  his  work  was  to  be  really  valuable.  Now,  we  know  that  the  Fathers, 
though  pious,  and  in  many  cases  learned,  were,  excepting  Jerome  and 
Origen,  no  critics.  The  science  of  criticism  was  then  almost  unknown, 
and  certainly  unformed.  St.  Jerome's  translation  was  therefore,  in  all 
probability,  not  wanting  in  bad  readings,  got  from  inferior  manuscripts, 
or  perhaps  even  from  the  Septuagint,  which  he  may  have  consulted. 
For  this  great  undertaking  he  was  much  censured  by  his  contemporaries, 
who  contended  that  he  had  disturbed  the  all  but  universal  reverence  for 
the  Septuagint. 

In  605  this  translation  was  adopted  by  Pope  Grefgory,  but  with  it  he 
incorporated  the  Old  Italic  Version.  But  still  these  steps  did  not  ensure 
uniformity  of  reading  throughout  the  Catholic  world.     In  the  ninth 

'  In  this  essay  I  refer  to  the  first  translation  made  by  the  forty-seven,  viz.  the  translation 
made  by  the  sections  of  the  company.  At  the  final  reading  of  the  version,  when  the  text  was 
finally  settled,  I  am  aware  that  varions  foreign  translators  were  consulted,  viz.  French, 
Spanish,  Italian ;  bnt  this  was  done  more  as  a  safeguard  than  as  a  means  of  finding  ont  the 
true  text  (see  Selden). 
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cetitory  Alcuin,  and  in  the  eleventh  Lanfranc,  made  numerous  emenda- 
tions. In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Latin  text  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
corruption — so  much  so,  that  we  find  Boger  Bacon  remarking  that  in  his 
day  '^  every  reader  altered  to  suit  his  own  whim."  In  this  state  the  Latin 
Version  continued,  till  Stephens  revised  it,  and  made  a  new  text.  About 
the  same  time  Olarius  submitted  to  the  Tridentine  Council  a  schedule  of 
eighty  thousand  mistakes,  which  had  crept  in  in  the  course  of  ages.  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  undertook  to  be  proof-reader,  and  accordingly,  in  1589,  a  new 
version  of  the  Vulgate  issued  from  his  Vatican,  in  which  ^'  eaque  res  quo 
magis  incorrupti  perficeretur,  nostra  nos  ipsi  manu  correximus." 

In  1592,  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII.,  a  standard  copy  was 
issued,  and  pronounced  ^'  perfect"  This  text  has  ever  since  been  held  to 
be  the  standard  Latin  Vulgate.  But  we  are  not  told  acconUng  to  what 
principles  his  Sixtine  version  was  arrived  at.  The  probability  is  that  a 
compromise  was  made  amongst  all  the  current  versions,  and  thus  general 
satisfaction  was  given. 

The  forty-seven  translators  used  either  this  ''  perfect "  version,  or  else 
that  of  Stephens,  or  both.  The  errors  in  these  versions  are,  therefore, 
more  or  less  perpetuated  in  King  James's  Old  Testament.  These  errors 
were  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  mistakes  on  St.  Jerome's  part,  in  rendering 
and  in  choosing  readings;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  wholesale 
manipulation  of  his  text  ever  since  his  time.  • 


THE  MIRACULOUS  ELEMENT  IN  DANIEL. 

By  Kev.  J.  E.  H.  Thomson,  B.D. 

The  real  objection  to  Daniel  which  influences  most  of  the  opponents  of 
its  authenticity  is  not  drawn  from  history  or  philology ;  it  is  really  the 
presence  of  the  miraculous  element.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  unbeliever 
who  does  not  admit  the  possibility  of  miracle,  to  whom,  therefore,  the 
presence  of  miracle  in  a  narrative  is  a  note  of  falsity ;  but  of  such  men 
as  Dr.  Cheyne  and  Canon  Driver,  who  acknowledge  the  stupendous 
miracles  of  our  Lord's  incarnation,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  We 
admit  that  in  certain  circumstances  the  presence  of  miracle  in  a  narrative 
is  an  evidence  of  falsity.  The  legendary  lives  of  the  saints  give  abundant 
examples  of  what  we'  mean. 

What  criterion,  then,  may  be  applied?  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
Horatian  canon  really  avails  here — 

**•  Nee  DeuB  intenit  niai  dignus  viDdioe  nodus 
Inoiderit" 

If  we  study  sacred  history,  we  find  that  miracles  have  not  been  sown 
broadcast  over  the  narrative ;  they  have  gathered  round  certain  centres, 
which  seem  to  be  selected  on  a  principle  not  unlike  that  of  Horace.     If 
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we  pass  oyer  the  initial  miracles  of  creation  as  being  beyond  the  sphere 
of  history,  and  those  connected  with  the  patriarchs  as  possibly  involving 
mythic  elements,  we  find  the  first  group  of  miracles  gathering  round  the 
Exodus  and  the  settlement  of  Palestine.  The  separation  of  one  race  to 
be  Jehovah's  heritage — ^to  be  the  race  whence  our  Lord  was  to  spring — 
is  of  such  importance  as  to  vindicate  Divine  intervention.  If  we  neglect 
the  sporadic  miracles  of  the  days  of  the  Judges,  the  next  group  centres 
round  Elijah  and  Elisha.  The  conflict  they  maintained  against  Baal- 
worship  was  of  an  importance  to  humanity  which  we  cannot  easily  over- 
estimate. Had  the  efforts  of  Jezebel  been  successful,  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  would  have  ceased  not  only  in  the  northern  kingdom,  but  in 
Judah  also.  We  need  not  do  more  than  refer  to  the  splendid  burst  of 
miracle  which  surrounded  our  Lord's  life  on  earth  and  the  preaching 
of  His  apostles.  This  period,  above  all,  was  one  that  was  worthy  of 
Divine  manifestations. 

Does  the  narrative  in  Daniel  relate  to  a  period  of  similarly  important 
crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  therefore  of  humanity? 
We  maintain  it  does. 

Notwithstanding  the  eloquence  of  the  prophets,  notwithstanding 
the  marvellous  history  to  which  as  a  nation  they  could  look  back,  the 
Israelites,  far  from  being  wedded  to  Jehovism,  were  prone,  on  any  or  no 
excuse,  to  go  over  into  idolatry  and  polytheism.  We  know  that  a  nation 
may  conserve  its  religious  peculiarities  much  more  easily  while  it  maintains 
its  national  separation,  than  when  its  national  existence  has  ceased  and  it 
is  scattered  among  an  alien  people.  If  the  Jews  were  prone  to  idolatry 
on  account  of  the  example  of  the  nations  around  them,  much  more  would 
they  be  prone  to  it  when  they  were  dwelling  among  idolaters.  That  this 
view  is  correct  is  proved  by  the  history  of  the  captives  of  the  ten  tribes. 
After  the  prophetic  revolution  under  Jehu,  the  northern  kingdom  was 
not  given  to  heathenism.  The  northern  Israelites  walked  in  the  way  of 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat ;  they  worshipped  in  the  high  places,  but  it 
was  Jehovah,  not  Baal  or  Molech,  that  they  worshipped ;  yet  when  they 
were  carried  away  captive,  they  became  merged  in  the  mass  of  idolaters 
around  them.  And  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Although  to  the 
prophets  Jehovah  was  God  of  the  whole  earth,  to  the  mass  of  the  nation 
He  was  the  national  God  of  Israel,  as  Chemosh  was  the  god  of  Moab,  and 
Molech  the  god  of  Ammon.  When,  then,  they  were  carried  away  captive, 
it  seemed  demonstrative  proof  that  the  gods  of  Assyria  were  mightier 
than  the  God  of  Israel. 

It  would  have  seemed  more  natural  that  the  people  of  Judah,  that 
were  prone,  even  in  their  own  land,  to  turn  aside  to  foreign  gods,  should, 
in  a  trial  precisely  similar  to  that  to  which  the  northern  tribes  had  been 
exposed,  and  before  which  they  fell,  fall  as  they  fell,  only  sooner  and  more 
easily.  Had  they  thus  fallen,  true  religion  had  been  lost  to  the  world. 
Was  not  this  a  crisis  worthy  of  Divine  interposition  ?    Had  Judah  not 

2  K  2 
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remained  true  to  their  God,  humanly  speaking,  the  Divine  Incarnation 
would  have  been  impossible ;  the  world  would  yet  have  been  in  its  sin  and 
misery,  without  hope  of  retrieval.  We  have  thus  shown  that  the  circum- 
stances were  such  as  demanded  miracle.  The  circumstances  were  those 
that,  had  merely  the  natural  laws  that  regulate  human  development  been 
at  work,  disaster  to  the  moral  progress  of  mankind  would  have  ensued. 
The  remedy  must  be  sought  beyond  the  laws  of  nature. 

We  may  approach  this  subject  from  the  opposite  point.  The  fact 
that  the  Jews  who  left  their  own  land  prone  to  worship  the  gods  of  the 
nations,  came  back  from  dwelling  among  triumphant  idolaters  fanatic 
monotheists,  is  a  phenomenon  that  calls  for  explanation.  Several  expla- 
nations have  been  advanced,  all  more  or  less  inadequate.  Some  have 
maintained  that  this  result  was  due  to  the  purifying  effect  of  affliction. 
This  affliction  might  be  variously  explained  by  those  enduring  it  according 
to  their  inclinations.  Those  prone  to  the  worship  of  idols  might  have 
asserted  that  the  captivity  of  the  people  was  a  punishment  for  not,  from 
the  first,  worshipping  the  gods  of  Babylon.  Affliction  so  tremendous  as 
the  Jewish  nation  had  to  endure  might  well  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
something  was  wrong,  but  at  the  same  time  no  indication  could  be  drawn 
from  it  to  show  more  than  probably  what  it  was  that  was  amiss.  The 
fact  that  the  people  of  Jehovah  had  been  carried  away  captive  by  the 
people  of  Merodach  would  have  seemed  to  imply  that  the  wrong  lay  in 
the  worship  of  Jehovah. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  political  reasons  may  have  weighed  with 
them.  Cyrus  was  a  monotheist— so  it  is  argued — and  the  Jews,  to  gain 
his  favour,  might  emphasize  their  monotheism.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  doubtful  if  Cyrus  were  a  monotheist;  in  the  next  place,  on  this 
hypothesis,  the  Jews  would  have  to  be  known  as  monotheists  ere  they 
could  gain  the  favour  of  Cyrus,  and  have  therefore  maintained  their 
monotheism  through  circumstances  fitted  to  make  them  heathens  during 
all  the  long  period  that  elapsed  between  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  rise  of  Cyrus.  This  is  in  reality  to  restate  the 
problem,  not  to  solve  it.  The  difficulty  is  to  explain  how  this  whole 
nation — not  merely  those  that  returned  to  their  own  land,  but  those  also 
that  remained  in  Babylon — were  fanatic  monotheists. 

The  answer  that  is  most  generally  given  is,  in  brief — ^the  prophets. 
It  is  alleged  that  their  exhortations  in  Babylon  kept  the  people  true 
to  Jehovah,  and  further,  that  as  the  fact  that  the  captivity  of  Judah  had 
been  foretold  as  the  penalty  of  abandoning  Jehovah,  this  captivity  would 
be  a  perpetual  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  prophecies,  and  as  the  prophets 
were  pre-eminently  the  ministers  of  Jehovah,  they  would  be  ready  to 
point  to  this  in  proof  of  their  mission  and  of  the  greatness  of  their  God. 
But  would  all  the  eloquence,  even  of  the  deutero-Isaiah,  have  been  equal 
to  the  task  of  keeping  back  from  idolatry  a  people  bent  on  it  ?  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  these  prophecies,  which  form  the  second  portion  of 
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Isaiah,  would  never  be  spoken,  but  would  be  passed  on,  written  on  scraps 
of  papyrus  or  impressed  on  clay  tablets,  from  hand  to  hand  among  a 
people  the  majority  of  whom  could  read  only  imperfectly  the  language  of 
their  fathers.  Nothing  so  chills  the  fire  of  eloquence  as  to  be  spelt  out. 
Ezekiel  complains,  in  the  beginning  of  this  period  of  captivity,  that  his 
words  were  only  listened  to  as  very  pleasant  songs  by  one  that  had  a 
pleasant  voice.  What  power,  then,  would  words  written  and  read  have  ? 
It  is  clear  that  the  mere  presence  of  the  prophets  among  the  captives  was 
not  sufficient  to  explain  their  ultimate  monotheism  after  being  so  prone 
to  polytheism. 

More  might  seem  possible  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  the  fulfilment 
of  the  denunciations  of  the  prophets  was  the  cause  of  the  whole  nation 
so  enthusiastically  accepting  the  prophetic  theology.  There  were  pro- 
phets of  Baal  and  prophets  of  Marduk  as  well  as  prophets  of  Jehovah. 
The  prophets  of  Baal  would  denounce  the  anger  of  Baal  on  Judah,  because 
Josidi  destroyed  the  temples  and  broke  to  pieces  the  images  of  Baal. 
Josiah  was  slain  at  Megiddo,  his  son  and  his  grandson  carried  captive 
to  Babylon.  The  worshippers  of  Baal  might  have  the  appearance  of 
reason  on  their  side  if  they  deduced  the  rightfulness  of  Baal-worship, 
and  the  cognate  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven.  The  prophets  and 
soothsayers  that  accompanied  the  Babylonian  king  might  have  yet  a 
clearer  show  of  reason  on  their  side  for  claiming  the  captivity  of 
Judah  as  a  proof  that  resistance  to  the  Chaldeans,  the  worshippers 
of  Marduk  and  of  the  Babylonian  pantheon,  was  resistance  to  the  true 
gods. 

What  critcgrion  was  there  that  enabled  the  Jews  to  decide  for  Jehovah 
against  these  gods  of  the  heathen  ?  Nearly  three  centuries  before  the 
time  we  are  considering,  Elijah  declared,  in  his  controversy  with  the 
prophets  of  Baal,  "  The  God  that  answereth  by  fire,  let  Him  be  God  " — 
the  God  that  shows  by  miracle  His  presence  and  His  power.  He  is  to 
be  worshipped.  This  canon  of  judgment  was  accepted  at  once  by  the 
assembled  people.  "  All  the  people  answered  and  said.  It  is  well  spoken." 
The  power  of  working  miracles  seemed  to  that  age  and  race  to  be  the 
only  test  by  which  the  truth  or  falsity  of  those  rival  claimants  for  worship 
could  be  demonstrated.  When  we  find  them  converted  from  being  prone 
to  Baal-worship,  and  the  worship  of  all  manner  of  heathen  deities,  to  be 
fanatic  worshippers  of  Jehovah  as  the  only  true  and  universal  God,  must 
we  not  posit  the  occurrence  of  miracle  somewhere  in  the  period  inter- 
vening between  the  carrying  away  to  Babylon  and  the  return  from  it, 
and  miracle  of  such  a  kind  as  shall  demonstrate  the  reality  of  Jehovah's 
power  as  over  the  deities  of  Babylon  ? 

We  would  only  refer  in  passing  to  the  fact  that  the  prophets  that 
spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  sometimes  proclaimed  contradictory 
messages.  Hananiah  broke  the  yoke  from  the  neck  of  Jeremiah  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  declared  that  "  in  two  full  years  "  the  yoke  of 
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the  King  of  Babylon  would  be  broken  ''  from  the  neck  of  all  nations."  The 
event  proved  him  to  be  a  false  prophet.  There  were  many  other  prophets 
equally  false,  equally  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  It  might  easily 
have  been  asserted  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  solitary  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  was  due,  not  to  Jehovah,  but  to  the  power  of  the 
deities  of  the  conquering  heathen.  Miracle  only  could  decide  the 
question. 

Now,  we  shall  only  rapidly  glance  at  the  miracles  in  Daniel,  and 
see  if  they  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  position.  The  first  miracle  is 
the  recalling  interpretation  of  the  forgotten  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  failure  of  the  magicians  and  soothsayers  to  do  what  was  required 
was  published  by  the  king's  decree  to  destroy  the  wise  men  of  Babylon, 
and  so  the  fact  of  the  success  of  the  Jew  Daniel,  by  the  favour  of  Jehovah 
his  God,  was  made  all  the  more  emphatic.  Nebuchadnezzar,  heathen  as 
he  was,  acknowledged  that  Jehovah  had  a  right  to  be  reckoned  JSZoA- 
eloheen,  a  God  of  gods,  as  a  Bevealer  of  secrets. 

Marduk  or  Merodach  was  the  god  whom  above  all  others  Nebu- 
chadnezzar worshipped ;  to  him  he  attributed  his  conquests,  and  to  him 
in  all  likelihood  he  erected  the  statue  in  Dura.  He,  among  other  attri- 
butes, was  the  god  of  fire.  When  the  three  Hebrew  youths  refused  to 
worship  the  golden  image,  they  defied  the  great  god  of  the  Babylonian 
empire.  When  they  were  cast  into  the  furnace  of  fire,  heated  seven  times 
hotter  than  it  was  wont  to  be  heated,  they  were  delivered  over  directly 
into  the  power  of  Marduk  When,  then,  after  their  public  disavowal  of 
the  worship  of  Marduk,  they  were  delivered  and  maintained  safe  even 
in  Marduk's  own  element,  while  his  servants,  who  were  eag^r  against  these 
gainsayers  of  his  godhead,  were  burnt  up,  it  was  demonstrative  evidence 
that  Jehovah  was  not  only  a  god  who  could  reveal  secrets,  but  was  greater 
of  power  and  might  than  even  Marduk.  Of  course,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
heathen  as  he  was,  limited  this  defensive  power  only  to  the  special 
subjects  of  this  God,  yet  orders  all  disrespect  to  be  shunned  on  pain  of 
terrible  punishment. 

We  may  pass  over  Nebuchadnezzar's  second  dream,  as  this  seems 
to  have  been  a  matter  that  did  not  necessarily  come  much  to  public 
knowledge.  [Note :  In  the  Septuagint  Version  there  is  nothing  said  of 
calling  all  the  wise  men  to  make  known  the  interpretation  of  the  dreetm. 
Daniel  alone  is  called,  as  chief  of  the  wise  men  of  Babylon.]  We  come 
then  to  Daniel's  reading  the  inscription  on  the  wall  of  Belshazzar's 
banqueting-hall.  We  know  that  there  had  been  a  religious  revolution, 
and  that  Nabonadius,  the  father  of  Belshazzar,  was  disliked  by  the  priests 
for  some  reason.  Both  father  and  son  were  idolaters,  but  seemed  to  go 
in  for  a  form  of  heathenism  which  the  priests  called  heresy.  Conspiracy 
was  at  work  sapping  their  power;  their  overthrow  might  be  attributed 
to  the  power  of  the  Babylonian  deities  whose  legitimate  worship  they 
had  despised.    The  mysterious  inscription  and  Daniel's  interpretation 
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of  it  proved  that  the  gods  of  Babylon  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.^ 

Another  form  of  heathenism  had  to  be  encountered  when  the 
Persians  became  masters  of  Babylon — the  deification  actual  or  practical  of 
the  sovereign.    This  was  met  by  Daniel's  deliverance  from  the  den  of  lions. 

We  have  endeavoured  above  to  show,  first,  that  the  period  of  Daniel 
— that  of  the  residence  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon — was  one  of  critical 
importance  in  the  religious  history  of  the  Jews,  and  therefore  of  humanity, 
and  one  in  which,  arguing  from  analogy,  we  might  expect  miracle ;  second, 
the  moral  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Jews  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  there  had  been  miracles  during  this  period ;  third, 
that  the  miracles  related  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  were  miracles  of  the  kind 
which  the  circmnstances  demanded  to  produce  the  result. 


TSE  PILLAR  APOSTLES  AND  THE  GOSPELS. 

No.  11. 

By  Rev.  Pbof.  E.  J.  Knowling,  M.A.,  King's  College,  XiOndon- 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  contains  more 
references  to  our  Lord's  teaching  than  any  other  Epistle  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  crucial  question  is — From  what  sources  were  -  these 
references  derived  ?  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  they  are  exactly  the 
kind  of  references  which  St.  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  would  be  likely 
to  make,  if  he  was  really  the  author  of  the  Epistle  which  bears  his  name. 
James  the  Just  was  of  all  men  the  most  likely  to  regard  Christianity  as 
the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  and  to  lay  stress  upon  practical  Christian 
conduct.  When  he  was  first  led  to  faith  in  Jesus,  as  the  glorified 
Messiah,  by  the  great  miracle  of  the  Besurrection,  he  might  well  feel  that 
his  new  Christian  life  was  no  rude  contrast  to  his  former  state,  and  that 
all  he  had  in  Christ  was  only  the  perfecting  of  what  he  had  before.  In 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the  moral  life  of  the  kingdom,  which  Christ 
proclaimed,  was  most  clearly  revealed,  and  the  teaching  of  St.  James, 
which  presupposes  the  same  Divine  kingdom  (ii.  5),*  was  closely  modelled 
upon  that  Sermon,  although  it  would  be  no  more  fair  to  say  that  his 
Epistle  is  mere  morality  than  to  make  a  similar  affirmation  with  regard 
to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  may  trace  the  likeness  between  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James  and  our  Lord's  Sermon,  not  only  in  points  of  detail, 
but  in  their  general  form,  in  their  language  and  figurative  style,  in  the 

'  The  Septnagint  differs  here  from  the  Masoretic  reoeosioD,  and  does  not  say  that  on  the 
night  of  his  feast  '*  was  Bekhazzar,  King  of  the  Chaldeans,  slain/'  but,  *'  and  the  interpreta- 
tion came  upon  Belshazzar  the  king,  and  the  kingdom  was  taken  from  the  Chaldeans  and 
given  to  the  Medes  and  the  Persians,"  leaving  thus  the  date  of  the  fulfilment  indefinite. 

'  Beysohlag,  NeuUtUmerUliehe  Thedogie,  i.  344  (1891X  rightly  emphasizes  this  fundamental 
conception  as  common  to  St.  James  and  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  teaching. 
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abundance  of  images  derived  from  nature  and  mankind ;  not  only  in 
their  moral  precepts,  but  also  in  their  dogmatic  import.^  St  James,  no 
less  than  St.  Matthew,  represents  the  sufferings  of  the  disciples  as  borne 
for  the  sake  and  for  the  Name  of  Christ ;  St.  James,  no  less  than  St. 
Matthew,  recognizes  in  Christ  the  Lord  and  the  Judge. 

Critics  who  relegate  the  Epistle  to  the  second  century,  are  forced  to 
account  for  these  points  of  contact  by  supposing  that  the  unknown 
author  had  before  him  written  Gospels.'  Thus  Weizsacker,  although 
acknowledging  the  striking  similarity  between  the  Epistle  of  St.  James 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  concludes  that  we  cannot  argue  from  this 
to  the  early  date  of  the  Epistle,  i,e.  to  a  time  when  men  lived  in  the 
immediate  freshness  of  our  Lord's  words.^  He  accordingly  seeks  to  lessen 
the  force  of  the  likeness  between  St  James  and  St.  Matthew  by  arguing  that 
the  former  repeatedly  quotes  from  passages  which  did  not  belong  to  the 
original  form  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  that  in  other  places  reference  is 
made  to  those  portions  of  our  Gospels  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  a  later 
date.^  But  amongst  these  instances  Weizsacker  does  not  attempt  to  include 
any  of  the  references  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  given 
by  St.  Matthew.  If,  moreover,  we  examine  the  instances  upon  which  Weiz- 
sacker argues  his  case,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  Jas.  v.  7  should  be 
regarded  as  a  parallel  to  Mark  iv.  26.  The  exhortation  to  patient  waiting 
was  a  very  natural  one  for  a  man  living  in  a  country  like  Palestine,  where 
the  husbandman  waited  for  the  early  and  latter  rain ;  and  a  much  closer 
likeness  to  St.  James's  figurative  language  may  be  found  in  a  book  with 
which  he  was  evidently  acquainted — Ecclus.  vi.  19.  Or,  again,  when 
Weizsacker  compares  what  our  Lord  says  of  the  rich  fool  in  Luke  xii. 
18  with  Jas.  iv.  14,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  has  in  view  the  parable  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel ;  his 
words  are  easUy  accounted  for  by  an  acquaintance  with  Old  Testament 
language  and  similes.^ 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  view  that  St  James  gives  us  reminis- 
ceuces  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  elsewhere, 

'  For  a  faU  and  excellent  IIbI  of  these  resemblances,  see  especially  Sohmid,  Bt52Mcfte 
Tkeologie  des  N.  T^  p.  878  (1886),  5th  edit 

*  So  Yon  Boden,  in  his  essay  (p.  135)  contained  in  the  volnme  dedicated  to  Weizncker 
on  his  seyentieth  birthday  (1892),  maintains  that  these  references  in  St.  James  to  the  (Jospels 
only  show  acquaintance  with  the  material  of  the  synoptists,  and  that  what  he  calls  **the 
Synoptical  Lexicon  "  is  interwoven  into  his  Epistle  by  the  writer.  But  if  he  could  have 
produced  a  stronger  case,  he  would  hardly  have  quoted  in  support  of  it  such  a  phrase  as  ^ 
Xai\awos  I\aw6ti9^ai  (Jas.  iii.  4),  and  compared  it  with  Mark  iv.  37 ;  vi.  48 ;  Luke  viiL  23. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  phrase  does  not  occur  in  St.  James  at  all,  but  in  2  Pet  ii.  17, 
and  such  imagery  would  have  been  very  naturally  employed  by  Peter  and  James,  acquainted 
as  they  were  with  the  fierce  and  sudden  storms  of  the  Galilean  lake,  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  passages  cited  from  the  Gospels. 

'  Da$  apoikHiiche  ZeitdUer,  p.  379. 

*  See,  e.g. J  Beyschlag,  Der  Brief  des  Jacobus,  pp.  204, 205,  in  Meyer's  Kommeniar^  5th 
edit. 
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out  of  the  fulness  of  a  faithful  memory,^  and  that  he  does  so  in  a  way 
which  would  be  very  natural  to  one  who  might  have  been  actually  a 
hearer  of  our  Lord's  Galilean  teaching,  commends  itself  very  decidedly 
not  only  to  those  who  without  hesitation  accept  St.  James  as  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  in  question,  but  also  to  Beuss  ^  and  Benan.^ 

But  we  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  synoptic  Grospels  in  the 
similarity  which  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  reveals  to  our  Lord's  teaching, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  debt  which  we  owe 
to  F.  Ewald  for  the  fulness  with  which  he  has  traced  the  points  of  con- 
nexion between  this  Epistle  and  the  Fourth  Gospel.^  It  may  seem, 
perhaps,  to  some  minds  that  P.  Ewald  has  overstated  his  case  in  claiming 
references  in  this  one  short  Epistle  to  portions  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
differing  so  widely  as  the  conversation  of  our  Lord  with  Nicodemus  and 
the  High-priestly  Prayer.  But  if  the  pillar  apostles  were  so  closely 
associated  in  the  early  Church  in  Jerusalem,  as  St.  Paul's  statement  (Gal. 
ii.  9)  undoubtedly  affirms,  such  intimacy  precludes  any  surprise  at  the 
acquaintance  of  St.  James  with  what  P.  Ewald  calls  the  Johannean 
tradition.  Moreover,  for  St.  James  no  less  than  for  St  John,  Christianity 
is  the  communication  of  a  new  and  Divine  principle  of  life.  "  The  word 
of  truth  "  (i.  18)  of  which  St.  James  speaks,  has  a  creative  and  begetting 
power  (v.  21) ;  it  is  engrafted  in  us,  and  united  with  our  life.  It  may  be 
said  that  there  is  a  danger  of  pressing  this  "  mystical  element,"  as  Beyschlag 
calls  it,  too  far,  although,  as  Beyschlag  himself  admits,  in  such  an  expres- 
sion as  Xoyoc  tfJL<l>vTog,  we  have  a  reminiscence  of  our  Lord's  parable  of 
the  sower,  and  we  must  not  forget  that  Christ  is  Himself  the  Sower  of  the 
seed.  If  St.  James  is  not  as  explicit  as  St.  John  in  his  doctrine  of  the  new 
birth  or  of  the  Word,  yet  "the  Word  of  truth,"  which  is  the  instru- 
ment of  regeneration,  and  which,  grafted  in  our  hearts,  has  the  power 
of  saving  our  souls,  plainly  anticipates  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  "  The 

>  There  is  another  passage  in  the  New  Testament  wherein  we  find  an  utterance  of  St. 
James  (Acts  xi.  13-17),  in  which  he  evidently  gives  as  a  reminiscence  of  more  than  one 
familiar  prophecy,  and  quotes  quite  freely  as  much  as  suits  his  immediate  purpose. 

'  Beuss,  after  stating  his  conviction  that  these  reminiscences  are  not  drawn  from  any 
written  source,  adds,  ^  Kyidemment  Pauteur  a  y^cu  dans  un  milieu  ou  des  souvenirs  de  ce  genre 
ont  pu  conserver  toute  leur  fraioheur  primitive,  si  I'on  n'aime  mieux  y  voir  la  preuve  de  ce 
bu'ils  n'avaient  pas  mSme  besoin  de  passer  par  le  canal  de  la  tradition  pour  arriver  jusqu'lt 
lui'*  (Le$  £p(tres  Calk6lique$j  pp.  Ill,  112);  and  compare  his  similar  conclusion  in  his 
Oesehiehte  der  heaigen  Schri/ten  N.  T.,  p.  219,  6th  edit. 

*  *•  When,"  says  Benan,  *'  James  speaks  of  humility,  of  patience,  of  pity,  of  the  exaltation 
of  the  humble,  of  the  joy  which  underlies  tears,  he  seems  to  have  retained  in  memory  the  very 
words  of  Jesus  "  (L*AnteckHity  p.  54,  Srd  edit.).  8o  again  he  speaks  of  "  this  little  writing  of 
James,  as  thoroughly  impregnated  with  a  kind  of  evangelical  perfume ;  as  giving  us  sometimes 
a  direct  echo  of  the  words  of  Jesus;  as  still  retaining  all  the  vividness  of  the  life  in  Galilee" 
(ubi  swpro,  p.  62). 

*  Das  HauptprdbUm  der  Evangelten/ragey  pp.  58-68  (1890).  Amongst  the  AgraphOy  which 
Besch  finds  in  this  Epistle  (Agrapha^  p.  130;  and  AusseroanonUehe  ParaUeliexte,  p.  80, 1893), 
it  is  doubtful  whether  more  than  one,  viz.  i.  12,  can  be  reckoned  as  an  **  unwritten"  saying 
of  Jesus. 
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Spirit  of  life  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  us  free  from  the  law  of 
sin  and  death,"  and  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  St  John, 
nay,  of  the  Lord  Himself,  as  He  tells  the  Jews  that  the  Word  of  truth 
frees  men  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  that  it  is  His  Word,  the  Word  of 
the  Son,  which  makes  them  free  indeed  (John  yiii.  31,  86). 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  this  Epistle  of  St.  James  is  essentially 
the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  that  on  this  account  it  contains  so  little 
about  Christ.  But  whilst  the  Christology  of  St.  James  has  been  called 
''poor"  when  compared  with  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  we 
cannot  too  carefully  bear  in  mind  how  much  the  author  not  only  says, 
but  implies. 

Nothing  is  more  unreasonable  than  to  affirm,  with  Holtssmann,  that 
in  this  Epistle,  as  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Son  of  Grod  is 
concealed  in  the  Prophet  of  Israel.  For  whilst  in  the  Sermon  Christ 
claims  to  be  much  more  than  a  Prophet,  when  He  claims  to  be  greater 
than  Moses  (Matt  v.  21),  and  announces  Himself  as  the  future  Judge  of 
mankind,  so  too  in  this  Epistle :  He  is  the  Judge,  whose  advent  must  be 
expected  in  patience,  and  who  even  now  standeth  at  the  door ;  ^  Elijah,  the 
great  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament,  second  only  to  Moses,  is  ''  a  man  of 
like  passions  with  us  "  (v.  17) :  Jesus  is  "  the  Lord  of  glory  "  (ii.  1),  and 
St  James  is  content  to  describe  himself  as  ''  the  slave  "  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  has  a  claim  upon  him  equal  to  that  of  God  (L  1).  Nor  is  this 
Lordship  of  the  Messiah  only  a  future  rule  in  a  kingdom  of  the  future,  but 
exercised  here  and  now  over  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,^  and  a  new 
spiritual  life  is  communicated  by  His  word  of  truth.  The  faith  of  St. 
James  is  not  abstract  or  theoretical ;  it  is  centred  in  a  Divine  Person,  in 
whose  presence  there  is  neither  rich  nor  poor ;  since  for  St  James,  no  less 
than  for  St  Paul,  He  is  their  Lord  and  ours. 

Herein  consists  the  real  answer  to  the  objection  that  the  author  so 
rarely  mentions  Jesus  by  name,  as  if  the  value  of  his  Christian  convictions 
were  a  question  of  arithmetic.**  He  is  not  mentioned  more  frequently, 
because  He  is  everywhere  presupposed  as  present. 

So,  too,  in  the  consideration  of  another  popular  objection,  that  St 
James  makes  such  scanty  references  to  the  life  of  Jesus,  we  should 

>  Golani,  /.  C.  e<  Zm  U4d9  Jfeti.,  p.  155,  found  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  impresaioQ 
made  by  Jesus  in  the  faet  that  Paul,  a  Pharisee,  oould  see  in  Him,  within  twenty-flye  yean 
of  His  crucifixion,  the  future  Judge  of  mankind.  But  there  is  reason  to  belieye  that  within 
even  a  less  period  of  time,  James,  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  had  ascribed  to  Jesus  the  same 
awful  and  Divine  office. 

'  See  P.  Ewald,  u&i  mj^fL,  p.  67;  and  Dr.  Salmon's  IvirodxMon  to  the  New  Tettameni, 
p.  466,  5th  edit 

'  Beuss,  Let  J&piiree  Caiholiqueef  p.  110.  Nosgen,  in  a  very  recent  article,  Die  apoeUiieok» 
VerhUndigung  und  die  OeeehidfUe  Jeeu  (Neue  JdkrbUcher  fUr  deuteehe  Theologies  1895),  has  pointed 
out  how  much  the  references  in  St.  James,  and  in  the  other  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  to 
the  Gospels,  are  evidenUy  based  upon  practical  motires,  and  Introduced  for  practical  parposes ; 
but  he  also  shows  how  full  these  references  are,  and  how  much  they  presuppose,  when  we 
consider  the  epistolary  character  of  the  writings  in  question. 
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not  forget  how  much  his  Epistle  presupposes.  For  him^  in  spite  of  all 
his  stern  unbending  Judaism,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  become  ''  the  Christ/' 
Surely  such  an  acknowledgment  carries  with  it  an  acquaintance  with 
the  facts  upon  which  that  claim  was  based.  If  it  be  urged  that  the 
writer  ignores  the  great  fact  of  the  Besurrection,  upon  which  the  proof  of 
Jesus  to  Messiahship  rested,  we  can  only  leply  that  such  a  phrase  as  that 
in  which  he  describes  Jesus,  and  the  Divine  attribute  with  which  that 
phrase  invests  Him  (ii.  1),  involves  a  belief  in  the  Kesurrection,  as  also  in 
the  Ascension.^  Even  if  theie  is  no  allusion  to  any  of  our  Lord's  miracles,^ 
the  Epistle Vas  undoubtedly  written  at  a  time  when  miraculous  powers  were 
still  working  in  the  Church,  and  those  powers  are  the  result  of  the  Divine 
energy  of  Christ,  and  are  successfully  maintained  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  Christ.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Epistle  contains  no 
direct  allusion  to  the  atoning  work  of  the  Saviour,^  but  its  practical  stand- 
point may  help  us  to  account  for  this,  especially  when  we  remember  that 
for  St  James  '^  salvation  was  a  new  life  coming  firom  God,  and  brought 
about  by  the  Christian  word  of  truth."  The  very  form  of  expression,  ^^  the 
Lord  of  glory,"  and  the  emphasis  thus  laid  upon  the  thought  of  the 
glorified  Lord,  seems  to  carry  with  it  a  conscious  contrast  to  the  life  of 
humiliation  and  rejection  which  the  Saviour  led  on  earth,^  just  as  St.  Paul 
thinks  of  Him,  even  as  hanging  upon  the  cross,  by  the  same  significant 
title  (1  Cor.  ii.  8).« 

Men  have  sometimes  contrasted  the  conversion  of  St.  James  with  that 
of  St  Paul — the  sudden  change  of  the  latter  from  the  side  of  the  Pharisees 
to  that  of  the  Christians,  with  the  quiet  passage  of  the  former  from  the 
service  of  the  old  covenant  to  that  of  the  new.  But  in  each  case  there 
was  hostility  and  unbelief,  and  in  each  case  there  was  a  conversion.  As 
in  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  so  too  in  that  of  St  James,  we  are  bound  to  ask 
ourselves  what  mere  human  influence  could  have  transformed  the  unbe* 
liever  into  the  bondservant  of  Jesus,  and  the  stem  and  rigid  Israelite 
into  a  follower  of  the  despised  Nazarene.  ^'Take  upon  you  the  yoke 
of  the  Law,"  said  the  Babbis,  "  and  you  will  be  free  from  the  yoke  of 
the  world ; "  but  here  was  a  man  trained  in  the  observance  of  all  legal 

'  We  may  well  ask  if  it  is  probable  that  a  forger,  wishing  to  pass  himself  off  as  James» 
the  Lord's  brother,  would  have  omitted  any  reference  to  the  Resurrection,  especiaUy  when  we 
remember  that  St.  Paul  most  probably  connects  this  James  with  the  Besarreotion  (1  (}or.  xt- 
7),  and  that  the  Qotfptl  aeeording  to  the  Bebrews  claims  to  give  us  a  lengthy  ocoonnt  of  Christ's 
appearance  to  him  after  He  had  risen. 

*  See,  however,  the  remarks  of  H.  EweAd^Jacohoe  Sundschreibenf  p.  200 ;  and  of  Beysohlag, 
Der  Brief  de$  Jacthu^  p.  180  (5th  edit.)>  on  Jas.  it  19 ;  and  compare  the  similar  references 
in  Dean  Plumptro's  ChriU  and  Chriiiendom,  p.  852 ;  and  Professor  Mayor's  Epi$Ue  of  8t. 
James,  p.  94. 

'  In  spite  of  the  words  of  St.  Augustine,  Sermo  ad  Catechumentm,  10  (Heurtley),  it  is  very 
improbable  that  Jas.  v.  11  contains  any  reference  to  the  death  of  Glnrist. 

*  Nosgen,  Geaehiehte  der  NeuieUamentlichen  Offenharung,  p.  95  (1S93). 

'  On  the  force  of  the  title  Kipios  r^r  8<((i}f,  see  Sc^mid,  vhi  supra,  pp.  354,  500,  510, 
especially. 
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righteousness,  who  had  found  a  freedom  from  the  bondage  of  the  world  and 
sin  in  listening  to  the  voice  of  a  fellow-man,  belonging  to  no  religious 
sect,  boasting  of  no  training  in  the  schools,  brought  up  with  him,  it  may 
be,  in  the  same  country  home, ''  Take  My  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of 
Me ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart :  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your 
souls." 


EXPOSITORY    THOUGHT. 

OVR  LORD'S  TEACHING  ON  PBAYEB. 
By  Eev.  Professor  W.- Garden  Blaikie,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

There  is  no  subject  connected  with  the  spiritual  life  on  which  our  Lord's 
teaching  was  more  full,  more  varied,  or  more  emphatic  than  prayer.  It 
held  a  first  place  both  in  His  life  and  His  lessons.  He  stamped  it  as  an 
exercise  of  the  highest  value,  a  duty  of  supreme  importance,  and  a 
privilege  infinitely  blessed.  Both  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  and 
at  its  close  He  indicated  the  great  increase  of  power  which  prayer  was 
to  acquire  in  future  ages  through  Himself:  ^^ Hereafter  ye  shistU  see 
heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the 
Son  of  man ; "  "  Hitherto  ye  have  asked  nothing  in  My  Name :  ask,  and 
ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full."  His  teaching  on  prayer  is 
not  clouded  by  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  its  efficacy.  No  metaphysical 
or  other  arguments  are  necessary  to  show  that  prayer  avails.  There  are 
conditions,  no  doubt,  to  its  efficacy,  but  these  are  within  reach  of  every 
earnest  and  honest  man.  It  will  be  useful,  we  think,  to  take  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  what  our  Lord  has  taught  us  on  prayer,  both  to  clear 
away  the  feeling  of  doubt  and  distrust  that  lurks  in  many  hearts  regarding 
it,  and  to  stimulate  those  who  have  no  theoretical  difficulties  to  greater 
earnestness  in  connexion  with  it 

There  are  no  fewer  than  four  forms  in  which  our  Lord  has  given 
us  lessons  on  prayer.  1.  His  own  practice.  2.  Direct  commands  and 
exhortations.  3.  Parables  illustrating  the  duty  and  its  efficacy.  4.  The 
great  pattern  prayer. 

1.  In  many  passages  of  the  Gospels  we  are  taught  that  prayer  was 
an  habitual  exercise  of  our  Lord.  <^  He  withdrew  Himself  into  the  wilder- 
ness, and  prayed  "  (Luke  v.  16) ;  "  He  went  up  into  a  mountain  to  pray, 
and  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to  God  "  (Luke  vi.  12 ;  see  also  Luke 
ix.  28 ;  Matt.  xiv.  23,  etc.).  The  question  naturally  arises — ^For  what 
purpose  did  our  Lord  pray  ?  If  He  was  God  as  well  as  man,  what  need 
could  He  have  for  prayer  ?  To  this  some  have  answered  that  He  prayed 
as  an  example  to  us.  But  if  that  had  been  all,  it  could  have  been  no 
example.  It  would  have  been  prayer  in  quite  different  circumstances 
from  ours — prayer  without  personal  needs,  without  the  sense  of  dependence. 
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without  the  consciousness  of  emptiness  and  helplessness.  Who  could 
imagine  that  the  prayer  in  G^thsemane  was  nothing  more  than  an  object- 
lesson  to  us  ?  We  are  to  remember  that  when  He  took  upon  Him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  man,  Jesus  emptied 
Himself,  and  became  dependent  on  the  Father  for  all  that  was  needed  for 
the  due  control  of  His  spirit,  for  the  constant  exercise  of  holy  and  loying 
affections,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  mighty  work  given  Him  to  do. 
In  one  thing  only  He  could  not  feel  as  we  do,  and  He  could  not  pray  as 
we  do.  ^'  He  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  His  mouth."  But  it 
ought  to  be  a  great  encouragement  to  us  to  pray,  that,  apart  from  the 
sense  of  personal  sin,  Jesus  was  familiar  with  the  whole  round  of  experience 
that  shows  our  feebleness,  and  creates  in  us  the  feeling  of  dependence. 
All  that  would  make  us  impatient,  distrustful,  averse  to  exertion,  disposed 
to  ease, procrastinating,  Jesus  had  experience  of;  but  it  had  no  such  effect 
upon  Him.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  in  Him,  but 
partly  also  to  His  habit  of  prayer.  As  naturally  as  hunger  and  thirst 
impel  us  to  eat  and  drink,  so  naturally  the  sense  of  need  impelled  Him 
to  pray.  And  prayer  brought  Him  not  only  strength,  but  refreshment 
and  joy.  Like  the  bird  buffeted  by  the  storm  that  seeks  a  sheltered 
nook  to  recruit  its  strength  and  trim  its  plumage,  Jesus,  wearied  by  the 
tumult  of  the  world,  would  often  retire  to  the  secret  place  of  the  Most 
High,  and  find  restoratives  there  that  enabled  Him  to  return  to  the  world 
full  of  peace,  love,  and  joy.  Prayer  to  him  was  anything  but  a  burden ; 
it  was  loving  fellowship  with  a  loving  Father. 

Besides  the  passages  that  indicate  the  general  habit  of  Christ,  we 
find  in  His  life  many  specific  instances  of  prayer.  Several  of  these 
were  essentially,  if  not  formally,  thanksgivings.  Thus,  on  the  return 
of  the  seventy  (Luke  x.  21),  "  In  that  hour  Jesus  rejoiced  in  spirit,  and 
said,  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  Thou  hast 
hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes."  At  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (John  xi.  21),  "  Father,  I  thank  Thee 
that  Thou  hast  heard  Me."  At  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  (Luke 
xxii.  19),  '^He  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks,  and  brake  it."  This  shows 
how  conspicuous  thankfulness  was  in  our  Lord's  heart,  and  what  a  contrast 
He  showed  to  that  complaining  temper  which  is  so  common  in  many 
who  profess  to  be  His  followers.  Constant  attention  to  calls  for  thank- 
fulness is  one  of  the  most  valuable  habits  and  helps  of  the  spiritual  life. 
It  brings  sunshine  to  our  hearts ;  it  increases  confidence  in  the  love  and 
kindness  of  God;  it  encourages  expectation  of  further  blessing.  St. 
Paul  understood  this  well  when  he  wrote,  "  In  everything  by  prayer  and 
supplication  wiik  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto 
God." 

The  instances  we  have  of  direct  supplication  by  Christ  fall  into  two 
divisions — His  prayers  for  others,  and  His  prayers  for  Himself.  His 
prayers  for  others  embraced  His  own  followers,  and  some  who  were  outside. 
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For  His  own  servants  He  prayed,  in  the  intercessory  prayer  (1)  that  they 
might  be  kept  through  God's  Name ;  (2)  that  they  might  be  one,  as  He 
and  His  Father  were  one ;  (3)  that  they  might  be  kept  from  the  eyil  in 
the  world ;  (4)  that  they  might  be  sanctified  through  God's  truth ;  (5) 
that  those  who  should  believe  on  Him  through  their  word  might  be  one ; 
and  (6)  that  at  last  they  should  all  be  with  Him,  where  He  was,  to  behold 
His  glory.  What  hints  we  have  here  for  ministers  praying  for  their 
people !  For  some  who  were  outside  He  offered  that  wonderful  prayer, 
^'  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  In  all  these 
cases,  the  things  asked  were  spiritual  blessings ;  and  the  lesson  for  us  is 
obvious — ^that  in  our  prayers  the  spiritual  should  prevail  over  the  tempoiaL 
But  the  temporal  is  not  excluded,  as  the  Lord's  Prayer  shows. 

With  reference  to  Himself,  the  most  important  and  instructive  of 
all  His  prayers  was  that  in  Gethsemane.  It  is  the  prayer  of  One  on  whom 
a  load  is  descending  too  fearful  to  be  borne,  and  who  instinctively  cries 
for  deliverance  with  an  earnestness  that  touches  the  most  callous.  And 
He  cries  again  and  again,  though  always  qualifying  His  petition  with 
the  condition,  ^^  if  it  be  possible."  But  earnest  and  repeated  though  it  is, 
His  cry  is  not  fulfilled.  It  is  actually  declined,  but  declined  with  an  implied 
provision  which  is  really  better  than  the  thing  asked  for.  He  gets  a 
view  of  God's  will  that  strengthens  Him  to  endure.  He  is  enabled  to 
accept  that  will  as  better  than  His  own.  '^  Nevertheless  not  My  wiU,  but 
Thine,  be  done."  His  soul  returns  unto  its  rest,  and  becomes  tranquil  and 
content.  And  the  great  lesson  for  us  is,  that  the  spirit  that  enables  ns  to 
trust  God  is  better  than  any  specific  deUveranoe  or  mercy  which  we  may 
have  been  impelled  to  pray  for,  whether  for  oiurselves  or  for  others. 

In  connexion  with  His  work  we  have  the  prayer  in  John  xii.  28, 
"  Father,  glorify  Thy  Name."  And  in  the  intercessory  prayer  He  asks, 
for  the  present  time,  "  Glorify  Thy  Son,  that  Thy  Son  idso  may  glorify 
Thee ; "  and  for  the  future,  "  Glorify  Thou  Me  with  the  glory  which  I 
had  with  Thee  before  the  world  was."  And'  on  the  cross  we  have  His 
wail  over  the  eclipse,  "  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ?  *' 
And  the  calm  surrender  of  His  spirit  to  Grod  when  the  sun  again  shone 
out,  "  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit" 

2.  The  direct  commands  and  exhortations  of  our  Lord  to  prayer  are 
numerous.  The  fullest  and  most  striking  is  the  passage  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  beginning,  '^  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you."  It  would 
seem  that  this  whole  passage  is  founded  on  an  analogy  between  what 
usually  happens  among  men,  and  what,  under  similar  circumstances,  may 
be  expected  to  take  place  on  the  part  of  God.  There  are  three  steps  or 
stages  in  the  analogy.  First,  even  where  no  special  relation  exists  between 
the  parties,  it  is  a  usual  experience  that  if  you  ask  you  get,  if  you  seek 
you  find,  if  you  knock  it  is  opened  to  you.  ''  Every  one  that  asketh 
receiveth,"  etc.  If,  in  a  strange  town,  I  ask  of  one  who  knows  the  way 
to  such  and  such  a  house,  I  receive  the  information ;  if  I  seek  the  house,  I 
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find  it ;  if  I  knock,  the  door  is  opened.  May  we  not  expect  the  same  in 
our  dealings  with  God  ?  The  second  case,  noted  by  Luke  alone  (xi.  5), 
is  when  the  parties  are  related  as  friends.  This,  however,  is  referred  to 
only  to  show  that  there  are  considerations  even  stronger  than  friendship 
that  will  induce  a  man  to  do  what  a  friend  desires.  The  third  case  is 
when  the  parties  are  related  as  father  to  son.  The  certainty  that  a  father 
will  comply  with  the  reasonable  requests  of  his  son  is  so  great  that  our 
Lord  represents  the  opposite  as  moral  impossibility.  ^'  What  man  is  there 
among  you,  whom  if  his  son  ask  bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  ?  if  he  ask 
a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a  serpent  ?  "  And  to  this  it  is  added  in  Luke, 
to  make  the  statement  more  emphatic  and  telling,  ^^  If  he  ask  an  egg, 
will  he  for  an  egg  give  him  a  scorpion  ?  "  And  then  comes  that  a  fortiori 
conclusion  which  in  all  ages  has  given  such  encouragement  to  praying 
men,  ^*  If  ye  then  that  are  evil  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your 
children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father  that  is  in  heaven  give  good 
things  [in  Luke, '  His  Holy  Spirit ']  to  them  that  ask  Him  ?  " 

It  was  not  without  a  purpose  that  our  Lord  made  the  fatherhood  of 
man  so  prominent  in  His  illustration,  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God  in  His 
conclusion.  For  one  of  the  great  ends  of  prayer  is  to  encoun^  and 
exercise  the  filial  spirit  on  the  part  of  man  toward  God.  It  might  well 
be  asked — If  God  knows  what  each  of  His  children  needs,  and  if  He  has 
all  the  disposition  and  ability  to  bestow  it,  what  is  the  need  of  prayer  ? 
It  cannot  be  needed  to  give  God  information ;  **  for  your  Father  knoweth 
what  things  ye  have  need  of  before  you  ask  Him."  Neither  can  it  be 
needed  to  move  Grod's  pity,  or  any  similar  affection ;  for  He  is  full  of 
compassion,  '^  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy."  Nor  can  it  have  the 
effect  of  causing  a  change  of  purpose ;  for  He  is  ^'  the  Father  of  lights, 
with  whom  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning."  But  God  deems 
it  right  that  in  prayer  His  children  should  show  their  sense  of  dependence 
on  Him,  and  their  full  trust  in  His  Fatherly  love ;  He  deems  it  right 
that  they  should  come  to  Him,  not  in  the  craven,  terrified  spirit  of  slaves, 
but  in  the  calm,  confiding  spirit  of  children ;  and  it  is  this  spirit  that  is 
rewarded  with  the  blessing.  It  is  not  the  mere  act  of  prayer  that  God 
rewards,  but  rather  the  spirit  of  prayer ;  that  spirit  of  trust  that  gratifies 
a  parent's  heart ;  the  spirit  of  which  we  have  so  beautiful  an  example  in 
the  memorable  words,  **  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want."  If 
this  be  the  right  view  of  prayer,  we  may  see  how  monstrous  the  proposal 
was,  some  years  ago,  to  try  whether  prayer  was  of  avail  by  praying  for 
one  section  of  a  hospital  and  not  the  rest,  and  watching  whether  there  were 
more  recoveries  in  the  part  prayed  for.  Such  prayer  could  not  possibly  be 
effectual,  because  it  could  not  possibly  be  the  prayer  of  children  confiding 
in  the  love  and  tenderness  of  their  heavenly  Father. 

Other  instances  of  prayer  enjoined  by  Christ  are,  *^  Pray  that  your 
flight  be  not  in  the  winter,  neither  on  the  sabbath  day ; "  ^  Pray  that  ye 
enter  not  into  temptation ; "  *'  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send 
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forth  labourers  into  His  harrest."  The  first  is  prayer  for  a  temporal 
blessing ;  the  second  for  a  spiritnal ;  and  the  third  for  a  spiritual  blessing 
outside  onrselves,  a  blessing  for  the  whole  world,  whose  interests  we  shoold 
never  forget  when  we  bend  the  knee  before  God. 

The  exhortation  to  prayer,  and  the  assurance  of  its  efficacy  in  the 
farewell  discourse  (John  xiv.  13, 14  and  xvi  23-27),  demand  special  notice. 
'^  In  that  day,  ye  shall  ask  Me  nothing.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you. 
Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  My  Name,  He  will  give  it  you. 
Hitherto  ye  have  asked  nothing  in  My  Name  :  ask,  and  ye  shall  receive, 
that  your  joy  may  be  fulL"  [The  margin  of  the  Eevised  Version  brings 
out  a  distinction  between  Ipcuriicrerc'* ('^ asking  questions")  and  acrij^nirc 
("  asking  gifts  ")  in  ver.  23.]  The  point,  however,  on  which  our  Lord  lays 
stress  is  the  value  of  the  plea  that  has  now  become  available  for  His 
disciples,  in  their  having  £Us  Name  to  pray  in.  When  appealed  to  on 
the  ground  of  what  His  Son  has  done,  alike  for  the  salvation  of  men  and 
the  honour  of  God,  thei  Father  cannot  but  have  profound  regard  to  the 
request.  And  this  is  a  consideration  that  ought  to  colour  the  whole 
structure  and  spirit  of  our  prayers.  In  approaching  God,  we  do  so  in  the 
Name  of  Christ ;  we  ought  ever  to  show  that  we  do  so  as  sinners  whose 
sins  while  unpardoned  shut  us  out  from  His  presence,  but  for  whom  our 
gracious  Saviour  has  opened  the  door.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  at  the  present  day  to  ask  blessings  of  God  on  the  general 
ground  of  His  goodness,  and  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  our  sins  have 
forfeited  all  claim  to  that  goodness.  Such  prayers  can  have  little  avail. 
It  is  the  prayer  of  sinners  approaching  God  through  a  Mediator — ^in  other 
words,  prayer  in  the  Name  of  Jesus — that  God  delights  to  hear  and  to 
honour.  When  such  importance  is  attached  to  prayer  in  the  Name  of  Christ, 
it  is  an  insult  to  Him  to  approach  God  in  any  otiier  name  or  by  any  other 
mediator.  And  as  for  prayer  offered  to  saints,  angels,  or  the  Virgin,  it  is 
wholly  opposed  to  our  Lord's  view  of  prayer  as  the  dealing  of  children 
with  their  Father.  The  practice  of  the  apostles  and  early  Christians 
shows  that  in  certain  circumstances  we  may  address  ourselves  in  prayer  to 
other  members  of  the  Godhead ;  but  undoubtedly  the  rule  is  to  bow  the 
knee  to  the  Father,  and  offer  prayer  through  the  Son  and  in  reliance  on 
the  inward  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

3.  Parables  illustrating  the  duty  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Three 
such  will  readily  occur  to  all :  that  of  the  friend  wishing  to  borrow  three 
loaves  (Luke  xi.  5-8) ;  that  of  the  unjust  judge  and  the  widow  (Luke 
xviiL  1--8) ;  and  that  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican  (Luke  xviii.  9-14). 
It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  Luke  who  tells  us  most  both  of  our  Lord's 
example  and  His  lessons  in  prayer.  The  first  two  parables  are  designed 
to  teach  the  value  of  importunity,  or  rather  unweariedness  in  prayer. 
Obviously,  however,  the  analogy  between  God  and  man  in  this  respect  is 
not  complete.  So  far  as  God  is  concerned.  He  does  not  hear  us  for  our 
much  speaking,  and  repetitions  in  themselves  are  vain.  Then,  again,  it  were 
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blasphemous  to  suppose  that  God  would  answer  prayer  ia  order  to  get  rid 
of  wearisome  suppliants.  The  reason  why  importunity  is  encouraged  is 
simply  that  it  serves  as  a  test  of  sincerity  and  earnestness.  It  was  for  this 
reason  our  Lord  dealt  so  strangely  with  the  Syrophenician  woman ;  for 
when  her  faith  proved  itself  strong  enough  to  bear  the  test,  her  reward 
was  complete :  ^'  O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith ;  be  it  unto  thee  even  as 
thou  wilt." 

The  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican  is  not  designed  so 
much  to  enforce  the  duty,  as  to  illustrate  the  spirit,  of  prayer.  The 
Pharisee  knows  nothing  of  the  self-abasement  of  a  sinful  heart,  has  no 
consciousness  of  unworthiness,  and  dwells  complacently  on  his  virtues, 
which  though  in  some  measure  due  to  God,  reflect  great  credit  on  himself, 
and  place  him  in  a  much  higher  category  than  the  wretched  publican  at 
his  side.  The  publican's  frame  of  mind  is  precisely  the  opposite.  His 
sin  is  for  ever  before  him.  It  so  fills  his  vision  that  he  can  think  of  nothing 
else.  No  vestige  of  a  plea  can  he  derive  from  anything  that  he  is  or  has 
done ;  he  must  be  a  debtor,  pure  and  simple,  to  the  mercy  of  God.  '^  The 
sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit ;  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O 
God,  Thou  wilt  not  despise."  Nothing  is  more  fragrant  than  genuine 
contrition  :  "  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn."  That  very  much  of  what  is 
most  vital  in  our  Lord's  teaching,  both  on  prayer  and  the  Christian  life 
generally,  is  contained  in  this  parable,  the  Church  has  felt  instinctively 
and  profoundly  in  every  age. 

4.  The  great  pattern  prayer.  To  enlarge  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  would 
obviously  be  impossible  at  the  very  close  of  a  paper.  We  remark, 
however,  the  obvious  illustration  which  its  opening  word  affords  of  the 
filial  attitude  and  spirit  in  which  we  ought  to  draw  near  to  God — "  Our 
Father,  which  art  in  heaven."  We  note  likewise  the  relative  place  of  the 
two  great  subjects  of  supplication,  God's  glory  and  man's  good,  just  as  in 
the  angels'  song,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  "  goes  before  "  peace  on 
earth,  good  will  to  man."  Further,  we  observe  the  combination  of  the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual  in  the  part  that  bears  on  the  good  of  man, 
"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  [or,  our  necessary]  bread  " — a  single  petition 
without  variation  or  amplification ;  whereas  the  petitions  that  deal  with 
man  as  a  sinner  are  more  in  number  and  fuller  in  scope,  ''  Forgive  us  our 
debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors ;  and  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  evil."  But  what  most  impresses  us  in  the  structure  of 
the  whole  prayer  is  its  wonderful  combination  of  brevity  and  comprehen- 
siveness, and  of  simplicity  and  profundity.  What  a  genius  it  must  have 
been,  if  we  may  use  such  a  phrase,  that  in  six  short  lines  gave  the  Church 
a  prayer  which  in  every  age  and  every  country  of  the  world  has  been 
found  to  express,  in  the  simplest  possible  language,  the  profoundest  desires 
of  every  exercised  heart !  Let  any  intelligent  and  spiritual  man  try  to 
sound  the  depths  of  these  petitions,  he  will  find  it  impossible.  However 
much  matter  he  may  think  of  them  as  containing,  he  gets  glimpses  of 
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untold  applications  beyond,  and  he  has  the  profound  conviction  that 
nothing  more  than  the  fulfilment  of  these  petitions  is  needed  to  turn  earth 
into  heaven,  to  bring*  to  pass  the  glory  of  the  latter  day. 

Such  are  the  chief  forms  in  which  our  Lord  has  given  us  lessons  on 
the  subject  of  prayer.  Still  the  question  may  be  raised — Did  He  teach 
nothing  more  ?  Did  He  lay  down  no  conditions  of  acceptable  and  prevail- 
ing prayer  ?  Did  He  not  recognize  the  fact  that  prayer  is  not  always 
effectual  ?  Certainly  He  r^bognized  this  fact  most  emphatically  in  one 
class  of  cases — prayers  that  are  offered  too  late,  after  the  door  is  shut,  and 
the  cry,  "  Lord,  Lord,  open  unto  us,"  meet  with  no  other  response  than  "  I 
know  you  not"  But  other  conditions,  if  not  expressly  stated,  are  implied 
in  Hi3  teaching  on  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  There  must  be  a  measure  of 
spiritual  sympathy  with  Jesus  Himself,  arising  from  the  study  of  His 
words.'  " If  ye  abide  in  Me,  and  My  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what 
ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you  "  (John  xv.  7).  Our  wlUs  must  be 
brought  into  some  sort  of  harmony  with  His  will.  We  must  in  some 
measure  be  able  to  apprehend  what  the  things  are  which  the  Lord  deems 
most  suitable  for  us,  most  essential  for  our  welfare.  This  is  substantially 
the  purport  of  St.  John's  teaching  (1  John  iv.  22) :  "  Whatsoever  we  ask  we 
receive  of  Him,  because  we  keep  His  commandments,  and  do  those  things 
which  are  pleasing  in  His  sight."  So  also  (1  John  v.  14),  "  This  is  the 
confidence  we  have  in  Him,  that  if  we  ask  anything  according  to  His 
will.  He  heareth  us."  Moreover,  we  must  draw  near  in  the  filial  spirit, 
placing  trust  in  the  wisdom,  the  faithfulness,  and  the  love  of  our  Father. 
We  are  to  set  a  value,  too,  on  union  in  prayer ;  the  union  even  of  two 
hearts  longing  for  some  good  thing  affords  a  presumption  that  He  is 
willing  to  grant  it.  ^^  If  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth,  as  touching 
anything  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  My  Father 
which  is  in  heaven." 

Thus  we  get  an  important  bird's-eye  view  of  our  Lord's  teaching 
concerning  prayer.  Unlike  some  other  subjects  of  deep  importance 
which  were  reserved  for  the  apostles  to  expound  fully,  prayer  was  dealt 
with  copiously  by  our  Lord  Himself.  It  was  one  of  the  .subjects  which 
had  the  benefit  of  His  personal  exposition,  and  which  therefore  demand 
on  our  part  the  more  earnest  consideration.  What  He  taught  has  been 
substantially  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  all  her  more  enlightened  and 
healthy  periods.  Prayer  is  not  a  mere  form,  a  string  of  sacred  words 
devouUy  uttered.  It  is  not  a  talisman,  unlocking  the  doors  of  the  Divine 
storehouse  by  a  magical  key.  It  is  not  a  mere  spiritual  gymnastic 
suggesting  holy  thoughts  to  the  soul,  and  bringing  it  into  an  elevated 
frame,  although  that  is  included  in  its  benefits  when  it  is  real  prayer. 
Essentially,  it  is  the  communing  of  the  spirit  of  man  with  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  it  is  the  simple  asking  of  little  children  what  they  need  from  their 
Father;  it  is  the  utterance  of  souls  enlightened  to  apprehend  in  the 
main  what  is  best  for  them,  and  what  God  is  willing  to  grant ;  and  it 
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breathes  the  atmosphere  of  contrition,  reverence,  trust,  and  love,  because 
it  is  guided  by  the  sense  of  grievous  sin  on  the  x^^t  of  man,  and  most 
generous  mercy  on  the  part  of  God. 
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TBE  LOGIC  OF  CONTEMPORARY  THEOLOGY. 

No.  IV. 

By  E.  M.  Wenlet,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

No  matter  how  deep  and  fundamental  our  disagreement  with  the  Bitschlian 
doctrines  may  be,  tiiey  are  facts  which  merit  attention.  Many  able  men 
adhere  to  them,  many  others  find  a  refuge  in  them.  Or,  to  be  brief,  they 
are  possessed  of  significance  and  authority.  In  the  first  place,  there  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Bitschlian  theology  has  met  a  certain  need. 
Agnostic,  it  yet  shows  a  path  round  agnosticism ;  empirical,  it  yet  supplies 
a  defence  against  empiricism ;  historical  in  method,  it  nevertheless  refuses 
the  evidence  of  history ;  socialistic,  it  yet  furnishes  the  individual  with  a 
species  of  mission ;  rationalistic,  it  nevertheless  is  supremely  fiducial.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  many,  smitten  by  the  varied  ailments  of  modem  culture, 
should  fly  to  it,  and  find  satisfaction  for  the  religious  instinct  uncrossed  by 
any  conflict  with  history  or  criticism,  with  the  sciences  or  with  metaphysic. 
The  specific  advantages  are  but  particular  cases  of  these.  For,  once  more, 
the  Bitschlian  insistence  upon  the  Jewish  element  in  Christianity  and 
upon  the  Hebrew  ideals  which  Christ  fulfilled,  has  a  certain  timeliness — it 
chimes  in  with  the  higher  criticism.  This,  even  although  the  tendency 
be  to  see  a  breach  of  ordinary  historical  development  in  the  apparition  of 
Christ.  For,  notwithstanding  the  embargo  laid  upon  inquiry  into  God's 
moral  government  of  the  universe,  Judaistic  conceptions,  rather  than 
Hellenic,  are  taken  as  the  tests  of  New  Testament  trustworthiness.  No 
doubt  these  notions  have  been  purified  by  a  recent  view  of  the  ideals 
immanent  in  Judaism.  The  fact  remains  that  the  direction  in  which 
Bitschl  points  is  the  quarter  where  an  important  truth  lies.  Further,  the 
doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  God  bears  many  fruitful  lessons.  "The 
precious  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  a  dream  of  the  imagination, 
an  illusion ;  it  is  a  Divine  force  ;  it  reveals  itself  in  the  Church,  it  seizes 
hold  upon  us,  it  penetrates  us,  it  gives  the  will  a  decisive  impulse  towards 
the  most  elevated  ideal,  towards  eternal  life."  ^  In  this  organism  man 
can  find  rest  in  activity,  self-realization  in  social  effort,  salvation  for  him- 
self with  others,  a  visible  crown  of  Christ's  work  in  an  invisible  community 
to  which  all  Christians  belong.  Yet  again,  the  unique  kind  of  Christ  s 
mission  receives  recognition.     His  Spirit  is  a  source  of  authoritative 
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impressions  in  every  age.  It  seems  to  furnish  the  one  positive  fact  to 
which,  be  social  and  intellectual  changes  what  they  may,  sinful  man  can 
cling  in  full  assurance  of  safety.  The  affectionate  warmth  that  inspires 
the  Bitschlian  teaching  on  this  point,  the  religious  halo  that  surrounds 
the  shadowy  figure  of  the  Master,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  His 
origination  and  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  treated, — all  these 
serve  to  attract  and  to  generate  new  hope  in  an  era  sick  of  a  speculation 
barren  in  belief,  and  doubtful  of  itself  in  all  spheres.  Finally,  the 
implied  protest  against  intellectualism  pleases  many,  who  feel  their  own 
mental  shortcomings,  and  flatters  more,  who  have  neither  the  desire  nor 
the  leisure  to  reflect  on  religion.  The  evidences  of  Christianity  appear 
to  be  brought  back  once  again  to  the  level  of  the  average  man.  ^'  That 
ideals  exist  which  authoritatively  appeal  to  the  instincts  of  the  human 
soul ;  that  these  ideals  were,  historically,  in  their  fulness  introduced  by 
Jesus  Christ;  that  He  claimed  to  be  the  channel  through  whom  God 
could  permanently  speak  to  the  world,  and  act  upon  it  in  grace ;  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  is  through  faith  in  Christ,  and  in  the  God  of  Christ,  that 
men  are  led  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  human  ideal — such  are  the  evidences 
of  Christianity.  They  afford  no  complete  logical  proof.  God  did  not 
mean  that  they  should.  Intellectual  proof  would  flEill  outside  the  region 
of  the  Spirit  and  of  conscience."  ^  For  these  reasons,  among  others,  the 
adaptability  of  Eitschlianism  and  its  exaltation  of  Christ  have  appealed  to 
men  of  widely  differing  endowments.  Clamant  questions  have,  in  some 
instances,  been  stayed  for  the  moment.  Whether  the  demands  themselves 
were  altogether  reasonable,  and  whether  satisfaction  thus  achieved  can 
prove  altogether  final,  are  other  questions,  both  of  which  I  should  incline 
to  answer  strongly  in  the  negative. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  Bitschlian  position  does  not  stand  critical 
examination.  No  doubt  its  imposing  outlines  and  its  systematic  plan 
might  easily  lead  one  to  judge  otherwise.  Nevertheless,  the  foundation 
is  essentially  insecure.  To  begin  with,  the  principle  of  construction  bears 
many  traces  of  being  no  more  than  a  reaction  against  prevalent  ideas. 
The  theory  might  be  termed  both  eclectic  and  non-eclectic.  But,  although 
piecing  together  bits  culled  from  his  predecessors,  Bitschl  was  led  to  do 
so  by  his  antagonism  to  certain  contemporary  tendencies.  Absolute 
idealism  had  been  far  too  confident,  and  had,  as  he  believed,  proved  a 
great  failure  in  theology.  While  blank  materialism  was  in  much  the 
same  case.  The  act  of  knowledge  that  referred  ultimate  reality  to  spirit 
like  that  which  referred  it  to  matter,  stood  self-condemned.  And,  by  an 
extreme  reaction,  the  method  proposed  was  to  bring  knowledge  to  its 
senses,  as  it  were,  by  showing  that  it  could  not  know  anything  ultimately. 
It  had  too  long  been  a  mischievous  disturber  of  the  peace,  too  long  an 
arrant  impostor,  and  needed  incarceration.  Theories,  whether  psychic  or 
materialistic,  had  professed  to  explain  everything.      So,  by  a  common 

*  MackintoBb,  Essays  totcards  a  Neic  Theology,  p.  99. 
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enough  swing  of  the  pendulum,  the  new  theory  was  to  be  fundamentally 
incapable  of  explaining  anything.  Bitschl  does  not  differ  from  Hegel  on 
the  importance  of  religion,  but  he  holds,  contrary  to  his  quondam  guide, 
that  the  objects  of  religion  lie  beyond  the  range  of  human  knowledge. 
So,  to  castigate  an  arrogant  inteUectualism  and  yet  retain  a  spiritual 
universe,  the  separation  between  philosophy  and  theology  was  proposed. 

On  this  arrangement,  theology  is  to  have  a  sphere  peculiar  to  itself 
and  above  knowledge,  while  metaphysic  is  to  be  content  with  the  illusions 
of  knowledge.  This  reminds  one  of  the  family  tree  said  to  have  belonged 
to  an  ancient  Irish  house.  The  document  covered  several  large  sheets  of 
parchment,  and  conspicuously  lettered  about  the  middle  of  the  third  was 
the  striking  annotation,  "About  this  time  the  world  was  created."  The 
independence  of  theology  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  remoter  scions  of  this 
sept.  The  objects  discussed  by  theology  and  by  metaphysics  are  to  all 
intents  identical.  Both  by  their  very  nature  concern  themselves  with  the 
Absolute  and  its  implications.  The  Bitschlian  value-judgments,  if  not 
pure  inventions  by  isolated  individuals,  depend  upon  judgments  of  reality. 
It  is  impossible  to  frame  even  an  elementary  conception  of  a  theological 
object,  not  to  mention  a  system,  wholly  without  reference  to  its  existence. 
It  must,  at  least,  be  an  object  of  thought.  But  thought  has  been  con- 
demned already,  and  man  finds  himself  in  the  extraordinary  position  of 
being  able,  by  means  of  sentiment,  to  attcu^h  absolute  value  to  things  from 
which  his  thinking  is  debarred.  This  is  no  mere  subjective  idealism,  in 
which  experience  fashions  itself  "within"  and  leaves  "without"  well 
alone.  On  the  contrary,  man's  inner  nature  has  been  riven  asunder.  In 
the  interest  of  some  vaguely  defined  faculty,  negatively  known  to  us  as 
different  from  thought,  thought  has  been  snubbed.  The  impasse  thus  reached 
may  be  overcome,  but  only  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  absolute  scepti- 
cism must  ensue,  wherein  experience  is  clearly  seen  to  yield  no  valid 
conclusions ;  or  an  equally  absolute  dogmatism,  wherein  thought,  having 
swallowed  the  snub,  retires,  so  to  speak,  in  favour  of  the  unknown,  and 
confident,  sentiment,  or  faith,  or  elaborative  feeling,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
The  former  alternative  is  self-contradictory ;  the  latter  is  merely  absurd. 
The  Bitschlian  procedure  is  illogical,  because  it  accepts  neither,  supposing 
that  somehow  experience  may  be  divided  into  hermetically  sealed  com- 
partments. From  Monday  to  Saturday,  knowledge  dances  among  its 
phenomena,  which  it  knows  are  not  knowledge ;  on  Sunday,  the  other 
power  moons  among  its  realities,  which  cannot  fail  to  impress  it,  but 
which  may  or  may  not  exist.  The  knower  of  the  lawful  days  doubts  and 
cannot  dream ;  the  dreamer  of  the  sabbath  believes,  and  can  never  know. 
There  is  no  possible  appeal  from  Philip  sober  to  Philip  drunk.  For  this 
classical  gentleman  is  now  so  constituted  that  he  cannot  but  be  always 
drunk  and  always  sober  at  one  and  the  same  time.  When  he  meets  a 
policeman,  he  knows,  because  the  officer  is  a  phenomenon ;  when  he  sees 
the  originals  of  the  gargoyle,  he  is  impressed, — ^they  are  among  the  mighty 
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mayhaps.  And  the  curioiis  thing  is  that  the  policeman  and  the  devils 
may  be  present  together,  bat  never  to  the  same  psychological  power. 
Philip  can  think  the  one ;  the  others  he  can  feel,  or  accept,  or  something 
equally  vague,  bnt  can  by  no  means  think.  This  is  a  late  form  of  a  very 
old  fallacy,  namely,  that  experiences  are  possible  into  which  the  element 
of  thought,  of  mental  recognition,  does  not  enter.  Now,  while  it  is  true 
that  certain  intuitions  may  be  difficult  to  explain,  they  would  never  be 
known  to  us  unless  they  were  known.  The  element  now  of  feeling,  anon 
of  will,  may  indeed  predominate  here  or  there.  Yet  the  element  of 
thought  cannot  be  cast  out.  In  the  same  way,  thought  cannot  evict  the 
other  elements.  Even  a  psychological  description,  which  the  BitscUian 
view  seems  in  some  respects  to  favour,  is  in  essentials  a  testimony  to  the 
ubiquity  of  the  metaphysical  faculty.  And  it  is  among  the  most  cmious 
delusions  of  modem  culture  that  mysticism  can  be  evaporated  by  the 
intervention  of  indefinable  perceptions  which  never  rise  to  the  level  of 
thought,  or  rather  are  supposed  to  remain  always  above  it.  The  very 
statement  that  the  perception  occurs  is  itself  an  abstraction  from  thought 
Condemn  the  one,  and  you  condemn  the  other.  Experience  is  not  so 
unlike  Hudibras'  horse. 

^  For  Hndibras  wore  bnt  one  spnr, 
Ab  wisely  knowing,  conld  he  stir 
To  flctire  trot  one  side  of  'a  horae^ 
The  other  would  not  hang  on  worse." 

To  be  able  even  to  say  that  metaphysic  has  one  sphere  and  theology 
another,  it  is  necessary  to  hMAO  something  of  the  larger  area  from  which 
both  are  carved.  There  is  no  possible  co-operation  in  human  experience 
between  an  isolated  knowledge  and  an  equally  isolated  faitL  If  they 
could  be  supposed  to  run  along  parallel  lines,  they  would  only  confnse  or, 
as  is  most  probable,  condemn  each  other ;  indeed,  neither  could  have  any 
other  office. 

The  Eitschlian  doctrines  furnish  an  excellent  object-lesson  enforcing 
this  conclusion.  God  impresses  man  overwhelmingly,  and  Christ  is  €rod*s 
revelation  enforcing  this  impression.  But  we  are  forbidden  to  ask  trAy 
God  thus  strikes  home,  or  "htAJo  His  revelation  is  a  possibility.  With  what 
result  ?  Deity  is  at  once  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  mere  means  in  the 
human  career.  Man  earnestly  desires  to  free  himself  from  the  world. 
The  eanception  of  God  aids  him  to  realize  this  desire.  He  perceives  that 
Deity  can  help  to  liberate  him,  and  Deity  is  adopted,  not  as  such,  but  as 
a  useful  stepping-stone.  He  may  be  cast  aside  when  the  end  has  been 
brought  within  measurable  realization.  Such  a  god  is  no  more  God  than 
any  similar  helping  idea.  Nay,  further,  on  the  Eitschlian  principles,  He  is 
not  even  a  source  of  power.  For  the  assumption  is  that  nothing  is  known  of 
TTiTn ;  there  is  no  attachment  of  reality,  yet  He  is  treated  for  the  moment 
as  if  He  were  real.  Thought  knows  Him  not,  yet  faith  perceives  that  He 
is  of  value  as  a  notion  analyzed  out  of  experience.    Metaphysic  supplies 
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nothing  real,  yet  a  metaphysical  object  is  endued  with  the  highest  value 
in  relation  to  what  the  individual  does  know — the  progressive  whole  of 
his  own  life.  A  contingent  universal,  if  such  a  phrase  be  permissible, 
suddenly  comes  to  receive  authority  over  all.  The  theory  is  so  self-con- 
tradictory as  to  be  practically  incapable  of  definite  statement.  Thus, 
theology,  so  far  from  being  vindicated,  actually  becomes  impossible. 
In  extruding  apologetics,  the  Eitschlians  unwittingly  turn  themselves 
out  of  house  and  home.  For,'  if  God  be  a  bare  limiting  conception,  of 
whose  reality  nothing  is  known ;  if  Christ  be  a  man  in  whom  this  concep- 
tion was  uniquely  vivid ;  if  the  historical  evidence  of  the  Biblical  books 
be  immaterial;  and  if  all  religious  ideas  be  but  striking  feelings  asse- 
verated by  this  or  that  person,  how  is  a  science  of  Christianity  possible  ? 
Personal  religion  affords  no  sufficient  basis  for  a  theology,  yet  no  other  is 
offered.  The  universe  is  not  God's ;  it  is  but  man's  representation.  Faith 
is  flouted  in  the  very  delineation  of  the  manner  in  which  alone  it  is  held 
capable  of  justification.  Man  is  asked  to  believe  in  a  God  and  a  Christ, 
after  his  belief  in  the  being  of  the  one,  and  in  the  historically  Divine 
nature  of  the  other,  has  been  laughed  to  scorn.  What  need  to  say  that 
"  if  the  religious  consciousness  hold  that  for  truth  which  is  not  truth-in- 
itself,  it  is  the  prey  of  a  delusion  "  ?  Even  the  attenuated  Christian  truth 
of  the  Bitschlians,  with  its  eviscerated  Christ,  its  pliant  view  of  sin,  its 
comfortable  Deity,  and  its  secluding  Agnosticism,  cannot  maintain  itself. 
As  has  been  well  said,  "  We  cannot  shirk  the  intricate  further  problems 
of  Christianity.  If  the  thing  could  be  done ;  if  Christian  mankind  could 
speculate  as  far  as  Bitschl  does,  and  then  desist  from  speculation  at  his 
word  of  command — Ritschl's  theology  might,  I  conceive,  be  a  Christian 
theology.  He  does  not  refuse  tribute  to  Christ,  but  argues  that  the  question 
of  offering  this  special  personal  tribute  of  worship  to  Christ  does  not 
legitimately  arise.  Such  a  thinker  is  a  Christian  manquS,*^  ^  To  answer 
the  supreme  question  of  Christian  theology — Who  is  the  Person  who 
redeems  the  world  ?  we  must  know  the  terms  of  the  process.  What  is 
redemption  ?  what  is  the  world  to  be  redeemed  ?  who  is  the  Redeemer  ? 
and  how  is  He  able  to  save  ? 

IV. 

Theology  is  a  standing  witness  to  the  need  which  man  inevitably 
feels  of  finding  a  harmony  between  the  complex  elements  of  his  experience. 
A  philosophical  construction  of  the  world  will  always  remain  a  desideratum 
for  such  a  being.  This  is  the  link  which  brings  religion  into  connexion 
with  speculative  theory.  If  there  is  to  be  any  rational  unity,  the  two 
cannot  but  react  on  one  another.  In  the  past,  as  the  Bitschlians  argue, 
Greek  philosophy  may  have  led  Christian  theology  astray.  But  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  single  method  of  expelling  this  error  is  to 

^  HaokintoBh,  Essays  towards  a  New  Theoloffy,  p.  141. 
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throw  philosophy  over.  The  question  rather  is — Can  theology,  accepting 
the  metaphysical  first  principles  which  all  spiritual  inquiry  involTes,  so 
react  upon  philosophy  as  to  produce  a  less  inadequate  solution  of  diffi- 
culties ?  Does  the  fact  of  sin,  for  example,  enable  the  theologian  to  help 
the  philosopher  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  Diyine  nature?  The 
latter  approaches  Deity  cosmologically,  as  it  were;  the  former,  anthro- 
pologically. Does  the  organic  interconnexion  of  the  two  accounts  lead 
further  towards  truth  ?  Assuredly.  For  '*  at  the  beginning  of  all  greater 
religious  movements,  we  are  in  presence  of  the  Absolute  in  its  creatiye 
power ;  and  the  ultimate  cause  lies  beyond  the  range  of  historical 
inquiry."^  Yet,  as  theology  points  out,  man  is  the  medium  of  this 
creative  power,  and  so  a  specific  direction  is  given  to  the  extra-historical 
speculation.  In  return  for  the  critical  service  rendered  by  metaphysic, 
theology  can  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  several  dark  places.  There  are  three 
regions,  at  least,  where,  amid  contemporary  controversies,  theology  proper 
could  both  assist  and  correct  philosophical  speculation.  The  questions  of 
the  Personality  of  God,  of  the  creative  or  originating  power  which  marks 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  of  the  relation  of  man  to  sin,  and  through  this 
to  universal  evil,  press  heavy  at  the  present  juncture.  In  connexion 
with  the  first,  it  is  valuable  to  emphasize  the  religioys  apprehension  of 
God,  with  its  implication  of  personality,  in  order  that  the  problem  may 
be  viewed  from  another  side  than  that  of  intellect,  with  its  condenmation 
of  personality  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  finite.  As  respects  the  second, 
theology  calls  attention  to  the  important  truth  that  the  value  of 
Christianity  does  not  lie  in  its  affinity  for  natural  religion,  but  far 
rather  in  its  distinctive  extension  of  all  natural  religion,  so  called.  Prior 
to  Christ,  more  or  less  mutilated  ideals  had  been  operative.  But  when,  to 
a  metaphysical  view  of  the  nature  of  the  universe  and  of  man's  experience, 
there  was  added  what  the  Divinity  of  Christ  brought — ^the  origination  and 
practical  embodiment  of  the  highest  moral  ideal — then  God's  nature  was 
known  in  its  essential  implications.  Thirdly,  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarna- 
tion provides  a  clue  for  the  treatment  of  the  problem  of  eviL  The  world 
and  the  things  thereof  are  to  be  employed,  not  cast  aside  as  hindrances. 
Because  they  exist,  and  because  man  relates  himself  to  them  constantly,  they 
must  be  capable  of  subserving  moral  purposes,  of  leading  to  religious  ends. 
The  state  of  inquiry  now  precludes  us  from  arriving  at  any  other 
result.  To-day  theology  is  more  closely  connected  with  philosophy  than 
ever.  Both  attack  the  same  problems,  although  they  do  not  seek  for 
solutions  of  identical  sweep.  And,  at  the  present  time,  when  speculative 
theory  would  do  well  to  reconsider  the  theistic  and  the  Christologieal 
questions,  a  reverent  and  thorough  theology  could  furnish  well-nigh 
incalculable  assistance.  It  would  be  in  a  position  to  insist  upon  full 
consideration  of  some  very  perplexing  problems  which  metaphysic,  its 
interests  being  more  secular,  might  perhaps  tend  to  dismiss  too  lightly. 

>  Weiz^cker»  The  JpoHctie  Age,  toI.  i.  p.  6  (EogL  trans.). 
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For  the  moment  it  may  seem,  to  abstract  thinkers  and  theologians  alike, 
that  systematic  presentation  of  the  being  of  Deity  and  of  His  revelation 
is  at  a  discount.  But  the  latter  and,  as  I  earnestly  believe,  the  former, 
have  only  to  remain  faithful  to  their  science.    It  deals  in 

^  Thofle  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity," 

and  so  must  be  the  subject  of  constantly  renewed  interest  from  age  to 
age,  of  an  interest  to  which  man  gives  himself  up,  because  he  is  ever 
trying,  however  feebly,  to  read  what  is  deepest,  truest,  most  subtle  yet 
most  enthralling,  in  his  own  complex  nature. 


TEE  INSPIRATION  AND  FBESEBVATION  OF  THE  HOLY 

SCRIPTURES. 

By  Key.  E.  Elmer  Harding,  M.A. 

"  The  Church  of  England,"  said  the  late  Bishop  Lightfoot,  at  the  Durham 
Diocesan  Conference  in  1889,  "  is  nowhere  directly  or  indirectly  committed 
to  the  position  that  the  sun  goes  round  the  earth ;  or  that  this  world  has 
only  existed  for  six  or  seven  thousand  years ;  or  that  the  days  of  creation 
are  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each ;  or  that  the  scriptural  genealogies 
must  always  be  accepted  as  strict  and  continuous  records  of  the  descent 
from  father  to  son ;  or  that  the  sacred  books  were  written  in  every  case 
by  those  whose  names  they  bear ;  or  that  there  is  nowhere  allegory,  which 
men  have  commonly  mistaken  for  history.  On  these  and  similar  points 
our  Church  has  been  silent;  though  individuals,  even  men  of  high 
authority,  have  written  hastily  and  incautiously." 

These  wise  and  weighty  words  of  the  late  and  much-lamented  Bishop 
of  Durham,  Joseph  Barber  Lightfoot,  remind  one  of  some  words  written 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  by  another  Bishop  of  Durham, 
Joseph  Butler,  when  Bector  of  Stanhope.  To  these  I  shall  have  occasion 
presently  to  refer. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  distinguish  between  inspiration  and 
preservation  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  so  to  assign  to  the  latter  the  errors 
and  displacements  of  books  or  chapters  which  are  not  infrequently  ascribed 
to  the  former. 

Two  subjects  are  here  mentioned :  (1)  inspiration;  (2)  preservation 
of  Holy  Scripture. 

1.  Inspiration.  No  subject  can  be  more  important,  in  view  of  the 
difficulties  of  belief  which  are  felt  by  a  vast  number  of  thoughtful  and 
inquiring  men  and  women  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  three  questions,  I  submit,  which  force  themselves  upon  th^ 
minds  of  thoughtful  persons  from  time  to  time. 

(1)  What  am  I  to  believe? 

(2)  What  am  I  to  do  ? 

(3)  May  I  pray  ? 
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Faith,  morals  or  duty,  and  prayer,  sum  up  the  three  greatest 
questions  that  we  can  put  to  ourselves.  The  answer  of  the  Church  to 
these  questions  is  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  the  sufficient  summary  of 
what  we  are  to  believe ;  the  ten  commandments  are  the  summary  of  what 
we  are  to  do ;  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  the  pattern  and  model  of  all  our  prayers 
and  devotions. 

In  discussing  inspiration — one  of  the  difficulties  of  belief — ^it  may 
help  us  all  if  we  clear  our  minds  on  the  first  of  the  three  questions  which 
I  have  mentioned  as  being  of  supreme  importance.  What  am  I,  as  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  *bound  to  believe  ?  The  answer  to 
that  question  is  contained  in  (1)  the  Office  for  the  Ministration  of 
Baptism,  where  the  person  to  be  baptized  is  asked,  ^'  Dost  thou  believe  in 
God,"  etc.  ?  "  Wilt  thou  be  baptized  in  this  faith  ?  "  The  faith  in  which 
we  are  baptized  is  contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed.  Then  (2)  in  the 
Church  Catechism  we  acknowledge  ourselves  bound  to  believe  all  the 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  i,e.  the  Apostles'  Creed.  Then  (3)  when 
a  sick  person  desires  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  to  prepare  him  to 
meet  God  in  death,  his  pastor  is  authorized  to  use  these  words  to  him  : 
"  I  require  you  to  examine  yourself  both  toward  God  and  man,  therefore 
I  shall  rehearse  to  you  the  articles  of  our  faith,  that  you  may  know  whether 
you  do  believe  as  a  Christian  man  should,  or  no."  The  articles  of  faith, 
be  it  noted,  which  are  rehearsed  to  the  sick  man,  are  the  articles  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  nothing  else.  A  man  is  not  asked  to  express  his 
faith  in  any  particular  theory  of  the -inspiration  of  the  Bible,  or  to  explain 
his  "views"  about  the  atonement,  or  miracles,  or  prophecy.  He  is 
simply  asked  if  he  believes  steadfastly  all  the  articles  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  The  importance  of  this  cannot  be  over-estimated.  "  Many  of  the 
sharpest  attacks  of  unbelief,"  says  Prebendary  Bow,  in  his  Baiwpion 
Lectures  for  1878,  on  "Christian  Evidences  in  Eelation  to  Modem 
Thought,"  "  derive  their  chief  strength  from  the  idea  that  Christianity  is 
pledged  to  the  truth  of  certain  theories  of  inspiration,  which  the  Church 
has  never  held.  On  one  point,"  he  adds,  "I  can  speak  with  something 
like  authority,  namely,  as  to  the  effect  they  produce  on  the  unbelief  of 
the  working  classes  of  this  country.  I  have  during  the  last  six  years 
(1877)  been  present  at  discussions  at  which  I  have  heard  not  less  than 
one  hundred  addresses  made  by  unbelievers  who  belong  to  this  class  of 
society,  on  points  which  they  consider  to  involve  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
Taking  these  objections  as  a  whole,  I  feel  convinced  that  two-thirds  at 
least  of  them  owe  their  entire  plausibility  to  their  identification  of  that 
particular  form  of  inspiration  which  is  usually  designated  as  verbal  or 
mechanical  with  a  Divine  revelation.  To  this  theory  they  believe 
Christianity  to  be  pledged,  and,  consequently,  that  every  objection  which 
can  be  urged  against  the  Old  Testament  on  the  ground  that  (1)  its 
statements  or  its  language  are  not  scientifically  correct ;  or  (2)  that  its 
moral  teaching  is  imperfect ;  or  (3)  that  it  attributes  to  Gk)d  die  passions 
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of  humanity;  or  (4)  against  the  New  Testament  on  the  ground  that 
discrepancies  exist  in  the  Grospels  which  are  difficult  to  reconcile ;  in  a 
word,  that  eyerything  in  the  Bible  which  is  at  variance  with  mechaniGal 
verhal  acGuraey  is  fatal  to  its  claim  to  be  considered  a  revelation  from  God." 

If  this  testimony  (and  it  is  no  mean  testimony)  be  true,  i.e.  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  objections  against  Christianity  are  built  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  Church  forces  upon  us  all  belief  in  verbal  mechanical  inspiration, 
then  the  importance  of  the  subject  we  are  considering  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. So  far  from  being  a  matter  for  clergy  only,  or  for  the  quiet 
of  our  studies,  it  is  a  matter  that  should  receive  the  attention  of  all 
thoughtful  laymen,  who  can  either  directly  or  indirectly  bring  their 
influence  to  bear  upon  the  working  classes  of  the  country.  It  cannot  be 
too  often  or  too  clearly  repeated  that  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Bible 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  that  no  theory  of  inspiration  is  binding  upon 
us  as  an  article  of  faith.  The  sixth  article  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  constantly  remembered  in  this  connexion,  not  only  for  what 
it  does  say,  but  for  what  it  does  not  say.  "  Holy  Scripture  eantaindh  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation :  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor 
may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should 
be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  Faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary 
to  salvation."  One  of  the  things  that  is  not  read  therein,  and  certainly 
cannot  be  proved  thereby,  is  the  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration,  which 
is  the  parent  of  two-thirds  of  oar  modern  unibelief. 

Hear  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  greatest  living  authority 
on  the  history  of  the  Bible :  "  The  purely  organic  (that  is,  mechanical) 
theory  of  inspiration  rests  on  no  scriptural  authority,  and,  if  we  except  a 
few  ambiguous  metaphors,  is  supported  by  no  historical  testimony.  It 
is  at  variance  with  the  whole  form  and  fashion  of  the  Bible,  and  it  is 
destructive  of  all  that  is  holiest  in  man  and  highest  in  religion."  It  is 
not  theologians  who  have  imposed  upon  men  burdens  too  grievous  to  be 
borne.  It  was  the  well-known  American  secularist.  Colonel  Bobert  Inger- 
soll,  who  said,  ^*  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  it  is  not  verbally  inspired.  If 
the  words  are  not  inspired,  what  is  ?  "  But  **  what  right,"  says  Archdeacon 
Wilson,  ''has  he  to  put  into  the  mouths  of  Christians  a  definition  of 
inspiration  which  is  so  utterly  unsubstantiated  by  Scripture  and  by 
historical  testimony,  repudiated  by  the  greatest  living  theologians,  and 
by  the  vast  majority  if  not  the  whole  of  the  educated  Christian  ministers 
in  the  world  ?  "  We  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Therefore  we  believe 
the/ao<  of  inspiration.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  "spake  by  the 
prophets,"  and  that  what  He  spake  contains  all  things  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. We  believe  that  the  Bible  is  Divine.  We  know  that  it  is  also 
human.  And  this  fact  cannot  exclude  the  possibility  of  human  error. 
If,  then,  we  assume,  says  Prebendary  Bow,  "  that  inspiration  was  not  a 
general  but  a  functional  endowment,  and  consequently  limited  to  subjects 
in  which  religion  is  directly  involved,  and  that  in  those  which  stand 
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outside  it  the  writers  of  the  different  books  in  the  Bible  were  left  to  the 
free  use  of  their  ordinary  faculties, — a  large  number  of  the  objections 
which  are  popularly  urged  against  revelation  from  the  standpoint  of 
physical  science  and  modem  criticism  would  become  simply  nugatory." 

2.  The  'preservation  of  the  Scriptures.     I  have  dwelt  at  some  length 
upon  the  first  of  the  two  topics  suggested  by  our  subject,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  will  help  us  the  better  to  understand  the  second.    The 
preservation  of  the  Scriptures  is  distinct  from  their  inspiration.    Inspira- 
tion secures  absolute  truth  on  all  necessary  subjects.    Preservation  may 
imply  errors  of  various  kinds,  and  the  displacement  of  books  or  of  chapters 
of  individual  books.    But  such  errors  and  displacements,  which  the  close 
and  critical  study  of  the  Bible  brings  to  light,  do  not  in  the  least  degree 
weaken  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture.    On  this  subject  it  is  well  to 
remember  the  weighty  words  of  Bishop  Butler,  in  Part  II.  cL  iiL  of  the 
Analogy — written  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago — in  which  he 
clearly  distinguishes  between  what  is  essential  and  what  is  not  essential 
to  the  defence  of  Christianity.    He  is  speaking  of  the  preservation  and 
inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture.     It   would  have  helped  the  cause  of 
Christianity  in  our  days,  and  entirely  have  cut  the  ground  from  under 
the  feet  of  those  who  spend  their  energies  in  attacking  Christianity,  if 
Bishop  Butler's  words  had  been  remembered  and  employed  in  the  defence 
of  the  faith.    "  The  whole  question  concerning  the  truth  of  Christianity 
is  whether  it  be  a  real  revelation,  not  whether  it  be  attended  with  every 
circumstance  that  we  should    have  looked    for;    and  concerning    the 
authority  of  Scripture,  whether  it  be  what  it  claims  to  be,  not  whether  it 
be  a  book  of  such  sort,  and  so  promulged,  as  weak  men  are  apt  to  fancy 
a  book  containing  a  Divine  revelation  should.     And  therefore  neither 
(1)  obscurity,  nor  (2)  seeming  inaccuracy  of  stile  («£c),  nor  (3)  varioiis 
readings,  nor  (4)  early  disputes  about  the  authors  of  particular  parts,  nor 
(5)  any  other  things  of  the  like  kind,  though  they  had  been  much 
more  considerable  in  degree  than  they  are,  could  overthrow  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures ;  unless  the  prophets,  apostles,  or  our  Lord,  had  promised 
that  the  book  containing  the  Divine  revelation  should  be  secure  from 
these  things."    And  again  in  the  same  chapter  he  writes, ''  And  as  it  is 
owned  the  whole  scheme  of  Scripture  is  not  yet  understood,  so  if  it  ever 
comes  to  be  understood,  before  the  restitution  of  all  things,  and  without 
miraculous  interpositions ;  it  must  be  in  the  same  way  as  natural  know- 
ledge is  come  at — hy  the  continuance  and  progress  of  learning  and  of 
liberty  ;  and  hy  particular  persons  attending  to,  comparing,  and  pursuing 
intimations  scattered  up  and  down  it,  which  are  overlooked  and  disregarded 
by  the  generality  of  the  world.    For  this  is  the  way  in  which  all  improve- 
ments  are  made :  by  thoughtful  men's  tracing  on  obscure  hints,  as  it  were 
dropped  us  by  nature  accidentally,  or  which  seem  to  come  into  our  minds 
by  chance.    Nor  is  it  at  all  incredible  that  a  book  which  has  been  so 
long  in  the  possession  of  mankind  should  contain  many  truths  as  yet 
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undiscoyered.  For  possibly  it  might  be  intended  that  events  as  they 
come  to  pass  should  open  and  ascertain  the  meaning  of  several  parts  of 
Scripture," 

In  this  remarkable  manner  Bishop  Butler  anticipated,  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  most  of  the  difficulties  which  are  being 
raised  to-day  against  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  I  venture  to 
think  that  if  he  had  been  living  amongst  us  to-day,  he  would  have  been 
the  first  to  rejoice  at  the  "  progress  of  learning  and  of  liberty  ;  "  he  would 
have  been  the  first  to  tell  us  that  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture  are  in  no  way  weakened  by  errors  connected  with  its  preserva- 
tion, or  by  the  displacements  of  books,  or  chapters,  or  verses.  He  would 
have  taught  us  to  distinguish  between  preservation  which  admits  the 
possibility  of  errors  in  non-essentials,  and  inspiration  which  precludes  the 
possibility  of  errors  in  essentials.  He  would  have  taught  us  to  rely  more 
on  the  voice  of  the  Church.  He  would  have  rejoiced,  I  think,  at  the 
deeper  and  wider  and  more  intelligent  study  of  the  Word  of  God  which 
now  prevails.  He  would  have  been  thankful  to  see  the  helps  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible  increasing  yearly.  He  would  have  forwarded  the  work  of 
true  Biblical  criticism  with  fearlessness,  with  judgment,  and  with  reverence. 
For  the  work  of  criticism  is  not  merely  negative;  it  is  positive  and 
constructive  as  well.  It  is  the  work  of  the  critic  not  only  to  find  faults, 
but  also  to  detect  beauties  and  truths  unsuspected  and  undiscovered 
before.  It  is  the  work  of  the  critic  to  ascertain  facts,  to  examine  facts, 
to  weigh  and  to  judge  each  book  which  is  contained  in  the  **  Divine 
library  "  which  we  call  the  Bible.  It  is  his  place  to  arrange,  so  far  as 
he  can,  the  chronological  order  of  the  books  and  of  the  chapters  or 
sections  of  each  book ;  to  connect  psalms  with  the  lives  of  psalmists  or  the 
experience  of  the  nation ;  to  link  prophecies  to  the  events  of  contem- 
poraneous history  which  called  them  forth  ;  and  to  place  Epistles  in  due 
relation  to  the  lives  of  apostles  or  apostolic  men  who  wrote  them.  It  is 
his  work  and  his  privilege  to  exercise  a  God-given  faculty  of  judgment — 
crisis — and  to  aid  in  making  the  complications  and  intricacies  of  this 
most  complicated  library  which  we  call  the  Bible  as  clear  and  intelligible 
to  those  who  have  little  leisure  for  study,  as  they  can  possibly  be  made. 
Thus  it  is  the  work  of  the  critic  to  detect,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
correct,  the  errors  which  have  crept  into  the  Bible  in  the  course  of  its 
transmission  from  age  to  age,  and  translation  into  the  various  languages 
of  men.  And  when  the  work  of  the  critic  is  ended,  if  ever  it  will  be 
ended  ("before  the  restitution  of  all  things,"  as  Bishop  Butler  would 
say),  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  be  able  to  gauge  to  the  full  the 
nature  and  extent  of  inspiration.  For  the  only  true  mode  of  arriving  at 
any  theory  of  inspiration  is,  not  by  assuming  what  inspiration  must  have 
been,  but  by  inquiring  what  it  actually  has  been ;  or,  in  other  words,  as 
Prebendary  Row  puts  it,  "by  a  rigid  indu<;tion  of  the  facts  and  plienomena 
of  the  BihUr 
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This  demand  iorfcLets  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times. 
When  people  demand  to  know  all  the  facts  about  the  Bible,  the  history 
and  preservation  of  its  actual  text,  the  work  of  the  scribes  and  men  of  tlie 
great  synagogue  of  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  work  of  the 
compilers  of  the  Talmud,  the  work  of  the  Massoretes, — ^then  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  the  ignorant  attacks  against  its  inspiration,  which  are 
based  for  the  most  part  on  misconception  or  preconceived  opinions,  will 
give  place  to  a  rational  discrimination  between  the  essential  parts  of  the 
Bible  which  convey  moral  and  spiritual  truths  necessary  to  salvation,  and 
the  non-essential  parts,  historical,  geographical,  or  scientific,  which  are 
liable  to  human  error  and  imperfection. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  general  principles.  The  actual  history  of 
the  preservation  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  can  now  be  purchased  for 
a  mere  trifle.  Dr.  Paterson  Smyth,  in  his  Old  DoeumenU  and  the  New 
Bible,  and  How  we  got  our  Bible,  and  How  Ood  ifispired  the  Bible,  has 
made  a  large  amount  of  important  information  available  to  all.  He  has 
popularized  the  labours  of  Bishop  Westcott  in  his  learned  article  on  the 
Canon  and  his  book  on  the  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament 

"  Every  ray  of  knowledge,"  says  Bishop  Lightfoot,  in  his  Ordination 
Addresses,  "  from  whatever  source  it  comes,  which  throws  light  on  the 
book  of  books,  will  be  welcomed.  It  is  knowledge  which  is  required. 
Mere  empty  talk,  mere  repetition  of  stereotyped  phrases,  mere  purposeless 
rambling  about  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  will  not  satisfy  the  present 
eagerness  of  men  on  all  sides  after  Biblical  knowledge." 

"If  any  one  likes  to  talk  of  verbal  inspiration,"  says  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice,  in  his  Theological  Essays,  "  if  that  phrase  conveys  some 
substantial  meaning  to  his  mind,  by  ail  means  let  him  keep  it  He 
cannot  go  further  than  I  should  in  calling  for  a  laborious  and  reverent 
attention  to  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  and  in  denouncing  the  unreason- 
able notion  that  thoughts  and  words  can  be  separated,  that  the  life  which 
is  in  one  must  not  penetrate  the  other.  If  any  one  likes  to  speak  of 
plenary  inspiration,  I  would  not  complain.  I  object  to  the  inspiration 
which  people  talk  of  for  being  too  empty,  not  for  being  too  full.  These 
forms  of  speech  are  pretty  toys  for  those  who  have  leisure  to  play  with 
them.  But  they  do  not  belong  to  business.  They  are  not  for  those  who 
are  struggling  with  life  and  death.  Such  persons  want,  not  a  plenary 
inspiration,  or  a  verbal  inspiration,  but  a  book  of  life ;  and  they  will  know 
that  they  have  such  when  you  have  courage  to  tell  them  that  there  is  a 
Spirit  with  them  who  will  guide  them  into  the  truth  of  it." 

I  append  a  scheme  for  the  study  of  the  subject,  for  which  I  am 
largely  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Southwell,  M,A^,  Principal  of 
Lichfield  Theological  College : — 

I.  Thb  History  of  the  Growth  of  the  Ca.non. 

1.  Ryle  on  the  Canoii  of  the  Old  Testament, 

2.  Buhl  on  the  Text  and  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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3.  Westcott  on  the  Cawm  of  the  New  Testament 

4.  Westcott  on  the  BiUe  in  the  Church. 

5.  Paterson  Smyth,  Old  Documents  and  the  New  Bible. 

6.  Paterson  Smyth,  How  we  got  our  Bible. 

IL    MODEBN  TflB0BI£8  AS  TO  THE  NaTUBE  AND  EXTENT  OF  INSPIRATION. 

1.  Lee,  Inspiration^  ch.  1  and  Appendix  C. 

2.  Farrar,  Bible  EdiuMtor^  vol.  i.  art.  2. 

3.  Wilson,  Why  Men  do  not  believe  the  Bible. 

4.  Gore,  Lux  Mundi:  "  The  Holy  Spirit  and  Inspiration." 

5.  Row,  Bampton  Lectures,  viii.,  •'  Popular  Theories  of  Inspiration  :  their  Relation 

to  Scientific  Thought" 

6.  Yaughan,  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  Appendix  on  '*  Inspiration." 

7.  Sanday,  Bampton  Lectures  for  1893  :  ''  Inspiration." 

in.  The  Traditional  TsACfHiNo  of  the  Church. 

1.  Lee  on  InspiraMon,  chs.  1,  2,  4,  6,  8. 

2.  Newman,  Tracts  for  the  Times,  85,  lecture  3. 

3.  Westoott,  Introduction  to  iJhe  Study  of  the  Gospels :   introductory  chapter  on 

"  Inspiration  ; "  Appendix  on  '*  The  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Inspiration." 

4.  Sadler,  Smman^ielf  ch.  7,  '*  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture." 

5.  Magee,  The  Qospel  and  the  Age. 

6.  Robertson,  Sermons,  vol.  iv.  No.  28. 

7.  Maurice,  Theological  Essays,  xiii.,  '^  Inspiration." 


SCIENTIFIC    THOUGHT. 

MAN'S  DESTINY} 

By  Eev.  D.  Gath  Whitley. 

Why  m  it  that  the  advocates  of  the  theory  which  derives  man  from  some 
apelike  creature  wiU  persist,  when  they  set  forth  their  evolutionary 
suppositions,  in  ignoring  the  evidence  which  is  brought  against  their 
theory  from  so  many  quarters  ?  When  it  is  admitted  that  at  present  no 
creature  exists  which  connects  man  with  the  apes ;  when  it  is  confessed 
^hat  man  could  not  have  descended  from  any  ape  now  living ;  when  it 
is  admitted  that  the  oldest  men  geology  reveals  to  us  are  no  more  like 
apes  than  are  the  men  of  the  present  day ;  when  it  is  conceded  that  no 
fossU  ape  or  apelike  creature  has  been  found  which  could  have  been  the 
progenitor  of  man ;  and,  lastly,  when  it  is  admitted  that  no  intermediate 
links  between  men  and  apes  have  been  discovered,  in  all  those  geological 
formations  in  which,  if  the  theory  be  true,  they  ought  to  have  been 
found  in  great  numbers; — then  we  are  compelled  to  declare  that  it  is 
quite  useless  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  conquests  of  evolution,  and 
to  set  forth  confidently  that  man  has  descended  from  some  apelike 
ancestors,  of  which,  unfortunately,  not  the  slightest  trace  can  anywhere 
be  found. 

»  By  John  Fisko. 
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The  greatest  questions  that  man  can  ask  are,  ^'  Wliat  am  I  ?  " 
"  Whence  came  I ?  "  and,  "  Whither  am  I  going?  "  and  of  these  the  last 
is  the  most  important.  Darwinian  eyolutionists  constantly  endeavour 
to  find  a  reply  to  the  great  question  relating  to  man's  future,  and  they 
continually  set  forth  their  views  on  the  destiny  of  man.  But  it  is  the 
future  of  the  ro/ce^  and  not  of  the  individual,  to  which  they  refer.  They 
talk  of  a  coming  time  of  peace  and  happiness,  in  which  war  shall  not' 
exist,  crime  shall  almost  disappear,  and  science  shall  reign  supreme.  The 
individual,  however,  answers,  ^'  But  what  is  to  become  of  me  f  Am  I  as  a 
self-conscious  individual  to  have  a  self-conscious  existence  in  the  future,  or 
to  disappear  like  the  collapse  of  a  bubble  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  ?  " 
Until  evolution  can  answer  this  question,  it  can  bring  no  real  encourage- 
ment to  man,  and  can  inspire  no  hope  to  remove  the  burden  of  sorrow  or 
the  load  of  fear  and  disappointment. 

Mr.  Fiske  writes  as  a  Darwinian  evolutionist,  and  sets  forth  his  views 
on  the  course  of  human  development  in  the  past  at  some  length.  His 
style  is  charming,  but  his  arguments  are  not  convincing.  He  commences 
by  comparing  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution  with  the  Copemican 
theory  in  astronomy,  and  declares  that  both  are  equally  established  by 
facts,  and  are  equally  harmonious  with  Christianity.  To  our  mind,  how- 
ever, the  parallel  is  utterly  fallacious.  The  Copemican  theory  can  be 
demonstrated^  and  is  held  by  aU  astronomers.  The  Darwinian  theory 
cannot  be  demonstrated,  and  is  at  best  but  a  plausible  hypothesis,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  not  held  by  all  men  of  science.  The  Copemican 
theory,  moreover,  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  nature  of  man,  his 
original  sin,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  a  materialistic  setting 
forth  of  Darwinism  very  seriously  interferes  with  these  great  foundation 
truths.  It  is  difficult,  then,  to  see  how  the  Copemican  and  Darwinian 
theories  are  in  any  way  parallel.  Mr.  Fiske  gives  us  a  picture  of  the 
earliest  men,  which  is  exceedingly  gloomy  and  uninviting.  He  says  of 
these  earliest  members  of  the  human  family,  ^^  In  respect  of  belligerency 
the  earliest  men  were  doubtless  no  better  than  brutes.  They  were  simply 
the  most  crafty  and  formidable  among  brutes  "  (p.  77).  Of  the  struggle 
for  existence  among  primitive  men,  he  says,  "  That  straggle  meant  ever- 
lasting slaughter,  and  the  fiercest  races  of  fighters  would  be  just  the  ones 
to  survive  and  perpetuate  their  kind.  .  .  .  That  moral  sense  which  makes 
it  seem  wicked  to  steal  and  murder  was  scarcely  more  developed  in  them 
than  in  tigers  and  wolves  "  (p.  78).  For  this  gloomy  picture  there  is  no 
evidence.  The  oldest  men  revealed  to  us  by  geology  are  those  of  the 
post-glacial  period,  and  they  were  of  a  high  mental  type.  They  reverently 
buried  their  dead,  and — as  is  shown  by  the  discoveries  at  Solutr6 — they 
treated  their  aged  relatives  with  reverence  and  affection,  and  they  also 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  There  was  no  need  whatever  for 
universal  warfare  and  "everlasting  slaughter,"  for,  as  the  earliest  men 
lived  on  great  continents,  the  weaker  members  simply  moved  away  to 
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great  distances  from  their  stronger  neighbours.  Moreover,  in  whatever 
geological  period  we  place  the  first  men,  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of 
food — fish,  flesh,  and  fowl — for  all  their  needs.  If  man  appeared  on  earth 
in  the  Pleistocene  period,  then  at  that  time  game  and  fish  literally 
zwartMA  on  the  earth,  and  man's  needs  for  food  could  be  easily  supplied. 
If,  again,  we  select  the  Pliocene  period  (as  Mr.  Fiske  seems  inclined  to  do) 
as  the  era  of  man's  appearance,  then  we  find  food  equally  plentiful  In 
fact,  so  far  from  the  earliest  times  being  a  period  of  '^  everlasting  slaughter  " 
and  endless  fighting,  they  must  have  been  times  of  peace. 

As  (according  to  Mr.  Fiske)  the  moral  sense  did  not  exist  in  the 
earliest  men,  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  how  he  considers  that  this 
faculty  was  acquired  by  man.  He  tells  us  that  "rudimentary  moral 
sentiments  are  discernible  in  the  highest  members  of  the  mammalian 
orders  "  (p.  67) ;  but  this  is  a  statement  which,  of  course,  is  nothing  but  a 
mere  assertion,  and  which  cannot  be  proved ;  and  we  learn  from  him  also 
that  the  family  state  originated  the  germs  of  conscience  and  the  ideas  of 
duty,  which,  therefore,  must  exist  in  the  higher  animals.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  discover  where  the  evidence  exists  which  is  supposed  to 
show  that  primitive  man  had  no  moral  sense.  It  does  not  exist  in  the 
world  ai  present,  since  the  lowest  savages  have  a  strong  moral  sense,  and 
they  also  possess  a  perfect  capacity  for  mastering  and  practising  the 
teachings  of  the  loftiest  and  purest  morality.  Nor  can  such  evidence  be 
produced  from  the  pasty  for  the  oldest  men  (of  the  PalaBolithic  period) 
were  reverent,  devout,  and  affectionate.  We  presume  that  the  statement 
that  primitive  man  had  no  moral  nature  is  merely  made  hecatise  evolution 
requires  that  it  should  be  made,  which  is  unfortunate  for  evolution,  as  the 
evidence  is  so  strongly  against  the  statement.  Mr.  Fiske  makes  another 
most  extraordinary  statement  on  this  portion  of  the  subject  when  he  says, 
"  In  moral  development  the  Australian,  whose  language  contaias  no  words 
for  justice  and  benevolence,  is  less  remote  from  dogs  and  baboons  than 
from  a  Howard  or  a  Garrison"  (p.  72).  This  statement  is  perfectly 
amazing.  The  Australian  possesses  a  capacity  for  embracing  the  sublimest 
Christian  truths;  and  he  does  so  through  the  teachings  of  Christian 
missionaries,  and  he  practises  those  teachings  in  a  life  which  is  often  as 
upright  as  the  life  of  Europeans,  whilst  dogs  and  baboons  possess  no  such 
capacity  whatever.  Precisely  the  same  thing  may  be  replied  to  the  state- 
ment that  intellectually  the  lowest  savages  are  nearer  to  animals  than 
they  are  to  highly  civilized  men ;  for  here  again  it  is  evident  that  the 
savage  possesses  a  capacity  by  which  he  can  acquire  and  develop  the 
inventions  of  civilization,  while  the  brute  has  no  such  capacity.  This 
constitutes  the  intellectual  chasm  between  man  and  the  apes.  We  ought 
to  be  informed  when  the  first  beings  worthy  to  be  called  men  appeared, 
and  on  this  question  Mr.  Fiske  says, "  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  seem  things 
of  yesterday  when  we  think  of  the  cave-men  of  Western  Europe  in  the 
glacial  period,  who  scratched  pictures  of  mammoths  on  pieces  of  reindeer 
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antler  with  a  bit  of  pointed  flint.  Yet  during  an  entire  geologic  son 
before  these  cave-men  appeared  on  the  scene,  "  a  being  erect  upon  two 
legs/'  if  we  may  quote  from  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  "  and  wearing  the  outward 
semblance  of  a  man  and  not  of  a  monster,  wandered  hither  and  thither 
over  the  face  of  the  earth"  (p.  55).  If  in  this  paragraph  the  words 
'^  glacial  period "  are  taken  in  a  limited  sense,  so  that  the  glacial  period 
is  looked  on  as  merely  a  subdivision  of  the  Pleistocene  era,  then  the 
^*  geologic  aeon "  before  the  glacial  period  will  be  the  pre-glacial  era,  in 
which  no  traces  whatever  of  man  or  of  manlike  creatures  can  anywhere 
be  discovered.  If,  however,  we  understand  by  the  glacial  era  the  whole  of 
the  Pleistocene  epoch,  then  the  geologic  «eon  before  it,  to  which  Mr.  Fiske 
refers,  will  be  the  Pliocene  period.  In  this  geologic  eeon  traces  of  man 
are  indeed  found,  but  they  are  traces  of  real  men,  who  are  as  truly  men  as 
the  ordinary  savage  races  now  existing.  If  these  Pliocene  relics  of  man, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  not  genuine  (as  is  probable),  then  there  are  no 
traces  of  man  or  of  manlike  creatures  in  the  Pliocene  period.  It  is  thus 
always  the  same,  wherever  we  turn  in  geology,  no  evidence  can  be  prodnced 
in  favour  of  the  ape  origin  of  man. 

Mr.  Fiske  writes  a  chapter  on  "  The  Improvableness  of  Man,"  and  he 
declares  that  this  improvableness  is  '^  the  most  essential  feature  "  of  man 
(p.  71).  But  degradation  and  decay  are  features  of  equal  power  in  human 
history,  and  it  can  be  proved  that  existing  savages  have  sunk  into  their 
present  condition  by  degradation  from  a  higher  state  which  their  ancestors 
enjoyed  in  former  times.  An  ingenious  theorist,  by  stringing  together 
all  the  instances  of  decay  and  degradation  which  exist  at  present,  and 
which  have  occurred  in  the  past,  could  frame  a  very  plausible  theory  to 
show  that  the  human  race  is  rapidly  sinking  into  a  melancholy  condition 
of  degradation  and  decay,  and  that  it  will  ultimately  become  extinct. 
Psychical  variations,  our  author  informs  us,  have  played  the  greatest 
part  in  the  development  of  man ;  but  until  we  know  what  these  psychical 
variations  are,  and  how  they  were  brought  about,  we  are  unable  to  discuss 
them.  We  are,  indeed,  told  by  Mr.  Fiske  that  the  end  of  the  working 
of  natural  selection  in  man  will  be  the  throwing  off  of  the  brute  inherit- 
ance. ''  Theology,"  he  informs  us,  ^'  has  had  much  to  say  about  original 
sin.  This  original  sin  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  brute  inheritance 
which  every  man  carries  with  him,  and  the  process  of  evolution  is  an 
advance  toward  true  salvation  "  (p.  103).  Here  we  have  indeed  a  startling 
and  novel  theory  of  original  sin ;  and  how  it  is  to  be  harmonized  with  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  man's  original  purity  and  subsequent  fall,  and  how 
it  is  also  to  be  harmonized  with  the  teachings  of  conscience  which  declare 
that  this  original  sin  is  9k  fault  in  man,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  compre- 
hend. And  yet  this  throwing  off  of  the  brute  inheritance  is  called,  by 
Mr.  Fiske,  pure  Christianity,  because  it  sets  forth  St.  Paul's  conception 
of  the  two  men  warring  within  him!  The  Christian  doctrine  is  that 
man's  evil  nature  originated  through  his  transgression,  that  man  was 
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perfectly  unable  to  deliver  himself  by  any  natural  processes  of  progress 
or  evolution,  and  that  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  was  necessary 
before  man  could  be  raised  from  the  moral  degradation  into  which  he  had 
sunk.  How  these  teachings  can  be  harmonized  with  the  modem  evolu- 
tionary  view  of  man's  incessant  upward  progress  both  mentally  and 
morally,  we  are  quite  unable  to  determine.  Like  all  evolutionists,  Mr. 
Fiske  looks  forward  to  a  glorious  time  in  the  future  when  warfare  shall 
cease,  when  crime  shall  not  exist,  and  when  disease  shall  be  curbed.  But 
in  this  bright  future  sorrow  must  be  present,  bereavement  will  inflict  its 
wounds,  and  moral  irregularities  will  continue  to  make  men  miserable. 
The  Christian,  indeed,  believes  in  a  coming  happy  era ;  but  it  is  to  be 
brought  about,  not  by  merely  unaided  human  progress,  but  by  Divine 
intervention  through  the  return  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Mr.  Fiske  believes  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  progress  of  modem 
science  to  negative  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  this  we 
heartily  agree  with  him,  but  we  wish  that  he  had  told  us  what  science 
has  to  say  in  favour  of  this  belief.  Many  persons  find  a  belief  in  human 
immortality  very  hard  to  reconcile  with  an  acceptance  of  a  materialistic 
theory  of  evolution,  and  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  receive  some 
scientific  assistance  in  their  difficulties.  The  questions  of  the  destiny 
and  origin  of  tean  can  never  be  decided  by  a  mere  study  of  natural  history 
and  comparative  anatomy,  and  the  only  available  light  that  can  be  thrown 
on  these  tremendous  problems — apart  from  revelation — ^must  come  from 
mental  and  moral  philosophy. 
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The  Social  Ethics  of  Jbsus.  By  Profeaaor  John  S.  Sbwall,  D.D.  (The  BiUiotheca 
Sacra). — ^Was  Jesus  a  Social  Reformer?  Was  the  renovation  of  society  the  special 
object  of  His  mission  ?  Did  He  come  to  regenerate  the  individual,  or  to  rectify  the 
community  ?  He  came  to  the  disturbed  conditions  of  society  in  Palestine  of  the 
Roman  period.  He  appeared  to  be  eminently  qualified  for  correcting  social  evils ;  and 
yet  He  did  not  work  along  these  lines. 

Jesus  did  not  enter  upon  the  r6le  of  the  statesman  or  of  the  political  economist. 
We  look  in  vain  for  legislation.  He  enacts  no  code.  He  leads  no  party.  We  look 
in  vain  for  any  system  of  associated  charities,  or  any  great  organized  philanthropy 
bearing  His  name^  and  spreading  through  all  lands  in  memory  of  His  pity  and  love. 
The  Master  never  interfered  with  the  constitution  of  things  as  He  found  them  in  vogue 
in  His  day.  Such  terms  as  **  communism/'  '^  chartism,"  *^  landlordism,"  '*  nationaliza- 
tion of  land,"  "anti-monopoly,"  ** competition,"  "co-operation,"  and  the  like,  are 
foreign  to  His  dialect. 

Whatever  was  His  errand,  Jesus  evidently  did  not  set  up  as  a  Social  Agitator. 
It  was  no  part  of  His  plan  to  storm  the  social  problem  by  direct  assault.  He  was  not 
operating  down  among  the  details.  He  was  arranging  a  campaign  of  great  forces  under 
which  the  details  would  work  themselves  out  in  good  time.     His  whole  attention  was 
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concentrated  upon  the  founding  of  a  spiritual  kingdom.  This  was  not  to  be  some 
kind  of  ghostly  Utopia,  but  a  present  practical  union  of  renovated  hearts  and  lives. 
The  one  aim  of  the  kingdom  is  to  produce  right  character.  Therefore  it  works  upon 
persons,  one  by  one.  It  plies  the  soul  with  motives.  Its  aim  is  the  purification  of 
the  heart  and  the  rectification  of  the  life. 

As  if  to  show  the  world  some  external  symbol  of  these  inner  transformations,  Jesos 
applies  His  power  here  and  there  to  some  of  the  ravages  of  sin.  Miracles  of  mercy 
radiate  from  His  Divine  Person.  The  forces  of  His  kingdom,  beginning  with  the 
spiritual,  would  reach  out  into  the  physical  and  secular,  would  pervade  and  sweeten 
every  province  of  life,  and  would  repair  the  damages  that  come  by  sin.  Set  up,  the 
kingdom,  and  in  time  it  would  carry  all  other  good  with  it.  In  founding  a  spiritual 
empire  Jesus  set  in  motion  causes  which  start  with  the  individual,  and  through  the 
individual  reach  out  into  society.  So  far  as  Christianity  transforms  an  atom,  that 
atom  helps  to  transform  the  mass  of  which  it  is  a  unit.  And  thus  is  gradually  pro- 
gressing (he  moral  disinfection  of  the  world,  and  the  moral  integration  of  humanity. 

He  taught  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
man.  Every  man  is  neighbour  to  every  other  man.  A  man  is  a  man,  and  therefore 
all  men  are  his  fellows.  For  the  law  of  this  fraternity  Jesus  adopted  the  golden  rule. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the  codes  by  which  men  have  usually  been  governed. 
The  golden  rule  says,  "  If  a  man  is  a  brother,  treat  him  as  a  brother.  *'  Admit  the  golden 
rule,  and  there  is  an  end  of  slavery,  of  fraud,  of  ruinous  competition,  ete.  Pat  society 
under  the  golden  rule,  and  eveiy  man  is  bound  to  consider  not  his  own  righto  and 
interesto  alone,  but  the  welfare  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Jesus  made  of  this  rule 
something  more  than  a  command.  He  carried  it  up  into  the  region  of  motive.  He 
elevated  it  into  a  principle  and  a  sentiment.  And  He  widened  out  the  precept  till  it 
should  include  not  the  neighbour  only,  but  also  the  enemy.  The  Master  at  a  stroke 
dispels  our  sophistries,  and  shows  us  that  our  discords  and  brawls  with  one  another  are 
so  petty,  so  low,  so  inhuman,  that  they  do  not  and  cannot  annul  the  real  unity  of  the 
race.  Here  lies  the  explanation  of  the  difficult  precepts  about  non-resistance.  What 
Jesus  is  aiming  at  is  to  get  lodged  in  the  human  heart  the  great  idea  of  mutual  for- 
bearance. And  to  make  an  impression  sufficiently  vivid.  He  seto  forth  examples 
which  are  too  paradoxical  to  mislead,  and  yet  startling  enough  to  compel  the  attention 
of  the  world.  He  shows  therein  His  purpose  to  get  the  Ux  tcdionis  out  of  human 
history,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  law  of  kindness. 

In  Christ's  kingdom  the  golden  rule  rises  into  the  Christian  law  of  service.  Not 
self-aggrandizement,  not  self-exaltation,  not  place  and  position,  and  power  to  lord  it 
over  one's  fellow- sub jecte — these  are  not  the  prizes  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  tiiat  self- 
devotion  which  shall  inspire  one  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  his  fellow-men.  This  is 
the  humility  that  shall  be  exalted.  Why  are  men  placed  in  high  station  ?  Not  for 
the  rank  and  emoluments,  but  for  the  enlarged  opportunities  of  service. 

How  did  Jesus  intend  His  disciples  should  work  out  these  principles  and  apply 
them  to  the  successive  conditions  that  might  arise  ?  His  method  was  that  of  spiritual 
evolution ;  the  method  of  the  leaven.  Implant  certain  forces  in  the  mind,  and  let 
them  work.  Magnetize  the  human  will,  and  of  ito  own  accord  it  will  point  to  the 
pole.  The  unit  of  society  is  the  family.  Jesus  draws  up  no  code  of  ethics  for  the 
family.  If  the  family  conforms  to  the  principles  of  the  kingdom,  He  knows  that  all 
these  special  lines  of  the  common  life  will  go  of  themselves.  To  the  rich  His  message 
is  one  of  admonition — always  earnest,  sometimes  sharp  and  stem.  He  looks  upon 
them  as  living  on  a  wrong  theory,  and  as  in  grave  spiritual  danger.  In  the  main 
our  Lord's  ministrations  were  to  the  poor,  the  working  classes,  the  wage-earners. 
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He  aims  to  lift  the  poor  up  011  the  high  level  of  simple  content  where  He  abides 
Himself. 

The  hopes  and  plans  of  Jesus  were  centred  on  the  individual  rather  than  on  a 
system.  He  did  not  project  some  great  sociological  fabric.  His  ideal  is  love— an 
ideal  for  society  as  for  the  individual.  Let  that  Divine  sentiment  become  the  ruling 
nstinct  of  the  mind,  and  the  man  is  moulded  in  the  fashion  of  Jesus ;  and  his  life 
is  lived  along  His  lines.  The  sunshine  of  Christianity  will  yet  melt  away  the  inhuman 
conditions  of  society.     Brotherhood  and  mutual  service  of  love  will  yet  triumph. 

The  Historical  Method  of  IinrsBPRETATiON.  By  Rev.  Jabies  Bband,  D.D.  (T?ie 
Bibltoiheca  Sacra), — ^When  St.  Peter  visited  Cornelius  at  Caesarea,  a  great  step  was 
taken  in  the  historical  development  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  apostle  himself 
received  such  an  enlargement  of  his  ideas  of  the  character  of  God  and  the  scope  of 
Christianity  as  made  him  a  different  man  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  put  the  apostle, 
and  it  ought  to  put  all  men  in  every  age,  into  an  attitude  of  readiness  to  welcome  new 
truth.  He  learned  that  the  gospel,  as  applied  to  human  life,  is  full  of  surprises ;  that 
we  are  constantly  to  expect  new  developments  of  truth,  new  and  larger  interpretations 
of  truth,  and  new  applications  of  truth  to  life,  as  the  history  of  the  world  unrolls. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  progress  of  doctrine.  God  inteiprets  His  own  Word  by  His 
providences.    Therefore  the  historical  method  of  interpretation  is  the  only  true  one. 

We  may  find  some  marked  changes  and  enlargements  of  idea  in  the  treatment 
of  revelation. 

1.  Christian  men  now,  in  their  interpretation  of  Scripture,  appeal  to  reason 
more  than  in  former  ages.  In  past  generations  a  statement  found  in  the  Bible  was 
accepted  literally,  chiefly  because  it  was  in  the  Bible.  Now  statements  are  received 
because  they  commend  themselves  to  enlightened  reason  and  the  moral  sense  of  man. 
Texts  and  doctrines  are  alike  subjected  to  criticism,  and  the  Bible  as  a  whole  is 
defended  because  it  is  reasonable.  The  critical  judgment,  enlightened  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  broadened  by  scholarly  investigation  and  the  unfolding  of  history,  has 
now  a  supreme  place  in  the  work  of  interpretation.  This  is  no  disparagement  of  the 
mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  leading  men  **into  all  truth."  For  the  Spirit's  field  of 
operation  is  not  words,  but  minds. 

2.  Under  this  principle  we  are  getting  rid  of  the  old  excitement  about  the  relation 
of  religion  to  science  which  has  tormented  the  Church  for  fifteen  hundred  years. 
Theologians  have,  for  a  time  at  least,  fought  nearly  eveiy  great,  new  discovery  of 
scientific  research  as  if  it  were  an  enemy  of  religion.  Ex-President  Andrew  D.  White 
wisely  says,  *'  In  all  modem  history,  interference  with  science,  in  the  supposed  interests 
of  religion,  no  matter  how  conscientious,  has  resulted  in  evil  both  to  science  and 
religion.  And  all  untrammelled  scientific  investigation,  no  matter  how  dangerous  to 
religion  some  of  its  stages  may  have  seemed  for  a  time  to  be,  has  invariably  resulted 
in  the  highest  good  of  religion  and  science."  Christianity  and  science  are  divinely 
intended  to  live  and  develop  together.  They  help  each  other.  We  are  all  learning 
to  interpret  according  to  the  historical  development  of  the  race  and  age  in  which  we 
live.  In  learning  this  lesson,  there  is  no  better  book  to  study  than  the  Book  of  Acts. 
We  find  that  it  is  not  only  the  record  of  the  acts  of  the  apostles,  but  pre-eminently 
the  record  of  the  growth  of  apostolical  conceptions  of  Divine  truth — ^the  book  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  apostles*  ideas,  the  broadening  of  their  thought,  the  gradual 
correction  of  their  false  conceptions  of  the  Christian  scheme. 

The  historical  interpretation  of  Scripture  may  be  looked  upon,  is  looked  upon  by 
flome,  as  only  a  dangerous  tendency  toward  the  liberalism  of  a  shallow  age,  or  as  the 
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Athenian  passion  for  ''some  new  thing."  But  snoh  fear  is  groundless,  provided 
always  that  the  new  ideas  are  not  only  broader,  but  higher.  Narrownesa  is  not 
necessarily  deep.  There  is  no  help  for  humanity  in  mere  orthodox  oonseryatiam, 
unless  it  has  also  the  element  of  breadth  and  progress  in  ite  application  to  the 
expanding  wants  of  the  world. 

We  all  need  to  study  the  Bible  aocoiding  to  the  progressive  and  hiatorical  method. 
We  need  to  stand,  as  the  apostle  did,  with  open  mind,  ready  to  correct  or  enlarge  our 
views  as  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  may  demand.  We,  too,  must  expect 
the  Bible  to  be  full  of  «uf7>rMea,  full  of  unlooked-for  greatness  of  capacity  of  adaptation 
to  the  ever-growing  and  changing  conditions  of  mankind.  We  may  find,  by  this 
method  of  interpretation,  the  true  conception  of  our  duty  to  the  heathen.  The 
possibility  that  some  in  every  nation  may  be  saved,  does  not  remove  the  need  of  the 
Bible  and  the  preaching  of  the  living  Christ. 

This  historical  method  of  interpreting  the  Bible,  which  keeps  it  always  in  touch 
with  Christian  experience,  and  makes  it  the  leader  of  Christian  thought  in  every  age 
and  stage  of  culture,  ought  to  remove  all  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  historical  criticism 
of  the  Bible  itself.  The  more  criticism  the  better.  The  more  study  of  the  Bible 
from  every  quarter,  the  more  God*8  plan  is  being  carried  out,  and  the  moreinvindble 
will  be  the  confidence  that  *'  the  Word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for  ever." 

Thbobibs  of  Inspiiution.  By  Rev.  M.  A.  Willoox,  D.D.  (2^  BMxcol  Wodd). 
— ^The  universe  is  an  arena  of  wrestling  antitheses.  It  is  a  complex  of  contrasts,  & 
mighty  fabric  of  oppositions.  The  task  of  thought,  in  such  a  universe,  must  consist 
laigely  in  the  effort  to  discover  those  higher  principles  of  unity,  in  which  its  varied 
oppositions  are  harmonized,  its  wrestling  antitheses  reconciled.  In  theology,  the 
effort  of  human  thought  is  to  harmonize  the  antitheses  of  religion,  and  especially  to 
discover  the  reconciliation  in  its  doctrines  of  its  fundamental  and  pervading  antithesis 
of  the  Divine  and  the  human. 

What  is  the  measure  of  co-operation  respectively  of  the  Divine  and  the  human 
in  \xvsjpiTiJtiyon  f  This  author  only  proposes  to  give  the  materials  for  dealing  with  this 
question  by  presenting  a  rSswmS  of  the  principal  types  or  classes  of  theories  which 
have  been  proposed  by  theological  thinkers. 

The  first  class  of  theories  may  be  designated  nullifying  or  destructive  theories, 
since  they,  in  effect,  annul  or  abrogate  a  proper  inspiration  by  confusing  it,  or  sub- 
stituting for  it  something  else  diverse  from  it. 

(1)  The  theory  which  describes  inspiration  as  the  subjective  effect  merely  of 
revelation.  This  merges  inspiration  in  revelation,  as  its  sufilcieut  causal  antecedent, 
and  deprives  it  of  any  immediately  supernatural  character  or  function  of  its  own. 
The  mind  of  the  recipient  is  left  to  itself,  to  struggle,  unaided,  with  the  heavenly 
vision.  The  supernatural  agency  is  viewed  as  occupied  simply  with  the  disclosure 
of  truth,  and  not  as  directly  influencing  its  appropriation  by  the  recipient,  or  its 
subsequent  reproduction  for  others. 

(2)  The  theory  which  confuses  inspiration  with  intuition.  This  theory  mpposea 
the  phenomena  of  inspiration  to  be  accounted  for  by  that  natural  elevation  of  the 
faculties  which  we  call  geniiis.  Inspiration  is  a  high  order  of  religious  intuition.  But 
the  true  conception  of  inspiration  is  not  that  of  a  mediated  discovery  of  tmth,  but 
that  of  an  illumination  and  impulse  immediately  communicated  by  the  Divine  mind. 
This  theozy  explains  inspiration  by  abrogating  it. 

(3)  The  theory  of  gracious  inspiration.  This  confuses  inspiration  proper  with 
the  ordinary  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  believers,  by  which  they  are  guided  into  the 
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apprehension  of  such,  religious  truth  as  will  enable  them  to  exhibit  the  fruits  of 
practical  piety.  But  it  seems  necessary  to  distinguish  between  an  activity  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  which  merely  helps  receptivity,  and  such  an  activity  as  imparts  new 
truth,  and  makes  original  communications  to  the  mind. 

The  second  class  of  theories  emphasizes  the  Divine  element  in  inspiration,  and 
affirms  itiermncy  of  the  sacred  writings.  (1)  The  theory  of  dictation.  The  subject 
may  have  been  in  an  ecstasy,  trance,  or  swoon.  He  is  always  the  passive  vehicle  of 
the  aoords  of  inspiration.  This  theory  expresses  probably  the  rabbinical,  the  Alexan- 
drian, the  patristic,  and  the  scholastic  views  of  inspiration.  (2)  The  theory  of 
infallible  guidance.  This  is  sometimes  called  plenary,  and  sometimes  dynamic  The 
mind  of  prophet  and  apostle  is  represented  as  exercising  a  spontaneous  co-operation 
with  the  Divine,  but  not  such  as  to  allow  any  human  imperfection  to  mar  the  sacred 
writings — not  such  as  to  jeopardize^  in  any  instance,  the  ultimate  selection  of  the 
divinely  approved  words.  There  is  no  difference  in  result  between  this  theory  and 
the  preceding  one  of  dictation. 

The  third  class  of  theories  places  greater  emphasis  on  the  hwm>an  element  in 
inspiration,  and  admits  unimportant  errors  in  the  sacred  writings.  This  class  may  be 
called  '*  conceptual,"  because  the  contention  is  that  inspiration  relates  essentially  to 
the  caneepty  and  not  to  the  words ;  to  the  material,  and  not  to  the  form.  The  natural 
powers  of  the  mind  are  aided,  indeed,  and  stimulated  in  their  efforts  to  grasp  and 
reproduce  the  substance  of  revelation,  but  the  sacred  writers  are  not  limited  in  their 
forms  of  expression.  (1)  The  theory  of  ethical  and  religious  inspiration.  Such  other 
materials  as  the  Scriptures  contain  may  exhibit  signs  of  human  imperfection,  but 
relatively  to  their  great  end  of  imparting  ethical  and  religious  truth,  they  are  without 
error.  (2)  The  theory  of  inspiration  of  the  mysteries  of  religion.  It  is  regarded  as 
confined  to  things  which  are  not  discoverable  by  human  reason,  such  as  the  nature  of 
God,  the  Incarnation,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  futiure  life.  (3)  A  theory  which  may 
be  designated  the  Christ-theory,  and  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  pre-eminence 
ascribed  to  the  personal  teaching  of  our  Lord.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  regarding  this 
theory  as  semi-rationalistic.  It  is,  however,  uiged  that  it  is  both  simpler  in  method 
and  truer  to  the  facts,  to  admit  at  once  that  absolute  authority  can  attach  alone  to 
the  personal  teaching  of  our  Lord. 

The  Chttbch  and  ths  Sciicncss.  By  His  Eminence  I.  Card.  Gibbons  (The 
CkUholic  University  Btdletin), — This  article  is  written  to  explain  the  aim,  methods, 
and  achievements  of  the  American  Catholic  University,  but  we  need  only  take  from 
it  such  points  and  suggestions  as  may  be  of  general  interest,  and  may  set  before  our 
readers  lines  of  thought  that  may  be  somewhat  unusual  to  them. 

The  primary  scope  of  the  university  is  to  encourage  research,  to  impart  know- 
ledge, and  prepare  youth  for  the  practical  duties  of  life,  and  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  their  obligations  as  citizens,  in  a  country  where  intellectual  worth  is  so  highly 
esteemed.  It  is  also  to  be  the  truest  expression  of  the  relations  which  subsist  between 
the  Church  and  science.  There  can  be  no  question  of  estoMishing  such  relations ; 
they  are  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  They  spring  from  the  inviolable  unity 
which  binds  together  God*s  revelation  and  nature's  teaching  in  the  completeness  of 
truth.  Faith  presupposes  reason.  Theology,  the  science  of  faith,  supposes  philosophy, 
in  which  reason  puts  forth  its  ultimate  findings.  Divinity  studies  are  more  fruitful 
when,  as  in  the  scholastic  system,  they  are  interwoven  with  sound  philosophical 
principles.  The  speculative  order,  in  fact,  is  in  a  large  measure  parallel  with  the 
practical  order.     Supernatural  virtue  implies  natural  morality. 
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The  Church  iralues  scienoe  for  its  own  sake.  Bearing  in  his  intelligence  the 
image  of  his  Maker^  it  is  by  the  use  of  -his  intelligence  that  man  must  glorify  God. 
The  more  highly  man's  mind  is  developed,  the  better  is  our  knowledge  of  the  Supreme 
Mind  whence  all  understanding  proceeds.  The  more  thoroughly  the  secrets  of  nature 
are  mastered,  the  deeper  must  be  our  reverence  for  Him  by  whose  unfailing  deeign 
all  laws  and  all  elements  are  moved  to  ''  one  far-off  Divine  event."  Every  advance, 
therefore,  of  real  science,  beiiig  a  new  evidence  of  man's  intelligence,  and  affording 
a  new  insight  into  the  marvels  of  creation,  is  a  cause  of  rejoicing  for  the  GhurclL 
Mgr.  de  Harlez  says,  ^'  It  is  not  enough  that  we  should  be  an  cwLvatki  in  scientific 
matters,  ...  we  must  be  mcuters  of  science."  Our  duty  is  (1)  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
scientific  movement,  and  aid  in  the  promotion  of  science  by  origimd  investigations ; 
(2)  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  systems  and  theories  that  spring  up  daily,  and  by 
prudent  criticism  sift  hypothesis  from  certainty,  and  established  fact  from  erroneous 
deduction* 

It  is  necessary  to  do  away  with  the  mistaken  idea  that  Catholics  are  not  free  to 
pursue  scientific  research.  There  is  in  many  candid  minds  a  lurking  suspicion  that 
we  are  kept  in  constant  fear  of  running  up  against  a  barrier  of  some  sort — of  being 
checked,  so  to  speak,  by  theological  inhibitions.  And  if  by  this  is  meant  that  the 
Church  is  ever  vigilant  for  the  preservation  and  purity  of  faith,  we  not  only  admit 
that  such  is  the  case,  but  we  insist,  moreover,  that  this  is  the  only  course  which  an 
institution  founded  by  Clirist  to  spread  His  doctrine  could  consistently  follow.  But 
we  deny  that,  in  her  solicitude  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  the  Church 
interferes  with  the  legitimate  action  of  science.  A  conclusion  which,  though  apparently 
based  upon  fact,  runs  counter  to  dogmatic  truth,  is  not  the  verdict  of  science  itself. 
It  is  but  the  finding  of  certain  scientists,  who  go  out  of  their  proper  sphere  into  that 
of  speculation  on  matters  beyond  their  reach. 

No  well-informed  person  will  mistake  the  views  of  theologians  for  formal  defini- 
tions. The  Church  is  slow  to  decide  where  the  learned  disagree.  She  acts  with  great 
reserve  in  regard  to  scientific  opinions.  And  experience  proves  that  in  doing  so  ^e  is 
wise.  In  many  cases  of  hypothesis  in  a  single  century  learned  men  are  not  in  accord. 
And  what  is  received  as  irrefragable  theory  in  one  generation  is  shattered  sometimes 
by  a  single  discovery  in  the  next.  Why  should  the  Church  commit  herself,  by 
approval  or  by  censure,  to  any  phase  of  this  fluctuation  ? 

Far  from  neglecting  scientific  advance,  the  Church  sets  a  higher  value  upon  it 
than  do  those  who  are  swept  to  and  fro  by  every  new  current  of  opinion.  She  makes 
more  allowance  for  real  progress  than  those  who  are  now  its  loudest  champions,  but 
who,  when  their  little  span  is  done,  will  be  quoted  as  historical  memories  of  a  scarcely 
enlightened  past.  We  should  make  the  best  use  of  our  freedom  to  further  the  interesta 
of  science,  and  thereby  honour  the  Church,  and  help  her  to  glorify  the  Father  of 
lights. 

The  Gk)D  of  Zoroaster.  By  L.  H.  Mills  {Tke  New  World), — On  the  face  of  a 
mountain  called  Behistun  or  Behistan,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Kermanshah,  on  the 
old  Median  boundary,  there  are  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  character  which  describe 
the  splendid  victories  of  Darius  the  Great,  Similar  inscriptions  of  Darius,  Xerxes, 
and  Artaxerxes  the  Third  are  to  be  found  on  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  Murgh&b, 
Khorkor,  and  Susa,  as  also  on  Mount  Alvand  near  Hamadan.  They  are  in  a  later 
dialect  of  the  so-called  Zend-Avesta  language  ;  and  in  them  we  find  expressions  of 
religious  fervour  quite  as  marked  as  in  the  religious  writings  of  any  other  nation. 
Every  advantage  is  traced  to  the  '* grace"  or  ''will"  of  Auramazda.;  but  certain 
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clan-gods  are  also  mentioned.  Here  we  have  the  religious  devotion  of  those  monarchs 
who  did  so  much  for  Israel,  presented  in  the  letters  of  stone  which  they  brdered  to  be 
cut  Besides  the  stones,  we  have  the.  book  preserved  in  its  mysterious  book-life,  from 
manuscript  to  manuscript,  and  from  oral  recital  to  recital.  The  venerated  words,  for 
the  most  part  fixed  in  metre,  were  imbedded  in  the  race-life  of  the  tribes.  Long 
before  the  old  could  die,  and  while  the  young  matured,  the  middle-aged  were  there ; 
the  race*life  of  the  priests  was  one  abiding  generation,  and  in  it  the  Avesta  lived, 
lasting  as  the  rock,  which  itself  yields  slowly  to  the  weather.  Time  has  worn  the 
book,  but  it  lives  on  in  noble  fragments  as  the  Bible  of  a  remnant — smtdl  indeed  in 
numbers,  but  in  character  perhaps  the  first  of  Asia. 

Notwithstanding  a  difierence  in  tone  between  the  hewn-out  sentences  and  the 
paper  codex,  we  have  in  both  the  same  gracious  God,  and  the  same  fervent  faith  in 
Him  ;  and  this  was  substantially  the  religion  of  those  Persian  monarchs  whose  names 
are  so  familiar  in  our  Bible.  What  were  the  special  considerations  which  induced  the 
friendly  attitude  of  Cyrus  and  the  Persian  government  toward  the  Jews  %  It  may 
have  been  largely  political ;  but  in  view  of  the  unparalleled  exclusiveness  of  Jewish 
religious  feeling,  some  additional  reason  must  be  sought.  A  reason  exists  which  is 
so  certain  as  to  fact,  and  of  such  convincing  force  as  an  argument,  that  it  will  answer 
all  our  questions  as  to  this  friendship.  Not  only  were  the  religious  principles  of  the 
two  creeds,  the  Persian  and  the  Jewish,  originally  very  similar  when  examined  in  the 
light  of  criticism,  but  the  positive  fact  that  there  was  also  a  large  interchange  of 
customs  and  ideas  stares  us  in  the  face.  That  there  was  a  third  partner  in  the  coterie 
of  mutual  influence  cannot  destroy  the  undoubted  fact  that  Israel  accepted  an  entire 
tendency  from  those  supreme  defenders  who  re-established  its  nationality.  Phari- 
saism in  its  very  name  has  been  identified  with  Farseeism,  which  is  but  another  sound 
for  Parseeism.  The  entire  mass  of  hagiology,  demonology,  and  perhaps  of  minute 
ceremonial  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean,  came  in  upon  the  Jews  from  the 
Persian  theology ;  and  with  them  came  a  strong  assertion  of  those  doctrines  of  resur- 
rection, immortality,  and  Paradise  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Satan,  judgment,  and  hell 
on  the  other,  which  slowly  drove  the  old  Sadducean  simplicity  to  its  extinction. 
Here,  then,  in  all  human  probability,  we  have,  in  great  part,  the  explanation  of  the 
kindly  patronage  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  confidence  on  the  other. 

While  the  Indians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  had  their  '^ Sky-father"  (dyaus  pitai\ 
ZeuB  pater,  Jupiter),  and  the  Hebrews  had  their  Elohinij  the  ancient  Iranians  called 
their  God  Ahwra,  The  word  is  an  extended  a'Jvu,  meaning  the  '*  Life-having  One,"  or 
the  "  Life-giving  One."  Their  second  name  for  the  deity  was  '*  Masda,"  the  '^  Grreat 
Creator,"  or  perhaps  the  '^  Wise  One."  This  name  was  a  theology  in  itself,  especially 
when  "  lords  many  and  gods  many  "  were  regarded  as  sharing  the  creative  function. 

As  we  consider  his  further  attributes,  we  come  upon  a  singularly  interesting 
delineation ;  we  have  a  logical  unfolding  of  characteristics,  the  like  of  which,  for 
depth  of  religious  and,  indeed,  philosophic  conception,  no  pre-Exilic  Jew  shows  us. 
First  after  his  being,  Ahu,  we  have  his  good  thought,  which  meant  his  wisdom  (or 
sanity),  but  could  not  exclude  his  benevolence.  Then  came  his  law,  the  regulating 
faculty,  his  order ;  then  his  sovereign  power,  without  which  both  his  benevolence  and 
plan  would  be  in  vain ;  then  his  activity,  the  ready  mind  (carrying  each  purpose  into 
efiect).  Following  this  were  the  results :  his  wholeness  or  weal  (Haurvat&t),  and 
deaiUessness  (Ameretatat).  Such  are  the  attributes  of  deity  according  to  the  Iranian 
Creed,  as  following  upon  his  being,  Ahn,  and  his  creative  activity,  Mazda.  But  we 
find  these  abstracts  addressed  as  persons,  and  besought  to  come  at  the  call  of  the 
devout  worshipper.     No  doubt  these  subsequently  came  to  be  regarded  as  divinities, 
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gaardianB  of  the  so-called  elements.  Vohu'  Manah,  the  chief  of  them  all,  dwiignatfis 
the  saint  filled  with  the  good  mind.  The  god  of  Zoroaster,  as  revealed  in  these 
strange  hymns,  was  a  creator  with  his  attributes. 

A  Theory  of  Tslbpatht,  and  the  Light  it  throws  upon  the  Probi.em  or 
Immortality.  ByT.  E.  Allen  {Tha  Arena), — ^What  takes  place  when  a  telepathic 
message  is  transmitted  from  one  mind  to  another  ?  Certain  facts  are  known  which 
furnish  a  starting-point.  (1)  Heat,  light,  sound,  electricity,  and  other  forces  are 
undulations,  vibrations,  or  waves  in  the  ether  or  in  air.  (2)  These  vibrations  are 
causes  of  mental  states.  (3)  Vice  vtrsd,  mental  states  are  causes  of  vibrations.  Every 
real  object  of  thought  in  the  phenomenal  world  must  be  either  a  substance,  or  a  modi- 
fication, operation,  or  quality  of  a  substance.  Thought  is  now  regarded  as  a  force  ;  it 
is  vibration  of  a  substance ; — but  of  what  substance  ?  Two  theories  of  life  hold  posses- 
sion of  the  majority  of  minds — the  materialistic  and  the  spiritualistic  theories.  The 
phenomena  of  experimental  telepathy  do  not  help  us  to  decide  between  these  theories. 
In  other  words,  they  do  not  show  us  whether  the  real  mechanism  of  thought  consists 
in  the  vibration  of  molecules  of  ordinary  matter  in  the  brain,  or  in  the  vibration  of 
another  substance  existing  in  definite  correlation  with  and  conditioned  by  such 
molecules. 

What  is  the  bearing  of  this  theory  upon  the  problem  of  immortality,  which  always 
and  everywhere  presses  upon  so  many  minds  for  solution  ?  The  best  proof  of  immor- 
tality, perhaps  the  only  conclusive  one  possible,  must  be  sought  in  that  domain  pre- 
empted by  the  so-called  '*  supematuralism  "  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  and  by 
modem  spiritualism  and  some  of  the  "  occultists "  of  our  day,  a  domain  now  being 
invaded  slowly  but  surely  by  the  workers  of  the  psychical  research  movement,  whose 
aim  is  to  fly  the  standard  of  science  over  this  great  borderland,  and  to  annex  it  to  our 
present  possessions  of  cultivated  and  fruitful  territory.  "  It  is  just  over  the  boundary, 
into  what  is  for  so  many  a  terra  hicognita,  that  we  must  pass  in  order  to  carry  the 
argument  forward.  Of  Uie  two  basic  affirmations  of  modern  spiritualism,  tpirit-i>om- 
munion  involves  the  truth  of  immortality.  Can  it  also  be  said  that  a  belief  in  inmior- 
tality  should  carry  with  it,  logically,  a  belief  in  spirit-communion  ?  There  is  a  chain 
of  reasoning  connecting  the  two  that  is  worthy  of  consideration.''  ' 

Thought  is,  probably,  the  vibration  of  a  substance.  If  man  is  immortal,  all  the 
analogies  of  nature  are  against  the  supposition  that  a  vital  spark  leaps  from  the  old 
body  into  a  new  and  invisible  one ;  but  they  all  favour  the  view  that  there  is  a  real, 
substantial,  though  invisible,  part  of  man  that  at  death  shakes  off  or  emerges  from 
the  shell  of  clay.  Then  man  is  launched  into  spirit-life  with  a  body  as  real  to  himself 
as  our  material  envelopes  are  to  each  one  of  us.  The  individuality  persists.  There- 
fore consciousness  persists.  The  persistence  of  consciousness  depends  upon  the 
incoming  of  new  impressions  through  the  sensitive  channels  which  connect  us  with  the 
universe.  Immortality  requires  that  the  spirit  should  be  able  to  modify  and  to  be 
modified  by  its  environment.  But,  as  other  spirits  like  itself  must  be  part  of  its 
environment,  spirits  can  act  upon  each  other  ;  they  must  live  in  a  conmiunion  which 
can  scarcely  be  less  complete  than  that  which  we  now  enjoy.  And  since  they  can  act 
upon  each  other,  it  is  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  can  communicate  with 
mortals,  who  really  are  spirits.  Communion  of  spirits  depends  on  the  faculties 
belonging  to  spirits,  and  need  not  be  hindered  by  material  environment.  The 
phenomena  of  telepathy  force  us  to  admit  that  we  have  here  to  deal  with  a  kind  of 
communion  where  the  body  is  not  an  insurmountable  barrier,  and  in  which,  since  no 
specific  telepathic  organ  is  known  to  exist,  it  is  probable  that  the  brain  alone,  or  the 
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nervouB  s^tem,  is  concerned.  Thus,  with  the  help  of  telepathy,  the  azgument  that 
makes  spirit-communion  a  logical  consequence  of  a  belief  in  immortality  is  a  strong 
one ;  and  the  firmer  a  person's  belief  in  the  one,  the  more  he  is  committed  to  concede 
the  necessary  truth  of  the  other. 

The  Churches  have  never  truly  digested  the  great  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  They  have  accepted  it  as  a  dogma.  They  have  not  deliberately  set  them- 
selves the  task  of  finding  out  what  things  must  be  true  in  order  to  make  immortality 
possible^  and  what  other  things  must  or  probably  do  follow — spirit-communion,  for 
example.  The  attitude  of  the  Churches  to-day  towards  the  doctrine  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  is  susceptible  of  but  two  interpretations.  It  furnishes  a  case,  upon 
the  one  hand,  of  arrested  intellectual  development ;  or,  upon  the  other,  of  cowardice 
growing  out  of  the  fear  of  consequences,  if  too  much  were  to  be  conceded  to  psychical 
science  or  to  spiritualism. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  the  world  should  be  aroused  to  the  tremendous  impor- 
tance of  psychical  phenomena. 

MODEBN  ThEOSOPHT  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  HlNDUISK  AND  BUDDHISM.     By  MXRWIN 

Mabie  Snbu.  (2V  Biblical  WoHdy—The  word  the<mi^  properly  means  the  theory 
or  practice  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  wisdom  from  a  Divine,  as  opposed  to  a 
human,  source :  it  is  thus  the  correlative  of  iheqpaikyj  the  perception  of  the  Divine,  by 
feeling  ;  and  of  theurgy,  or  action  by  Divine  power.  The  term  may  also  be  applied  to 
any  system  which  makes  a  directly  infused  Divine  knowledge  its  basis,  such  as  Neo- 
Platonism,  and  the  philosophies  of  Paracelsus  and  Jacob  Boehme. 

It  is  now  popularly  associated  with  Madame  Blavatsky.  The  chief  text-books  of 
the  society  she  founded  in  1875  are  her  Im  UiweHed  and  Secret  Doctrine.  The  society 
professes  as  its  objects  the  promotion  of  human  brotherhood,  the  investigation  of  the 
occult  powers  and  forces  of  nature,  and  the  study  of  Oriental  literatures ;  but  it  has  a 
distinct  system,  and  this  has  crystaUused  more  and  more.  It  holds  that  the  funda- 
mental source  of  religious  knowledge  is  not  reason,  objective  revelation,  or  historic 
tradition,  but  an  interior  illumination,  or  rather  direct  spiritual  vision,  resulting  from 
oneness  with  the  Divine  universal  spirit.  Practically,  however,  it  surrenders  this 
principle  by  its  implicit  acceptance  of  the  authority  of  an  alleged  society  of  *'  Mahat- 
mas,"  supposed  to  be  men  of  an  extraordinaiy  degree  of  interior  development,  who 
have  their  corporate  head-quarters  in  the  highlands  of  Thibet  The  diKdples  of  the 
new  theosophy  are  expected  to  believe  implicitly  this  secret  tradition  of  absolute 
religious,  philosophical,  hiitorical,  and  scientific  truth,  supposed  to  have  been  handed 
down  from  the  earliest  progenitors  of  the  race,  and  their  predecessors  of  other  races 
and  worlds. 

This  peculiar  sect  is  interesting  to  students  of  religions  on  account  of  the  relation 
which  its  tenets  have  to  those  of  the  great  Oriental  religions.  The  system  first  became 
known  to  the  general  public  as  ''  Esoteric  Buddhism.'*  BUvatsky  says,  *^  The  Buddha 
gave  to  the  world  only  the  outward,  material  form  of  his  philosophy,  and  kept  its  soul 
for  lus  elect"  She  identifies  the  system  too  with  ''Pre-Yedic  Brfthmanism.*'  Like 
most  of  the  great  Oriental  systems,  it  recognizes  the  universality  of  law.  It  denies  the 
objective  existence  of  the  universe,  considering  it  to  be  an  illusory  manifestation  of 
the  attributes  of  the  "Abstract  Being,"  who  is  also  the  "Absolute  Negation." 
Immense  periods  of  manifestation  and  non-manifestation  succeed  each  other  to  all 
eternity.  All  those  things  which  we  consider  lifeless,  soulless,  and  mindless  are  the 
manifestations  of  life  and  soul  and  mind.  Through  vast  septenaiy  cycles  the  universe, 
the  solar  system,  the  planetary  system,  the  earth  itself,  the  various  orders  of  existence 
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upon  it,  and  the  successive  races  and  populations  of  men,  are  developed  into  the 
highest  degree  of  complexity  and  materiality,  out  of  which  they  gradually  return 
again,  in  a  process  of  involution  by  which  evolution  is  succeeded,  into  the  undiffer- 
entiated unity  of  Parabrahm.  All  takes  place  according  to  inflexible  laws,  chief  among 
which  is  the  law  of  karmaj  or  moral  causality,  according  to  which  every  action  entails 
inevitably  its  appropriate  consequences,  good  or  evil.  The  spiritual  monad  climbs  up 
through  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  planes  into  the  human  ;  and  its  duty  and 
privilege  is  to  become  a  god,  and  to  finally  merge  itself  again  into  the  Divine,  universal 
Being  from  which  it  came.  This  theory  of  reincarnation  in  subjection  to  the  law  of 
karma  is  the  central  feature  in  popular  theosophical  teaching. 

The  sevenfold  constitution  of  the  universe  is  illustrated  in  man  himself,  who  ia 
composed  of  a  gross  body,  vitality,  subtle  body,  animal  body,  human  soul,  spiritual 
soul,  and  spirit.  The  spirit  (dtma)  is  the  spark  of  absolute  being  within  us,  and  ia 
identical  with  Parabrahm.  Buddhi^  the  spiritual  soul  united  with  &tma,  constitutes 
the  Dhyan  Chohan,  the  god  within  us.  Manas,  the  human  soul,  is  divisible,  and  at 
death  is  often  torn  asunder  in  the  conflict  which  ensues  between  our  higher  and  lower 
principles.  The  animal  soul,  or  body  of  desires,  is  cast  off,  like  the  body  with  its 
vitality,  at  or  soon  after  death. 

In  the  intervals  between  its  incanuitions,  the  soul — that  is,  in  this  case,  atma, 
buddhi,  and  the  superior  part  of  manas — passes  to  other  worlds  corresponding  to  the 
heavens  and  hells  of  the  exoteric  religions.  After  a  period  of  sometimes  vast  extent, 
the  force  of  karma  draws  back  the  individual  to  earth,  and  to  such  a  body  and  aucli 
an  environment  as  its  past  actions  and  affinities  make  most  appropriate  to  it  By- 
extinguishing  desire,  and  culturing  our  higher  principles,  we  may  obtain  Nirvdna. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  theosophical  system  is  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  comparison  with  the  venerable  Oriental  faiths  which  is  to  be  given  in  a  succeeding 
article. 

True  Occultism  ;  its  Pulcb  akd  Use.  By  Margaret  B.  Peeks  {The  Arena). — 
There  are  no  mistakes  in  Nature's  workings.  A  law  immutable  and  eternal  holds  all 
things  in  a  Divine  grasp,  working  out  a  plan  that  dates  back  to  creation's  morning, 
and  forward  through  eternities  yet  to  come.  Years  must  widen  into  centuries,  and 
centuries  into  ages,  before  the  mind  of  man  can  be  large  enough  to  scan  the  grand 
motif  of  creation  and  man's  evolution,  breathed  from  the  heart  of  Ood,  and  running 
like  a  diapason  through  His  works.  The  circle  of  immensity  cannot  be  measured  by 
a  finite  mind,  and  it  can  be  approximately  known  only  where,  entering  into  higher 
realms  of  vibratory  action,  the  creature  senses  kinship  with  his  Creator. 

The  race  has  been  slowly  ripening,  unfolding  latent  possibilities,  and  dimbing  up 
the  steep  ascent  from  lower  physical  conditions,  till  the  height  is  reached  where  man 
stands  complete  in  rational  endowment,  alas  I  to  find  this  height  is  not  finality ;  for 
he  sees  a  realm  now  open  to  his  mental  vision  that  must  be  known  by  other  powers 
than  those  of  intellect.  The  race  must  bide  its  time,  and  grow  from  childhood's  feeble 
sense  to  manhood's  strength  before  it  could  have  the  power  to  understand  thoee 
higher  laws  that  ever  work  for  good.  So  every  form  of  worship,  every  vision  of  God, 
every  creed  and  religion,  and  sJl  the  senseless  discords  of  the  ages  over  sects  and 
isms,  have  had  their  place  and  use.  Through  them  the  race  has  found  a  wider  range 
of  vision,  and,  clinging  to  the  good  that  formed  the  base  of  each,  the  march  has  never 
ceased  to  lead  man  upward. 

To-day  the  world  has  entered  upon  a  new  age.  A  new  rate  of  vibrations  is 
established,  gaining  individual  centres  here  and  there  soon  to  be  rec<^(nized  by  alL 
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Material  success  and  intellectual  power  must  give  place  to  the  higher  thought  of 
spiritual  supremacy,  as  heretofore  the  age  of  barbarism  was  swept  away  by  civilization. 
Never  before  could  occult  knowledge  have  taken  hold  of  human  mind.  Fear  was  the 
keeper  of  the  door,  and  fear  takes  various  forms. 

True  occultism  deals  with  Nature's  unseen  forces,  and  the  powers  in  man  to 
govern  them.  Occult  philosophy  teaches,  first  of  all,  that  man  must  &e.  The  doing 
is  of  secondary  import.  Only  as  he  t«,  can  he  rightly  (2o.  The  hidden  wisdom  of  the 
Sphinx  and  Isis  is  the  same.  h-U  (Isis),  Be-Be,  '*  I  am  that  I  am,"  sums  up  the  secret 
of  all  life ;  and  when  one  knows  this  law,  the  powers  long  hidden  in  his  being  will 
arise  and  crown  him  king.  Thei'e  must  be  a  universal  supremacy  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  human  race  that  has  not  been  attained,  and  we  ask,  ''When  shall  these  things 
be  ?  *'  The  answer  comes,  "  When  he  has  attained,  through  evolutionary  develop- 
ment, his  innermost  and  highest  condition,  where  all  mental  and  spiritual  processes 
are  as  familiar  to  him,  theoretically  and  practically,  as  are  the  physical  and  mental 
operations  of  body  and  mind  to-day.  Then,  and  then  only,  can  he  attain  that  truly 
subjective  state  that  allies  him  at  once  to  the  Over-soul  of  the  universe,  and  will 
enable  him  to  do,  by  occult  law  and  natural  processes,  what  has  hitherto  been  rele> 
gated  to  the  realm  of  the  marvellous,  the  mysterious,  and  the  miraculous. 

The  definitions  of  occultism  are  many.  Occult  means  ''  hidden.  **  Occultism  deals 
with  forces  of  Nature  not  generally  known,  and  teaches  man  how  to  control  and  use 
them.  Occultism  is  the  knowledge  that  enables  a  man  to  produce  visible  results  from 
invisible  causes.  Occultism  is  the  key  that  unlocks  Nature's  secrets,  by  dealing  with 
magnetic  law,  odyllic  force,  and  the  laws  of  yibration.  Occultism  has  for  its  object 
universality  as  opposed  to  individuality.  From  these  definitions  it  is  easily  seen  why 
this  subject  has  come  to  the  front  at  this  time,  and  what  its  mission  may  be  as  a 
prominent  factor  of  reform  in  all  lines  of  human  life— individual,  social^  political, 
scientific,  and  religious.  Sdf  has  been  the  disintegrating  element  in  all  the  asso- 
ciations of  men ;  hence  self  must  give  place  to  God,  and  the  race  must  begin  to  6tf, 
instead  of  believing  ;  faith  must  give  place  to  knowledge.  There  are  but  two  facts — 
God  and  the  soul.  To  know  these  is  the  purpose  of  all  occult  training.  As  the 
Guani  of  Ceylon  said  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  ''  ICnowing  about  God  is  not  knowing  God." 
This  interior  knowledge  is  a  growth.  Thought,  desire,  will,  are  trained  constantly, 
until  all  life  is  guided  by  an  intuition  that  never  mistakes  ;  and  all  action  is  from  a 
centre,  not  of  self,  but  of  the  Christ-spirit. 

There  are  three  primal  steps  to  be  taken  before  a  human  being  can  hope  to  realize 
unusual  powers.  First,  the  hushing  of  the  objective  mind,  or  control  of  the  sense- 
realm.  Second,  banishing  from  the  mind  consciousness  of  sex.  Third,  training  of 
the  wilL  If  these  three  steps  are  taken,  the  individual  is  at  once  carried  out  of  the 
old  world  of  self  and  sense  and  sex  into  a  new  kingdom,  where  higher  laws  are 
working  with  invincible  power.  Then  is  opened  the  door  of  the  temple  where  God  is 
the  Light,  and  the  temple  is  man's  souL  To  those  who  have  the  inner  eyes  opened, 
who  know  the  kingdom  within,  men  and  women,  as  such,  do  not  exist.  They  are  souls 
on  the  march  of  progression,  sometimes  clothed  in  the  body  of  a  man,  sometimes  in 
that  of  a  woman,  as  the  need  may  be  better  to  learn  the  lesson ;  but  eventually  to 
come  to  that  state  where  ''man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,"  not  separated,  but 
two  in  one,  as  the  Adam  Kadman,  the  archetypal  man  who  exists  as  the  ideal  of 
creation. 

Whatever  question  arises  in  national  or  social  problems,  we  must  look  to  one  of 
two  remedies  for  the  final  cure.  Either  legislative  morality  must  force  obedience  to 
higher  and  better  laws,  or  the  race  must  be  educated  to  a  higher  development.    There 
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is  bat  one  source  of  strength,  one  enei^gy  of  purpose,  one  WiU ;  and  this  is  foand  in 
the  same  Sooroe  that  created  worlds  by  a  breath,  and  upholds  the  universe  by  His 
thought.  When  mankind  has  learned  the  lesson  that  it  is  only  alive  wh«i  nnited  to 
the  One,  only  strong  when  a  part  of  the  One,  only  possessed  of  a  will  when  the  finite 
will  is  absorbed  in  the  One,  then  and  then  only  will  the  old  dream  of  Roeicmciiins  and 
transcendentalists  be  verified  in  reality,  and  man  emerge  from  the  realm  of  sense  and 
reason  into  the  higher  plane  of  intuition.  A  new  race  is  now  about  to  make  its 
appearance,  as  belonging  essentially  to  the  new  age  of  progress ;  and  as  each  preced- 
ing race  is  supposed  to  have  brought  forth  a  new  sense,  we  are  not  surprised  that  we 
must  look  to  the  new  race  for  the  wonderful  and  subtle  sense  of  intuition.  It  will 
belong  to  all  children  of  that  race  as  naturally  as  the  physical  senses  belong  to  the 
child  of  to-day. 

Th«  MESSiAinc  Idea  in  the  Psophbts.  By  Talbot  W.  Chambers  (The  FreBhy^ 
terian  and  Reformed  Beview), — ^When  St.  Peter  said  to  Cornelius  concerning  Christ* 
**  To  Him  give  all  the  prophets  witness,"  we  need  not  assume  him  to  have  meant  that 
every  individual  prophet  makes  specific  mention  of  the  Redeemer ;  it  suffices  to  under- 
stand him  as  saying  that  this  was  the  general  drift  of  the  prophetic  teaching,  the  tenor 
of  the  entire  Old  Testament  as  a  prospective  revelation. 

I.  What  were  the  prophets,  and  what  was  the  message  they  bore  ?  The  Jewish 
prophets  were  distinctly  different  from  the  persons  bearing  the  same  name  in  con- 
nexion with  other  ancient  religions.  These  were  really  soothsayers,  or  persons  who, 
in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  had  a  power  of  divination.  The  Hebrew  prophets  prophesied 
when  in  the  full  power  of  all  their  faculties.  They  were  the  organs  of  the  Divine 
communication.  There  was  a  guild  or  school  of  prophets  in  the  time  of  Samuel  and 
Elijah ;  but  its  trained  teachers,  and  the  development  of  the  true  prophetic  power,  was 
never  in  any  case  the  result  of  its  culture.  The  sole  business  of  the  prophets  was  to 
deliver  faithfully  the  message  committed  to  them ;  but  in  the  delivery  they  used  their 
natural  powers,  and  the  style  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  They  might  be 
teachers  in  the  more  general  sense ;  they  were  prophets  only  as  they  became  organs 
of  Divine  inspiration.  Yet,  to  far  from  being  mere  mechanical  instruments  of  the 
inspiring  Spirit,  they  were  stirred  by  fear  and  hope,  and  were  filled  with  sorrow  or 
joy  according  to  the  purport  of  their  message. 

II.  As  to  the  ends  which  the  prophets  pursued,  we  are  to  distinguish  between 
their  immediate  and  their  ultimate  aim.  Their  immediate  aim  was  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  people  of  their  time.  Owing  to  the  wayward  character  of  the  nation,  the 
prophets  were  mainly  called  to  the  office  of  rebuke.  In  times  of  luxury  and  self- 
indulgence,  when  social  wrongs  abounded,  the  prophets  lifted  up  their  voice  like  a 
trumpet,  and  delivered  the  message  with  which  they  had  been  entrusted.  They 
refused  to  bow  down  before  any  human  greatness. 

The  Apostle  Paul  traces  the  immorality  of  the  heathen  to  their  impiety.  The 
same  conviction  was  cherished  by  the  ancient  messengers  of  Jehovah.  Hence  they 
insisted  from  first  to  last  upon  the  unity,  the  spirituality,  and  the  exclusive  sovereignty 
of  the  Divine  nature.  Hence  their  merciless  attacks  upon  every  form  of  false  worahip, 
and  the  vehemence,  the  sarcasm,  the  ridicule  with  which  they  assailed  idolatry,  the 
bowing  down  to  stocks  and  stones.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  ethical  teaching 
of  the  prophets  still  abides  for  our  instruction,  performing  the  office  ascribed  by  the 
great  critic  of  antiquity  to  the  tragic  muse — ^that  of  purifymg  the  heart  by  terror  and 
pity,  because  it  holds  forth  the  goodness  and  severity  of  God. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  prophets  was  to  prepare  for,  and  aid  in  establishing,  the 
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Icingdom  of  Gk>d  upon  earth ;  that  is,  the  appearance  of  a  new  life  which,  working 
fit>m  within  outwards,  would  in  the  end  transform  everything  human — all  family 
and  social  ties,  all  industry  and  commerce,  all  art  and  literature,  all  goyemment  and 
relations  among  peoples — ^tiU  the  kingdom  of  this  world  is  become  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ.  This  supreme  end  the  prophets  accomplished  in  various 
^ways.  (1)  By  foretelling  the  doom  of  existing  earthly  empires.  These  stood  in  the 
^way  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  They  frequently  imperilled  the  existence  of  its  nucleus, 
as  that  was  found  in  the  covenant  people.  They  represented  all  that  was  opposed  to 
its  most  dominant  characteristics.  They  were  incarnations  of  brute  force,  or  of  wealth, 
or  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  were  alike  debased  in  religion  and  corrupt  in  morals.  The 
certain  destruction  of  this  world's  kingdoms,  built  on  the  foundation  of  force  and 
fraud,  was  a  pledge  of  the  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  founded  on  truth  and 
righteousness.  (2)  Another  way  was  by  foretelling  the  universal  spread  of  the  true 
religion.  Long  before  the  classic  peoples  had  even  reached  the  idea  of  universal 
history,  the  Hebrew  prophets  proclaimed  with  trumpet-tongue  the  destined  univer- 
sality of  the  true  religion.  (3)  Another  way  was  setting  forth  the  spiritual  blessings 
to  come.  An  instance,  as  illustration,  is  the  striking  prediction  of  Joel— Hjuoted  by 
St.  Peter  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost — of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  all  flesh, 
without  distinction  of  age,  or  rank,  or  sex.  (4)  The  chief  method,  however,  was 
setting  forth  a  Person  by  whose  agency  the  great  change  was  to  be  effected.  Nowhere 
do  we  find  in  any  one  place  a  full  delineation  of  the  character  and  work  of  the 
Messiah,  or  Anointed  One ;  but  at  different  times,  and  by  different  persons,  and  in 
different  ways,  particular  traits  are  stated  and  emphasized  as  required  by  the 
situation.  The  prophets  spoke  and  wrote  as  the  exigencies  of  their  times  required  ; 
but  a  wisdom  higher  than  their  own  guided  each  separate  announcement,  so  that  all 
were  found  to  cohere  in  a  distinct  and  well-defined  Personality.  This  Person  united 
in  Himself  all  three  of  the  great  offices  that  existed  among  the  covenant  people — ^the 
prophetic,  the  priestly,  and  the  kingly.  This  writer  summarizes  the  prophecies  that 
relate  to  Messiah  (noticing,  in  passing,  the  fact  that  in  the  Biblical  Apocrypha  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  Messiah),  and  shows  how  all  have  been  fulfilled. 

It  is  dear  that  the  early  apostles  and  evangelists  viewed  the  correspondence 
between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  not  as  a  series  of  undesigned  coincidences, 
or  as  a  result  of  happy  conjecture  or  wonderful  foresight  of  what  was  to  come,  but  as 
showing  that  each  was  part  and  parcel  of  one  entire  self-revelation  of  God,  extending 
through  cei^turies ;  the  former  portion  foreshadowing  the  latter,  and  thus  constituting 
a  volume  which  has,  and  can  have,  no  parallel  in  the  literature  of  the  world. 

As  to  the  uses  of  the  prophecy,  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  one  is  apologetical. 
The  external  evidences  of  Christianity  are,  as  they  have  been  for  ages,  miracles  and 
prophecy.  Of  the  latter,  the  case  of  the  Messiah  is  the  most  conspicuous ;  because 
the  correspondence  between  prediction  and  fulfilment  is  so  exact,  and  because  the 
circumstances  are  such  as  to  show  beyond  doubt  that  there  was  a  Divine  foresight  of 
the  future. 

Of  late,  serious  objection  has  been  made  to  the  validity  of  the  argument  drawn 
from  prophecy.  It  is  maintained  that  the  prophet  was  limited  by  the  horizon  of  his 
own  time,  and  could  never  see  further  than  the  point  to  which  the  present,  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  Divine  purpose,  carries  the  future  in  its  bosom.  But  such  views  seem, 
to  this  writer,  entirely  arbitrary  and  unreasonable.  Once  admit  the  reality  of  Divine 
revelation,  and  all  such  limitations  are  seen  to  be  needless ;  and,  moreover,  the 
express  statements  of  prophecy  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  this  view. 

Another  use  of  prophecy  is  its  encouragement  of  a  rational  optimism.    Eveiy 
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true  Chmtian  is  an  optimiBt.  Not  because  he  believeB  in  the  natural  perfectibility  of 
his  race,  or  has  some  new  patent  for  the  reorganization  of  society,  or  imagines  the 
existence  of  some  blind  law  operating  in  this  direction,  but  because  the  past  is  a 
secure  pledge  of  the  future. 
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The  Future  of  Apologetics.  By  William  Dbwab,  B.A.  {Kkwx  Cdlege  Monthly), — 
Professor  T.  M.  Lindsay  says,  **  With  the  advance  of  theology,  apologetics  gives  place 
to  speculative  theology,  which  shows  the  various  relations  in  which  each  particular 
dogma  stands  to  all  other  dogmas,  whether  theological  or  other."  This  is -so  true  that 
the  future  of  apologetics  has  become  an  interesting  problem.  In  defining  apologetics, 
we  must  remember  the  distinction  between  a  preliminary  and  a  final  definition.  The 
preliminary  definition  of  any  science  is  simply  a  clear  statement  of  its  problem ;  it  is 
the  student's  working  definition,  which  all  can  accept.  The  final  definition  of  tiny 
science  is  the  answer  to  its  problem  ;  it  involves  a  worked-out  theory,  which  satisfies 
the  mind  of  all.  For  the  student,  the  preliminary  definition  is  always  indispensable, 
as  furnishing  both  his  starting-point  and  his  guide.  Provisional  definitions  give  the 
various  standpoints  already  reached  by  his  predecessors.  The  common  working  defi- 
nition of  apologetics  is  *'  the  vindication  of  the  right  of  theology  to  exist  as  a  science." 
Theology  is  conceived  as  a  division  of  science,  and  not  as  a  division  of  philosophy,  in 
recognition  of  the  well-known  distinction  between  speculative  and  empirical  methods. 
There  is  a  speculative  theology,  just  as  there  is  a  speculative  psychology  and  a 
speculative  physics  ;  but  scientific  theology  is  the  study  which  has  produced  the 
current  ax>ologetics. 

The  first  definition  of  theology  was  *'the  science  of  God  or  of  Divine  things." 
This  was  the  conception  floating  in  the  Greek  mind,  and  fixed  by  Aristotle.  Hooker 
cfdls  theology  '*the  science  of  Divine  things."  Apologetics  is  equivalent  to  theism,  or 
the  demonstration  of  the  existence  and  character  of  God  transcending  nature  and  man. 
The  next  definition  was  ''the  science  of  revelation."  God  cannot  be  known  except 
through  His  manifestations  ;  and,  accordingly,  theological  thought  directed  its  atten- 
tion to  God's  revelations  of  Himself.  The  Christian  theologian  saw  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  a  revelation  of  God  far  transcending  all  other  revelations.  And  because  this 
revelation  is  preserved  in  the  Bible,  theology  virtually  became  the  science  of  the  Bible. 
Then  the  leading  problem  of  apologetics  became  the  fact  of  a  supernatural  revelation 
in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 

But  the  theological  mind  could  not  rest  in  this  second  definition.  To-day  the 
comparative  study  of  religions  has  explained  the  true  significance  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  and  at  the  same  time  has  altered  our  conception  of  theology.  The  Bible  is 
a  special  revelation  of  God,  because  it  is  a  record  of  an  inspired  life  by  inspired  man. 
All  Divine  inspiration  is  revelation,  because  it  is  a  record  of  a  new  Spirit  in  man ; 
and  this  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  religion.  The  science  of  revelation  is  the 
science  of  religion  ;  and  in  this  new  definition  we  have  reached  the  theological  stand- 
point of  to-day.  The  leading  problem  of  apologetics  is,  accordingly,  no  longer  the 
defence  of  revelation,  but  a  defence  of  religion.  The  modem  apologetic  seeks  to 
establish  the  reality  of  religion  as  a  part  of  universal  experience,  the  supremacy  of 
Christianity  as  the  highest  development  of  religion,  and  its  supematundism  as  the  life 
of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  through  whom  all  men  may  become  true  sons  of  God.  The 
Divine  Person  of  Jesus  is,  consequently,  the  great  problem  of  Christian  ax>ologetics. 
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The  task  of  apologetics  has  been  to  defend  the  conception  of  a  God  transcending 
nature  and  mind,  a  God  known  through  a  revelation  transcending  both  the  external 
world  and  the  common  mind  of  humanity,  a  revelation  found  in  the  religious  history 
of  mankind.  This  transcendence  in  every  case  means  transcendence  over  nature  and 
mind,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  accepted  idea  of  the  supernatural.  The  definition  of 
apologetics,  therefore,  may  be  enlarged  into  "  a  defence  of  the  supernatural." 

Has  apologetics  been  successful  in  its  attempt  to  defend  the  reality  of  the  super- 
natural, and  thus  to  secure  the  facts  claimed  by  theology  1  If  supematuralism  means 
transcendence  over  nature  and  mind,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  asserting  the 
triumph  of  apologetics.  The  argument  that  the  God  immanent  in  nature  and  in  man 
must  also  transcend  both  is  unanswerable.  There  is  certainly  more  in  this  universe 
than  the  material  world  and  human  intelligence.  (The  reader  will  see  that  this  author 
does  not  clearly  mark  the  important  distinction  between  the  '^supemahcroZ  "  and  the 
*  *  super^itman." — ^Ed.  Thinksb.  ) 

Has  the  right  of  theology  to  exist  as  a  science  been  fully  vindicated  ?  With  a 
distinct  body  of  facts  and  a  scientific  method,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  thorough  science  ; 
but  apologetics  has  yet  to  defend  its  results  in  the  general  conflict  of  the  sciences. 
Theology  has  been  repeatedly  at  war  with  both  natural  and  mental  sciences,  and  needs 
an  extension  of  its  apologetic.  All  the  sciences  alike  find  their  ultimate  vindication  in 
philosoi)hy.  The  final  apologetic  of  modern  theology,  therefore,  is  a  philosophy  of 
religion.  The  current  apologetics  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  reconciling  one  scientific 
truth  with  another.  Sooner  or  later,  for  the  theological  student,  apologetics  must 
give  place  to  speculative  theology.  The  problem  which  theology,  as  one  of  the 
sciences,  offers  to  philosophy  is  the  exhibition  of  its  truth  in  organic  relation  to  all 
other  truth,  the  determination  of  its  position  in  the  whole  truth ;  and  in  the  solution 
of  this  problem,  philosophy  must  treat  theology  by  the  same  method  that  it  treats 
psychology  and  the  physical  sciences.  The  theolc^ical  problem  for  philosophy  is, 
therefore,  twofold — the  criticism  of.  the  underlying  conceptions  of  theology,  which  as 
an  abstract  science  it  may  assume ;  and  the  interpretation  of  its  scientific  results  in 
the  light  of  the  ultimate  principle  of  reality  discovered  by  such  criticism. 

Religion  is  the  spiritual  life  of  man  ;  revelation  is  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  human  history  \  and  the  God  revealed  is  the  Eternal  Spirit  The  theological 
problem  of  philosophy  is  the  criticism  of  this  category,  '*  Spirit,"  as  the  thought  of 
God.  Theology  offers  ^'  spirit "  as  the  true  conception  of  the  absolute,  or  the  deepest 
thought  of  the  universe  ;  and  it  offers  this  category  as  far  higher  than  mind  or 
material  force.  The  truth  of  the  conception  must  be  exhibited  by  that  invincible 
dialectic  of  pure  thought  which  advances  from  the  barest  abstraction  steadily  up  to 
the  highest  notion.  The  advance  of  spirit  upon  mind  has  never  yet  been  followed  out. 
To  **mind  "  there  always  clings  the  subjective;  it  is  only  in  "spirit"  that  we  reach 
the  absolute.  The  dialectic  of  *'  spirit "  is  the  pressing  philosophical  problem  of  our 
time. 

Spinoza  as  a  Biblical  Ckitic.  By  Jas.  E.  Lb  Rossionol,  M.D.  {The,  Canadian 
Methodist  Review). — Many  of  the  principles  and  conclusions  of  recent  Biblical  critics 
were  anticipated  two  hundred  years  ago  by  the  Jewish  philosopher,  Baruch  de  Spinoza. 
His  Tractatus  Thedogico-Fcliticus,  published  in  1670,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  modem  religious  thought.  The  Tractatm  may  be  considered 
as  in  a  sense  a  compromise  between  the  orthodox  theology  of  Uie  time  and  Spinoza's 
own  pantheistic  religion  and  philosophy.  The  English  deists  were  his  disciples  and 
legitimate  successors.     Astruc,  Voltaire,  and  the  encyclopaedists  pursued  the  same 
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nUioiulutic  method  in  France.  The  Tttbingen  school  of  Baor  and  StraiUB,  and  still 
more  recently  the  school  of  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  and  Dillmann,  have  carried  on  their 
inrestigations  to  a  great  extent  along  lines  laid  down  by  Spinoza. 

1.  Spinoza  maintains  his  right,  as  a  scholar,  to  investigate  and  study  the  Bible 
just  as  he  would  any  other  book.  The  fundamental  principle  of  Biblical  criticiam 
must  be  that  the  Bible  must  explain  itself.  No  philosophical  or  scientific  theories  may 
be  allowed  to  interpret  the  Bible.  Internal  criticism  alone  can  be  admitted.  The 
interpreter  must  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  peculiar  style  of  each  author. 

2.  Spinoza  regards  the  Bible  as  containing  a  revelation.     Prophecy  or  revelation 
is  the  certain  knowledge  of  a  thing  revealed  by  Gk>d  to  men.    A  prophet  is  the  person 
who  explains  Gk)d's  revelation  to  those  who  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  revealed 
things,  and  who  must  therefore  receive  them  on  faith.     The  prophet  has  two  ways  of 
learning  about  Divine  things.    The  first  is  by  the  natural  light  of  reason.    But  he  also 
receives  a  revelation  that  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  and  is  therefore  lAiper- 
natural,  or,  more  properly,  superhuman,  for  in  the  strictest  sense  nothing  is  super- 
natural     How  did  the  prophets  receive  this  revelation  ?    The  Jews  are  in  the  habit 
of  referring  everything  to  God,  making  Him  the  Author  of  their  own  thoughts,  woirds, 
and  actions.    The  expression,  ''  Spirit  of  the  Lord,'*  is  loosely  used.    We  must  closely 
observe  the  language  of  the  prophet  to  see  whether  he  distinctly  claims  to  speak  by 
revelation  from  God,  or  whether  he  merely  expresses  his  own  thoughts  in  the  customary 
religious  phraseology  of  the  Hebrew  people.     With  regard  to  all  the  later  prophets, 
we  have  to  do  entirely  with  revelations  made  to  them  through  their  own  power  of 
imagination.     Only  to  Christ  have  the  counsels  of  God  been  revealed  without  word  or 
sign,  for  superhuman  wisdom  dwelt  in  Him.     AVhen  a  revelation  was  from  God,  the 
prophet  received  at  the  same  time  a  sign  of  its.  Divine  origin.    The  final  source  of 
certainty  is  the  confidence  that  pious  souls  have  of  the  religious  and  moral  tmth  they 
apprehend,  and  which  they  firmly  believe  comes  from  God.    This  is  not  a  mathematical 
but  a  moral  certainty. 

The  Divine  revelation  varied  according  to  the  character  and  temperament  of  tiie 
different  prophets.  The  prophetic  revelation  accommodated  itself  also  to  the  precon> 
ceived  opinions  of  the  prophets.  They  declared  the  moral  and  religious  truth  they 
had  received,  but  gave  it  a  setting  of  their  own.  We  have,  therefore,  no  reason  to 
expect  the  prophets  to  be  perfectly  accurate  historians,  profound  philosophers,  or  exact 
scientists.  They  were  none  of  these  things,  and  the  Bible  is  not,  therefore,  a  final 
authority  on  any  of  these  subjects.  Signs  and  miracles  were  used  to  convince  the 
people.  They  were  valuable  at  the  time,  but  are  of  little  value  to  us.  Miracles  seem 
wonderful  to  us  because  we  do  not  know  all  the  possibilities  of  nature.  Many  of  the 
miracles  related  in  the  Bible  may  even  now  be  explained  by  natural  causes  ;  and  if  we 
knew  more  about  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  circumstances  of  the  rest,  no  doubt 
similar  explanations  could  be  given. 

3.  The  various  books  of  the  Bible  were,  in  most  cases,  not  written  by  the  autliors 
whose  names  they  bear.  Spinoza  shows  how  untrustworthy  are  the  names  now 
associated  with  the  various  books,  and  advocates  the  post^Exilic  origin  of  many  of 
them. 

4.  In  showing  that  the  Bible  contains  many  errors  in  history,  science,  and  even 
prophecy,  Spinoza  says  he  does  a  service  to  true  religion  by  endeavouring  to  do  away 
with  superstitious  worship  of  the  letter,  and  manifesting  the  true  Divine  teaching  of 
Holy  Writ.  Before  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  there  was  no  known  and  authorused 
canon  of  the  sacred  books.     If  we  therefore  claim  infallibility  for  the  canonical  books. 
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we  must  first  claim  it  for  the  Pharisees  who  made  the  canon.  '*  The  eternal  word  and 
covenant  of  God  is  not  any  book,  or  collection  of  books,  but  true  religion  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  The  soul  of  man  is  the  image  of  God,  and  God  reveals  Himself  directly  to 
the  souls  that  He  has  made.  Anything  is  holy  and  Divine  that  is  the  means  of  this 
Divine  revelation.  To  the  godless  nothing  is  holy.  To  the  truly  pious  ever3rthing 
is  holy,  and  the  Bible  more  than  any  other  book,  because  it  contains  the  highest  moral 
and  religious  truth.  We  may  be  morally  certain  that  the  Bible  is  thus  inspired  of 
God,  and  infaUible  in  its  religious  teachings,  because  we  know  the  prophets  to  have 
been  good  men  who  earnestly  directed  their  minds  toward  God  and  Divine  truth,  and 
were  not  afraid  to  proclaim  it  to  the  people.  When,  therefore,  the  Bible  teaches  us — 
what  never  could  have  been  discovered  by  the  unaided  light  of  reason — that  our 
eternal  salvation  depends  on  our  obedience  to  God's  will,  we  ought  reverently  to  accept 
its  teaching,  and  order  our  lives  in  conformity  to  it.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  divinest  of 
men,  and  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  and  through  faith  in  Him — that  is,  through  imitation 
of  His  life — we  also  attain  unto  eternal  life." 

This  summary  of  Spinoza's  teaching  shows  the  necessity  for  the  criticism  of  the 
critics,  and  also  for  that  careful  detailed  study  of  Scripture  whidh  leaves  no  fact  out  of 
account  in  its  interpretation. 

Ths  Developmbnt  of  thb  Eabthly  Life  of  Jesus.  By  Rev.  William  Fab- 
QUHARSON,  B.A.  (£tuMt;  CdUege  Monthly), — This  article  deals  with  only  one  point — How 
are  we  to  understand  the  Kenosis?  Two  views  are  considered.  1.  While  it  was 
indeed  the  Divine  Son  that  emptied  Himself,  that  emptying  must  apply  only  to  the 
use  and  manifestation  of  the  Divine  attributes,  not  to  their  possession.  This  is  the 
doctrinal  standpoint  of  the  Reformed  theologians  generally.  But  how  are  we  to  under- 
stand this  impoverishment  as  related  to  the  conscious  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  If 
Jesus  was  conscious  even  in  infancy  of  the  i)08session  of  all  the  attributes  of  Deity,  a 
real  himian  development  was  impossible.  If  we  think  of  Him  as  possessed  of  a  double 
consciousness,  one  Divine  and  infinite,  the  other  limited  and  finite,  then  the  question 
conies — How  is  this  double  consciousness  to  be  reconciled  with  the  unity  of  His 
Personality  ?  We  seem  to  be  shut  up  to  the  conception  of  a  double  personality.  But 
to  theologians  a  person  is  not  a  self-conscious  ego,  but  merely  an  hypostasis — ^*  the 
centre  of  unity  for  characteristics  which  distinguish  one  individual  from  another.'' 
The  question  thus  wanders  from  the  realm  of  consciousness  to  the  metaphysical 
problem  of  real  being.  With  our  Lord,  the  question  of  absorbing  interest  to  humanity 
is  not  that  regarding  the  hypostatic  union  of  the  natures,  but  that  regarding  His  con- 
scious relation  to  the  Divine  attributes,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  shall  give  room  for 
the  possibility  of  His  humanity,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  vindicate  the  daim  that 
His  words  on  earth  have  validity,  as  the  ultimate  authority  both  for  doctrine  and 
practice.  Are  we,  then,  to  think  of  every  form  of  knowledge  and  experience  from 
both  the  Divine  and  human  natures  as  meeting  in  the  one  conscious  life,  even  as  in 
human  natiure  every  avenue  both  in  mind  and  body  leads  directly  to  the  conscious 
mind?  Or  do  the  two  lines  flow  along  in  one  channel,  with  one  thought  and  will 
entirely  separate  from  another  thought  and  will  ?  This  latter  would  certainly  imply 
a  double  consciousness  and  a  double  will. 

2.  A  theory,  started  by  Zinzendorf,  and  now  much  favoured,  not  content  with 
limiting  the  Kenosis  to  the  "  use  and  manifestation,"  boldly  asserts  that  it  likewiBe 
must  refer  to  the  possesnon  of  the  Divine  attributes.  The  dominant  idea  of  the 
Kenotic  system  is  that,  '*  in  order  to  make  the  Incarnation  in  its  actual  historical 
form  possible,  the  eternal  pre- existent  Ijogos  reduced  Himself  to  the  rank  and  measure 
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of  humanity."  The  Divine  nature  was  not  merely  veiled  by  human  flesh  from  the 
world's  gaze,  but  His  powers  were  so  surrendered  as  no  longer  to  be  available  in  their 
absolute  form  for  Himself.  This  theory  seems  to  offer  a  reasonable  explanation  for 
the  genuine  development  of  Christ's  earthly  life,  and  indicates  the  possibility  of  what 
has  been  termed  the  growth  of  the  Messianic  consciousness.  But  we  have  to  face  the 
difficulty  of  forming  the  link  of  identification  of  the  pre-existent  Logos  by  the  newly 
developed  consciousness  of  Jesus. 

According  to  one  form  of  the  Kenotic  theory,  the  Logos  laid  aside  those  Divine 
attributes  which  have  been  termed  relative  or  physical.  According  to  another  theory, 
the  Divine  attributes  were  merely  metamorphosed  so  that  they  appeared  in  a  time- 
form.  In  either  case,  the  Logos  is  so  stripped  of  everything  that  marks  out  this 
individuality,  that  for  a  long  period  He  is  not  even  conscious  of  His  own  existence. 
But  in  this  supposition,  how  is  the  knowledge  of  a  real  pre-existence  ever  to  be 
reached  ?  The  Kenotic  theories,  in  so  far  as  at  any  stage  they  allow  a  real  place  to 
the  Divine  nature,  are  ultimately  loaded  with  all  the  difficulties  attending  the  Reformed 
doctrine^  and  with  the  peculiar  difficulties  belonging  to  their  own  besides.  Just  as 
patristic  theology  sought  to  bridge  the  gulf  by  minimizing  the  human  side  of  the 
nature  of  our  Lord,  so  a  Kenotic  theology,  following  an  equally  fatal  method,  would 
bridge  the  chasm  by  paring  away  the  Divine  side. 

While  thus  theory  after  theory  proves  unsatisfactory,  there  stands  this  rock 
amidst  the  shifting  sands  of  time,  this  grand  fundamental  truth  that  the  one  Christ  is 
God  and  Man. 

(Will  not  the  Kenosis  have  to  be  studied  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of 
view  ?  This  writer  can  only  see  the  God  in  Jesus  as  the  Logo%.  Help  may  come  from 
realizing  God  as  a  ^nrit^  and,  as  a  Spirit,  coming  into  relation  with  man,  the  spirit. 
Then  the  Divine  in  man  can  be  thought  of  as  accepting,  and  working  through,  human 
limitations ;  and  what  is  true  of  man  may  be  seen  as  true,  in  the  highest  senses,  of 
the  ''Man  Christ  Jesus." — ^Ed.  Thinker.) 
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The  Lord's  Supper.  By  Professor  Kattenbusch,  Giessen  {ChrisU.  TFe/i,  1895, 
Nos.  14,  15). — 1.  Its  permanence.  The  theologians  who  do  not  admit  that  Paul's 
testimony  in  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  "Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me,"  proves  Christ's  use 
of  the  words,  also  hold  that  it  is  matter  of  indifference  whether  Christ  instituted  the 
ordinance  and  intended  it  to  be  perpetual  or  not,  as  the  Church  has  been  rightly 
guided  in  its  observance.  The  Spirit  who  was  to  teach  the  disciples  many  things 
inwardly  moved  them  to  establish  a  commemorative  act.  But,  apart  from  the  fated 
injury  which  this  view  inflicts  on  Paul's  authority,  is  it  really  matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  Lord  uttered  these  words  or  instituted  the  ordinance  ?  I  cannot  concede 
this.  There  is  something  singularly  impressive  in  the  words  coming  from  Christ's  lips. 
We  feel  ourselves  bound  to  the  service,  if  these  words  are  genuine,  and  here  duty 
quickly  passes  into  joy  :  the  Lord  thought  of  us  all,  the  near  and  the  far,  the  early 
and  the  late.  We  can  understand  how  many  have  come  to  feel  that  the  Lord's  coun* 
tenance  is  no  longer  turned  to  them  in  the  Holy  Supper  as  formerly.  How  gracious 
the  words,  "  This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me,"  are,  they  never  realized  until  science 
required  them  to  give  up  the  words. 

But  are  not  the  words  really  doubtful?    Only  Paul  relates  them.     Matthew 
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(xxvi.  26,  ff.)  and  Mark  (xiv.  22^  ff.)  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  Luke  xxii.  19  supplies 
the  same  words,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  bread.  But  it  is  conceded  by  the  most 
judicious  inquirers  that  here  a  later  interpolation  is  possible ;  in  any  case,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  Luke  leans  only  on  Paul,  and  is  not  an  independent  witness. 
Are  we  not  really  justified  in  leaving  it  an  open  question  whether  the  Lord  ordained 
the  repeating  of  the  act  or  not  ?  I  so  far  concede  the  right  of  this  view,  that  I  do 
not  accuse  those  who  hold  it  of  indifference  or  presumption.  Only  I  do  not  think 
that  they  are  right. 

Paul  is,  without  doubt,  the  oldest  witness  on  the  subject.  The  Gospels  were 
written  considerably  later ;  the  Gospel  of  Mark  is  perhaps  twenty  years  later.  Paul 
so  speaks  as  to  prove  that  he  has  well  considered  his  words.  '*I  received  from  the 
Lord.''  Certainly  he  might  err.  He  was  not  himself  present  at  the  Supper.  Perhaps 
the  reminiscence  handed  on  to  him  was  influenced  already  by  the  keeping  of  the 
ordinance.  But  such  a  *' perhaps"  seems  to  me  to  have  little  weight.  Paul  was 
familiar  so  early  with  the  tradition  of  the  Last  Supper  that  he  could  easily  ascertain 
the  important  facts.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  account  is  thoroughly 
trustworthy.  But  how,  then,  do  we  explain  the  silence  of  the  Gospels?  I  believe 
that  we  should  dispense  with  an  explanation,  and  fall  back  on  the  position  that  the 
consideration  of  possibilities  is  unprofitable.  The  Gospels  are  in  no  sense  complete 
histories  ;  they  often  only  intimate,  and  clearly  assume  that  the  Churches  for  which 
they  were  composed  needed  only  a  voucher  for  their  recollections.  This  is  evident  in 
Mark,  and  especially  in  the  account  of  the  Supper.  He  is  here  so  brief  that  he  seems 
to  be  merely  noting  the  chief  facts.  What  difficulty  is  there  in  supposing  that  he,  and 
Matthew  in  his  wake,  and  Luke,  observing  the  existing  custom  of  breaking  of  bread, 
and  seeing  nowhere  any  doubt  that  the  Lord  Himself  really  ordained  the  custom, 
merely  set  down  what  was  necessary  to  explain  the  Lord's  action  ? 

2.  Tht  Lord^s  (yutward  and  inward  aitiiation  at  the  inaiitution.  To  determine  the 
outward  circumstances  is  of  least  importance ;  we  must  even  concede  that  no  certainty 
is  possible  respecting  what  might  seem  to  be  most  important — the  day.  According  to 
the  first  three  Gospels,  the  Lord  kept  the  Passover  with  His  disciples,  and  instituted 
the  Supper  then.  The  Gospel  of  John  says  nothing  of  such  an  act ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  supposes  that  Jesus  did  not  keep  the  Passover,  but  was  crucified  early  on  the  day 
when  the  Jews  celebrated  it.  It  seems  to  me  unmistakable  that  here  is  a  simple  con- 
tradiction. I  know  no  satisfactory  explanation.  For  myself,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  John  is  right.  What  Jesus  said  and  did  at  the  Supper  confirms  this,  for  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  pervaded  by  ideas  connected  with  the  Passover.  The  words,  "  Do 
this  in  remembrance  of  Me,"  might  suggest  the  Passover  (Exod.  xii.  14).  But  the 
idea  of  a  memorial  service  is  obvious  enough  without  the  Passover  as  an  occasion  ; 
nay,  if  the  Lord  had  intended  to  contrast  the  new  with  the  old  service,  we  should 
have  expected  to  find  more  emphasis  on  the  new  element.  But  there  is  no  such 
emphasis.  The  Lord  seems  to  intend  no  contrast,  but  simply  to  express  the  thought 
that  His  people  should  repeat  His  action  in  memory  of  Him. 

The  inward  situation  gives  greater  difficulty,  namely,  the  question  as  to  the 
general  state  of  feeling  in  which  the  Lord  met  death.  One  writer — JtOicher — ^thinks 
that  Christ  could  not  have  intended  a  perpetual  commemoration,  because  He  expected 
soon  to  return.  This  is  a  difficult  question  ;  but  He  certainly  said  that  He  knew  not 
the  day  and  the  hour  (Matt.  xxiv.  36).  And  we  hear  other  words  intimating  that 
much  must  take  place  between  His  life  and  the  end  of  the  world.  I  could  never 
convince  myself  that  the  Lord  said  that  the  completion  of  God's  kingdom  was  to  be 
expected  at  once.    He  did  not  say  this,  while  He  did  not  say  the  opposite.    He  left 
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the  possibility  open  that,  according  to  human  judgment,  the  end  might  be  far  off  or 
might  come  soon.  Thus,  on  the  one  side,  He  exhorted  to  watchfulness  and  conatant 
readiness  ;  and  on  the  other,  to  patient  waiting.  The  event  has  shown  that  the  end 
was  not  near.  We  must  not  say  the  Lord  foresaw  this,  nor  yet  that  He  erred.  Both 
phrases  show  little  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  thought  and  spoke. 
He  spoke  of  the  things  of  the  last  days  as  a  Prophet,  not  as  a  Thinker  or  Inquirer. 
He  did  not  calculate ;  He  did  not  foi^et  that  everything  has  its  time  ;  but  this  is  the 
least  thing  to  Him.  In  view  of  His  entire  life,  it  would  be  unquestionably  wrong  tu 
^ay  that  He  thought  of  a  development  of  His  Church  through  thousands  of  years.  He 
was  not  so  '*  historical "  in  spirit ;  before  His  spiritual  vision  clearly  lay  the  kingdom 
•of  His  Father,  which  will  and  must  come,  whose  dawn  began  to  shine  when  He 
Himself  came  into  the  world,  for  whose  completion  evexything  is  prepared.  If  any 
one  had  told  the  Lord  what  we  know,  that  after  thousands  of  years  His  glory  would 
not  be  outwardly  revealed.  He  might  have  said,  '*  What  is  this  to  Me  ?  In  My  Father  s 
-eyes  a  thousand  years  are  like  a  day. "  But  even  such  a  saying  as  this,  if  He  had  used 
it,  might  be  taken  in  a  foolish  sense.  We  must  understand  that  Jesus  did  not  think 
like  a  man  of  the  modem  historical  school.  He  saw  things,  not  by  reflection,  but 
intuition.  Only  this  was  certain  to  Him — that  after  death,  and  in  virtue  of  Hia  own 
proper  life,  He  would  enter  on  the  glory  given  Him  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
This  stood  before  His  vision,  and  yet  He  shrank  from  death.  The  latter  is  the  proof 
that  He  was  no  fanatic.  He  did  not,  in  imagination,  leap  over  the  dread  struggle 
awaiting  Him.  He  was  not  intoxicated  with  the  hoi)e  of  future  glory  ;  but  He  did 
not  give  up  the  confidence  that  His  Father  would  exalt  Him,  and  acknowledge  Him 
as  His  Son  and  the  true  Messiah.  Thus  He  inwardly  accepted  all  the  suffering 
appointed  Him  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  He  rejoiced  in  *' that  day  "  when  everything 
should  be  new  for  Him  in  His  Father*s  kingdom.  Nay,  this  day  was  at  hand.  In  the 
saying  in  Matthew,  which  shows  that  at  the  Supper  He  looked  for  a  new  growth  of 
the  vine  which  should  soon  refresh  Him,  the  saying,  **  with  you,"  is  strange;  it  is  not 
found  in  Mark  and  Luke  ;  it  may  be  an  addition.  The  saying  of  Jesus  is  no  doubt  ii> 
be  understood  figuratively,  and  points  beyond  the  present  to  the  life  awaiting  Him 
when  death  is  past — the  life  of  rest  with  God.  With  this  Jesus  comforted  Himself 
when  His  soul  was  troubled  unto  death. 

3.  A  standing  memorial  of  the  Lord^a  dying.  The  Lord  might  be  sure  that  His 
disciples  would  not  forget  Him  ;  but  a  general  remembrance  is  not  enough ;  they  were 
to  remember  His  death.  Nay,  how  could  they  forget  this  ?  They  might,  in  the  lapse 
of  time,  come  to  remember  only  the  glory  of  Christ — ^to  look  upwards  and  forwards 
with  the  eye  of  faith  and  hope.  But,  by  the  Lord's  will,  they  were  also  to  look  back- 
wards,  and  not  to  regard  His  earthly  life  and  His  death  as  something  mei'ely  past. 
Here  lies  the  mystery  of  the  Supper.  The  longer  and  the  more  carefully  I  consider, 
the  more  I  regard  it  as  the  surest  of  facts,  that  by  His  action  Jesus  intended  to  set  His 
death  before  Hia  disciples'  eyes  in  its  necessity  and  abiding  significance.  We  cannot 
l>e  absolutely  sure  what  words  the  Lord  uttered  when  He  broke  the  bread  and  gave 
the  cup  ;  the  moment  was  so  solemn,  so  impressive,  that  it  always  remained  vivid  to 
the  disciples  ;  but  it  is  intelligible  that  not  so  much  the  several  words,  as  rather  the 
action  and  the  manner,  abode  in  their  memory.  The  impression  was  the  chief  matter. 
The  Lord  did  not  speak  like  some  one  formally  making  a  testament  and  dictating  a 
last  will.  He  was  never  more  prophetic  than  when,  in  the  Last  Supper,  quite  simply 
but  quite  clearly,  He  told  His  disciples  once  more  what  was  to  happen  to  Him  because 
it  mu^.  They  were  not  without  presentiments  and  apprehensions,  but  were  full  of 
hope.     The  rejoicing  with  which,  along  with  Jesus  as  Messiah,  they  entered  into  Hia 
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city  still  echoed  in  their  bouIb.  Then  Jeaus  dispened  their  illuBions  ;  and  His  object 
was  not  merely  to  guard  against  the  great  offence  which  lay  before  them ;  no,  the 
offence  was  to  be  deeply  stamped  on  their  sonls ;  they  were  never  to  think  of  Him 
apart  from  the  cross. 

JUlicher  takes  Christ's  twofold  action  as  a  twofold  parable.  Jesus  once  spokt  in 
parables,  and  His  custom  was,  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  Hebrew  poetry,  to  present 
the  same  thought  twice  under  similar  images.  We  think  of  the  parables  of  the 
mustard  seed  and  leaven,  of  the  new  piece  on  an  old  garment  and  of  the  new  wine 
in  old  skins,  of  the  lost  sheep  and  lost  coin.  It  is  the  same  here,  in  the  breaking  of 
bread  and  pouring  of  wine.  This  discourse  reminds  one  of  the  way  in  which  the  old 
prophets  acted  (see  Jer.  xiii.  and  Ezek.  iv. ;  also  Acts  xxi.  10).  The  Lord's  manner 
here  was  unique.  Without  art  or  parade,  on  the  spur  of  the  i^oment,  what  He  did 
was  perfectly  clear  to  the  witnesses.  If  there  had  been  no  express  command  of  the 
Lord  to  do  the  same  that  He  did,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  me,  considering  this 
manner  of  the  Lord's  action,  to  think  that  they  would  venture  to  repeat  what  He  did. 
This  was  by  no  means  probable, — ^the  narrative  might  be  illustrated  by  the  representa- 
tion of  an  eye-witness ;  nor  need  we  find  fault  if  those  who  were  not  eye-witnesses 
did  what  the  Lord  had  done ;  but,  unless  the  eye-witnesses  are  conscious  of  a  command 
or  wish  of  the  Lord  addressed  to  them,  and  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  who  would 
be  disciples,  we  should  hardly  understand  it.  Perhaps,  in  the  observing  of  the  Supper, 
the  words  are  not  everywhere  expressly  used  which  Paul  prescribed,  ''This  do  in 
remembrance  of  Me."  The  mere  words  with  which  Jesus  directly  accompanied  His 
action  were  liturgically  sufficient,  if  one  were  sjjire  that  the  Lord  instituted  the  action 
as  an  abiding  custom.  But  even  those  words  are  not  handed  down  uniformly.  We 
can  understand  that  the  disciples  did  not  retain  the  words  in  memory  quite  exactly. 
We  must  not  think  of  them  looking  forward  to  the  Lord's  action.  The  disciples  were 
certainly  surprised  by  it — no  doubt  at  once  brought  to  understand  it ;  but  still  so 
inwardly  excited  that  they  might  afterwards  have  different  recollections  of  particulars. 
In  essentials  the  accounts  are  one.     This  should  suffice  us.    (Con^i'tiuation  tofcjUoto.) 

Cull  A.  von  Hasb.  By  Dr.  G.  Frank,  Vienna  {Zeitschr,  fiir  tviss,  Thecl.,  1896, 
No.  2). — After  describing  at  length  Hase's  controversial  stage,  Dr.  Frank  turns  to  his 
peaceful  labours,  a  triology  of  academical  text-books. 

1.  The  Leben  Jesu  (1829),  the  first  purely  scientific  presentation  of  the  lofty 
subject,  showing  how  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  by  Divine  appointment,  through  the  free 
action  of  His  own  Spirit  and  the  power  of  circumstances,  became  the  world's  Saviour. 
The  half-orthodoxy  of  former  days  conceded  that  Hase  treated  his  subject  in  a  dis- 
tinguished way,  as  soon  as  one  admits  a  Redeemer  who  is  Divine,  because  of  a  human 
perfection,  while  the  entire  series  of  Christological  theories  is,  in  the  main,  held  to  be 
a  chain  of  errors.  Twice  has  Hase's  text-book  held  its  ground — in  the  storm  raised 
by  Strauss  as  the  Herostratus  of  the  evangelical  history,  and  a  generation  later,  when 
Ernest  Renan's  tragedy  of  the  great  Son  of  man,  written  for  Jewish  gold,  stirred 
men's  hearts.  If  Hase  saw  the  life  of  the  Lord  fringed  with  sacred  legend,  he  was 
very  far  from  making  myth  explain  the  whole. 

2.  When  formerly  a  triumvirate  of  Church  historians  was  spoken  of,  every  one 
knew  that  Neander,  Gieseler,  and  Hase  were  meant.  Seeing  the  first  two  were  not 
permitted  to  continue  their  works  to  the  present,  Hase  was  pre-eminently  the  modern 
historian  of  the  Church.  He  writes  Church  history  with  broad  culture,  plastic  talent, 
pregnant  brevity,  with  great  delight  in  striking  characters,  and  with  the  highest 
fiBsthetic  taste  weaves  Church  art  into  the  story.    While  in  the  hands  of  the  neologians. 
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who  made  themselves  the  standard  of  historical  truth,  Church  history  became  a 
history  of  human  follies  and  wickedness,  Hase  did  fustice  to  every  age  by  entering 
into  its  spirit.  While  this  merit  was  gladly  acknowledged,  two  objections  were  raised 
against  Hase*s  history.  Those  who  saw  in  Neander's  work,  in  which  Church  history 
becomes  a  speaking  proof  of  the  Divine  power  of  the  gospel  and  a  school  of  Christian 
edification,  the  only  true  history  of  the  Church,  missed  in  Hase  the  breath  of  Christian 
life ;  the  grand  dome,  with  its  heaven-seeking  tower,  lacks  the  sacred  sign  of  the 
cross.  Appealing  to  his  peculiar  development,  Hase  replies,  '*  From  a  thorn-bush  one 
must  not  expect  to  gather  grapes;  it  perhaps  bears  roses."  Speculative  theology 
found  fault  in  Hase  with  his  avoidance  of  general  philosophic  thought.  ^'The  whole 
is  not  penetrated  by  an  idea  connecting  the  particulars.  It  lacks  the  essential  core, 
the  idea  of  the  motive-principle  of  Church  history.''  But  Church  history  does  not 
proceed,  like  a  dialectical  process,  as  a  continuous  development  of  the  idea. 
Originally,  Hase  intended  to  live  as  a  Church  historian  only,  by  his  compendium  ; 
but  afterwards  he  was  persuaded  to  publish  his  lectures  as  a  great  Church  history 
in  three  stately  volumes — a  work  rich  in  instruction  for  all  animated  by  inteUectual 
interests. 

3.  Hase's  dogmatic  system,  intended,  like  the  Church  BiHory,  as  a  text-book  for 
lectures,  starts  from  freedom  in  opposition  both  to  absolute  dependence  and  absolute 
freedom,  i,e.  from  relative  freedom.  His  system  may  be  described  as  an  analysis  of 
his  idea  of  relative  freedom.  To  the  objection  that  such  freedom  is  unproved,  Hase 
replied,  ''The  ultimate  principle  of  a  philosophical  system  is  unprovable."  For  this 
reason  a  philosophical  system  cannot  Jbegin  with  an  assertion  requiring  proof,  but 
with  a  postulate.  The  postulate  of  Hase's  system  of  religion  runs,  *' Accomplish  thy 
freedom  ! "  Man  is  free  when  he  resolves  to  be  so.  Freedom,  as  such,  strives  after 
the  infinite.  But  human  freedom  is  limited,  both  at  the  beginning  and  end.  We 
emerge  from  nothing  without  being  asked  .whether  we  will  enter  this  earthly  existence. 
Although  there  have  been  men  who  have  cursed  the  day  of  their  birth,  they  could  not 
undo  it.  Just  as  little  has  any  one  the  end  in  his  own  power ;  not  even  the  right 
of  renouncing  existence  is  assured  to  him,  because  he  cannot  know  whether  the  grave 
brings  annihilation.  The  consequence  of  the  opposition  between  dependence  and 
freedom  is  the  striving  of  the  finite  after  the  infinite  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of 
limitation.  Since,  however,  relative  freedom  cannot  realize  the  infinite,  the  only 
solution  is  for  man  to  make  the  unattainable  infinite  his  own  by  love.  According  to 
Schiller,  love  is  the  way  to  excellence.  Love  spans  even  the  abyss  between  finite  and 
infinite  being,  and  is  the  real  nature  of  religion.  The  consummation  of  the  religious 
life  has  appeared  in  Christ,  and  in  fellowship  with  His  Spirit  our  life  also  attains  this 
consummation.  At  this  standpoint  Hase  described  the  historical  progress  of  the 
religious  spirit  in  Christianity,  exercising  free  criticism  upon  historical  matter,  and 
only  admitting  as  religious  truths  the  dogmas  which  spring  from  or  condition  the  love 
of  God.     The  system  blends  together  Christian  feeling  and  cultured  humanity. 

The  fact  that  Mohler's  Symbolik  had  found  no  adequate  Protestant  reply,  and  the 
desire  to  break  a  lance  for  his  Lord  Christ,  led  Hase  to  write  his  Handbuch  der  ProUs- 
tantischen  Polemik  gegen  die  Rifmisch-Katholische  Kirche*  The  fine  spirit  of  Hase's 
controversial  manner,  the  skilful  use  of  historical  parallels  and  examples,  the  trans- 
parent clearness,  the  fine  Socratic  irony,  the  familiar  knowledge  of  Catholic  teaching, 
art,  and  worship, — all  this  combined  to  make  Hase's  work  classical.  There  are  not 
too  many  among  us  ready  to  acknowledge  what  is  good  and  admirable  in  the  papacy, 
in  order  to  deal  heavier  blows  at  everything  in  Catholicism  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.    Such  acknowledgment  implies  the  strongest  confidence  in  one's  own 
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cause.  But  in  order  thus  victorit^usly  to  conduct  the  case  of  Protestantism,  there  is 
necessary  great  firmness  and  fre^om  of  dogmatic  conviction,  as  well  as  such  know- 
ledge of  Church  history  as  can  track  Catholic  error  to  its  most  secret  hiding-places. 
How  often,  when  history  is  appealed  to  as  witness,  does  it  happen  that,  like  Balaam 
the  son  of  Beor,  it  blesses  instead  of  cursing  !  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  Catholics  meant 
to  ignore  Hase*s  work.  Learned  Catholics  talked  as  if  Hase  had  refuted  only  the 
Catholicism  of  old  women,  from  which  it  would  follow  that  St.  Thomas,  Bellarmin, 
Perrone,  and  the  other  authors  quoted,  were  merely  advocates  of  ''old  women'' 
Catholicism. 

We  may  call  Hase  the  incarnation  of  Jena  theology  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
like  Johann  Gerhard  in  the  seventeenth.  Both  were  noble  scholars,  and  therefore 
loved  and  honoured.  If  Oerhard  moved  in  the  scholastic  form  of  his  age^  Hase  was 
the  classic,  the  Goethe  of  German  theologians.  A  form  of  noble  humanity^  qyi  nihil 
humani  a  te  putavit  alienum^  he  stood  before  us,  in  old  age,  still  fired  with  the  ideas  of 
his  youth,  one  of  the  rare  spirits  who  become  dearer  to  us  as  we  know  them  more 
closely.  In  the  city  church  at  Jena,  where  he  had  worshipped  so  many  years,  the 
last  rites  were  performed.  And  then  they  carried  him  forth — the  pride,  the  favourite, 
of  his  sorrowing  fellow-citizens — with  all  ecclesiastical  and  academical  honours,  to  the 
quiet  place  which  he  had  chosen  in  the  lovely  graveyard  at  Jena,  the  resting-place  of 
so  many  noble  dead. 

TflOMAs  1  Kbmpih.  By  L.  Schulze,  Rostock  {Thed,  Lit.  Uati,  1895^  Nos.  14, 15). 
— ^The  late  Dr.  Carl  Hirsche,  senior  pastor  at  Hamburg,  devoted  many  years  to  the 
study  of  a  Kempis.  The  fruits  appear  in  three  volumes,  published  in  1873, 1883,  and 
1894  respectively.  Dr.  Hirsche  was  prevented  by  an  obstinate  eye  affection,  and  then 
by  death  in  1892,  from  completing  the  third  volume,  which  has  been  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  his  friend.  Dr.  Carl  Bertheau  (''  ELarl  Hirsche,  Prolegomena  zu  einer  neuen 
Ausgabe  der  Imitatio  Christi  nach  dem  Authograph  des  Thomas  von  Kempen. 
Zugleich  eine  Einf fihrung  in  samtliche  Schrif  ten  des  Thomas,  sowie  ein  Yersuch  zu  end- 
giltiger  Feststellung  der  Thatsache,  dars  Thomas  und  kein  anderer  der  Verfasser  der 
Imitatio  ist.''    Dritter  Band.     Berlin  :  Habel,  339  s.). 

Of  the  four  sections  of  the  third  volume,  the  first  one  compares  the  Imitatio  with 
the  undoubted  works  of  Thomas  ;  the  second  one  brings  external  proof  of  the  authen- 
ticity, especially  proof  from  manuscripts  ;  the  third  one  discusses  fourteen  manuscripts 
used  in  determining  the  time  of  composition  ;  while  the  fourth  one  furnishes  a  masterly 
translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  Imitatio,  which  the  author  dictated  to  his  wife 
during  the  last  days  of  his  life.  The  object  of  the  translation  is  to  reproduce,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  order  and  divisions  and  phraseology  of  the  original. 

The  account  given  in  the  first  section  of  the  teaching  of  the  Imitatio,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  Thomas's  other  writings,  is  finely  done.  It  is  to  the  following 
effect.  Life  in  this  sinful  world  is  a  cross  for  every  one,  therefore  he  longs  for  the 
glory  of  the  heavenly  country.  This  striving  finds  expression  in  a  virtuous  life,  which 
has  humility  for  its  pervading  feature.  The  two  sides  of  this  fundamental  virtue  are, 
negatively,  contempt  for  the  world  and  self  ;  and  positively,  devotion  to  God,  or  love  to 
Jesus.  This  way  of  self-denial  and  love  to  God  is  no  easy  one,  but  a  constant  conflict 
against  one*s  own  corrupt  nature,  against  the  world  and  Satan.  Yet  in  this  conflict 
the  individual  does  not  stand  alone,  but  Divine  grace,  especially  sanctifying  grace, 
of  whose  power  the  author  has  many  experiences,  helps  him.  The  grace  which  ia 
infused  by  grace,  whose  essence  is  love,  forms  the  principle  of  holy  life.  By  yielding 
to  grace  and  advancing  in  it,  man  gains  merit,  which  God  crowns  with  reward.    But 
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all  these  merits  and  all  these  natural  gifts,  even  faith  and  lore,  are  displeasing  to  God 
without  grace  and  love.  The  conditions  of  receiving  Divine  grace  depend  at  last  on 
inner  experience,  the  visitation  of  the  soul  by  grace,  and  this  partly  in  the  form  of 
inner  suggestion,  partly  in  temptation  and  comfort.  The  highest  gifts  of  grace  rest 
on  compunction  and  ripe  devotion.  The  flower  of  such  inwardness  is  xMntii  ea;ceMtf« 
rapiui.  But  even  these  moments  of  grace  do  not  give  perfect  satisfaction,  which 
is  only  found  in  the  heavenly  home.  Hence  constant  longing  and  prayer  for 
deliverance. 

Hirsche  rightly  points  out  that  Thomas  stands  on  the  ground  of  Church  doctrine, 
and  therefore  opposes^  not  other  doctrines,  but  wrong  ways  of  life.  Hlrsche's  account 
of  Thomas's  teaching  is  thoroughly  objective,  taking  Thomas's  own  standpoint.  The 
chief  defect  is  the  absence  of  all  reference  in  the  notes  to  the  defects  of  Thomas's  teach- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  Reformation.  The  Scripture  views  of  sin,  atonement,  faith,  and 
righteousness  might  have  been  mentioned.  But  we  break  off,  thankful  for  what  the 
diligent  inquirer  has  given  us  in  this  field.  We  are  convinced  that  Hirsche's  valuable 
labours  will  not  merely  strengthen  the  conviction  that  Thomas  was  the  author  of  this 
precious  book,  but  will  stir  up  others  to  zealous  labour  to  supply  what  is  still  lacking 
in  our  knowledge. 

CURRENT    SWISS    THOUGHT. 

Faith  ik  the  Resubbbction  of  Jesus  Chbist.  By  P.  Lobstbin  {UtxMA  de  ThSologie 
et  de  Philoiophie), — He  who  has  found  in  Jesus  Christ  the  God  with  whom  he  is  in 
communion,  he  who  in  that  communion  has  received  pardon  of  sins,  Ufe,  and  salvation, 
is  assured  that  the  life  which  raises  us  above  the  world,  and  which  delivers  ua  from 
the  world,  does  not  come  from  the  world.  The  daily  experience  of  the  power  of  the 
work  and  of  the  Person  of  Christ  convinces  the  believer  that  He  who  is  the  Head  of 
the  kingdom  of  Gk>d  and  the  Author  of  salvation  cannot  have  been  the  prey  of  death. 
The  apparent  defeat  of  Christ  upon  the  cross  was  not  an  overthrow,  but  rather  His 
passing  into  a  sphere  which  corresponds  much  better  than  that  of  earth  with  the  true 
nature  of  the  Lord.  The  Christian  soul  subscribes  unreservedly  to  that  sayii^  in  the 
Apocalypse,  *'  I  am  the  First  and  the  Last :  I  am  He  that  livetii,  and  was  dead ;  and, 
behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore.  Amen  ;  and  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death  " 
(ch.  i.  18).  We  know  that  *'  Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead  dieth  no  more ;  death 
hath  no  more  dominion  over  Him.  For  in  that  He  died,  He  died  unto  sin  once  : 
but  in  that  He  liveth,  He  liveth  unto  God"  (Rom.  vL  9,  10).  This  "life  unto 
God  "  is  a  life  for  the  salvation  and  blessing  of  the  kingdom  of  believers  foonded 
by  Him. 

The  question  is,  therefore — ^What  is  the  full  and  entire  signification  of  belief  in  a 
living  Lord  ?  Does  it  imply  that  He  continues  to  live  here  below  as  do  all  those  who 
have  been  great  benefactors  of  humanity,  but  in  a  unique  and  extraordinary  measure  ? 
Are  we  to  understand  by  it  that  His  memory,  His  image,  His  words,  His  spirit^  hare 
become  the  living  possession  of  our  race?  Doubtless  Christ  does  continue  to  live 
among  us  in  this  sense  of  the  word.  Is  it  possible  to  deny  the  immense  effects  of  His 
work,  which  since  His  appearance  extends  and  increases  ever  more  and  more  ?  A 
new  world,  our  Christian  world,  reckons  by  a  just  right  the  years  of  its  existence  from 
the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  But  it  is  not  merely  in  this  empirioal  and 
historical  sense  that  we  as  Christians  can  say  of  Christ,  '*  Ours  is  a  living  Lord." 

But  does  the  phrase  denote  His  immortality,  the  perpetuity  of  His  existence  in 
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the  world  beyond  ?  Wifchout  any  doubt,  that  exiatence  is  for  each  Christian  a  certain 
and  immovable  truth.  But  that  truth  itself  does  not  exhaust  the  contents  of  the 
Christian  confession.  Since  for  all  those  who  have  been  saved,  for  every  sinner  who 
has  been  received  into  grace,  and  even  for  all  the  souls  of  men  created  in  the  image 
of  (jUkI,  and  who  have  quitted  this  life,  we  cherish  the  hope  that  they  have  not  been 
destroyed  by  death,  if  at  least  they  have  not  wilfully  separated  themselves  from  the 
Source  of  life. 

The  continuation  of  the  personal  existence  of  Christ  is  for  the  believer  the 
continuation  of  the  personal  work  of  Christ.  His  work  has  neither  been  baffled  nor 
arrested  by  death ;  on  the  contrary,  that  death  has  been  the  condition  and  the 
foundation  of  redeeming  work  on  a  far  vaster  and  more  glorious  scale.  Faith  in  a 
living  and  glorified  Lord  is  for  us  neither  a  theological  deduction  nor  the  mythological 
clothing  of  an  idea*  but  is  the  direct  affirmation  of  our  Christian  experience.  He  who 
has  found  in  the  life  and  work  of  Christ  the  foundation  of  peace  is  led  thereby  to  the 
assurance  that  the  Person  of  Christ  lives  in  an  imperishable  form,  and  at  the  same  time, 
that  His  beneficent  activity  is  unabated.  Further,  the  Christian  is  certain  that  the 
glorified  Lord,  whose  action  is  no  longer  bounded  by  time  and  space,  is  now  much 
nearer  to  him  than  during  the  period  of  His  earthly  activity.  *'  I  will  not  leave  you 
comfortless  :  I  will  come  to  you. . . .  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also  ; ''  ''In  the  world 
ye  shaU  have  tribulation :  but  be  of  good  cheer ;  I  have  overcome  the  world  "  (John  xiv. 
18,  19 ;  xvi.  33).  These  words  of  Christ  express  already  the  blessed  experience  of 
the  Christian  community.  Through  the  words  of  parting  which  the  Saviour  addresses 
to  His  own,  faith  already  hears  the  promise  which  brings  consolation  and  peace  :  it 
lays  hold  of  the  announcement  of  a  permanent  return,  of  an  unalterable  communion, 
of  a  love  eternally  present,  which,  transforming  apparent  loss  into  a  supreme  gain, 
makes  the  cross  a  symbol  of  victory  :  "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  Me  "  (John  xii.  32). 

These  words  bring  us  into  the  very  sanctuary  of  living  faith  in  the  risen  Lord. 
The  literature  of  the  New  Testament  speaks  to  us  thus — ^with  unanimous  voice,  though 
in  different  forms — of  a  glorified  Lord,  the  End  of  all  desire,  the  Object  of  faith,  the 
Strength  of  life,  the  Source  of  consolation  and  hope  in  death.  This  faith  in  the  living 
Head  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Church ;  that  Church 
knows  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail  against  her,  because  He  is  with  her 
always  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

Since  the  affirmation  of  the  existence  and  continued  activity  of  the  living  Christ 
rests  upon  religious  conviction,  it  follows  that  evangelical  faith  in  the  resurrection 
cannot  be  established  by  historical  proof.  If  one  were  forced,  in  order  to  believe  in  the 
risen  Christ,  to  engage  first  of  all  in  historical  researches,  he  would  need  either  to 
devote  himself  to  a  scientific  examination  of  matters,  or  to  submit  servilely  to  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  were  better  able  than  himself  to  undertake  such  work.  In  neither 
case  could  he  ever  arrive  at  the  degree  of  assurance  and  at  the  evidence  necessary  for 
possessing,  in  the  face  of  sufferings  and  death,  a  sure  hold  upon  the  hope  of  salvation. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  a  means  by  which  each  Christian  without  exception, 
learned  and  unlearned,  theologian  and  layman,  may  reach  certainty  upon  this  impor- 
tant question  ;  that  means  is  personal  assurance  of  salvation.  When  the  Christian 
comes  by  personal  experience  to  possess  faith  in  a  risen  Lord,  he  finds  himself  in  a 
position  to  overcome  obscurities  and  divergences  in  the  Biblical  narratives.  Certain 
difficulties  which  appeared  to  him  insurmountable  will  lose  much  of  their  importance. 
''Whatsoever  is  bom  of  God  overcometh  the  world:  and  this  is  the  victory  that 
overcometh  the  world,  «wn  our  faith  "  (1  John  v.  4). 
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Morality  and  Religion.  By  L.  Ohoisy  {Le  ChrStien  Evangdliqxie). — One  of 
the  chief  merits  of  an  enlightened  Christianity  is  to  regard  morality,  not  as  the 
essence  of  religion  (which  rather  consists  in  a  feeling  of  dependence  upon  €rod 
together  with  an  aspiration  after  union  with  Him),  but  as  the  principal  man^estation 
of  religion.  ''The  principle  of  progress  in  human  nature/'  says  the  missionary 
Casales,  ''  does  not  lie  in  the  emotions,  but  in  the  will  and  conscience.  Only  those 
religions  wliich  endeavour  to  develop  in  man  the  moral  strength,  succeed  in  educating 
nations  so  as  to  give  them  freedom  and  civilization.  The  fanaticism  which  destroys 
in  the  soul  the  sense  of  responsibility,  and  leaves  only  impressions  or  passions,  is 
essentially  a  principle  of  immobility."  The  Christian  religion  begins  by  saying, 
''  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  mind  : "  this  is  religion  properly  so  called  ;  then  without  a  pause  it  adds,  '*  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself :  '*  this  is  morality. 

But  this  obligatory  connexion  between  the  two  is  so  little  a  matter  of  course,  that 
with  certain  exceptions,  which  show  humanity  groping,  as  it  were,  after  it,  the  rale 
almost  everywhere  outside  the  gospel  is  that  religion  and  morality  are  dissociated  from 
each  other.  And  both  in  national  and  in  individual  life  the  tendency  is  in  favour  of  the 
religion  which,  freed  from  the  ballast  of  morality,  pursues  its  disorderly  course,  and 
inflicts  on  humanity  innumerable  injuries  and  sufferings.  The  phenomenon  is  general ; 
not  only  among  pagans  and  Mohammedans,  but  among  Boman  Catholics,  Greeks,  and 
certain  Protestants,  religion  frees  itself  willingly  from  morality,  and  leads  populations 
astray.  There  is  eager  desire  to  believe  in,  to  adore,  and  to  persuade  a  God  who  is 
more  or  less  unknown,  but  comparatively  little  to  associate  with  one*s  neighbour,  and 
to  love  him  as  one*s  self.  A  religion  essentially  moral  is  a  thing,  if  not  contrary  to 
human  nature,  at  least  saj^ernatural ;  it  is  the  final  triumph  of  pure  religion.  ''  After 
having  lived  independently  of  each  other  in  times  anterior  to  civilization,"  says  M. 
Beville,  *'  religion  and  morality  begin  to  draw  close  together,  and  to  unite,  as  society 
becomes  organized.  It  is  only  in  the  highest  forms  of  religion  that  they  enter  into 
intimate  union.  The  great  characteristic  of  Christianity  is  that  in  it  the  two  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  each  other."  According  to  the  teaching  of  the  immortal 
pages  of  the  gospel,  God  dwells  in  us  when  perfection  dwells  in  us — ^perfection  of 
being  and  of  character ;  and  this  perfection  consists  in  a  perfect  resemblance  to  God 
in  holiness  and  charity  ;  and  these  two  moral  dispositions  imply  in  their  turn,  as 
necessary  conditions  and  applications,  personal  temperance  and  purity. 

M.  Choisy  proceeds  to  give  many  instances  of  religion  being  divorced  from 
morality,  even  within  the  pale  of  Christianity.  Sometimes  religion  has  been  made  to 
consist  of  adherence  to  certain  theological  formulas,  or  of  superstitious  reverence  for 
the  letter  of  sacred  books  interpreted  in  some  fantastical  manner,  or  observance  of 
certain  formal  rites  ;  repetition  of  certain  magical  phrases,  often  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
the  offering  of  costly  sacrifices,  pilgrimages,  celebration  of  the  rites  of  circumcision 
or  of  baptism,  and  other  external  actions  possessing  in  themselves  no  moral  significance, 
have  been  held  to  constitute  religion.  After  pointing  out  the  deplorable  results  which 
have  flowed  from  the  divorce  between  morality  and  religion,  he  proceeds  to  point  out 
the  close  union  between  the  two  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  in  the  purest  forms  of 
Christianity.  It  would,  however^  he  remarks,  be  unfair  and  ungrateful  to  ignore  the 
preparation  for  salvation  in  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament.  Religion  and  morality 
have  not  waited  for  the  consummation  of  their  union*  until  the  appearance  of  Christ 
The  Decalogue  traces  with  marvellous  clearness  the  twofold  duty  of  love  to  God  and 
to  one's  neighbour,  and  gives  an  august  sanction  to  the  precepts  of  morality,  which 
every  heart  recognizes  as  worthy  of  respect  and  as  incumbent  upon  all.    Tet  in  the 
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Person  of  Christ,  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord,  we  have  One  greater  than  Moses.  No 
one  else  has,  like  Him,  preached  a  religion  which  is  from  one  end  to  another  so 
essentially  moral.  Other  religions  and  other  philosophies  have  approached  the  ideal, 
but  Christianity  has  realized  it,  so  that  even  an  outsider  like  Benan  has  said  that  the 
religion  of  Christ  will  never  be  surpassed. 

In  the  first  place,  Christ  has  taught  us  and  shown  us  that  God  is  a  Father.  The 
God  of  the  gospel  is  distinguished  less  by  the  possession  of  infinite  attributes,  the 
contemplation  of  which  overwhelms  the  worshipper,  than  by  a  moral  excellence  which 
serves  as  an  example  for  human  conduct.  He  is  not  a  God  of  nature  who  plays  with 
things  that  exist,  or  who  is  to  some  extent  controlled  by  them,  but  a  Being  of  com- 
passionate heart,  under  whose  holy  paternal  rule  all  things  that  breathe,  from  east  to 
west,  are  included.  None  can  monopolize  His  attention  ;  He  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  place,  but  His  throne  is  accessible  to  all  in  every  region  of  the  earth. 

In  the  second  place,  the  religion  taught  by  Christ  secures  spiritual  benefits,  and 
is  free  from  a  degrading  utilitarianism.  The  boon  which  it  bestows  is  that  of  coming 
to  resemble  God  in  His  holiness  and  love,  and  of  participating  in  His  glory.  In  other 
religions,  prayer,  worship,  and  sacrifices  are  all  engaged  in  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
food,  clothing,  children,  lands,  houses,  wealth,  or  victory  over  enemies.  *' These 
things,"  said  Christ,  '*  do  the  Gentiles  seek  :  but  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.  Be  ye  perfect, 
even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect." 

In  the  third  place,  the  religion  of  Christ  is  based  upon  the  Law  brought  in  by 
Moses,  and  does  not  abolish  it.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Christ  takes  the 
commandments  which  concern  our  relations  with  our  neighbour.  He  shows  what 
these  ancient  words  forbid,  and  what  they  prescribe,  and  does  not  leave  His  hearers 
a  breathing-space  imtil  He  has  led  them  to  the  very  throne  of  Gk>d,  clothed  in  a  purity 
which  allows  them  to  see  Him,  and  penetrated  with  a  love  like  that  of  Him  who 
causes  His  rain  and  sunshine  to  descend  upon  the  evil  and  the  good. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  morality  which  is  learned  from  Christ,  since  it  is  one 
with  religion— since  it  is  from  God,  through  God,  and  for  God — does  not  allow  abate- 
ment, and  forbids  subtle  distinctions.  It  is  one  and  indivisible,  like  the  kingdom  of 
God,  of  which  it  is  the  very  substance.  Great  commandments  are  not  sacrificed  to 
small,  nor  small  to  great.  There  is  no  holiness  without  mercy,  or  mercy  without 
holiness  ;  temperance  without  purity,  or  purity  without  temperance  ;  piety  without 
reverence  for  parents,  or  reverence  for  parents  without  piety. 

But  we  do  not  possess  merely  the  itaxihinq  of  Christ ;  we  have  also  His  life.  He 
is  the  God-Man  ;  in  His  Person  He  realizes  the  union  of  religion  and  morality — they 
are  so  united  in  Him  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other ;  they 
are  mingled  in  the  saying  which  was  the  motto  of  His  life,  ^'I  came  down  from 
heaven,  not  to  do  Mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me  ;  and  this  is  the 
Father's  will  which  hath  sent  Me,  that  of  all  which  He  hath  given  Me  I  should  lose 
nothing."  *  ''  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  -that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends."  He  is  the  Holy  and  the  Bighteous  One.  Since  His  day  morality  has  shone 
like  the  sun  in  the  sky  of  religion,  or  rather  it  has  become  to  religion  that  which  the 
Son  is  to  the  Father,  the  brightness  of  its  glory,  its  express  image,  one  with  it  for 
ever  and  ever. 
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By  Rev.  Canon  Hutchings,  M.A. 

WHITaUN-DAY.—EVENING  SECOND  LESSON. 

"  He  said  unto  them,  Hare  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  yc  believed  ?  And  they  said 
unto  him.  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost." — Acts  six.  2. 

1.  The  necessity  for  the  reception  of  the*  Holy  Ghost  is  impressed  upon  us  in  two 
ways  by  Jesns  Christ.  He  declared  that  it  was  expedient  that  He  should  go  awayj  in 
order  that  the  Holy  Ghost  might  come  and  dwell  in  man  (John  xvi  7).  Althou^  Christ 
had  finished  His  meritorions  work,  its  benefits  could  not  be  applied  to  mankind  until 
the  Divine  Spirit  took  up  His  residence  upon  earth,  thereby  '*  infusing  a  soul  into 
His  mystical  body,''  and  giving  birth  to  the  Church.  Further,  Christ  ordered  His 
disciples  not  to  begin  their  missionary  labours,  but  to  tarry  in  Jerusalem  until  they 
were  endued  with  the  Spirit  from  on  high  (Luke  xxiv.  49). 

2.  This  great  Festival  of  Whitsuntide  is  distinguished  in  one  way  amongst  others, 
in  that  it  is  something  more  than  the  commemoration  of  a  past  event.  True,  it  does 
celebrate  a  past  event — *^  the  coming  "  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  extraordinary  gifts 
which  accompanied  it,  and  the  signs  which  gave  evidence  of  it  j  but  the  same  Spirit 
now  still  dwells  among  us,  and  descends  invisibly  into  human  souls.  Our  joy,  there- 
fore, is  not  merely  retrospective,  but  in  a  present  truth.  The  visible  ministry  of  the 
Son  of  God  ended  with  His  Ascension,  but  it  was  the  differentia  of  the  Spirit's  ministry 
to  ''abide  "  with  us  ''for  ever"  (John  xiv.  16).  3.  The  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  com- 
municated to  others,  and  were  not  the  exclusive  possession  of  those  who  first  received 
them.  There  was  "  the  supply  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ "  (PhiL  i.  19)  through  sacra- 
mental ministrations,  whereby  the  Church  was  increased,  and  souls  were  quidi:«aed 
by  the  Presence  of  the  Divine  Guest.  Gf  the  absolute  need  of  such  ministrations, 
the  curious  incident  which  is  recorded  in  this  evening's  Second  Lesson  affords  a 
proof. 

Let  us  consider  what  was  defective  in  these  "disciples;"  and,  how  their  need 
was  met. 

r.  What  was  dbfeotivs  ik  these  dischplbs?  1.  Who  were  these  people? 
They  are  called  "  disciples.''  Some  think  that  this  term  implies  that  they  had  already 
some  sort  of  relation  to  Christ,  whilst  others  take  the  title  in  a  general  and  indefinite 
sense.  That  they  were  Jews  seems  evident  They  had  received  John's  baptism,  and 
this  they  would  have  done  when  they  had  gone  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  feast.  They 
must  have  been  baptized  by  John  himself  in  Judsea,  for  John's  baptism  was  only 
ministered  by  himself.  This  may  be  inferred  from  Holy  Scripture  (John  i.  S3  and 
iii.  22) ;  and  St.  Augustine  and  others  are  of  this  opinion — that  John's  baptism  was 
conferred  only  by  himself,  and  "  not  by  disciples  or  successors."  There  is  no  ground 
for  the  conjecture  that  these  persons  had  been  baptized  by  Apollos  before  he  had  been 
more  fully  instructed.  2.  What,  then,  was  wanting  in  these  "  disciples  "  ?  They  had 
not  received  Christian  Baptism,  and  so  had  not  received  remission  of  sins  snd  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit.  Tlie  baptism  of  John  did  not  confer  grace,  but  disposed  the  soul  towards 
the  recieption  of  it.  "  I  indeed,"  the  Baptist  said,  "  baptize  you  with  water  unto 
(««j)  repentance  " — that  is,  to  excite  the  people  to  true  penitence,  and  to  prepare  them 
by  the  ablution  of  the  body  for  the  cleansing  of  the  soul— but  "  He,'*  Christ,  *'  shall 
baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire"  (Matt  iii.  H).      One  is  the  baptism 
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which  is  of  water  only  ;  the  other,  the  baptism  which  is  ^*of  water  and  the  Spirit" 
(John  iiL  5).  3.  Farther,  their  knowledge  was  at  fault.  They  had  not  been  properly 
instructed  about  the  Holy  Ghost.  St.  Paul  accosted  them  with  the  direct  inquiry, 
"  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  ? "  And  they  answered,  "  We  have  not  so  much 
as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost.  *'  We  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
wherever  ''the  Spirit"  occurs  without  the  article,  ''the  Personal  Spirit"  is  not 
intended,  but  an  influence  or  gift.  Such  a  canon  of  interpretation  is  supposed  to  be 
required  for  the  explanation  of  the  text  and  of  John  vii.  39.  But  Jews,  knowing 
nothing  of  Christ's  teaching  about  the  Holy  Spirit,  would  know  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
an  influence  or  "  operation,"  for  the  Jews  gathered  as  much  as  this  from  the  Old  Testa- 
meflt.  What  they  did  not  know  about  was  the  Divine  Personality,  aind  that  that  Divine 
Person  could  actually  be  received  into  the  soul  by  sacraments  of  Christ's  appointment. 
So  in  John  vii.  39  it  cannot  mean  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a  gift,  or  operation,  or 
influence  from  God,  was  "not  yet"  till  Christ's  glorification ;  for  we  read  of  the  influence 
and  operation  of  the  Spirit  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  throughout  the  Old 
Testament  What  it  does  mean  is  that  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  FerwiwX  Spirit,  could 
not  take  up  His  abode  in  the  Church  until  His  work  in  Christ  was  completed  by  His 
glorification ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit,  through  the 
appointed  channels  of  an  organized  society,  began. 

n.  How  THBiB  DXTBCTS  WBRB  MET.  1.  St.  Paul  administered  to  them  Christian 
Baptism.  It  is  plainly  evident  from  this  passage  that  the  baptism  of  John  was  not 
enough.  It  did  not  bring  them  out  of  the  old  Adam  into  union  with  the  New,  nor 
impart  to  them  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  account  is  brief ;  but  if  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
expounded  to  Apollos  "the  way  of  God  more  perfectly,"  no  doubt  the  Apostle  instructed 
these  persons  in  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost — His  Divinity  and  Personality, 
His  descent  upon  the  Apostles,  and  the  manner  of  the  bestowal  of  His  Personal 
Presence.  2.  St.  Paul  completed  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism  by  confirming  them. 
"He  laid  his  hands  upon  them,"  and  "the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them."  From 
what  follows,  we  learn  that  not  only  the  ordinary,  but  the  extraordinary,  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  were  communicated  to  them ;  f or  "  they  spake  with  tongues,  and  prophesied." 
3.  The  question,  what  it  was  which  led  the  Apostle  thus  somewhat  blunUy  to  inquire 
of  them,  "Hare  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost?"  has  often  been  discussed.  The 
Apostle  does  not  appear  to  have  detected  their  defective  spiritual  state  by  any  super- 
natural insight  or  intuition.  Nor,  again,  were  the  extraordinary  workings  of  the 
Spirit  so  common  or  usual,  even  in  the  beginnings  of  Christianity,  that  their  absence 
would  betoken  some  sacramental  lack.  It  has  been  reasonably  suggested  that  the 
omission  of  some  outward  practice  ''befitting  Christian  faith  "called  the  Apostle's 
attention  to  their  condition  (Meyer).  Perhaps  some  Christians  in  Ephesus  had  told 
St.  Paul  of  the  laggard  state  of  these  "out-of-date  "  sort  of  people.  At  any  rate,  they 
were  teachable,  and  ready  to  be  led  on  to  the  truth  in  all  its  fulness  ;  and  St.  Paul,  by 
instruction  and  by  means  of  sacraments,  brought  them  up  to  the  true  level. 

lU.  LssaoNS.  1.  We  learn  how  faithfulness  even  to  a  fragment  of  truth,  imparted 
years  ago,  may  prepare  the  way  for  Christ  in  the  soul.  2.  Further,  on  such  a  day  as 
this  we  are  reminded  how  essential  it  is  to  be  fully  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit,  and  to  be  made  His  temple  by  Baptism  and  Confirmation.  3.  Thirdly,  though 
we  may  not  look  for  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  which  do  not  sanctify,  we 
possess,  if  we  are  in  a  state  of  grace.  His  ordinary  gifts  ;  and  we  should  show  them 
forth  in  our  lives,  as  the  first  Christians  manifested  the  Spirit's  Presence  so  often  by 
the  exercise  of  miraculous  powers.  4.  The  ignorance  of  these  Ephesian  "disciples" 
about  the  Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  His  transmission,  may  set  us  thinking 
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whether  we  have  thoroughly  grasped  the  truth  about  Him,  and  whether  we  believe  in 
our  hearts  that  He  is  given  to  us,  when  we  rightly  receive  the  ordinances  of  Christ's 
appointment. 

TRINITY  SUNDAY.^EVENING  FIRST  LESSON. 

'*  And  tlic  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  the  plains  of  Mamre :  and  he  sat  in  the  tent  door  in 
the  heat  of  ike  day ;  and  he  lift  up  his  eyes  and  looked,  and  lo,  three  men  stood  by  him :  and 
when  he  saw  them,  he  ran  to  meet  them  from  the  tent  door,  and  bowed  himself  toward  the 
ground." — Qbk.  xviii.  1,  2. 

1.  This  Festival  of  Trinity  Sunday,  which  forms  the  conclusion  of  Whitsantid!^,  is 
unlike  all  those  Festivals  which  lead  up  to  it,  in  that  it  does  not  celebrate  any  distinct 
historic  fact  of  Christianity.  *  The  Nativity  of  Christ  or  His  Ascension  are  events 
which  took  place  at  a  certain  time,  so  the  Personal  Presence  of  the  Spirit  was,  we 
know,  vonchsafed  fifty  days  after  the  Resurrection  ;  but  the  truth  in  which  we  express 
our  faith  to-day  is  timeless,  for  it  concerns  the  Being  of  the  Eternal  God. 

2.  But  the  truth,  though  eternal,  the  ** heavenly  dogma"  of  the  Trinity,  was 
only  fully  revealed  to  man  *'  in  these  last  days."  Not  until  our  Lord  gave  the  form 
of  Baptism — '*  baptizing"  '*in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  '* — was  the  Divine  life  clearly  and  finally  made  known  to  man.  The  Jews 
received  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Oneness,  which  had  to  be  engrained  upon  their 
mind,  so  as  to  be  preserved  in  the  presence  of  idolatrous  nations  or  polytheistic  beliefs. 
The  revelation  to  Israel  is  sununed  up  in  the  words,  '^The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord  " 
(Deut  vi.  4).  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  were  glimpses  of  the  mystery  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  or  of  a  plurality  in  the  Godhead,  which  become  visible  through  the  light 
which  the  New  Testament  throws  back  upon  them  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Church, 
in  the  choice  of  the  First  Lessons  for  to-day,  has  selected  chapters  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment where  some  of  those  intimations  may  be  found.  This  appearance  of  God  to 
Abraham  forms  one  of  them. 

3.  There  is  one  further  remark  to  make  before  entering  upon  the  immediate 
subject  of  the  text.  Our  Church  is  commonly  and  rightly  said  always  to  appeal  to 
antiquity  in  support  of  doctrine  and  practice.  But  in  the  prominence  which  is  given 
to  Trinity  Sunday,  it  may  be  seen  she  believes  that  the  Church,  not  only  in  the  first 
centuries,  but  in  all  ages,  is  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus  the  Festival 
of  to-day  is  solemnly  observed,  though  it  can  only  be  traced  back  to  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  centuries,  and  was  not  fixed  for  this  Sunday  until  the  days  of  Pope 
John  XXII.,  that  is,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

We  may  take  for  points  for  consideration,  the  vision ;  the  revelation ;  and  the 
conduct  of  Abraham. 

I.  The  vision.  1.  There  are  many  visions  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture ;  e  g,  we 
read  how  God  appeared  to  our  first  parents  (Gen.  iii.)  ;  how  He  spoke  to  Cain  (Gen. 
iv.  9)  ;  and  so  to  Noah,  Hagar,  Abraham,  Lot,  Jacob, — all  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  In 
this  way  He  made  man  acquainted  with  '*  heavenly  and  Divine  things  "  by  some  repre- 
sentation of  a  supernatural  order.  Those  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  invisible 
world  wiU  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  what  Scripture  teaches  about  these  Divine 
manifestations.  2.  It  is  evident  from  the  narrative,  that  the  vision  in  this  Lesson 
was  what  we  should  now  call  an  objective  vision ;  that  is,  it  was  not  vouchsafed  directly 
to  the  intellect  or  imagination,  but  to  the  eye  of  sense.  Abraham  '*  lift  up  his  eyes  and 
looked,"  and  saw  the  **  three  men ; "  as  the  three  disciples  saw  on  the  mount  with  their 
visual  organs  their  transfigured  Master.     3.  Abraham  saw — '*  three  men  stood  over 
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against  him."  He  speakB  of  them  differently  as  ''men,''  and  '*  angels,"  and  "  Lord." 
This  is  very  mysterious.  It  would  seem  that  '*  the  Lord  "  appeared  through  the 
instrumentality  of  angels,  and  that  they  became  visible  through  assuming  the  form  of 
man.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ziii  2)  there  is  an  evident  allusion  to  this  event, 
and  to  the  angelic  nature  of  these  visitors.  Angels  appeared  as  men ;  as  they  did 
at  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  and  on  the  mount  at  His  Ascension.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  clothe  themselves  with  the  human  form  as  with  a  vesture,  thereby  bringing 
themselves  within  the  range  of  human  senses,  and  typifying  the  real  union  between 
the  spiritual  and  material  natures  which  the  Son  of  God  should  achieve  in  the 
Incarnation. 

II.  The  revelation.  1.  The  opening  words,  ''the  Lord  appeared  to  him," 
seem  to  teach,  at  the  back  of  aU,  the  Divine  Unity.  The  patriarch's  use  of  both  the 
singular  and  plural  pronouns  in  vers.  8  and  4  has  been  pointed  out  as  a  possible  indica- 
tion of  oneness  as  well  as  plurality  in  these  visitants  (Wordsworth).  At  any  rate, 
there  is  something  very  peculiar  in  Abraham's  language.  2.  The  earliest  patristic 
interpreters  of  the  passage  find  in  this  "  triad  "  of  men  a  glimpse  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  ;  but,  of  course,  the  vision  can  only  be  used  as  a  confirmation  of  what 
is  already  believed  about  €rod  from  the  full  revelation  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  as 
such,  this  narrative  is  chosen  by  the  Church  as  a  Lesson  to-day.  3.  Similarly,  when 
we  have  accepted  the  teaching  of  the  Church  and  of  the  New  Testament  respecting 
the  Divine  Nature,  we  can  find  traces  of  a  trinity  in  all  directions,  in  "  matter,  space, 
energy,  time."  That  space  has  three  dimensions ;  and  time  is  divided  into  past, 
present,  and  future  ;  and  matter  is  either  solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous,  may  be  reflections  or 
illustrations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  so  the  ciyptic  characters  of  Old  Testament 
history  are  deciphered  by  the  light  which  the  gospel  throws  back  upon  them,  and  become 
subordinate  witnesses  to  the  Mystery  which  we  are  dwelling  upon  especially  to-day. 
They  are  of  value  as  converging  lines  of  evidence,  which  are  seen  at  a  great  distance  to 
be  making  for  the  same  point ;  obscure  indications — like  the  Hebrew  plural  (Gen.  i.  26), 
which  might  have  been  only  Nomen  Majettcttis,  but  when  read  in  the  light  of  Christ's 
teaching  are  discerned  to  be  faint  fore-gleams  of  future  revelations  about  the  Being  of 
God.  4.  Without  entering  upon  differences  of  versions,  it  seems  plain,  from  what  has 
already  been  advanced,  that  Abraham  speaks  at  one  time  as  if  there  were  three  visitors ; 
at  another,  one.  And  the  whole  doctrine  to  which  we  have  given  an  assent  to-day 
may  be  included  in  the  formula  of  St.  Augustine — "Tres  et  Unus"  (Newman, 
Orammar  of  Assent) — there  are  Three  Persons,  but  One  Personal  God.  God  "  reite- 
rates "  His  Personality  in  three  ways,  so  that  He  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ; 
and  religion,  like  Abraham  with  regard  to  the  visitors,  takes  in  turn  the  different 
aspects  of  the  Divine  Life— now  the  Unity,  then  the  Triplicity,  of  the  Divine  Being — 
leaving  to  the  theologian  the  work  of  combining  and  reconciling  seeming  contrarieties. 

III.  The  conduct  of  Abbaham.  The  wording  of  the  narrative  may  be  taken  as 
indicating  certain  dispositions  which  are  suitable  on  Trinity  Simday.  1.  The  spirit  of 
inquiry.  Abraham  "  lift  up  his  eyes  and  looked."  For  the  mind  to  fasten  itself  with 
attention  and  reverent  inquiry  upon  the  dogma  is  right.  Upon  those  truths  which 
we  believe,  we  afterwards  exercise  reason ;  not  with  the  idea  of  being  able  to  fathom 
the  Infinite,  but  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  more  and  more  of  God.  2.  Then,  the 
earnest  desire  of  going  forth  to  meet  whatever  lights  or  unveilings  of  Divine  things 
God  may  vouchsafe  to  us,  is  depicted  by  the  patriarch  in  that  "he  ran  to  meet 
them."  "Visions,"  says  an  American  writer,  "bring  tasks."  What  the  under- 
standing sees,  the  will  must  actively  respond  to.  3.  Further,  we  read  he  "  bowed 
himself  toward  the  ground."    There  must  be  awe  in  dealing  with  Divine  revelations. 

MO.  VI. — ^voL.  vn, — ^the  thinker.  2  o 
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The  critical  faculty  must  be  held  under  due  restraint  by  a  holy  fear  and  apprehension 
of  the  Bacredness  and  mysteriousness  of  the  Word  and  manifestation.  4.  The  proposal 
of  hospitality  on  the  part  of  Abraham  towards  these  mysterious  visitors^  now  appa- 
rently human,  now  angelic,  now  Divine,  showed  that  richness  in  good  works  and 
readiness  to  distribute,  that  sociable  disi>osition  (1  Tim.  vi.  18),  which  in  creatures  is 
a  reflection  of  the  diflusiTeness  of  Divine  beneficence,  and  is  of  great  price  in  the  sight 
of  Ood. 

lY.  LxssoKS.  1.  To  exercise  faith  and  devotion  before  the  throne  of  the  Triune 
God.  2.  To  cultivate  the  disposition  of  the  patriarch  ;  to  draw  near  to  God  with  the 
spirit  of  humble  inquiry,  earnest  desire,  deep  reverence,  and  with  that  loving  hospi- 
tality which  He  is  stiU  willing  to  receive  in  the  persons  of  the  poor.  *'  Who  knows," 
says  St.  AmbnMe,  **  whether  you  are  receiving  God  when  yon  think  it  only  a  guest  T' 
for  the  Lord  has  taught  us,  *'  I  was  a  Stranger,  and  ye  took  Me  in.''  3.  To  cherish  a 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  Truth  about  God ;  for  *^  this  is  eternal  life,  to  know  Thee,  the 
only  true  God.'* 


FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY.-^EVENINQ   FIRST  LESSON. 

"■  Only  Bahab  the  harlot  shall  live,  she  and  all  that  are  with  her  in  the  house,  because 
she  hid  the  messeDgers  that  we  sent." — Josh.  vi.  17. 

1.  We  read  in  the  First  Lesson  to-night  how  Jericho  was  taken  and  destroyed. 
The  weapons  of  the  children  of  Israel  were  '*  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to 
the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds  "  (2  Cor.  x.  4).  First,  Joshua  was  encouraged  by 
the  appearance  of  '*  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host,*'  probably  the  Archangel  Biichael, 
who  said,  '*  See,  I  have  given  into  thy  hand  Jericho."  The  first  verse  of  the  sixth 
chapter,  as  it  has  been  often  observed,  is  parenthetical.  Without  touching  the 
question  whether  this  vision  is  that  of  a  Divine  or  angelic  being,  it  is  evident,  either 
way,  that  its  purpose  is  to  inspire  Joshua  with  faith  in  the  success  of  an  enterprise 
which,  viewed  in  relation  to  natural  causes,  must  have  seemed  hopeless.  Seoondly, 
the  people  had  to  be  tested  by  the  strangeness  of  what  they  had  to  do  in  order  to 
capture  Jericho — ^to  go  six  days  round  the  city  walls  in  procession,  bearing  the  ark, 
the  priests  carrying  rams*  horns  ;  and  on  the  seventh  day  to  '*  compass  the  city  seven 
times ;  *'  and  then,  at  the  loud  blast  of  the  ram's  horn  and  trumpet,  the  walls  should 
fall  down. 

2.  The  question  has  been  discussed— Why  did  Joshua  send  spies  to  Jericho  ?  Was 
there  any  lack  of  faith  in  this  action  ?  But  Joshua  only  did  what  Moses  had  done 
before  (Numb.  xiii.  17).  Or,  again,  he  was  justified  in  doing  this,  because  it  was  *'  an 
act  of  human  prudence  "  (Tostatus) ;  Joshua,  therefore,  '*  did  not  sin  in  this.*'  Apart, 
however,  from  the  character  of  this  scheme,  there  were  two  results  from  it — one,  the 
increase  of  courage  in  Israel  at  the  knowledge  of  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  ;  the  other,  the  rescue  of  Rahab,  which  is  evidently  the  Divine  purpose  ol  this 
transaction. 

3.  There  were  two  episodes  in  the  taking  of  Jericho  ;  one  good,  one  bad — that  of 
Rahab,  and  that  of  Achan.  There  is  something  picturesque  and  romantic  in  the  story 
of  Rahab ;  rich  in  spiritual  and  prophetic  suggestiveness,  but  not  devoid  of  moral 
difficulty. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  person  ;  the  action ;  and  the  lessons. 
I.  The  pxrson.    1.  Rahab  was  an  inhabitant  of  Jericho,  a  heathen  woman,  who 
lived  amongst  idolaters.    She  has,  therefore,  been  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  ingathering 
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of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  2.  Farther,  she  is  termed  ''an  harlot/' 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  interpret  the  word  in  the  original  as  ''hostess/'  but  this 
is  a  mistake  as  to  derivation  (G^enius).  The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  render  it  as  in  the 
English  Bible.  That  she  might  have  kept  an  inn  or  lodging-house  is  more  than 
probable  from  the  narrative ;  and,  perhaps,  the  stalks  of  flax  upon  the  roof  and  the 
scarlet  line  may  indicate  that  she  also  carried  on  some  business  for  which  such 
materials  would  be  wanted.  However  this  might  be,  she  was,  as  she  is  again  and 
again  called  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New,  a  "harlot"  (Josh.  ii.  1 ;  vi.  17, 
25  ;  Heb.  zL  31 ;  Jas.  ii.  26).  3.  She  was  moved  by  faith.  It  is  singular  that,  like 
Abraham,  her  example  is  described  in  the  New  Testament,  in  one  place  (Heb.  xL  31) 
as  an  instance  of  faith  ;  in  another,  of  works  (Jas.  ii.  25).  So  Abraham's  offering  up 
of  Isaac  is  set  forth  as  a  pattern  of  faith  (Heb.  xL  17)  and  of  works  (Jas.  ii.  21). 
"Faith  Cometh  by  hearing,"  and  this  poor  heathen  woman  of  impure  life  had  not 
heard  of  the  wonderful  works  of  Gk>d  in  vain  (Josh.  ii.  9,  10).  She  is  a  witness  of  the 
possibOity  of  repentance  from  deep  and  gross  sin,  in  the  midst  of  abominable  idolatry. 
She  stood  alone,  but  was  faithful  to  the  gleam  of  light  which  broke  upon  her  darkened 
soul.  "jBy/at^  the  harlot  Rahab  perished  not''  with  the  sinful  inhabitants  of 
Jericho. 

II.  The  action.  1.  She  hid  the  spies  under  the  stalks  of  flax  on  the  house-top. 
She  lied  to  the  King  of  Jericho's  messengers,  sa3dng  the  men  were  gone  when  she  had 
concealed  them  on  the  roof;  and  finaUy,  having  secured  by  an  oath  the  safety  of 
herself  and  family,  she  let  them  down  through  a  window  on  the  wall,  and  so  they 
escaped  and  came  to  Joshua,  and  told  him  all  that  they  had  discovered.  2.  In 
this,  Bahab  has  been  first  charged  with  lack  of  patriotism.  No  doubt  she  did  value 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  more  than  the  preservation  of  Jericho,  but  she 
knew  that  the  Lord  had  given  the  land  to  the  children  of  Israel.  High  as  the  love 
of  country  may  stand,  the  love  of  God  must  certainly  be  higher.  By  faith  she 
postponed  "  patriotism  to  religion  "  (Yaughan).  There  seems  no  further  vindication 
of  her  conduct  on  this  score  necessary.  3.  A  further  charge,  and  a  more  serious  one, 
is  that  of  untruthfulness.  Here,  first,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  level  of 
morality  with  which  this  woman  was  so  familiar  in  that  heathen  city,  that  the  moral 
intuition  of  veracity  must  have  been  at  least  much  impaired.  Further,  though 
mendacity  can  never  be  justified  in  itself,  there  are  rare  times  and  occasions  when  one 
virtuous  end  of  action  for  the  nonce  sets  aside  another  ;  when  the  daim,  for  instance, 
of  benevolence  rises  higher  than  that  of  truthfulness :  as  when  you  tell  an  assassin 
that  your  father,  his  intended  victim,  has  gone  to  the  right,  when  you  know  he  has  gone 
to  the  left.  Greek  and  Anglican  writers  r^;ard  preservation  of  life  as  '*  a  just  cause  " 
for  deception,  though  Augustine  appears  to  think  the  untruth  is  still  sinful.  Whilst 
no  one  can  approve  of  untruthfulness  or  deceit,  or  regard  it  as  a  "  virtuous  end  of 
action ; "  yet  every  one  can  see  that  on  some  rare  occasion  one  virtuous  end  of  action 
may  collide  with  another,  and,  if  that  other  be  not  superior,  it  must  give  way. 

ni.  Lbssons.  There  is  much  to  leam  from  this  subject.  1.  The  faith  of  Bahab. 
Her  perception  of  the  true  God  was  evidenUy  (Josh.  ii.  11)  yet  but  dim ;  but  faith 
is  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  "the  least  of  all  seeds,"  yet  full  of  vitality  and 
pungency.  Whatever  imperfection  may  be  attributed  to  her  methods  of  action, 
she  is  singled  out  for  commendation  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
in  line  with  patriarchs  and  judges,  as  an  example  of  that  virtue  without  which  it 
is  impossible  to  please  God.  Even  an  imperfect  grasp  of  ''things  unseen,"  when 
acted  upon,  has  a  saving  effect.  It  was  no  merely  selfish  motive  which  prompted 
her,  but  the  safety  of  father,  mother,  brethren,  and  sisters.    2.  This  history  shows 
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how  the  mercy  of  God  reaches  down  to  the  most  abandoned  and  depraved.  Rahab 
heard  and  repented.  '^Aliqnando  meretrix  fuit,  nunc  vero  casta*'  (Origen).  We 
find  her  name  in  the  pedigree  of  David,  and  so  of  Christ,  as  the  wife  of  Salmon 
and  mother  of  Boaz;  that  '^  He  who  had  come  to  save  sinners  might,  being  bom  of  a 
sinner,  blot  out  the  sins  of  all "  (St.  Jerome).  The  lost  soul  is  not  only  saved,  but 
raised  to  this  dignity  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ.  3.  A  condition  of  safety  was,  not  to 
go  out  of  the  doors  of  the  house  (Josh.  ii.  19).  Similarly,  none  were  to  leave  the 
house  when  the  Passover  was  killed  (Ezod.  xiL  21).  This  represents  the  necessity  of 
being  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  Fathers  drew  this  lesson  from  this  restriction, 
and  Bishop  Pearson  emphasizes  the  same :  ''As  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jericho 
could  escape  the  fire  or  sword  but  such  as  were  within  the  house  of  Rahab,  so  none 
shall  ever  escape  the  eternal  wrath  of  God  which  belong  not  to  the  Church  of  God." 
4.  The  sign  of  dettrerance,  the  ''line  of  scarlet  thread  in  the  window,"  has  always 
been  taken  as  a  symbol  of  the  Blood  of  Christ,  through  whom  alone  we  have  redemp- 
tion. It  may  be  said  that  the  Fathers  have  "  a  passion  for  all^orical  interpretation ;  ** 
but  when  we  find  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  who,  with  this  exception,  never  indulges  in 
mystical  meanings  (Keble),  asserting  that  the  scarlet  line  teaches  us  that  "  through 
the  blood  of  the  Lord  there  is  redemption  for  all,"  it  seems  that  the  explanation  of 
the  "  ordained  friend  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,'*  a  practical  person,  must  have  some 
value.  If  the  uplifted  brazen  serpent  was,  as  we  know  it  was,  a  type  of  the  Crucifixion, 
surely  the  scarlet  cord  which  saved  from  destruction  may  in  like  manner  be  a  type  of 
the  precious  Blood  of  Christ.  The  practical  lessons  are  the  importance  of  faith, 
penitence,  fellowship  with  the  Church,  and  devotion  to  the  Saviour's  Passion. 


SECOND  SUNDAY  AFTER  TEINITY.-^EVENING  FIRST  LESSON. 

''They  fought  from  heaven;  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera." — 
Jttdo.  v.  20. 

1.  The  First  Lessons  to-day  contain  an  account,  first  in  prose  and  then  in  song, 
of  a  celebrated  victory  over  a  pagan  king  and  his  general,  who  had  "mightily 
oppressed"  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  north  of  Palestine  for  twenty  years  (Judg. 
iv.  3).  This  tyrant — Jabin — had  "  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  ;  *'  and  Israel  was 
without  "  shield  or  spear,"  so  that  the  only  hope  of  deliverance  was  in  the  intervention 
of  God.  His  main  agents  were  Deborah,  an  inspired  woman ;  Barak,  a  courageous 
man  ;  and  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite. 

2.  Of  the  "difficulties '*  in  the  narrative  no  one  can  be  insensible.  The  character 
and  conduct  of  Jael  have  afforded,  it  has  been  said,  "  a  stock  argument  with  the 
assailants  of  the  Bible  **  (Liddon) ;  but  it  is  our  purpose  now  only  to  touch  upon 
that  branch  of  the  subject.  It  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  say,  with  regard  to  this,  that 
treachery  in  the  eyes  of  a  "savage  tribe,*'  in  the  days  of  the  Judges,  would  be  very 
differently  viewed  than  it  is  by  us  here  and  now.  The  moral  standard  would  be 
different,  and  must  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  and  further,  that  whilst  we  admire 
the  motive  which  possessed  the  soul  of  Jael  in  destroying  the  enemy  of  Crod,  we  may 
deprecate  the  method  of  its  execution. 

3.  It  is  not  with  Deborah,  or  Barak,  or  Jael  we  are  directly  concerned,  but  with 
an  incident  in  the  battle,  which  is  recorded  in  the  text.  "  The  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  against  Sisera.**  Let  us  regard  the  words,  first  in  their  literal ;  and  secondly, 
in  the  figurative  sense. 

I.  The  litbral  sense.  1.  This  Lesson  is  a  song  of  thanksgiving.  It  reminds 
us  at  once  of  the  duty  of  gratitude  to  God  at  all  times,  but  especially  after  any  great 
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deliverance.  The  miracle  of  the  cleansing  of  the  lepers  puts  in  a  picture  the  rarity 
of  thanksgiving — when  ten  pray^  but  one  gives  thanks.  2.  Then,  this  song  was 
a  spontaneous  outburst  of  praise  immediately  after  the  reception  of  the  blessing. 
Thanksgiving  was,  as  it  should  be,  prompt.  3.  The  victorjr  was  ascribed  to  God :  "Praise 
ye  the  Lord  for  the  avenging  of  Israel."  Thanksgiving  is  only  possible  when  there  is 
faith,  when  the  eye  of  the  soul  penetrates  beyond  what  are  called  *' second  causes," 
and  traces  the  events  of  this  life  to  the  Providence  of  God.  4.  But  a  particular 
instrument  which  God  employed  for  carrying  out  His  purposes  is  recognized  in  the 
text :  'Hhe  stars,"  etc.  Viewed  literally,  what  is  meant  by  this?  It  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  some  wonder  wrought  by  God  in  the  battle,  which  aided  the  overthrow  of 
Jabin*s  host  and  Jabin's  general.  It  is  sometimes  explained  by  saying  that  a  great 
storm  of  rain  and  hail  beat  against  the  foes  of  Israel :  '^  There  came  down  from  heaven 
a  great  storm,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  rain  and  hail,  and  the  wind  blew  the  rain  in 
the  face  of  the  Canaanites  "  (Josephus,  ^n%.,  v.  5).  Similarly,  we  read  of  a  thunder- 
storm leading  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  10 ;  see  also  2  Kings 
iii.).  Others  have  taken  the  passage  still  more  literally,  and  thought  that  the  stars 
helped  God*s  people  by  prolonging  the  light,  so  that  they  were  able  to  pursue  their 
enemies  alter  sunset ;  or,  that  there  was  a  peculiar  glittering  brightness  which  flashed 
from  the  gems  of  heaven,  or  some  meteoric  appearance  which  filled  their  foes  with 
terror.  Perhaps  the  former  is  the  more  simple  interpretation^  and  accounts  for  the 
inundation  of  the  river  Elishon,  which  was  so  swelled  by  the  rainfall  that  it  carried 
away  in  its  currents  numbers  of  the  retreating  host.  But  whatever  may  be  the  right 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  Israel  ascribed  the  victory  to  God's  power  :  *'  So  God 
subdued  on  that  day  Jabin"  (Judg.  iv.  23). 

II.  Thx  figurative  ssnsb.  1.  "  The  stars  in  their  courses  "  have  been  supposed 
to  represent  the  angels  of  God.  It  may  be  enough  to  quote  Scott — who  has  an 
^'  abhorrence  "  for  mystical  interpretation — in  this  connexion.  He  says, ' '  The  angels 
are  called  ^morning  stars'  (Job  xxxviii  7),  and  their  assistance  may  be  here  meant." 
2.  Warfare  against  evO  is  one  part  of  the  angels'  functions.  Holy  Scripture  recounts 
their  military  operations.  *'  There  was  war  in  heaven  :  Michael  and  his  angels  fought 
against  the  dragon  "  (Rev.  xii.  7).  St  Jude  describes  another  altercation  (ver.  9). 
Daniel  relates  a  third  (x.  13).  And  again,  at  the  end  of  the  world  (1  Thess.  iv.  16  ; 
2  Thess.  ii.  8),  the  angels  ''  shall  sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just,"  and  consign 
them  to  punishment  (Matt.  xiii.  49, 50).  3.  We  may  not  know  "hofuo  these  spiritual  beings 
*' fought  against  Sisera,"  any  more  than  we  can  tell  how  the  angel  of  the  Lord  caused 
the  pestilence  in  the  days  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxi.  15) ;  but  we  do  know  that  angels 
are  the  ministers  of  God  (Ps.  civ.  4),  and  carry  out  His  behests.  4.  If  the  stars 
represent  the  angels  of  God,  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  victory  over  Sisera,  and  the 
instrument  by  which  it  was  achieved,  form  an  apt  image  of  the  overthrow  of  Satan's 
power  by  the  Cross.  The  prophecy,  ''  the  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's 
head,"  is  depicted  by  the  death  of  Sisera  with  the  nail  in  his  temples,  especially  as  the 
word  for  nail  means  ''a  wooden  stake,"  and  so  may  be  a  figure  of  Christ's  cross.  As  St. 
Paul  promises  his  converts  that  '*  the  God  of  peace  shall  shortly  bruise  Satan  under" 
their  ^'  feet "  (Bom.  xvi.  20),  so  the  death  of  Sisera  is  a  material  illustration  of  the 
victory  of  Christ's  Church  over  the  powers  of  evil  and  their  leader.  The  song  of 
Deborah  with  regard  to  Jael  finds  its  consummation  in  the  Magnificat  of  Mary,  vast 
as  is  the  moral  distance  between  the  two  ;  and  the  woman  with  the  '*  crown  of  twelve 
stars  "  (Bev.  xii.  1)  is  dimly  foreshadowed  by  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  who 
smote  Israel's  foe  in  the  tent  in  the  plain  of  Zaanaim. 

IIL  LES8017S.    1.  When  this  Lesson  is  said  to  contain  *'  praise  of  Jael's  perfidy," 
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and  that  from  the  lips  of  an  inspired  prophetess ;  it  may  be  urged  in  reply,  that  it  is 
a  commendation  of  the  brave  deed  of  Jael  and  her  disinterested  zeal  for  the  welfare 
of  God's  people,  whilst  the  treachery  which  accompanied  it  was  in  keeping  with  the 
low  moral  condition  of  the  age  and  person — with  "  the  light  of  the  timea'*  2.  We 
may  leam  from  the  general  subject  the  duty  of  thanksgiving,  and  that  its  fulfilment 
involves  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence.  3.  According  to  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  text,  we  are  led  to  the  conviction  that  even  such  matters  as  the 
weather  may  be  guided  by  Gk>d  to  fulfil  His  purposes,  and  that  Hjs  directing  touch  is 
eflbctive  in  a  region  far  beyond  the  ken  of  human  science,  which  can  only  extend  to 
the  proximate  causes  of  things.  4.  The  spiritual  meaning  should  remind  us  that  the 
angels  of  God  assist  us  in  our  conflict  with  the  evil  one,  and  by  Divine  appointment 
*'  succour  and  defend  us  on  earth  ; ''  so  that,  in  our  struggles  with  the  power  of  dark- 
ness, we  may  take  the  words  of  the  prophet  as  aground  of  confidence,  '^  Fear  not :  for 
they  that  be  with  us  are  more  than  they  that  be  with  them ''  (2  Kings  vL  16). 

TnmB  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY.— EVENING  FIRST  LESSON  ' 

'*  And  Samuel  told  him  every  whit,  and  hid  nothing  from  him.  And  he  said,  It  is  tbe 
Lord :  let  Him  do  what  seemeth  Him  good." — 1  Sam.  iii.  18. 

1.  The  Church  brings  before  us  in  this  evening's  First  Lesson  the  character  of 
Eli,  and  Samuel's  relations  with  him.  It  is  a  touching  scene — ^the  boy  of  twelve,  the 
old  man  of  ninety-eight ;  the  dawn  of  life  and  its  clouded  sunset.  Samuel  was  oppressed 
by  the  terrible  message  with  which  €k)d  had  entrusted  him,  and  naturally  shrank  from 
disclosing  it  to  Eli,  but  summoned  up  courage  to  tell  him  '* every  whit" — ^when  the 
aged  judge  and  priest  replied  in  the  words  of  the  text. 

2.  We  have  in  this  narrative  an  instance  of  God's  heavy  judgment  upon  sin.  Eli 
had  a  not  uncommon  fault — ^he  was  weak  in  the  matter  of  reproof.  His  sons  were 
grasping  and  licentious.  They  ''knew  not  the  Lord,"  though  ministering  at  the 
tabernacle.  Their  conduct  brought  religion  into  contempt^  and  God  ''forsook  the 
tabernacle  in  Shiloh,  even  the  tent  which  He  had  pitched  among  men.''  Eli  was  con- 
tent with  wiyrds  of  rebuke  when  sterner  measures  were  needed.  This  is  hardly  a  case 
in  which  any  caviller  can  take  exception  to  ''the  principle"  of  Divine  punishments, 
for  sin^  when  the  scandal  which  the  conduct  of  these  "  sons  of  Belial "  caused  is  taken 
into  consideration.  Severe  as  the  chastisements  were,  they  were  merited,  when 
moral  pollution  desecrated  the  very  service  of  the  sanctuary  (Jer.  xxiii.  1). 

3.  But  the  immediate  words  of  the  text  lead  us  to  contemplate  the  light  rather 
than  the  shadow,  and  direct  us  to  the  more  pleasant  task  of  commenting  upon  virtue 
rather  than  vice. 

Let  us  see  what  virtue  Eli  manifests  in  the  text ;  then,  how  he  displayed  it ; 
and,  what  lessons  may  be  drawn  from  the  subject. 

L  Thb  vibtub.  1.  It  was  conformity  to  the  Will  of  God.  Viewed  in  relation 
to  God,  this  virtue  is  based  upon  the  realization  of  His  goodness,  and  that  therefore 
His  will  is  always  just  and  good  and  wise.  2.  Further,  that  nothing  happens  unles» 
it  is  designed  or  permitted  by  Him.  Even  the  punishments  which  follow  upon  sin 
are  not  only  penal,  but  remedial.  Eli's  instinctive  expression,  "  It  is  the  Lord," 
reveals  the  habit  of  his  soul  to  discern  God's  hand  in  all  things.  He  saw  at  once 
that  Samuel's  announcement  was  a  declaration  of  Divine  wrath  against  the  iniquity 
of  his  house,  for  he  knew  "the  Lord  had  called  the  child."  3.  But  the  words 
express  the  entire  resignation  of  his  own  will  to  the  will  of  God.  In  this  lies  the 
virtue.     It  was  not  a  mere  emotion,  but  an  act  of  what  within  him  must  have  been  a 
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habit.  Difficult  occasions  do  not  create  Tirtaes,  but  call  them  into  operation.  This 
spiritual  perception  of  the  occurrences  of  life,  and  readiness  to  surrender  his  will  to 
God,  must  have  been  formed  before  this  supreme  moment  of  trial,  or  the  vista  of 
sorrows  would  have  provoked  an  utterance  of  rebellion  or  despair.  4.  Holy  Scripture 
supplies  us  with  many  instances  of  conformity  of  will  to  Grod,  which  is  a  law  which 
holds  good  throughout  the  spiritual  sphere,  as  that  of  gravitation  does  in  the  natural 
sphere  :  e.gr.  the  answer  of  the  Shunammite,  when  her  child  had  died,  ^'  It  is  well,'*  or 
''Peace"  (2  Kings  iv.  26).  Again,  JoVs  wonderful  resignation,  expressed  by  the 
words,  '*  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ;  blessed  be  the  Name  of  the 
Lord  "  (Job  i.  21).  So  the  response  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  a  condition  of  the  Licar- 
nation,  '*  Be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy  word  "  (Luke  i.  38).  Or,  again,  the  self- 
surrender  of  St.  James  and  St  John,  in  the  reply  to  the  question,  ^'  Are  ye  able  to 
drink  of  the  cup  that  I  shaU  drink  of,"  etc.  ?    ''  We  are  able  "  (Matt  xz.  22). 

II.  How  DispLAYBD.  1.  PrompUy,  There  was  no  hesitation  or  delay.  We  know 
how,  when  some  great  loss  is  broken  toAS,  for  a  time  we  are  apt  to  be  overwhelmed, 
dazed,  and  bewildered  with  grief,  and  want  a  little  pause  before  we  can  gather  our- 
selves together  again  and  attempt  to  cry,  ''Not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be  done."  But 
with  the  aged  Eli,  the  accents  of  resignation  followed  immediately  upon  the  announce- 
ment of  the  evils  which  would  befall  him  and  his  house.  He  apparently  sustained  the 
shock  without  perturbation,  though  evidently  a  man  of  deep  affections.  2.  Humbly, 
Such  a  disclosure  would  have  been  bitter  from  any  one's  lips,  but  how  much  more 
galling  when  it  came  from  a  little  child — devoted,  too,  to  the  service  of  God !  Men 
often  disdain  to  be  corrected  by  their  juniors,  but  Eli  displayed  no  such  sensitiveness. 
Th6ugh  judge  and  priest,  he  heard  with  humbleness  of  mind  the  tale  of  woes  and 
denunciation  from  the  lips  of  the  innocent  child,  and  expressed  the  justice  of  what 
God  was  about  to  bring  upon  him.  Most  painful  and  humiliating,  and,  as  far  as  this 
life  was  concerned,  irretrievable ;  yet  no  word  of  murmuring  or  selfnlefence  escaped 
from  his  mouth.  3.  AbsdxUtly.  ''Let  Him  do  what  seemeth  Him  good."  Not 
"what  seemeth  good  to  me."  This  is  true  liberty  of  spirit.  But  for  the  defect  of 
character  in  the  matter  of  rebuke,  Eli  presents  us  with  a  bright  example.  There  was 
in  him  that  trustfulness  which  is  such  a  beautiful  feature  of  the  character  of  David  : 
*'  Let  us  fall  now  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  for  His  mercies  are  great :  and  let  me 
not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man  "  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  14).  Back,  ages  before  the  Incarnation, 
and  the  witness  of  His  Life  who  could  say,  ''  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that 
sent  Me  "  (John  iv.  34),  and  before  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  dwelt  amongst  men  ;  in  a  time 
when  the  world  was  yet  in  its  *'  moral  childhood,"  and  at  a  period  of  national  degeneracy, 
old  Eli  manifested  in  wonderful  perfectness  that  in  which  all  human  goodness 
consists, — "  to  be  conformed  to  the  will  of  God."  St  Jerome  cried  out,  when  he  read 
Job  i.  21,  ^'  O  man  evangelical  before  the  gospel,  apostolic  before  apostolic  teaching  ! " 
So  the  greatness  of  Eli*s  prompt,  humble,  and  absolute  resignation  is  accentuated  by 
the  consideration  of  the  time  when  he  lived  and  the  circumstances  of  the  period. 

III.  Lessons.  1.  We  are  warned,  by  the  judgments  upon  Eli  and  his  family,  of 
the  momentousness  of  the  duty  of  rebuking  sin,  and  especially  on  the  part  of  parents, 
rulers,  and  priests.  Natures  inclined  to  shrink  from  this  task  should  recall  the 
history  in  this  lesson.  2.  The  practice  of  conforming  the  will  to  God  in  all  the  events 
of  life,  and  that  with  the  same  features  of  promptness,  lowliness,  and  entirety  as 
Eli  manifested,  is  the  chief  lesson  from  the  text.  3.  Further,  to  remember  that  we  can 
leam  conformity  from  the  self-surrender  of  Christ  to  His  Father^s  will,  especially  in 
His  Passion  and  death,  and  that  we  are  aided  in  the  production  of  this  grace  by  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  so  that  to  say,  "  Not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be  done,"  is 
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easier  for  us  than  it  was  for  Eli.  4.  The  root  of  his  conformity  of  wUl  comes  to  view 
at  the  moment  of  his  death.  He  bore  up  when  he  heard  the  tidings  of  the  great 
slaughter  of  the  people,  and  that  his  two  sons,  Hophni  and  PhinehaSy  were  dead  ;  but 
when  he  was  told  that  the  ark  of  Grod  was  taken,  he  fell  backward  and  died.  Evidently 
God,  and  the  things  of  God — ^notwithstanding  his  past  great  and  culpable  negligence — 
held  the  first  place  in  his  heart ;  hence  this  submission  to  His  Will. 
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TRE  RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS. 

Mark  xvi.  1-8. 

Ths  Christianity  of  to-day  which  easily  commands  the  loyalty  of  a  very  large,  if 
not  the  largest,  best,  and  most  highly  cultivi^ted  portion  of  humanity,  is  not  only  an 
undeniable  fact,  but  it  is  a  stupendous  fact,  a  superb  fact,  and  there  is  no  explanation 
or  account  to  be  given  of  this  fact  save  the  one  given  by  the  federation  itself,  that 
Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  If  any  persons  doubt  whether  Jesus  Christ  did 
indeed  rise  from  the  dead,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  explain  not  only  why  the  Church 
exists  and  is  mistaken  in  her  eighteen  centuries'  assumption  that  Christ  did  rise  and 
that  His  risen  life  is  the  secret  of  her  life,  but  they  must  also  furnish  some  other 
adequate  accoiint  of  a  movement  in  history  so  extensive  and  important  as  the  origin, 
growth,  and  power  of  Christianity. 

From  whence  did  Christianity  come  and  of  what  is  it  the  product,  if  it  is  not  the 
product  of  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ?  It  is  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  tn 
organization  so  wide  and  powerful  and  so  tenacious  of  existence.  Some  of  the  world's 
profoundest  thinkers  and  most  learned  men  have  sought  for  such  an  explanation  of 
Christianity. 

When  we  consider  the  American  commonwealth  with  its  sixty  millions  of  people, 
its  elaborate  form  of  government,  its  varied  social  and  civil  aspects,  its  vast  industrial 
developments,  and  its  wonderful  history,  we  find  that  it  dates  backward  to  a  certain 
beginning,  gets  aU  its  meaning  from  that  beginning,  has  come  to  be  what  it  is  from 
that  beginning,  and  seemingly  could  never  have  existed  at  all  but  for  that  begin- 
ning— and  that  beginning  was  the  arrival  of  a  little  company  of  pilgrims  who  landed 
in  midwinter  on  Plymouth  Rock.  He  who  doubts  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
must  show  not  only  why  sixty  millions  of  people  are  mistaken  in  believing  that  they 
did  land,  and  that  their  landing  was  the  beginning  of  that  national  life,  but  must  also 
explain  how  this  belief  arose  and  became  so  universal ;  how  it  happens  that  traces  of 
such  an  origin  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  all  departments  of  the  national  fabric, 
in  its  religious  and  educational  institutions,  and,  besides  this,  must  furnish  some 
other  adequate  account  of  the  origin,  development,  and  character  of  the  American 
nation. 

In  the  same  way,  he  who  doubts  or  denies  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  moat 
show  not  only  why  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  the  best  and  most  intelligent 
people  on  earth  are  mistaken  in  believing  that  He  did  rise,  and  that  His  resurrection  is 
the  beginning  of  their  spiritual  and  corporate  life,  but  he  must  also  explain  how  this 
belief  arose  and  why  it  has  become  so  general ;  how  it  happens  ^hat  traces  of  such 
an  origin  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  in  all  departments  of  organic  Christian  life ; 
and  besides  aU  this,  he  must  furnish  some  other  adequate  account  of  the  origin, 
development,  and  character  of  the  strongest  and  best  civilization  on  the  face  of  the 
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earth.  The  man  who  is  equal  to  such  a  task  has  not  yet  been  found.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  method  of  reasoning  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  Paul  and  recorded  for 
us  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians.  He  points  to  the  Church  as  it  existed 
in  his  day  ;  to  the  five  hundred  brethren,  some  of  whom  had  fallen  asleep ;  to  Cephas, 
to  James,  to  himself  as  the  least  of  the  apostles, — ^and  asks  how  these  witnesses  are 
to  be  accounted  for  and  disposed  of  if  Jesus  Christ  did  not  rise  from  the  dead. 

Accepting  the  facts  as  they  then  were,  any  other  supposition  than  the  actual 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  was  an  incredible  absurdity.  Observe  the  real  force  of 
this  statement,  which  is  that  if  Christ  did  not  rise,  then  Christianity — a  visible, 
palpable,  organic  reality — is  itself  a  false  witness,  and  not  merely  that  certain  people 
calling  themselves  Christians  are  false  witnesses.  There  is  no  Church,  no  preaching, 
no  faith,  except  as  Christ  rose  from  the  dead. 

If  we  now  attempt  to  go  a  step  further,  and  seek  to  enter  the  more  difficult  world 
of  thought,  feeling,  and  knowledge ;  the  mental,  spiritual,  ethical  world  which  lies 
behind  things  seen  and  exists  not  in  institutions,  rites,  ceremonies,  ordinances,  and 
a  wide  federation,  but  in  something  deeper,  truer,  and  more  subtile  ;  something  about 
which  it  is  hard  to  admit  that  we  can  be  mistaken — ^the  world  of  sin,  righteousness, 
hopes,  fears,  aspirations,  and  spiritual  life — we  shall  at  once  find  certain  convictions, 
widespread,  dear  to  all  sorts  of  people,  and  which  have  exerdsed  a  most  powerful 
and  permanent  influence  upon  their  lives  and  characters.  These  convictions  relate 
to  personal,  mental,  and  moral  history  ;  profess  to  give  an  account  of  changes  wrought 
in  man^s  nature,  and  periods  of  development  through  which  the  soul  has  passed ; 
and  these  convictions  or  exercises,  which  have  so  much  to  do  with  man's  spiritual 
history,  agree  in  referring  themselves  to  a  single  event  as  the  inspiring  and  efficient 
cause  from  which  alone  they  have  sprung  or  could  spring,  and  that  cause  is  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.  Such  an  experience  of  the  soul  is  found,  for 
example,  in  the  knowledge  of  sins  forgiven.  The  forgiveness  of  sins  is  a  reality.  As 
the  blind  man  in  the  temple,  after  he  had  received  his  sight,  was  able  to  say,  '^  One 
thing  I  know,  that,  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see,"  and  to  refer  his  cure  to  the 
Person  by  whom  it  had  been  wrought ;  so  the  pardoned  sinner  is  able  to  say,  '*  One 
thing  I  know,  that  whereas  I  was  under  condemnation  and  guilt,  now  all  such  con- 
demnation and  guilt  have  passed  away,  and  have  passed  away  through  the  power  of 
Jesus  and  the  resurrection.*'  Can  this  verdict  be  set  aside?  Not  easily.  This 
experience  of  sins  forgiven  persistently  refers  itself  to  the  risen  Christ  as  its  cause. 
It  will  accept  no  other  explanation,  and  dwells  on  the  Name  of  Jesus  as  sweetest 
music.  The  verdict  of  thousands  of  sensible,  honest  people  in  every  age  is  that 
pardon  and  peace  in  the  soul,  as  felt  realities,  come  to  them  from  the  risen  Jesus. 
Shall  we  say  that  this  universal  consciousness  is  mistaken  % 

In  the  same  way  it  might  be  shown  that  men  are  conscious  in  themselves  of  being 
reconciled  to  God,  so  that  fear  and  distrust  are  removed  and  they  have  fellowship 
with  the  Father  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  and  this  invariably  refers  itself  back  to 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  as  the  source  from  which  it  sprang 
and  the  energy  by  which  it  is  sustained.  Here,  then,  we  find  curiously  wrought  into 
the  very  structure  of  modem  Christian  experience,  so  that  it  is  part  of  that  experience, 
what  may  be  called  constructive  proof  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  Jesus  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead.  He  who  doubts  His  resurrection  must  find  some  other  sufficient 
cause  for  these  moral  transformations.  This  also  explains  our  Lord's  declaration, 
"  Te  are  My  witnesses.'' 

We  have  now  seen  both  in  the  external  organization  of  the  Church,  in  its  rites, 
ceremonies,  institutions,  and  also  in  the  inward  experience  of  those  who  are  Christ's, 
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that  there  is  an  unwitting  and  indestnictible  testimony  to  the  fiact  dedaied  by  the 
angel  to  the  women,  *'  He  is  riaen ;  He  ia  not  here."  The  belief  is  as  reasonable  as  it 
is  comfortable.  We  may  hold  it  with  intellectual  peace.  It  is  the  verdict  of  Nature 
herself,  taking  Nature  in  the  larger  sense  of  all  human  experience  and  history. — ^Edward 
Beechbr  Mason. 


THE   WALK  TO  EMMA  US. 

Luke  xxiv.  13-32. 

Wb  study  to-day  an  incident  in  the  resurrection-life  of  Jesus  which  is  unique.  It  is 
in  the  narrative  of  Luke,  and  no  other  evangelist  records  it.  It  is  true  that  in  Mark 
xvL  12  it  is  said,  *'  He  appeared  in  another  form  unto  two  of  them,  as  they  walked, 
and  went  into  the  country/*  but  all  critical  editors  of  the  manuscripts  reject  the  last 
twelve  verses  of  this  chapter.  This  reference  in  Mark  is  but  an  extract  from  the 
record  of  Luke.  Most  precious  is  this  testimony  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  after  His 
resurrection  to  the  anonymous  traveller  and  his  companion  at  Emmaus.  Of  the  two 
men,  the  name  of  one  is  given,  Cleopas,  but  of  the  other  the  name  stands  in  shadow. 
Can  it  be  any  other  than  that  of  the  author  of  the  Gk>8pel  which  contains  this  incident  ? 
It  was  a  walk  of  probably  six  or  seven  miles  out  from  Jerusalem,  which  these  two 
disciples  took  on  that  beautiful  spring  evening.  They  proceeded  from  the  Western 
Ckite  over  toward  the  plateau,  where  lay  the  place  called  Hot  Springs.  Their  minds 
were  full  of  the  great  events  which  had  taken  place  in  Jerusalem,  their  hearts  were 
full  and  their  forebodings  were  heavy.  The  mystery  of  life  and  the  strange  ways  of 
Providence  occupied  their  thoughts.  Exactly  how  Jesus  was  changed  in  His  physical 
appearance  we  do  not  know,  but  He  was  transformed  so  that  Mary  had  not  only 
supposed  '*  Him  to  be  the  gardener,"  but  even  here  the  two  men  did  not  know  the  One 
whom  they  loved  best.  Was  it  because  they  were  so  preoccupied  f  Or  was  it  because 
Jesus  had  been  changed  in  appearance  by  the  might  and  mystery  of  death  or  by  the 
greater  might  and  mystery  of  the  resurrection-life?  In  any  event  they  did  not 
recognize  Him.  Jesus,  like  a  good  teacher,  and  as  in  a  former  case  (John  L  38)  in 
order  to  be  heard,  b^gan  by  causing  His  hearers  to  speak  for  themselves.  Jesus  for 
all  time  is  the  model  of  a  good  teacher  as  well  as  of  a  Saviour,  Friend,  Redeemer. 
After  the  first  surprise  concerning  possible  ignorance  of  the  great  events  of  the  psst 
few  days,  the  two  with  eager  dialogue  tell  their  story.  They  utter  their  faith  in  Jesas 
of  Nasareth  as  a  true  "  Prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word  before  God  and  all  the 
people."  They  had  the  right  idea  of  a  prophet.  Then  with  gentle  rebuke  their 
fellow-traveller  began  both  to  open  their  eyes,  veiled  before  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
reveal  the  testimony  of  prophets  to  this  same  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

I.  Jbsus  beaffirms  the  truth  and  glory  of  the  Old  Testament  Sgriftitrss. 
The  statement  of  the  text  in  ver.  27  carries  yearning  to  every  Christisn  heart.  How 
we  all  wish  we  had  been  there  to  study  theology  under  Jesus  Christ !  Jesus,  by  His 
own  long  study  of  the  Scriptures,  had  found  Himself  in  them  eveiywhere.  He  was 
not  like  the  unstable  man.  He  looked  into  the  mirror  of  Ckkl's  Word,  and  forgot  not 
what  manner  of  man  He  was.  He  soon  came  to  be  conscious  of  the  full  truth  that 
He  was  the  Messiah.  Furthermore,  He  never  forgot  who  the  Messiah  was  and  what 
He  ought  to  be.  He  suffered  His  Father^s  will.  He  Himself  bore  witness,  not  only 
this  time  but  on  previous  occasions,  that  the  Scriptures  testified  of  Him.  It  was  the 
light  which  filled  His  own  heart  that  rayed  forth  to  the  Emmaus  traveUers.  Often 
it  is  the  old  story  of  the  blind  men  judging  the  elephant — one  having  felt  his  task. 
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another  his  hide,  another  his  tai].  Jesiu  has  taught  us  to  study  ihe  Bible  in  its  true 
proportions  and  relations.  The  Old  Testament  will  always  be  a  New  Testament  to 
him  who  reads  it  aright.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  takes  his  opinions  and  convictionB 
from  the  Book  itself,  and  not  from  what  men  have  said  about  it  I  The  original  text 
always  before  tradition  or  scholasticism !    '*  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of 

prophecy." 

IL  Ths  mbal  as  a  means  of  gsagb.  Our  Lord's  vety  manner  of  breaking  the 
bread  was  more  than  a  means  of  grace ;  it  was  His  own  chosen  method  of  opening 
their  eyes  to  the  recognition  of  Himself.  What  a  precious  example  is  that  of  Jesus ! 
He  sanctifies  the  meal,  and  makes  it  a  school  of  manners,  a  means  of  grace,  a  method 
of  recognition  of  things  and  persons  heavenly.  Hunger  in  itself  is  a  brute  instinct, 
the  act  of  taking  food  is  but  an  animal  habit ;  yet  how  vast  is  the  gulf  of  difference 
between  the  ravenous  bird  or  beast  of  prey  and  that  of  the  Christian  family !  One 
can  discern  real  gentlemen  or  ladies  almost  immediately  by  the  way  they  eat.  How 
beautiful  the  custom  of  grace  at  meals !  how  precious  the  example  of  Jesus !  How 
uplifting,  how  improving,  how  intrinsically  appropriate  the  habit  and  custom  of 
giving  thanks  to  God  before  we  partake  of  His  bounties !  What  genuine  ingratitude 
and  fetid  infidelity  to  affirm  that  ^'  we  have  no  one  to  thank  but  the  cook  and  our- 
selves "  for  our  dinner !  What  is  true  of  the  daily  meal  is  even  more  true  of  the 
Eucharist.  There  we  renew  our  vows,  cultivate  our  friendship  with  Jesus,  and,  like 
the  two  disciples  at  the  table,  recognize  afresh  our  Divine  Lord  and  Master. 

IIL  Jxsus  OUR  ExAMFLS  IK  OONCBALMBNT  OF  RSAUTY.  In  rudimentary  or 
savage  life  it  must  be  much  more  easy  to  speak  the  truth,  always,  than  in  civilized 
life.  How  hard  it  sometimes  seems  to  be  polite  and  yet  to  be  absolutely  sincere ! 
In  civilization  life  is  complex.  Oftentimes  we  are  placed  in  difficult  circumstances, 
where  dissimulation  (using  the  word  only  in  its  exact  literal  sense)  is  necessary.  How 
far  can  we  carry  dissimulation  without  speaking  untruth  ?  In  our  old  version  of  the 
New  Testament  (Bom.  xii.  9)  it  is  said,  *'  Let  love  be  without  dissimulation.''  Here, 
in  order  to  get  at  the  exact  sense,  even  in  the  unrevised  form,  it  is  well  to  quote  what 
the  Taller  (paper  No.  213)  says,  ''It  will  be  necessary  to  observe  that  the  learned 
make  a  difference  between  simulation  and  dissimulation.  Simulation  is  a  pretence 
of  what  is  not,  and  dissimulation  is  concealment  of  what  is."  Now,  as  matter  of 
fact,  Jesus  in  the  wisdom  of  love  did  not  ''dissimulate"  (in  the  evil  sense  of  the 
word).  He  simply  concealed  what  He  had  a  right  to  conceal,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
John  vii.  2-14.  So,  in  the  walk  to  Emmaus,  He  had  joined  these  travellers,  but  was 
not  responsible  for  their  imagination  or  impressions,  any  more  than  Elisha  was  for 
the  preconceived  notions  of  Naaman.  So,  as  an  independent  traveller.  He  has  perfect 
moral  right  to  "  make  as  though  He  would  have  gone  further."  It  is  not  implied 
that  He  said  anything  to  indicate  that  He  would  go  further,  but  simply  that  He  was 
passing  on.  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  sermon  on  "  Christian  Simplicity,"  well  says,  in 
commenting  on  the  incident  of  Jesus  at  Emmaus,  '*  In  the  nature  of  the  thing  it  is 
proper  and  natural  by  an  offer  to  give  an  occasion  to  another  to  do  a  good  action,  and 
in  case  it  succeeds  not,  then  to  do  what  we  intended  not,  and  so  the  offer  was  con- 
ditional." Jesus  then  did  not  simulate,  making  pretence  of  what  is  not,  but  in  the 
right  and  literal  sense  of  the  word  He  dissimulated,  that  is,  simply  concealed  His 
purpose  in  order  to  draw  out  His  disciples. — William  Elliot  Griffis. 
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PETER  AND  THE  RISEN  LORD. 

JOHK  xxi.  i-17. 

Thb  local  Betting  of  the  incident  is  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  force  of 
meaning  in  the  lesson.  The  perspective  gives  us  the  Galiliean  Lake — a  sheet  of  water 
only  about  thirteen  miles  in  length  by  six  miles  in  breadth.  To  this  day  it  is  regarded 
as  a  very  romantic  body  of  water,  not  only  because  of  its  associations,  but  also  for  its 
natural  peculiarities  and  beauties.  It  lies  in  a  deep  basin,  encompassed  by  rocky  and 
precipitous  sides,  that  in  places  shelve  down  into  sandy  beaches,  where  fishermen  land 
their  boats  and  spread  their  nets.  A  company  of  the  disciples,  who  had  been  afore- 
time engaged  in  fishing  along  its  shores,  had  been  all  night  unsuccessfully  drawing 
their  nets ;  in  the  haze  of  the  early  morning  they  discern  one  upon  the  shore  whom 
they  do  not  recognize,  who  calls  out  to  them  in  regard  to  their  success ;  they  are  com- 
pelled to  answer  that  they  have  caught  nothing  during  the  entire  night.  He  bids 
them,  in  persuasive  tones,  to  cast  the  net  upon  the  right  side  of  the  boat.  Instinc- 
tively they  obey,  and  now  are  '*  not  able  to  draw  it  for  the  multitude  of  fishes."  Ko 
one  asks  the  mysterious  personage,  ''Who  art  thou?"  for  all  recognize  the  risen 
Lord.  He  invites  them  to  the  miraculous  breakfast,  and  signalizes  the  occasion  by 
restoring  to  Peter  his  apostolic  authority  and  functions. 

What  we  call  the  Christ-like  spirit  is  so  manifest  as  to  be  particularly  noticeable. 
The  delicacy  of  approach,  the  tender  nature  of  the  questions,  thrice  repeated,  naturally 
suggested,  without  naming  it,  the  thrice-repeated  denial.  The  spirit  of  infinite 
tenderness  that  breathed  in  look  as  well  as  word  must  have  comforted  the  penitent 
Peter  and  been  as  balm  to  his  wounded  spirit,  conscious,  painfully  conscious,  of  his 
recent  unfaithfulness.  His  replies  indicate,  also,  that  a  great  change  had  come  over 
the  hitherto  self-confident  disciple.  And  when,  upon  the  part  of  his  Lord,  the 
question  is  strangely  thrice  repeated,  there  is  nothing  of  the  old-time  impatience  and 
lack  of  self-control,  but  a  quiet  trust  in  his  own  conscious  sincerity  that,  his  unques- 
tioning faith  assumes,  must  be  known  to  his  Master. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  note,  with  care,  the  questions  of  the  Christ  and 
the  answers  of  the  penitent  and  loving  Peter,  that  precede  his  gradual  yet  ultimately 
full  investiture  of  the  restored  functions  of  the  apostolic  office. 

In  order  to  get  the  force  of  meaning,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  realize,  in  some 
degree,  the  nicer  shadings  of  meaning  of  the  original  Greek,  both  in  the  questions 
and  their  answers.  There  are  two  Greek  words,  alike  rendered  ''  love  "  in  our  trans- 
lation, but  which  have  a  different  force  of  meaning ;  the  one  is  used  in  the  first  two 
questions  of  our  Lord,  the  other  in  the  last  question,  and  in  each  of  the  answers  of 
Peter.  The  love  of  the  first  two  questions  signifies  the  love  of  will,  of  judgment,  or 
of  moral  feeling — ^nearly  our  English  word  *'  to  prize."  The  love  in  the  answer  and 
in  the  last  question  is  simply  affectional,  love  springing  from  the  natural  sensibility. 
The  Lord  asks  him  if  he  prizes  Him  more  than  do  these  others.  Formerly,  as  we 
have  seen,  Peter  had  been  very  vehement  in  his  protestations.  ''  Although  all  sbnll 
be  offended,  yet  will  not  I."  Taught  by  his  recent  sad  experiences,  he  makes  now  no 
comparisons  with  others,  but  meekly  appeals  to  the  Lord's  own  knowledge  of  his 
heart  ''  I  love  Thee  tenderly  from  the  heart,"  is  the  full  force  of  his  reply.  There 
is  without  doubt  a  special  significance  also,  in  the  deliverances  of  the  Lord,  in  reply 
to  the  three  answers  of  Peter.  The  nice  and  yet  important  gradations  in  the  distinc- 
tions between  lambs,  the  full-grown  sheep,  and  something  implied  in  the  last  reply^ 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  translation,  which  is  an  intimation  of  the  guiding  and 
governing  functions  of  a  shepherd — these  suggest  a  full  restoration  to  favour  and  to 
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the  responflibilities  of  an  apostle.  How  Peter  himself  understood  this  he  shows,  sub- 
sequently, in  his  own  Epistle  (1  Pet.  v.  2,  3),  in  which  he  gives  directions  to  those 
pastors  of  the  Churches  that  had  charge  of  the  flocks  of  the  good  Shepherd. 

Love  to  Jesus  is  the  condition  of  the  pastoral  office,  Ho  which  he  is  now  reap- 
pointed. To  provide  wholesome  food  for  Christ's  sheep  and  lambs  is  the  first  and  last 
thing.  The  love  of  the  shepherd  who  tends  and  leads  and  guards  is  the  central  spring 
of  all,  and  this  will  manifest  itself  in  outward  acts  of  <!are  and  devotion.  The  lambs 
are  to  be  tenderly  cared  for,  the  sheep  are  to  be  fed,  the  whole  flock  is  to  be  guarded 
and  governed. — ^Eujah  Hokil 


TRE  SAVIOUE'S  FARTING  WORDS. 
LuKB  xxiv.  44-53. 

Had  familiarity  not  dulled  the  edge  of  novelty,  how  full  of  thrilling  interest  to  every 
one  would  be  these  verses  that  form  our  lesson  to-day  !  They  are  the  parting  words 
of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake — the  last  recorded  utterances  of  the  Son  of 
man  and  the  Son  of  God.  Last  words,  even  when  spoken  by  ordinary  mortals,  are 
always  full  of  pathetic  interest  for  the  friends  who  hear  them,  however  insignificant 
and  commonplace  in  themselves.  Truly  the  most  significant  parting  message  is  this 
that  ever  fell  from  lips.  It  tells  us  that  He  who  spake  was  the  Messiah,  the  Christ  of 
God.  To  the  supreme  hour  of  His  death  had  led  all  the  events  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Notice  that,  until  the  very  last,  our  Lord  maintains  and  asserts  His  claim 
upon  the  adoration  of  the  world.  Our  Saviour's  message  is  for  all.  To  every  one  of 
us  is  given  our  subject,  our  field,  our  mission.  To  every  one  of  us  is  pointed  out 
the  Source  of  our  power. 

I.  OUB  MESaAOE  IS  RBPENTANCE  AND  REMISSION   OF  SINS  IN  THE  NaHS  OF  JeSUS 

Chuist. 

II.  But,  AGAIN,  THE  FIELD  WHICH  IS  GIVEN  TO  EVERY  CHRISTfAN  TO  CULTIVATE  18 

ALSO  INDICATED  HERB.  How  graclously  our  Lord  seems  to  trust  the  limited  intelli- 
gence of  His  people  I  How  generously  He  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  sooner  or 
later  His  words  will  be  understood  !  He  spoke  to  a  narrow-minded,  bigoted,  intensely 
sectarian  people,  and  yet  He  told  them  that  the  message  must  be  given  to  *'  all  nations/' 
that  the  field  was  the  world.  With  few  explanations,  with  little  amplification  of  the 
great  thought.  He  seems  to  have  thrust  it  out  among  His  disciples,  having  faith  in  its 
inherent  vitality.  The  nineteenth  century,  beyond  all  others,  has  comprehended  it. 
Only  now,  and  scarcely  even  yet,  are  we  able  to  know  how  wide  our  field  is.  To  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  the  world  kt  most  meant  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Roman  empire. 
And  yet  the  ''beginning,''  now  as  then,  is  at  Jerusalem — our  Jerusalem,  our  Church, 
our  community,  our  family.  Beginning  there,  the  message  must  be  carried  everywhere. 
m.  But  not  only  did  our  Lord  in  these  parting  words  give  us  the  subject  of  our 
message,  and  the  field  in  which  it  is  to  be  proclaimed— He  gave  us  our  special 
MISSION  AS  WELL.  We  are  vntnesses  of  these  things.  It  is  as  though  He  feared  we 
would  say  with  Moses,  ''  I  am  not  eloquent ;  send  by  whom  Thou  wilt  send.  Proclaim 
Thy  message  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  not  by  me."  So  He  takes  away  all  excuse, 
and  tells  us  that  toe  aU  are  Hia  vntriesses  of  these  things.  The  witness  need  not  be  a 
preacher.  The  witness  may  not  be  eloquent  or  learned.  This  is  a  Christian's  business 
in  the  world — to  let  others  know  what  he  has  seen  ;  to  declare  what  Christ  is  to  him  ; 
to  show  by  his  life  that  he  has  been  transformed  by  the  touch  of  the  Sinless  One ;  to 
show  that  he  knows  something  of  the  power  of  the  resurrection-truth  to  transform,  and 
make  strong,  and  gentle,  and  sweet,  and  true. 
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IV.  HbRB,  too,  in  this  LB880N,  DO  WB  FIITD  THJ5  SOUBCB  OF  OUB  PO WBB  AS  WITKE8SB8. 

The  promise  of  the  Father  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  know  how  soon  in  the 
early  Church  this  promise  of  power  was  fulfilled.  The  second  chapter  of  Acts  is  the 
sequel  to  this  promise,  and  should  be  read  in  connexion  with  it.  The  last  word 
having  been  spoken,  the  disciples  went  out  with  Jesus  on  the  hUlside,  apparently  to 
a  spot  where  they  could  see  the  village  which  He  loved  so  well---the  village  of  Msiy 
and  Martha  and  Simon  and  Lazarus.  Here,  so  near  the  spot  with  which  is  associated 
that  which  was  most  human  as  weU  as  that  which  was  most  Divine  in  our  Lord's  life. 
He  lifted  up  His  hands  in  benediction,  and  while  He  pronounced  the  words  of  bless- 
ing He  parted  from  them  and  was  carried  up  into  heaven.  Our  curiosity  is  not 
gratified,  our  cravings  for  a  glimpse  within  the  pearly  portals  are  left  unsatisfied,  but 
the  facts  we  know.  Our  work  is  here.  Into  the  parted  heavens  we  cannot  peer.  But 
in  the  mean  time,  as  we  return  to  our  Jerusalem,  to  our  home,  to  our  routine  work, 
as  did  the  disciples,  may  it  be  with  great  joy !  Their  Lord  was  taken  from  them,  and 
yet  they  were  continually  in  the  temple  blessing  Gk>d.  Their  only  earthly  hope  had 
vanished  into  the  air,  so  far  as  they  could  see,  and  yet  we  never  read  of  their  abound- 
ing and  abiding  joy  until  now,  for  now  they  knew  who  it  was  that  had  claimed  and 
received  their  allegiance.  Now  they  understood  the  work  He  had  given  them  to  do. 
No  wonder  that  their  seemingly  hopeless  commission  filled  them  with  rejoicing,  for 
they  had  learned  the  secret  of  their  strength.  No  task  can  be  too  appalling,  no 
witness-bearing  can  be  too  difficult,  no  field  can  be  too  large,  4^0  message  can  be  too 
stem  and  uncompromising,  for  those  who  are  endued  with  power  from  on  high. — 
Francis  £.  Clabk. 
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CENTRAL  TRUTHS  AND  SIDE  ISSUES.     By  Robbrt  G.  Balfodr,  Minister 
of  the  Free  New  North  Church,  Edinburgh.    Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.    1895. 

The  title  of  this  little  book  is  somewhat  misleading.  The  work  is  full  of  'Uide  iuues,'* 
while  ''  central  truths ''  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  except  when  they  chance  to 
be  quoted  or  to  be  set  up  as  a  mark  for  disparaging  criticism.  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  kind 
of  theological  Rip  van  Winkle,  who  might  be  referred,  as  a  preliminary  exercise,  to 
the  famous  passage  in  Heine  which  records  the  death  of  the  Jewish  Deity.  Perhaps^ 
were  he  to  ponder  the  words  of  the  (German  Aristophanes,  '*They  are  bringing  the 
sacrament  to  a  dying  Gk)d,''  he  might  at  length  come  to  perceive  that,  although 
blasphemy  is  not  a  common  characteristic  of  modem  theology,  it  often  finds  its 
counterpart  in  a  conscious  or  unconscious  refusal  to  be  helpf uL  A  writer  who  adopts 
the  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  implied  in  chapter  L,  and  who  evidently 
supposes  that  all  the  New  Testament  documents  are  of  equal  authority  (pp.  83,  ti  m^.), 
may  be  pardoned  for  unconsciousness,  and  for  consequent  expenditure  of  time  upon 
matters  of  antiquarian  interest — a  pursuit  abhorrent  to  the  competent  theologian  in 
these  days.  A  similar  plea  can  hardly  be  pressed  for  the  following :  ^'  If  proof  be 
demanded  of  the  fact  that  a  promise  was  made  to  the  Son  of  eternal  life  to  His  people 
as  the  reward  of  the  successful  acoompUshment  of  His  work,  we  would  point  to  these 
words  of  Paul,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Epistle  to  Titus,  *  In  hope  of  eternal  life,  which 
GK>d,  who  cannot  lie,  promised  before  times  eternal.'  The  apostle  is  here  speaking  of 
his  own  personal  hope  of  eternal  life,  and  he  grounds  it  on  a  promise  made  by  Grod 
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before  timea  eternal.  To  whom  was  that  promiae  made  ?  Not  to  Paul  himself, /or  he 
MOOA  (hen  MH^hwHy  and  a  promiae  cannot  be  made  to  one  ioho  is  €u  yet  iun^-existent "  (p.  G2)  ; 
nor  for  this :  '*  Was  there  ever  such  a  travesty  of  the  design  and  end  of  the  crucifixion 
of  our  Lord  ?  ...  If  this  was  all  that  Christ  meant  to  accomplish  by  His  death — to 
free  us  from  the  Jewish  Law  and  its  curse,  by  abolishing  that  Law— alas  for  us  !  Who 
is  to  free  us  from  the  still  more  awful  ctiree  of  €M*$  universal  law — a  curse  which  we 
have  all  incurred — a  law  which  shall  never  be  abolished  ?  And  how  could  the  Law 
condemn  itself  by  putting  Christ  to  death  ?  The  Law  did  not  put  Christ  to  death.  It 
had  no  fault  to  find  with  Him ;  He  had  obeyed  it  perfectly.  Besides,  the  Law  is 
a  mere  abetraction;  it  could  not  kiU**  (p.  132).  Nor,  finally,  is  it  possible  to  plead 
unconsciousness  as  an  apology  for  the  extraordinary  con^ilation  of  the  closing  chapter, 
in  which  the  bodily  qualities  of  the  blessed  dead  are  enumerated  with  much  detail. 
If,  then,  the  book  be  devoted  exclusively  to  scraps,  interesting  to  the  theological 
chiffon/nieTf  maybe,  and  to  aspects  of  the  unknowable,  interesting  to  nobody,  it  would 
be  imfair  to  Mr.  Balfour  were  we  to  suppress  the  fact  that  on  p.  79  he  presents  a 
oseful  analysis  of  elements  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  But,  with  this 
exception,  the  book  lb  likely  to  be  more  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  those  who  desire  to 
realise  the  Christian  life  practically,  rather  than  merely  to  arrive  in  heaven  '*  some- 
how," and  to  escape  the  other  place  by  an  equally  vague  process.      B.  M.  WB!a«EY. 


THE  DAISIES  OP  NAZARETH.     By  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  P.R,S.E. 
London :  Religious  Tract  Society.     1894. 

Tbavbllbbs  in  Palestine  note  the  delight  with  which,  in  this  distant  land,  they  come 
upon  meadows  carpeted  with  the  familiar  daisy  of  their  own  country,  though  of 
somewhat  larger  growth  and  more  self-assertion.  Naming  his  book  from  the  subject 
of  the  first  chapter.  Dr.  Macmillan  here  publishes  some  of  his  charming  addresses  to 
young  people,  combining,  as  no  one  knows  better  how  to  unite  the  two,  the  teaching 
of  nature  and  grace.  The  flora  of  a  district  remains  unaltered  for  ages,  and  the 
daisies  that  now  meet  the  eye  on  the  beautiful  slope  of  Nazareth  must  have  fallen 
under  the  glance  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  as  He  stood,  a  lowly  Youth,  at  the  door 
of  the  carpenter's  cottage.  From  the  nature  and  antecedents  of  this  composite  and 
most  perfect  of  flowers,  Dr.  Macmillan  draws  lessons  concerning  the  division  of 
labour,  the  beauty  of  order,  the  necessity  of  prudence  ;  he  sees  in  this  *'  Cinderella  of 
flowers  "  an  epitome  of  the  formation  of  the  world,  the  action  of  the  same  laws  or 
forces  which  regulate  the  universe.  We  will  quote  one  paragraph,  which  gives  the 
key-note  of  all  our  author's  strains:  ''So  full  was  Jesus  of  the  wise  natural  lore 
acquired  on  the  hills  of  Nazareth,  that  the  very  first  words  He  uttered  when  He 
bc^an  His  public  ministry  on  the  neighbouring  heights  of  the  Horns  of  Hattin  were, 
'  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow.'  He  commenced  His  teaching  by 
telling  men,  not  of  high  and  mystic  things  afar  oS  in  the  heavens,  but  of  common, 
familiar  things  at  their  own  door.  It  was  not  a  revelation  that  they  needed,  but 
eyes  to  see ;  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  within  them.  In  considering  carefully 
and  lovingly  the  mysteries  of  growth  in  one  of  the  lilies  of  the  field  beside  their  path, 
they  would  know  more  of  the  nature  and  the  ways  of  God  than  if  heaven  had  opened 
above  their  heads.  Reverence  for  Qod  was  to  be  reached  through  reverence  for  one 
of  those  little  things  which  He  had  made."  This  is  the  spirit  that  moulds  and  per- 
meates the  present  volume,  minute  scientific  knowledge  being  utilized  to  teach  spiritual 
truths,  and  that  without  forcing  or  disproportion.     Thus  from  the  blade-stage  of 


